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Congratulations 

It is a. distinct pleasure for me to have the honor for the second 
time of felicitating the FOGHORN as it marks an anniversary of 
service to this command. It has proved to be of definite value 
from the standpoint of morale and it goes into the third year of 
publication with our best wishes for continued success. 

FRANK W. WEED, 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army 
Commanding. 

GENERAL KIRK TELLS OF DISEASE CURB 
THROUGH MODERN METHODS 


Fog Horn Starts Its 
Third Year Still 
Full of Vigor 

With this issue the FOG HORN is 
toddling into its third year and the 
people who put it together each 
week like to feel it has a stronger 
lease on life with increasing age. 

Normally there would be a cele¬ 
bration of some kind, perhaps a din¬ 
ner or a luncheon but with ration 
points and attendant circumstances 
as they are a sense of elation must 
be limited in expression to a few 
lines of type. 

Of those who were with the paper 
at its inception there remain only 
the editor and the assistant editor. 
Sergeant “Bill” Fuller, who was one 
of the original staff, went off to OCS 
and then landed at a post in the 
eastern section of the country. Ser¬ 
geant “Jim” Gleeson, who next join¬ 
ed the staff, went away all too soon 
to OCS, got his golden bars, came 
home to be married, and then dis¬ 
appeared into the expanding army. 
They seemed to set a sort of prece¬ 
dent because Sergeant Gebrge Mo¬ 
rey, replacement, felt he had to 
keep up the standard and likewise 
went to OCS to emerge as a second 
lieutenant at a station deep in the 
heart of Texas. 

We could understand why the 
male members of our staff wished to 
move up and move on but the fe¬ 
males were just as elusive. Two suc¬ 
cessive queens of the copy desk ab¬ 
dicated in favor of matrimony, while 
retaining their military status by 
proxy. Miss Lois Williams became 
Mrs. Roscoe J. Willey and Miss Anne 
Leahy became Mrs. Joe Trodden. 
The grooms in each case being mem¬ 
bers of the armed forces. Mrs. Nor¬ 
ma Hamilton, present occupant of 
that, role, apparently has survived 
the recent purge and we hope will 
(Continued on pi^e five) 


Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the Army, 
recently stated that more than twice 
as many soldiers are put out of 
action by disease than by wounds. 
Even so, said General Kirk, deaths 
from disease in the American Army 
today are fewer than at any time 
in the history of warfare. He as¬ 
cribed the present low disease rate 
to the fact that dysentary, yellow 
fever and typhus, that formerly took 
a heavy toll have been well-nigh 
eliminated. Vaccines are to be heav- 
ly credited for the lower death rate 
and some improvement has been 
brought about by better sanitation. 

Our soldiers and sailors of today, as 
compared with men in the armed 
services in the last war are better 
off as regards contracting all diseases 
with one exception. Malaria. In the 
first World War, almost none of our 
fighting men stationed in malarial 
pest holes like the Solomon Island 
group, where it was indicated by 
General Kirk, the malaria is under 
control. There have been only 16 
deaths from malaria, it is stated. 

The treatment has been given with 
atabrine, almost as effective as 
quinine and the necessary screening 
of barracks and the drainage of 
swamps where the malarial jnos- 


quito breeds, is being prosecuted. 

There have been no cases oi* 
tetanus and the incidence of gas gan¬ 
grene is lower. Twelve casualties 
from this have occurred in North 
Africa. Also in North Africa typhus 
is prevalent among the natives, but 
our men are safe, due to their vac¬ 
cinations against it. 

As regards deaths from wounds, it 
was indicated that these are less 
than 3 per cent as compared to ap¬ 
proximately 18 per cent in World 
War I. The means by which this 
reduction has been achieved are 
stated in this order of importance: 
(a) Blood Plasma; (b) Surgery; (c) 
Sulpha drugs. 

During the Civil War, abnormally 
high numbers of soldiers died from 
disease, in number, 199,472, which 
was almost double the number who 
were killed outright in battle or who 
died of battle wounds. (Union 
Army.) In that war, nearly nine 
men out of every hundred (Union 
Army) died of disease, while un¬ 
known numbers were invalided 
home, due to various non-fatal ail¬ 
ments. 

There are listed four principal 
diseases that killed soldiers in the 
Civil War: (a) 25 per cent from 

(Continued on page five) 


Fox Theatre Filled 
For Premiere of 
"This Is The Army" 

Before a crowd that filled every 
one of the forty six hundred seats 
in the huge Fox Theater on Wed¬ 
nesday evening the premiere show¬ 
ing of the film “This Is the Army” 
was equal to all that had been 
previously said about that picture. 

In a setting that almost belied the 
state of war were gathered high 
ranking officers of the army and 
navy, leading citizens of the com- 
munty, among whom was the only 
living ex-President of the United 
States, and people of every stratum 
of the glamorous city by the Golden 
Gate. It was a remarkable assembly 
for a noble cause—the Army Emer¬ 
gency Relief. 

The 4th Army Band, under the 
leadership of Chief Warrant Officer 
Lynn Decker, gave a concert at the 
entrance of the theater in the early 
hours of the evening and then took 
place on the stage to play a prelude 
to the feature film of the evening. 

Major General Kenyon A. Joyce, 
Commanding General of the Ninth 
Service Command, the senior officer 
present, officiated at a brief cere¬ 
mony in the lobby of the theater at 
which scrolls were presented to Mr. 
Leland W. Cutler, chairman of the 
Citizens’ Committee, and Mr. B, V. 
Sturdivant, division manager of the 
Northern California chain of Fox 
West Coast Theatres, for their co¬ 
operation in making a success of 
the program. 

The film “This Is the Army” had 
simultaneous openings at fpur hun¬ 
dred theaters all over the country 
and all of the profits above mini¬ 
mum expenses will be donated to 
the Army Emergency Relief. The 
stage production of the same name 
had netted almost two millions of 
(Continued on page five) 
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"THE FOGHORN HAS BECOME A 


DIGNIFIED ADULT" 


GEORGE F. LULL 

Brigadier General, A. U. S., Deputy Surgeon General* 

★ ★ ★ 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Services of Supply 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 


10 August 1943- 


Editor of the Fog Horn 

Letterman General Hospital 

Presidio of San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir* 

Hay I add congratulations to the staff of the Fog 
Horn. I know that it has been a factor for good in the 
command it serves. Any publication which is as well gotten 
out as the Fog Horn takes considerable effort, but this 
effort is not wasted, as your newspaper renders a definite 
purpose. • • - 


Sincerely yours, 


GEORGE Yp 

Brig. General, A. U. S., 
Deputy Surgeon General. 


WAR DEPARTMENT 
Army Service Forces 

OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 
WASHINGTON 

10 August 1943- 


Editor of the Fog Horn 

Letterman General Hospital 

Presidio of San Francisco, California 

Dear Sir: 

Congratulations on the anniversary of your newspaper. It 
is with a great deal of pride that I note you have completed 
your second volume. The Fog Horn has become a dignified adult 
and I knor that it has rendered a distinct contribution to the 
personnel at Letterman General Hospital. 


Sincerely, 


NORIIAN T. KIRK 
Jiajor General, U. 3. Army 
The Surgeon Gens'al 


NORMAN T. KIRK 

Major General, U. S. Army, The Surgeon General. 
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RICHARD E. HUMES 
Lieutenant Colonel, 
Medical Adm. Corps 
Supply Officer 


WILLIAM D. HERBERT 
Colonel, Medical Corps, 
Registrar. 


HUMPHREY N. ERVIN 
Colonel, Medical Corps, 
Commandant, 
Medical Enlisted 
Technicians School. 


RUSSEL H. PATTERSON 
Lieut. Colonel, Med Corps. 
Chief of Surgical Service. 


DELL S. GRAY 
Colonel, Dental Corps, 
Chief of Service. 


ROSS PAULL 
Colonel, Medical Corps, 
Chief of Medical Service. 
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THE FOG HORN 

Edited and published by and for 
tie military personnel of Letterman 
General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, California. 

Printed by the Enterprise Press 
of South San Francisco. 

Unless otherwise credited, all 
photographs appearing in this paper 
are the work of the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 

This paper receives Camp News¬ 
paper Service material. Republica¬ 
tion of credited matter prohibited 
without permission. 


EDITORIAL 

THE THIRD YEAR 

The FOGHORN is starting 
its third year of service to Let¬ 
terman personnel with this is¬ 
sue. It has laid aside the swad¬ 
dling clothes of infancy .and 
walks about in an upright posi¬ 
tion nowadays while reaching 
out farther and farther to push 
back its horizon. 

....The paper has been fortun¬ 
ate in the loyal support of the 
present commanding general 
and his predecessor and the 
good will of our readers has de¬ 
veloped into a material asset. 
Interest in the publication on 
the part of the patients and 
personnel has been sustained 
throughout its life and evi¬ 
dence of that has been all too 
olain on those rare occasions 
//hen the printer has been even 
an hour late in delivery. 

Due to the stern necessity 
of withholding from the enemy 
information concerning plans 
and training and achievements 
much that would be very read¬ 
able news has been omitted 
: rom our columns. Some day 
Ne may be able to put into 
arint the accomplishments of 
our men at the fighting front 
<vho later were in our midst 
vhile convalescing from wounds 
eceived in action. Neverthe- 
ess it has been a rare privilege 
o be in intimate contact with 
nen who have demonstrated 
heir belief that what this 
.ountry is to us all is well worth 
: ighting for. 

It is the aim of the FOG- 
dORN to be an asset to the 
:ommand, and in keeping that 
iim in view we strive to make 
he paper appeal to all ranks. 




THE 
OBSERVER 

<S> SAW 


Mrs. Carl Steinhoff feeling happy 
over the news of the promotion of 
Dr. Steinhoff to rank of Colonel, 
Medical Corps, at his faraway post 
“down under.” 


* * 


Word from Camp Barkeley, Texas, 
telling of the appointment of James 
F. Jacobs as a second lieutenant, 
MAC. Another Letterman grad 
who has made good at OCS. 


Privates not in profusion at the 
premiere of “This Is the Army.” 

* * * 

Eight patients attending the open¬ 
ing luncheon of the Shrine Luncheon 
Club at the Palace Hotel on Thurs¬ 
day—all guests of the Club. 

* * * 

Major William A. Fairfield mak¬ 
ing one of the fine speeches at the 
American Legion convention this 
week. 

• * * 


Sgt. Paul Betts acting as official 
photographer for one night at Ice 
Follies bowling match. 

+ * * 


Captain Wilmer Starr going in for 
late afternoon tennis. 

* * * 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz blaming an 
alarm clock for missing a bowling 
tournament. 

THE STORK 
WAS HERE 


To Warrant Officer and Mrs. 
James W. Wilson, a daughter, Sally 
Joan, born August 11, 1943; weight 
six pounds three ounces. 

To T/3rd Grade and Mrs. James 
P. Ronan, a son, James Philip, born 
Ahgust 11, 1943; weight seven 
pounds one ounce. 

To T/4th Grade and Mrs. Clinton 
C. Williams, a daughter, Geneva 
Ruth, born August 14, 1943; weight 
eight pounds twelve ounces.- 
To Private and Mrs. Hymmie H. 
Mendelson, a daughter, Tillie Har- 
rietta, born August 15, 1943; weight 
nine pounds five ounces. 

To Lt. Col. and Mrs. Philip D. 
Shephard, a son, Caffey Connor, 
born August 15, 1943; weight seven 
pounds nine ounces. 


Even at our ripe old age we are 
still open to suggestions. 

We are taking the third year 
in stride. 



Charlevoix, Michigan, attended 
school there and in Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan. She received her training here 
in San Francisco at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital. She has traveled quite 
extensively, both in the United States 
and Canada, but says she likes Cali¬ 
fornia better than any other place 
she has been and hopes to remain, 
unless she has an opportunity to go 
overseas. She has uncles and cou¬ 
sins in the Navy but decided on the 
Army as her choice. 

Miss ELEANOR J. PINGREY, born 
in Durango, Colorado, attended High 
School there, later goi)ig to the 
University of Colorado and the State 
University at Boulder, Colorado. 
Her training was received at the 
University Hospital School of Nurs¬ 
ing in Denver, Colorado. She spent 
one year there, another at Stanford, 
and later one year at Veterans’ Bu¬ 
reau at Fort Miley, California. She 
has an interesting hobby of collect¬ 
ing stamps. 

Two attractive sisters — ALTA 
MAY and DOROTHEA A. STUART 
—have joined the Letterman group 
for a six months’ period for the pur¬ 
pose of studying anesthesia. Alta 
May was born in Inglewood, Cali¬ 
fornia, and Dorothea in Los Angeles. 
Both received their training at the 
Los Angeles County General Hospi¬ 
tal. They .are fond of books and 
music. 

THEY GO: 

Wednesday, August 18th, marks 
the departure of nine Letterman 
nurses for Bushnell General Hospi¬ 
tal, Brigham City, Utah. They shall 
be greatly missed and it is with 
regret that the ANC bids them 
“Good-bye.” Among those leaving 
are: 

Lieutenant EDITH B. McTAGUE, 
an Illinois girl, arrived at Letter- 
man in December 1942, while Lieu¬ 
tenants BEVERLEY MAE WHITE 
(a native daughter), BI^TTY H. 
CLARK of Houston, Texas, and 
JEAN ANDERSON MacCREADY, 
who was born in Nova Scotia and 
served at the Mayo Clinic .till com¬ 
ing to San Francisco, all came to 
Letterman in January 1943.. • 

Lieutenant MARTHA C. BOS- 
TROM, whose home town is Metaline 
Falls, Washington, was assigned to 
Letterman in February, 1943,-as was 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, August 22, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Yesterday morning at ten o’clock 
Staff Sgt. Roland Caisse formerly of 
this detachment and Miss Virginia 
May Mossman were married by the 
Rev. Paul L. Meiecken, OFM, ati the 
Star-of-the-Sea Church, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif. 

The bridge was given in marriage 
by her brother, Mr. Emmet Moss- 
man, was attended by Miss Norene 
Aubrey, maid of honor, and her 
other brother Paul B. Mossman was 
the best man for the groom. 

A wedding breakfast was held at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Chiappellone, with close friends of 
the couple in attendance, and later 
in the evening a reception was held 
there. They left shortly after for a 
honeymoon at Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
and will make their home in Paris, 
Texas, for the time the groom is 
stationed at Camp Maxey, Texas. 

Ushers for the wedding were mem¬ 
bers of the detachment at Letterman 
Hospital and included Staff Sgt. 
Rosco J. Willey, Sgt. Carmen Felice, 
and Sgt. John Mattison. 

The bride is the daughter of Mrs. 
Madeline Mossman of San Francisco 
and the groom is the son of Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard P. Caisso, Boston, 
Mass. * 


Lieutenant KATHLEEN O’CONNOR. 
Miss O’Connor hails from Chicago 
and became a member of ANC in 
Phoenix, Arizona. Not only will 
Miss O’Connor be missed in her ca¬ 
pacity of nurse but the attendants 
of our Post. Chapel will miss her 
good taste and talent in the arrange¬ 
ment o fthe floral decorations. Re¬ 
cently the Fog Horn published an 
article on the “Flower Girl of the 
Post ChaRel;” none other than Lieu¬ 
tenant Kathleen O’Connor. 

Lieutenants ETHEL LEE BARNI- 
COAT, FERN HOGLAND and 
AGNES M. FRANK were assigned 
to duty at Letterman early in 
March 1943. 
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FOGHORN STAFF STARTS THIRD YEAR OF PUBLICATION 



Lieut. Colonel THOMAS L. McKENNA 
Post Chaplain—and Editor . . . "in addition to his other duties" 


More About 
DISEASE—KIRK 



ROSCO J. WILLEY 
S/Sgt., Medical Dept. 
Assistant Editor. 


More About 
FOGHORN 


be with us when we next celebrate 
an anniversary. 

Only a lew weeks ago a directive 
came out of Washington which ap¬ 
peared to doom the paper but sub¬ 
sequent orders renewed our lease on 
life and at the moment everything 
looks rosy. 

Did we hear anyone say “Many 
Happy Returns?” 



PATRICK J. SULLIVAN 
T/5th Gr., Medical Dept., 
Circulation. 


typhoid; (b) same percentage from 
“diarrhea and bowl complaints,” (c) 
24 per cent from inflamation of the 
lungs or consumption; and the bal¬ 
ance measles, smallpox, brain ail¬ 
ments, and erysipilas. It is to be 
noted that in 1943 soldiers and sai¬ 
lors have been immunized from 
typhoid; diseases of the lungs have 
b.een almost eliminated, as has 
smallpox. 

The death rate from disease in 
prisons. North and South 1861-65, 
was high, approximately 28 per cent 
of all prisoners. Northern soldiers 
to the number of 24.000 died of dis¬ 
ease in Andersonville (Georgia) 
prison and 30,000 Confederates in the 
Elmira (New York) prison, the daily 
rate for both being about 30. 

Disease in the Civil War armies 
was no respecter of high rank, 35 
General .officers in the Northern 
armies died of disease while many 


more Union generals were killed or 
mortally wounded; one army com¬ 
mander; 3 corp commanders; 14 
division commanders; and 32 bri¬ 
gade commanders. 

In this second World War, the 
duration of which is the same-this 
month as the first World War, the 
Army has lost only one-third to 
one-fourth as many men as in 1917- 
18, when the total killed were made 
up, 95 per cent soldiers; 5 per cent 
sailors. During this war, the Navy 
losses are about the same as those 
of the Army (up to,July, 1943). 


Soldiers Dig to 'Police Up' 

Chehaiis, Wash. <CNS)—'wien 
the CO of a Medical Corps De¬ 
tachment here found four match 
sticks outside the barracks he de¬ 
tailed 24 men to pick them up, 
hike six miles into the -country 
and bury each match in a hole 
6x4 feet. 



LEWIN S. VILLA 
Sergeant, Medical Dept. 
Feature Writer 


More About 
FOX THEATER 


dollars for the fund and it is rea¬ 
sonable to expect that the film wilt 
enhance its resources by nearly ten 
times that sum. 

The picture is well worth seeing 
for its entertainment value alone, 
and the worthy cause for which it 
is being screened should make it a 
“must” for everyone who has the 
welfare of our servicemen at heart. 



EVE ALLISON WILLEY 
Future Queen, 

. of the Copy Desk. 
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BOMBER'S PRAYER 

Invocation: 

Ice, Snow and Sleet, bles* ye the Lord 
Praise Him ye Clouds and cry; 

"Wings of the Morning, bless ye the Lord 
"Praise him and magnify— 

"Mountains and seas; skies over these— 

"Honor and glorify! . 

Processional: 

Into the wind-spun darkness, running before the ^awn. 

West on the trail of blackness; there where the night has gone— 
Wheeling our roaring chargers—two thousand horse to rein. 

So we out-Phoebus Phoebus. The bombers are up again! 
Tossed by the gusty demons; reeling beneath their blows. 

Out over spume-swept Kuluk; high over Moffatt's snows— 

Up through the wrenching tumult; into the smoother air; 
Calling the God-of-the-Morning! 

"Sir—Reporting for prayer: 

Supplication: 

We're just some bombers. Mister 
You are the Man Upstairs. 

You have to know the answers— 

You, who can answer prayers. 

Under our hands Thy lightnings 
Smiting the heathen sore. 

Still, they avail us nothing 
If Ye keep not the score! 

Steady our eyes to bomb-sights; 

Guide Thou our hands at wheel! 

Give us Thy steadfast courage 
When the Zeros start to peel 
There at the rim of target 
Where the flak blinks row on row— 

(Hot in ignorance. Father— 

(We have been there. We know) 

Rises the old soul-sickness; spatters the bursting black! 

Give us this day good guts. Sir! Lead us not into—flak! 

Pilot and Navigator! Ruler of all things made— 

Do not Thy hands sustain us? How shall we be afrai^? 

March 8, 1943 

TOM. R. HUTTON, 
Lt. Col. 




V 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



PVT JEROME G. VITETTA. 


From the nearby city of San Jose, 
California comes our Buck of the 
Week, Private Jerome G. Vitetta. 
This aggressive young man first saw 
the light of day in that city on Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1919, has never lived any¬ 
where else, and claims San Jose is 
the best place to be from in the 
country. 

Private Vitetta attended grade 
school and San Jose Technical High 
School, where he learned the print¬ 
ing game, and upon graduation 
accepted a position with one of the 
printing companies of San Jose, 
where he was a press operator. 
Later he was employed by two of 
the packing companies in the same 
city. He was also employed as an 
electrotype operator with a label 
company there. 

Our Buck was inducted into the 
United States Army on December 
28, 1942, and, like most inductees, 
spent the first five days of his Army 
career at Monterey Reception Cen¬ 
ter, Monterey, California. He was 
assigned to the Medical Corps, and 
sent to Letterman General Hospital. 
After completing his basic training 
here he was transferred to the Quar¬ 
termaster Corps, and began working 
in the print shop, where he remained 
until the recent change in the Quar¬ 
termaster Corps location. U e was 
then reassigned to the Medical 
Corps, and at present is working in 
the Charge of Quarters office. 

One of Brivate Vitetta’s favorite 
pastimes is listening to “name” 
bands, and any stellar attraction in 
the music field usually finds him in 
the front ranks among the listeners. 
He also, as a hobby, collects samples 
of fine old printing, and can speak 
with authority on various types of 
printing done by the ancients. To 
coin a phrase, Private Vitetta is just 
the “type” of man Letterman can 
use to good advantage. 


There Is A Santa 
Claus—And Here 
Is The Proof 

The chaplain had an unusual 
caller on Saturday afternoon when 
a very gracious lady dropped in to 
ask if she might 'leave two tickets 
for the Sunday matinee of the “Ice 
Follies.” With the tickets was a bill 
—coin of the realm—to pay? for the 
transportation to and from Winter- 
land Auditorium. The caller would 
not give her name for formal 
acknowledgment. 

As a result of her thought two 
patients, T/5 Salvatore D. Cristaldi 
and T/5 Frank Wawrejko, from 
Ward-2, were the men selected by 
the ward officer to witness the spec¬ 
tacle that is playing to a packed 
house at every performance. 

The lucky patients thank their 
unknown benefactor. 


Salt Lake City (CNS)—A buck 
deer escaped from a zoo here and 
successfully eluded would-be las- 
soers for an hour by jumping 
over their heads whenever they 
threw the rope. The plan worked 
fine until the deer jumped the 
wrong way—right back into his 
pen. 


Moving Pictures 
At Post Theater 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 

AUGUST 24 and 25: 

MY GAL SAL—Rita Hayworth— 
Victor Mature. Also Short Sub¬ 
jects. . 

Thursday and Friday, 

AUGUST 26 and Hi t 

ONCE UPON A HONEYMOON— 
Carey Grant—Ginger Rogers. Also 
Short Subjects and News. 

Saturday and Sunday, 

AUGUST 28 and 29: 

SONG OF TEXAS—Roy Rogers. 
Also Short Subjects and News. 


Bob Crosby and His 
Band Will Play in 
Letterman Patio 

The Armed Forces Entertainment 
Committee announces that Bob 
Crosby and his band will give a con¬ 
cert in the patio of Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital on the afternoon of 
Friday, August 27th under the 
sponsorship of the Coca Cola Com¬ 
pany. 


ON THE SPOT 



EDWIN ELLIOT 
Private, Infantry. 


Landing with the first soldiers on 
Attu, and fighting the Japs in the 
fog on that rocky island, has been 
the lot of Private Edwin Elliot, In¬ 
fantry. Pvt. Elliot, now recovering 
from a wound received in that cam¬ 
paign, has had an adventurous 
career since going into the service. 

Born in Detroit, Michigan, Edwin 
lived there all his life, and after 
graduation from school was em¬ 
ployed by an automobile factory. 
Later, he took a position with the 
Budd Shell Plant, making shells 
which he later helped to fire in the 
Attu fight. 

He was inducted into the Army 
on September 8, 1941, and went first 
to Fort Custer, Michigan, and from 
thee to Alabama and North Carolina 
and then to the coast for overseas 
action. 

Aboard their transport en route 
to the Aleutians, Pvt. Elliot and 
members of his outfit got a great 
deal of enjoyment out of listening 
to the Jap radio announcing imagi¬ 
nary victories over the United States 
force in that area. 

While storming entrenched Japs 
on a hillside, Pvt. Elliot crawled out 
to bring in a wounded comrade, and 
while bringing him back, was him¬ 
self wounded by rifle fire. For this 
heroic action he was decorated by 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, 
Commanding General, Letterman 
Hospital, who bestowed upon him 
the Purple Heart. 

Pvt. Elliot is anxious to get into 
action again and states that the Japs, 
in his estimation, are not in the 
same class with the American fight¬ 
ing men, and whenever the two 
meet the Jap comes out on the short 
end of the battle. 
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SOUTHERNER WILEY PARKER SERVES 
LETTERMAN PERSONNEL WITH SMILE 



WILEY L. PARKER 
Manager, Letterman Service Station 


★ ★ ★ 
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The company is keeping pace with 
rapidly changing conditions. The 
new men have entered into the spirit 
of things, and are being smoothly 
worked into the organization at a 
rapid rate. The army is doing won¬ 
ders for these men, and is helping 
many of them to find themselves. 
Too much can’t be said for the 
schools and the rapid manner in 
which they teach these soldiers. 

Privates Harden Frazier, Perry 
Dugger, and/ Robert Gault are off to 
Mississippi to enjoy a well-deserved 
furlough with their families. We 
wish them a pleasant trip. 

A snappy group of soldiers met 
on the tennis court and started what 
may prove to be an excellent tennis 
team. The following men looked 
very good: Corporal Theodore Bart¬ 
lett, Privates Walter McCollough, 
Rufus Felder, Ambrose Jackson, Sam 
Boyd and Thomas Jackson. 

Convalescing at Letterman General 
Hospital are Sergeant Elmore An¬ 
derson, Sergeant Willie Reed, Ser¬ 
geant Edwin Parker and Private 
Curtis Howard. We wish them a 
speedy recovery. 

Will the playful character that 
removed Sergeant Austin’s fishing 
tackle from the supply room please 
return it? First, he is completely 
lost without it, second, fishing tackle 
is very expensive, and third, others 
belongings should not be removed 
without permission. 

The following men will soon be 
back in civvies as the result of dis¬ 
charges from the army: Sergeant 
Harold C. Richmond, Private Cor¬ 
nelius Brown, and Privates Thomas 
B. Massie, Lawrence Brown, Aaron 
Claitt, Henry Shephard and T. D. 
Lee. 

There is nothing finer than a 
soldier making provision for his 
future by buying war bonds. Many 
of the men in our organization are 
taking advantage of this, and it is 
to their credit that they are far¬ 
sighted. tl would be splendid if 
every man in this organization took 
advantage of this opportunity. 


Southern hospitality, in the form 
of one Wiley L. Parker, is firmly 
installed at the Post Exchange ser¬ 
vice station. The genial manager 
with the southern drawl is one of 
Letterman’s favorite employees. 
“Doc,” as he is known to everyone, 
claims Monroe, Louisiana as his 
home town, which undoubtedly ac¬ 
counts for the accent. 

From the early days of his youth 
Parker has been somewhat of a 
rolling stone, and has been in every 
state in the union but two. He will 
tell a listener about practically any 
city in the country, and possibly add 
a few items unknown to anyone but 
him. His occupations have been as 
varied as his travels, and he has 
been employed as office boy, mes¬ 
senger boy, truck dricer, assistant oil 
field foreman and many others too 
numerous to mention. He arrived 
at Letterman on April 22, 1942 to 
work in the service station for only 
two weeks, but proved himself so 
versatile that he has remained ever 
since. 

In these days of coupons, tire in¬ 
spections, and various other “paper 
work,” Parker finds his work is 
never done. The many cars on the 
post requiring service keep him go¬ 


ing at top speed all day, yet he 
invariably will do the impossible by 
completing a job a day ahead of 
time. 

He has a great sense of humor, 
and his customers at the service 
station always stop a moment and 
listen to one of the various assort¬ 
ment of yarns he can spin. He has 
a humorous phrase to fit any situ¬ 
ation, and his customers never fail 
to leav the service station in a pleas¬ 
ant mood. 

An avid baseball fan, Parker never 
misses a game, and his cheering can 
be heard over the entire field. The 
Letterman soft ball team is his fa¬ 
vorite club, and his boosting is un¬ 
doubtedly going to help them win 
the pennant. 

At present, Parker is hard at work 
forming a ride pool, to solve trans¬ 
portation problem traveling to and 
from the post. He suggests that 
everyone interested in passengers, 
and those interested in rides, should 
stop by the service station and leave 
their name, address and other in¬ 
formation. “Pooling rides,’ says 
Parker, “is going to do a lot toward 
solving transportation difficulties for 
the men and women on this post.” 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE i 
I SCHOOLS 

Private Russel O. Beyne, Army Air 
Force, Unassigned, and former stu¬ 
dent of these schools, was trans¬ 
ferred during the early part of this 
week to the Miami Beach, Florida, 
Training Camp in order to com¬ 
mence his preliminary training as 
an aviation cadet. 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller nearly 
knocked the wits out of everyone 
around here when he came out of 
the detachment office last week 
wielding a ten-day furlough! “I 
don’t know how he does it but he 
does it! ! ” 

T-4th Gr. Richard Herzog and 
Jack Halliwell, Jr., are at the pres¬ 
ent time on detached service at the 
other end of the continent. On their 
return route home they will visit 
relatives in Los Angeles, California, 
and Pocatello, Idaho, respectively. 

Private Floyd J. Yoder, clerk in 
the School Headquarters’ section, is 
still longing for a trip back home— 
Illinois. 

Another one of the detachment to 
join the married men’s ranks was 
T-4th Gr. Bruce E. Sloan. Sergeant 
Sloan and Miss Ida Gillis were 
quietly married in San Francisco 
last week. After the wedding the 
couple entertained their friends with 
a reception at the Clift House. The 
blushing couple then motored to the 
Russian River for a two-day honey¬ 
moon. 

There are at least two men in the 
detachment who are really blustered 
-T-4th Gr. Irving Halman and T-5th 
Gr. John R. Eckenroad. It seems 
that their girl friends have written 
and have stated that they are now 
enjoying the pleasant company of a 
couple of 4-F’s! ! ! How can they 
call that pleasant company? ? ? ? 

That perennial feud between those 
two S/Sgts. Harris “Burro” Hitt and 
William “Mother” Vandewater is on 
again! It seems that every time one 
does something to the other the 
other one will try to outdo him! 

What’s this we hear about S/Sgt. 
Nathan Edelstein and T-4th Gr. 
Alfred R. Klein and their girl friends 
going down to % the Chinese Sky 
Room? We learned from undis¬ 
closed reports that there was a pretty 
Chinese maiden mixed up in the 
deal too! ! ! 
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This Is The Man 
Behind The Man 
Behind The Camera 



GEORGE H. ROUTENBERG 
Private, Signal Corps. 

★ ★ ★ 

The second in our series of photo¬ 
graphic personnel behind the cam¬ 
eraman is a New Englander by birth, 
Private George H. Routenberg. How¬ 
ever, he claims California as his 
home, having lived in Riverside, 
California for many years. It was 
during his senior year at Riverside 
Polytechnic High School that he 
became intensely interested in 
photography. His chemistry profes¬ 
sor demonstrated the photographic, 
process in class, and from that day 
on Routenberg decided that he would 
learn photography, if only for a 
hobby. 

Dark-room-man is Routnberg’s 
chief duty in the Photo Lab. His 
efficient, speedy handling of this 
type of work has earned him the 
nickname of “Cannon Ball.” While 
he enjoys this work very much he 
eventually wants to become an as¬ 
signment photographer. His favorite 
types of pictures are landscapes and 
architecture. 

When the war is over “Cannon 
Ball” plans a photographic career, 
catering to commercial business 
particularly. He hopes to become 
well known and will undoubtedly 
realize his ambition if the following 
'related incident is prophetic of fu¬ 
ture success: During a Christmas 
season one, of the largest business 
clubs in Riverside had a group of 
photographers take pictures of a 
certain scene which they wished to 
use on Xmas cards. Routenberg’s 
photographs were selected as the 
best of the group and used on the 
cards, which were sent out by the 
hundreds to all parts of the world. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Even though the Presidio has taken over the main War 
Bond Office, it is hoped that the Civilian Employees at this 
Post will not only continue their War Bond deductions, but 
even increase their efforts. Letterman still has its own place 
in the War Bond drive and its status will be determined by 
the efforts of its employees, as in the past. Our position is 
far from enviable in that we are in sixth place in a field of 
seven. Our only possible means of advancing ourselves is by 
increasing our Participation and Investment percentages. 
Most of you who are not purchasing War Bonds through the 
Payroll Plan are buying them locally. It is true that you are 
doing your share, in many cases more than your share, but, 
at the same time, you are not taking advantage of the ac¬ 
comodations offered by the Payroll Plan. War Bonds pur¬ 
chased through this plan are delivered within three to five 
days and save you the trouble of carrying the cash necessary 
for their purchase. At the same time, this plan provides our 
governmental budget makers with a basis for their figures. 
Last, but far from least, you help elevate the standing of this 
post in the Campaign and that one sign of unity is just what 
we're striving for. 

The Bond Office in Room 202, Adm. Bldg, is still open 
for new business. Come up and sign up. You'll kill lots of’ 
birds with one bond, at a time. 


The Wolf by Sansone 



Saturday, August 14, 1943 

(MEDICAL' 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended Cpl. Ar¬ 
thur D. Louder and Pvt. Walter S. 
Wilmarth who joined thsi detach¬ 
ment during the week. Best of luck 
to M/Sgt. Charles F. Brechtel, for¬ 
merly of the QMC, Letterman, who 
joined a new station during the 
month. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Eugene Ryback (the service¬ 
man’s handicapper) behind the 
counter at the branch Post Ex¬ 
change. His peerless racing picks 
will doubtless increase the clientele 
considerably. 

S/Sgt. Leonard Bell is now apart¬ 
ment hunting, so it won’t be long 
now!!! 

Sgt. Lewin S. Villa telling a story, 
complete with action and sound ef¬ 
fects. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz finally catch¬ 
ing a striped bass! Was the fish re¬ 
sponsible for his non appearance at 
a recently scheduled match with the 
Ice Follies bowling team? 

Finance office Cpl. Harry Brix 
sporting a real “G.I.” haircut. 

Cpl. Gustav Bingen relating ad¬ 
ventures he had in Minnesota on his 
recent furlough in that state. Sounds 
like an interesting place to go! 

T/4th Gr. Paul Betz taking pic¬ 
tures at the bowling match—the 
Medics vs. the Ice Follies. 

S/Sgt. Maurice Bristow’s reaction 
to the recent typhoid shots. You’d 
think the needle was the size of a 
cork screw and just about as painful. 

S/Sgt. Rosco J. Willey trying, with 
no results, to get the front yard 
spaded. He may even have to do it. 
himself . . . and by order. 

Pvt. Angelo J. Rossi busy denying 
that he is the mayor of San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Pvt. Elwood F. Kueny suddenly 
blossoming out into a dashing, ro¬ 
mantic ladies man, and Sgt. Adolph 
Gaydos flabbergasted by the sud¬ 
den change. 

Sgt. John “Willie” Dean recover¬ 
ing his voice which he lost at the 
ball game the other night. 

Sgt. Robert Bement arriving in the 
‘Sanctum’ waving a camp newspaper, 
the 94th M.R.U. ‘Fog Horn’ no less, 
which has a definitely unique way 
of describing a baseball game— 
whiih they lost. 
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JOHN H. HESTER 


Major General, United States Army 
Recently returned from the south Pacific area where, he wafc- 
awarded the Legion of Merit for his achievements. 


Over-Age Officers 
Retirement Ordered 
End of September 

Mandatory retirement of over-age 
officers of the Army will become 
effective September 30, 1943, it was 
announced today at the headquar¬ 
ters of Major General Kenyon A. 
Joyce, Commanding General of the 
Ninth Service Command, at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

A recent War Department direc¬ 
tive requires that officers who have 
reached the statutory retirement age 
will be relieved from active duty 
not later than September 30. 

The statutory age is 60 for officers 
up to and including the rank of 
colonel, 62 for brigadier generals 
and 64 for major generals, lieutenant 
generals and all officers of the 
Medical and Chaplain Corps. 

Enforced retirement affects a 
number of officers in the Ninth 
Service Command. Many are oc¬ 
cupying key positions on the head¬ 
quarters staff and in command of 
large posts, camps and installations. 
In their assigned duties they are 
giving the Government benefit of 
their experience and judgment 
gained during long years of faith¬ 
ful and efficient service. 

According to the policy announced 
by the War Department the expan¬ 
sion of the armed forces, Air, 
Ground and Service, has now 
reached a point of a gradual leveling 
off which probably will be com¬ 
pleted by the early fall. This 
leveling off process results for the 
time being in an overproduction of 
officers which must be met by the 
readjustments best calculated to 
maintain and improve the efficiency 
of the Army as a whole. 

The Government owes a salute to 
the stout-hearted older officers who 
volunteered their services at the 


outbreak of the limited emergency. 
Their patriotism is evidenced by 
their leaving the peace and comfort 
of retirement to take up difficult 
tasks of war administration or to 
remain at such tasks'after reaching 
an age when retirement could be 
accepted. 

In the early period of the expan¬ 
sion program there was a shortage 
of senior officers of experience who 
could assume positions of extended 


responsibility. Accordingly, a large 
number of officers beyond the sta¬ 
tutory age for retirement were 
continued or placed on- active duty 
where they have rendered very 
valuable service to the nation. 
HoWever, as other officers have* be¬ 
come available to perform these 
important tasks the War Department 
states it is now desirable for the 
general good of th*> Army to return 
(Continued on Page Three) 


Veteran Commander 
Comes Home from 
The South Pacific 

General Orders issued August 16, 
1943, from the South Pacific Area 
revealed that the Award Of The 
Legion of Merit was presented to 
John H. Hester, Major General, 
United States Army, recently ad¬ 
mitted to Letterman Hospital, for his 
services during the period, October 
22, 1942 to July 28, 1943 while sta¬ 
tioned in the South Pacific Area. 

The citation read in part: “***The 
Legion of Merit is awarded by the 
Commanding General, United States 
Army Forces in the South Pacific 
Areat to John H. Hester, Major 
General, United States Army for 
exceptionally meritorious conduct in 
the performance of outstanding ser¬ 
vices in the South Pacific Area from 
October 22, 1942 to July 28, 1943. 
As a division commander, General 
Hester, in conjunction with the 
Commander of the Amphibious 
Force in the South Pacific Area, 
planned the operation for occupa¬ 
tion of the Russell Islands. He 
commanded the ground forces in 
this operation, succeeded in the oc¬ 
cupation, and duly developed the 
Russell Islands as an advance base. 

“Later, in collaboration with the 
Commander of the Amphibious 
Force in the South Pacific, he 
worked out the details of plans for 
the capture of certain important 
and strategic localities in New 
Georgia. As Commander of the oc¬ 
cupational forces he succeeded in the 
capture of four important localities, 
and initiated the action for further 
^prosecution of this campaign.” 

General Hester was bom in the 
‘state of Georgia and was appointed 
from that state to attend the United 
States Military Academy in 19041 
He graduated in February, 1908, as a 
Second Lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Saturday, August 28, 1943 



ARMY EMERGENCY RELIEF IN ACTION 
Red Cross Social Service worker presenting telegram verify¬ 
ing emergency and making possible immediate assistance to 


soldier and his family. 



PLANE NAMED FOR FAMED FILM 
"TITA" for the initial letter of "This Is The Army" desig¬ 
nates a bomber of the Army Air Force. Left to right—Mr. 
A. P. Giannini, Lieut. Frank C. Sullivan, wounded aviator 
from New Guinea, and Mr. Leland W. Cutler, who served as 
chairman of the Citizens Committee for the premiere show¬ 
ing of the film in San Francisco. 


“Sir, I just got this from home.’ 

The officer looked up from his 
desk to see a soldier standing with 
outstretched hand holding a tele¬ 
gram—the “this” of his remark. 
The wire read: MOTHER VERY 
SICK CALLING FOR YOU—JUDY. 
Asking the man to sit down the 
officer, who was Director of the 
Army Emergency Relief Fund for 
Letterman Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, briefly inquired concern¬ 
ing the family back in Arkansas, 
ages and number of brothers and 
sisters, and a few other pertinent 
facts to form a mental picture of 
the situation. Then followed a tele¬ 
phoned request to the Red Cross for 
a member of the social service staff, 
who responded immediately. 

In. all cases where assistance is 
asked for a condition not in the 
immediate vicinity of the post or 
station the Red Cross is requested to 
verify the emergency—a service that 
is important and one that is ren¬ 
dered in a minimum of time due to 
the organization of local chapters all 
over the country. Very often it is 
only a matter of a few hours before 
a report is returned. 

While the Red Cross is engaged 
in the checking of a situation the 
Director calls on the transportation 
office to secure tentative reserva¬ 
tions on the trains to the home town 
of the soldier—or if speed is essen¬ 
tial—plane priority and reservation. 
The cost of the trip is estimated to 
include an allowance for food en 
route with a margin to cover unfor-‘ 
seen delays. Hie commanding offi¬ 
cer is informed of the case and 
asked to prepare an emergency fur¬ 
lough. 

Then when the Red Cross repre¬ 
sentative brings in the reply from 
the local chapter verifying the 
emergency and the necessity for the 
presence of the soldier at home all 
of the other activities concerned are 
instructed to complete their respec¬ 
tive functions, the soldier is handed 
a check and he is on his way home¬ 
ward. 

The incident related above is only 
one of the services rendered by the 
AER to the personnel of the Army. 
In fact, the scope of the field to be 
covered by the physical and mental 
well-being of the men who are 
fighting for their country and their 
homes. 

In the early days after congress 
had authorized allowances for de¬ 
pendants, there was a considerable 
lag between the first deductions 


from the pay of the man and the 
payment of the first dependant al¬ 
lowance. It was here in a very 
special way that} the EAR filled the 
'gap and tided over the families with 
loans until the first payment was 
made and a normal procedure 
developed. 

There have been instances where 
sudden illness has placed a drain on 
the family resources and the AER 
has promptly come forward to re¬ 


lieve the situation. It is the policy 
of the AER to make loans without 
interest charges where it is emer¬ 
gencies and relief in kind is ex¬ 
tended to cover other cases. 

The satisfying experience is often 
met by the officers administering 
AER of the reluctance of men or 
their families to accept outright 
grants. Nearly all make a request 
that the money advanced be con¬ 
sidered a loan, to be paid and when 


OF FILM 

the circumstances clearly indicate 
that such a procedure would prove 
a burden, it is not always easy to 
persuade the man to accept a grant. 
To date “chiselers” are rarities. 

In our office the AER has paid 
for medical and dental ' services, 
hospital bills, rent, groceries, cloth¬ 
ing; financial therapautic furloughs 
for men convalescing from wounds 
received in action; and does it all 
without administrative delay or red 
tape of any kind. The only con¬ 
dition demanded of the applicants is 
membership in the Army and veri¬ 
fication of the emergency. 

All of the above is possible be¬ 
cause of the Army Emergency Relief 
—the organization formed to assist 
the men of the Army and their 
families in times of distress and 
need. It is operated by the Army 
and functions at no expense to the 
funds of the AER. The Director and 
other officials are all commissioned 
officers and the work is part of their 
official duties. 

The AER had its inception in the 
early days of the expansion of the 
armed forces of the country when 
the need for a source of assistance 
similar to that of the Navy became 
increasingly evident. The Secretary 
of War appointed a board of of¬ 
ficers to organize the work of rais¬ 
ing funds and the setting up of 
branches throughout the Army. 
Various forms of programs were 
initiated in the early days to gather 
the money so sorely needed and 
generous donations from many 
sources helped in the achievement 
of the goal. 

Today, from his headquarters in 
Washington, the Eexecutive Director, 
who is a Major General of the Army, 
supervises the far-flung activities of 
the AER. Under him are branches 
in all of the service commands, 
under which in turn are the sections 
in immediate contact with the men 
and their families. There is a 
section of the AER in every Army 
post and in addition there is an 
AER office in the principal cities of 
the country. It means that a soldier 
or his family is never very far away 
from help when assistance is needed. 

It takes money, and lots of it, to . 
keep this great work functioning. 
Not wanting to drain government 
funds for AER uses, plans were laid 
at its very inception for nation-wide 
bazaars,, athletic events and enter¬ 
tainment schemes of all sorts, pro¬ 
ceeds of which were to build up the 
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theater is staging a reserved seat 
premiere of the picture at advanced 
prices. With the Army and special 
Civilian Committees working hand- 
Jn-hand with theater operators, 
these first showings of the all-Army 
show will be given the greatest fan¬ 
fare and widespread publicity ever 
accorded a motion picture. 

The result should be new records 
in theater attendance. A mere* $20,- 
000,000 national gross is not an im¬ 
possibility. The Hollywood Theater 
in New York City, where the picture 
is now playing, hasn’t had an empty 
seat since opening day, July 28th. 
Philadelphia reports its 5000 seat 
Mastbaum Theater 1 is completely 
sold out in advance of opening. 

San Francisco had an opportunity 
to be part of this enterprise on 
Wednesday, August 18th, at the Fox 
Theater, when the premiere of 
“This Is The Army’ ’ was held. 
Among those present were: Major 
General Kenyon A. Joyce, Com¬ 
manding General of the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command, Herbert Hoover, 
only living ex-president of the 
United States, and many other 
high-ranking officers of the Army 
and Navy, and leading citizens of 
the community. 

Major General Joyce officiated at a 
brief ceremony in the lobby of the 
theater, at which scrolls were pre¬ 
sented to Mr. Leland W. Cutler, 
chairman of the Citizen’s ' Commit¬ 
tee, and Mr. B. V. Sturdivant, di¬ 
vision manager of the Northern 
California chain of Fox West Coast 
Theaters, for their cooperation in 
making k success of the program. 


MORE ABOUT 
RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 


(Continued from Page One) 

to an inactive status those officers 
who have passed the retirement age. 

To the officers departing because 
of the mandatory application of the 
policy, the Commanding General of 
the Ninth Service Command, Major 
General Kenyon A. Joyce, states: 

“Your services have been invalu¬ 
able to the Government and to me. 
It has been through your generous 
efforts and devotion to duty that 
this command has accomplished its 
part in the stupendous task which 
the v^ar has imposed on all elements 
of the armed forces. I regret your 
departure and wish for you all con¬ 
tentment in your well earned sur¬ 
cease from the trying grind of the 
war effort.” 


honored by being allowed to con¬ 
tribute their services were: Joan 
Leslie, Lieut. Ronald Reagan, who 
was assigned by the Army, George 
Murphy, Kate Smith, who broke a 
in Technicolor. Among the stars 
long-standing rule she made ten 
years ago never to appear in films, 
Alan Hale, George Tobias, Frances 
Langford, Charles Butterworth and 
many others. Even stage celebrities 


Fund’s financial structure. Citizens 
all over the United States responded 
whole-heartedly and little by little 
enough money was raised to start 
things moving. 

It was not until Irving Berlin’s all¬ 
soldier show “This Is The Army,” all 
proceeds to AER scheme, started 
that the Fund received any big 
financial help. “This Is The Army,” 
which was conceived and dedicated 
to the AER, played for many months 
in New York City to packed houses 
and then went out on tour of the 
country. When the run of the stage 
show had finished and figures were 
added up it was found that AER had 
almost $2,000,000 more to work with 
than before. 

As its bank account increased, so 
did the demands to drain it. Mil¬ 
lions of men were in arms and a 
good percentage of their families had 
to be taken care of. The sum raised 
by Berlin’s show which seemed so 
large at first, paled into insignifi¬ 
cance next to the need to be met. 

Just about that time, Jack L. 
Warner, Vice-president of Warner 
Bros. Pictures, Inc., saw the show 
in New York and immediately made 
inquiries as to how he might pur¬ 
chase the screen rights. The out¬ 
come of his investigation was that 
he sat down and wrote a check 
from Warner Bros, for $250,000, pur¬ 
chasing the right to film the stage 
show. This contract contained a 
binder that all proceeds were to be 
turned over to the Army Emergency 
Relief Fund. The motion picture 
business was flabbergasted. Never 
in the history of films had one pic¬ 
ture been dedicated to a relief fund 
in so grand a scale. Irving Berlin, 
so happy that his “baby” was really 
growing up, agreed to appear in the 
picture himself as he did in the 
stage show. He also agreed to come 
to Hollywood and personally super¬ 
vise the production. 

Production reins were shared by 
Jack L. Warner and Hal B. Wallis. 
Director Michael Curtiz, famous for 
his “The Sea Hawk,” “Robin Hood,” 
“Yankee Doodle Dandy,” etc., was 
assigned the directing job. They all 
gladly contributed their services. 
Things happened fast. A directive 
was issued from the War Depart¬ 
ment that the 350 original soldier 
members of the stage show were to 
appear in the screen vesion: Dozens 
of Hollywood’s top actors and ac¬ 
tress clamoured to donate their 
services. The ones found best 
suited for the parts were given the 
okay and production started. 

It was decided to make the film 


PART OF THE CROWD 

Watching the San Francisco premiere of "This is the Arirty" 
at the Fox Theatre where every one of the 4651 seats were 

filled. 


like Ernest Truex and Victor Moore, 
who had sons in the Army as part 
of the show, appeared for a scene. 
“This Is The Army” got off to a 
grand start as a motion picture. 

At the start of production plans 
weer laid down to gather in even 
more money for Army Emergency 
Relief. A gigantic premiere setup 
was arranged. Every city in the 
country with a motion picture 


MAJOR GENERAL KENYON JOYCE 
Presenting scroll to Mr. Leland W. Cutler, Chairman of the 
Citizen's Committee, for his excellent work in behalf of the 
Army Emergency Relief. 
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EDITORIAL 

Self-Improvement 

A few men have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the opportunities 
offered in the off-duty educa¬ 
tion program; many more 
might. 

The Special Service Officer 
can and will give you assist¬ 
ance in selecting courses 
through the Armed Forces In¬ 
stitute. He will secure records 
md materials for men desir¬ 
ing to study a foreign langu¬ 
age. He will help set up classes 
for the study of typing, short¬ 
hand, physics, arithmetic, alge¬ 
bra, trigonometry, geometry, 
military correspondence and 
bookkeeping, for he can secure 
self-teching texts for your 
use. He will help arrange tours 
to places of historic and edu¬ 
cational interest. He will help 
form hobby groups and provide 
the materials. 

Why not be wise and take 
advantage of these services 
that he can provide for your 
improvement? 

After this fracas is over, 
where will you stand in the em¬ 
ployment line? True, you do 
not have much free time, but 
you have some — How are 
you using it? 



To Captain and Mrs. Thomas 
William Lane, a daughter, Linda 
Marie, bom August 20, 1943, weight 
seven pounds thirteen ounces. 



of Captain SARA C. BROGAN for 
Camp Claiborne, Louisiana. Miss 
Brogan has been at Letterman since 
March 22, 1941, being promoted to 
Chief Nurse in June 1942, and to 
the rank of Captain in July 1943. 
Last February she celebrated her 
twenty-fifth anniversary of service 
in the Army Nurse Corps. She has 
had the distinction of serving in ten 
different stations, including France 
in World War I. 

While her many friends at Letter- 
man will miss Miss Brogan greatly, 
they are pleased that she is being 
assigned to a command of her own. 
She has earned this recognition and 
will be followed by the good wishes 
of all who have had the pleasure of 
knowing her. 

NEW ARRIVALS: 

Another nurse has arrived this 
week to take up the study of anes¬ 
thesia. She is Miss FANNIE KESTI 
of South Range, Michigan. She re¬ 
ceived her nurse’s training at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital in Hancock, Mich¬ 
igan, and has been assigned to duty 
at Camp Grant, Illinois, and Camp 
Beale, California, before coming to 
Letterman. 

Missing trains seems to be a spe¬ 
cialty with two members of the 
ANC. Delegated, recently, to escort 
a group of patients to Long View, 
Texas, Lieutenants Frieda Marks 
and Helen Hibbard failed to make 
connections with the train when it 
left the hospital and had to get a 
staff car to drive them down to 
Third and Townsend in order to 
catch it. Everything went well until 
the return trip when they again 
missed the train leaving Long View, 
necessitating the expenditure of 
$37.50 in cold cash for car hire to 
get them to Ft. Worth in time to 
catch it there. 

It would seem that this should 
have cured them but instead missing 
trains had by this time become a 
habit for the train got away from 
them again at Los Angles, but they 
managed to board it at Glendale. As 
there was no occasion for them to 
leave the train until its arrival in 
San Francisco, they were able to 
get back without further mishap. 

Perhaps the old saying should be 
changed to read: “Time and tide 
(and trains) wait for no man (or 




OBSERVER 

<E> SAW 

T/5 Patrick J. Sullivan getting 
ready for the train ride that would 
take him out of his native Califor¬ 
nia for the first time in his life. 

* * * 

Captain Willard S. Calden leaving 
us again and this time it looks like 
“for keeps.” 

* * * 

One of our more attractive young 
ladies who made a recent flying trip 
to Reno but up to the present is 
not showing a ring. 

* * * 

Lieut. Noel Anderson, formerly of 
our surgical staff, back again tem¬ 
porarily to commit matrimony. 

* • * 

Chaplain Frank P. MacKenzie, one 
time Letterman post Chaplain, in 
town to renew old acquaintances 
and comparing Seattle weather with 

what we have here. 

* * • 

The prevue of the film “So Proud¬ 
ly We Hail” which promises to do a 
lot for nurse recruitment. 1st Lieut. 
Eunice Hatchett was the technical 
adviser in the making of the film. 

Moving Pictures 
At Post Theater 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 

AUGUST 31 and SEPTEMBER 1: 
CRYSTAL BALL — Ray Miland 
and Paulette Goddard. Also Short 
Subjects. 

Thursday and Friday, 

SEPTEMBER 2 and 3: 

MR. LUCKY—Lorraine Day and 
Cary Grant. Also Short Subjects. 
Saturday and Sunday, 

SEPTEMBER 4 and 5: 

THE GREAT GILDERSLEEVE— 
with Harold Peary. Also Short 
Subjects. 

woman).” 

A wedding of interest to the Army 
Nurse Corps was solemnized at five 
o’clock on August 27th at the Old 
Post Chapel, Presidio of San Fran¬ 
cisco, with Chaplain Lester L. Mc- 
Cammon of Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital officiating. The occasion was 
the marriage of Lieutenant Barbara 
D. Walker, ANC, Letterman Hos¬ 
pital, and 2nd Lieutenant Noel An¬ 
derson, Infantry, stationed at Fort 
Leonard Wood, Missouri. 

Congratulations and best wishes 
are extended the newlyweds. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, August 29, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Overseas Chaplain 
Sets Up A Record 
For Services 

The War Department reported a 
record of service made by 1st Lieu. 
Henry C. Bristow of Perry, New 
York, which is outstanding, particu¬ 
larly in view of the fact that Lieu¬ 
tenant Bristow is an Army Chaplain. 

Chaplain Bristow drove a three- 
quarter ton truck from camp to 
camp during the March Campaign 
in North Africa, and piled up a rec¬ 
ord of forty-five services in six days 
—thirty-six of which were conduct¬ 
ed under fire and three interrupted 
by enemy planes. 

Interesting Talk 
Given by Col. Sams 
To Letterman Staff 

Colonel Crawford F. Sams, Medi¬ 
cal Corps, recently returned from a 
tour of duty in the Middle East, gave 
a very interesting lecture to the of¬ 
ficers at Letterman on Tuesday af¬ 
ternoon. 

Colonel Sams spoke at length on 
the military situation in that sector 
of the world battle front and gave 
particular emphasis to the medical 
phase of our activities. 

In the audience, in addition to the 
Commandng General, Brigadier 
General Frank Weed, was Major 
General James C. Magee, former 
surgeon general of the army. 

Son of Gen. Chennault 
Saved from Japs 

Waterproof, La. (CNS)—D. W. 

Chennault, who was rescued from 
a Japanese-held island after the 
U. S. light cruiser Helena was 
sunk in the Southwest Pacific, is 
the fifth son of Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault, commander of the 
14th U. S. Air Task Force in China. 
Gen. Chennault has three sons in 
the Army and two in Government 
work. The one who was rescued is 
in the Navy. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



This week’s “Buck” is well known 
around the post, especially to the 
soft ball fans. His name is Private 
Scott G. Ross, and he is the ace 
pitcher for the championship Let- 
terman Soft Ball Club. His remark¬ 
able pitching was extremely help¬ 
ful in capturing the winner’s cup 
for the Medics recently. 

“Scotty” was born in King City, 
Missouri, where he lived until he 
was six years old, then he moved 
to St. Joseph, Missouri. He com¬ 
pleted grade school, high school, and 
one year of Junior College in that 
city. His quest for knowledge was 
then transferred to the New Mexico 
State School of Mines at Socorro, 
New Mexico, for a period of one 
year. From there he went to Okla¬ 
homa A. & M. College at Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, for two and one-half 
years and from there to Oklahoma 
City University for another year 
and a half. So, Private Ross’ edu¬ 
cational background has been un¬ 
usually complete. He played basket¬ 
ball under the well-known mentor 
Henry Iba, famous Midwestern 
basketball coach. 

In 1940 Ross decided to seek his 
fortune in California, and made his 
way to Los Angeles, and two weeks 
later found himself employed at the 
Union Oil Company as a labratory 
inspector. He continued in this 
work for a year, until his “greet¬ 
ings” arrived and he was inducted 
into the army. 

Private Ross was sent first to Fort 
MacArthur and then to Letterman, 
arriving here on January 15, 1943. 
Upon completion of his basic train¬ 
ing, he was enrolled in the Surgi¬ 
cal Technicians School, and three 
months later was assigned to duty 
at Letterman in surgery, where he 
is at present. 

He is married, and Mrs. Ross is 
employed in the office of Captain 
Rex P. Clayton, M.A.C., Mess Of¬ 
ficers. 


CHAPLAINS IN THE GOOD OLD DAYS 
WERE HANDY WITH SHOOTIN' IRONS 


Remember the recent song, 
“Praise the Lord and pass the 
Ammunition,” and the eyebrow rais¬ 
ing because a chaplain of the Navy 
would so far forget the “cloth he 
wears” as to pick up a gun and pull 
the trigger at the enemy of his 
country? 

We do not pretend to know what 
basis, if any, existed for the Pass 
the Ammunition song above re¬ 
ferred to, but if any chaplain at 
Pearl Harbor actually did pass the 
ammunition he was mild as com¬ 
pared to many Army chaplains in 
the Civil War (Union Army semi¬ 
official records), wherein it is re¬ 
corded that “some chaplains were 
killed while firing muskets in the 
thickest of the fighting. Many \yere 
skilled marksmen.” 

One of these, it appears, was Army 
Chaplain Fuller, of a Massachusetts 
regiment. His resignation had just 
been placed in his hands, but at 
that moment “the skirmishers 
started out, and Fuller went with 
them. He was later found dead, his 
rifle in his hands.” 

Chaplain Springer, of Wisconsin, 
was another like Fuller. “He seized 
a rifle and for four hours was in 
the hottest of the fighting. He was 
mortally wounded.” 

Then there was Chaplain Ambrose, 
who was killed at Petersburg, of 
whom his commanding officer wrote: 
“A braver man never lived; a truer 
man never wore a uniform.” 

At Resaca, among the Confederate 
dead was a family group—a gray- 
haired chaplain and his two soldier 
sons. 

We have the written testimony of 
General Berden as to Chaplain 


Barber, of the 2nd Regiment: “He 
took a rifle and went along with 
the skirmishers with his usual 
bravery.” 

General Giles A. Smith at the 
Battle of Atlanta has written this 
of Chaplain Bennet, of the 32nd 
Ohio: “He carried his musket and 
fought all day in the ranks, which 
I learn is his custom on all such 
occasions.” 

Chaplain H. C. Trumbull, 10th 
Connecticut, was another. His 
brother officers petitioned that he 
be brevetted a major, because, they 
said, “He always was at the position 
of greatest danger; twice displayed 
conspicuous gallantry, dashing into 
the thickest of the fight to encour¬ 
age the wavering line.” 

In Civil War days, clergymen in 
civil life, in some instances took up 
arms as fighting officers. Thus it is 
noted at Cold Harbor the former 
Rev. Jeremiah Drake was Colonel 
Drake, 112th New York Regiment. 
On the side of the South, Bishop 
Polk in civil like was Corps Gen¬ 
eral Polk, who fell in the Atlanta 
campaign. 

In those days Army bandsmen 
were non-combatant litter bearers, 
but like the chaplains they got their 
dander up. The record states that 
“the band of the 48th Ohio laid 
aside their, musical instruments, 
picked up rifles and fought. Two 
of them were killed.” 

In ’61 to ’65 no Geneva Convention 
agreements had been made specify¬ 
ing chaplains as non-combatants, 
not supposed to fire a gun. , But 
chaplains, since time immemorial, 
have proved themselves, red-blooded 
men in defense of their cause. 



FORMER LETTERMANITE IN AFRICA 


Capt. Chaunceford Mounce, one time member of the staff 
on duty at the Letterman outpatient department, looks hale 
and hearty on the desert sands. L to R—Capt. Mounce, Pfc. 
Bill Rogers, and Pvt. Dixie Sloan, all of the medical Depart¬ 
ment. 


ON THE SPOT 



On the Spot for this week is a 
man who just g 9 t out of the hospi¬ 
tal where he has been confined 
with a broken foot suffered in the 
comparatively mild game of soft ball. 
The man is T/4th Gr. Raymond E. 
Edmondson, Meat Cutter, and the 
foot was injured while Sgt. Ed¬ 
mondson was helping his team¬ 
mates win the recent Coca Cola, 
softball championship trophy. LOD? 
Yes, we think so. 

He was bom in Juniata, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, January 11, 1911, and spent 
the first 20 years of his life there. 
He finished school when he was 17 
and immediately took up the buther 
business with a large grocery store 
back there where he remained for 
the next three years. In September 
1930 he moved to Oakland and took 
a position with the Safeway Stores, 
again as a butcher, and worked for 
them for a period of 13 years until 
his induction into the armed forces. 
He^ was married in January 1934 to 
Miss Dorothy Sanders of Oakland, 
California. 

“McGee,” as he is known to his 
friends, comes by his ball playing 
honestly, for he played ball both in 
Pennsylvania and Oakland. In the 
Alameda league he played semi-pro 
hard ball for two years. Doubtless 
this accounts for his excellent play¬ 
ing for the Letterman soft ball club. 
He is also an expert swimmer and 
has won over 100 cups and ribbons 
as proof and has held the A. A. U. 
championship in both the 50 and 100 
yard events in Oakland. He also 
admits that he plays basketball. 

He was inducted into the army 
twice . . but knowing “McGee,” he 

Would do it the unusual way. The 
first time was February 17, 1941, 
and here at Letterman, and then 
the “over 28” ruling took effect and 
he was released to civil life, only 
to be recalled on February 4, 1942, 
and returned to Letterman. 
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OLD CARMEL MISSION ABOUNDS IN 
INTEREST FOR ALL CALIFORNIANS 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Good luck to the following men 
who were transferred in grade to 
new commands during the week: 
Technicians Fourth Grade Daniel B. 
Bailey, Stanley L. Boyd; Privates 
First Class John J. Hartman, Wil¬ 
liam A. Smith, Fred C. Sutton, Leo 
F. Shepherd, Jr., Robert W. Harvey 
and George M. Vale; and Privates 
Joseph B. Henson and Hubert H. 
Piercy. 

* * * 

Also good luck to the following 
meh who have, accepted discharges 
from the Army for the convenience 
of the government and are now 
“Misters” again. They are: Cor¬ 
porals Leo H. Fogle and James E. 
Croom. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

The detachment Isaac Walton im-J 
proving! M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz top¬ 
ping last week’s fish with a ten- 
pounder this week and claiming 
that the one next week will be even 
larger. 

T/4th Gr. Wallace May bouncing 
up with a funny story regularly 
every two days, and really getting 
laughs. 

The number of cars receiving 
“wax jobs” under the Sgts. LaVerne 
“Junior” Boland, Lewin Villa com¬ 
bine. 

T/4th Gr. Alvin Segar eating a 
very large onion as calmly as if it 
were an apple. Such tastes. 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox’ un¬ 
canny ability to be able to fix any¬ 
thing anytime anywhere. 

Pvts. George Mode and Thomas 
“Yonder” Baxter driving people 
slowly crazy by whistling the same 
tune. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein blush- 
ingly accepting the title of “Pinball 
Champion of 1943” due to his amaz¬ 
ing skill on the four-legged bandits. 

S/Sgt. Leonard Bell hoping that 
some one will take pity on him and 
vacate an apartment so that cupid 
doesn’t have to wait any longer. 
Patience, Bell. 

Cpl. Joseph Sansore assuring 
everyone but his wife that he doesn’t 
draw the “Wolf” cartoon that ap¬ 
pears in this paper each week. 


A group of interested tourists 
were examining the four marble 
slabs on the sanctuary floor of Mis¬ 
sion Carmel, one of the twenty-one 
missions begun by the Franciscans 
in California. Above one of the 
slabs was a plain wooden cross. 

A thin man in the group mumbled 
to himself: “Junipero Serra 
couldn’t have been buried here. I 
know. I played around here when a 
child and the only grave around here 
in 1885 was a hole in the ground, 
empty and covered with—” What’s 
that?” asked their guide who had 
just returned from getting the of¬ 
ficial burial records. “You claim 
that Padra Junipero Serra’s grave 
isn’t here?” He pointed to the slab 
on the floor, above which the plain 
wooden cross stood. He opened the 
musty ledger and laid it on the 
alter rail and turned several pages, 
saying: “Here’s what Padre Palou 
wrote:” Translating the Spanish he 
read aloud: “On the 29th of Au¬ 
gust, 1784, in the church of this 
mission, of San Carlos del Barromeo, 
inside of the communion rail on the 
gospel side in front of the altar of 
Our Lady of Sorrows, was buried 
the body of beloved Padre Junipero 
Serra.” 

The above experience was recalled 
by Harry Downie, noted restorer, 
curator, historian, archaeologist and 
guide of the California missions, as 
we were walking up the aisle of 
Mission San Carlos Barromeo del 
Rio Carmel, or as it is commonly 
known today, Mission Carmel. He 
paused at the grave of Junipero 
Serra, whose cause of beatification 


was introduced at Rome in 1934, and 
said: “I’ve never had one bit of 
trouble since.” 

The young historian and church 
restorer not only knows the facts of 
the Franciscan missions but knows 
that he knows them. He will show 
you, if you’re interested, the his¬ 
torical document written in Palou’s 
own handwriting, which describes 
Serra’s preparation for death. He 
will show you newspaper clippings, 
dated July 3, 1882, which tell of the 
official opening of the four graves 
in the sanctuary of Mission Carmel; 
show you actual photographs of the 
event, together with a list of names 
—over 400 of them—of the people 
present when the graves were ex¬ 
amined, the redwood coffins pried 
open and the bodies of the four 
friars identified. 

The determination to restore the 
mission came to ’Downie when he 
found himself on the pine-clad hills 
overlooking Mission Carmel and the 
white beaches and changing current 
of colors of Carmel Bay. He 
thought of the slight framed Padre 
Juniper who had founded nine of the 
twenty-one missions in California; 
who in spite of wretched health and 
an ulcerated leg, limped more than 
6,000 miles in his lifetime, baptizing 
and confirming thousands of Indians. 
Sitting there he saw the learned 
Padre once again instructing the In¬ 
dians, explaining the knack of grow¬ 
ing fruit trees—oranges, lemons, figs, 
dates and olives—seeds of which he 
had brought away from the tiny isle 
of Mallorca, Spain; saw him explain- 
(Continued. on page eight) 

★ . 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Another three men to join the 
Headquarters Section for duty this 
week were T/5th Gr. Roy C. Sim¬ 
mons, Pvt. Hugh G. Dorminy, and 
Pvt. Robert M. Martin. These men 
were highly recommended for their 
future positions as instructors in the 
schools and no doubt they will not 
let us down! 

T/4th Gr. Melvin L. W. Oberdick 
and Cpl. Leo. Schutz are now on 
detached service. Both of these men 
hope to spend a few days at home— 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

Here’s some real hot— and I mean 
HOT news! S/Sgt. Benjamin T. 
Shedoudy has been escorting for 
nearly a week, mind you, a sweet 
young thing called Renee and al¬ 
ready he states they are going 
steady! And what’s this we hear 
about his tripping down to the bank 
three times, huh? ? ? ? • 

Pvt. Howard S. May, assistant 
mail orderly, does something else 
than sort the mail all day long. Last 
Sunday everyone in the detach¬ 
ment was awed when they saw the 
great haul Private May had taken 
the previous afternoon — seventy 
pounds of striped bass! ! ! 

Pvt. Richard M. Johnson’s favorite 
hobby is collecting live frogs. 
Rather unusual, isn’t it, Johnson? 

Here is the feminine answer for 
the detachment’s problem bachelor 
—Pvt. Douglas H. Castleman: She 
must be tall and blond, and pleas¬ 
antly plump, very refined, must have 
knowledge of classical music, and 
will have to bear hearing about 
same throughout the day; must be a 
good athlete—at least capable of 
running two miles; must not object 
to philandering; and above all, must 
be able to supply her loving mate 
with an unlimited source of in¬ 
come! ! ! ! 

T/5th Gr. John R. Eckenroad, the 
bashful and jilted man in last week’s 
column, has just announced he has 
found another heart throb! We 
have just learned from undisclosed 
sources that this new Casanova was 
engaged to the girl the second night 
he went out with her! But that’s 
nothing—he has made it known that 
he does not expect to rush into any 
contract of marriage until at least 
two weeks! ! ! Boy, what a man! 


★ ★ 



ENTRANCE TO CARMEL MISSION 
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The company has three very uni¬ 
que characters in Privates Obie 
Hines, Luther Penney, and Minor 
(Buck-Wheat) Jones. Each possesses 
distinctive characteristics. Hines is 
noted for his mode of dress, Penney 
is jovial and really enjoys army life, 
and Jones is the company master of 
ceremonies, especially where the 
new men are concerned. He always 
enjoys a good joke at their expense. 

The litter squads and baggage 
groups are mastering the art of self 
sufficiency and are now able to 
make excellent showings on their 
details, and have been commended 
repeatedly on their performances. 

Sergeant George Hill has revealed 
a new side of his pleasant person¬ 
ality. He has just composed and 
written a patriotic song. We wish 
him success in this new field, and 
hope that his song becomes a num¬ 
ber one hit. 

Sergeant Roy C. Lee, a former 
member of the 717th, sends greet¬ 
ings and best wishes to the company 
and is very proud of his new stripes. 
The entire company returns the 
courtesy and wishes him many 
more stripes, to add to those he has 
now. 

The company was pleasantly sur¬ 
prised by a former member, Private 
Lawrence Ebow, who is on his way 
to Los Angeles and dropped in to 
say hello to his old friends, who 
were pleased to see him again. 

Lieut Samuel G. Chadman, a 
soldier, a friend, and a very popular 
man with the 717th, bids farewell 
to the company as he leaves for Fort 
Huachuca where he will take up 
new duties. 

The fisherman have finally come 
up with a legitimate excuse for not 
catching any fish. The seals have 
been playing and feeding off shore 
for several days, and thereby hangs 
the tale (if doesn’t belong to a fish!) 

Our bouquet of the week goes to 
Private Curtis D. Howard. He is 
a graduate of Los Angeles High 
School, and also has studied at Los 
Angeles City College. In civilian 
life he was a machinist. His hobbies 
are radio and photography, and he 
has won several prizes with his ex¬ 
cellent photographic work. Howard 
is married, and has a lovely one 
month old daughter. 




FAMED FILM ARRIVES FOR PREMIERE 
Corporal Dorothy Stark, WAC., of Jefferson City, Mo., re¬ 
ceives the container from a member of the Air Transport 
Command. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Cownikt IW3 by totrib.».d by C*«p N«wip*P«' Stmc. 


things to do!" 


"I can think of much pleasanter 


Bob Crosby's Band 
Gives 'Hot' Program 
In LGH Patio 

Bob Crosby and his famous Dixie¬ 
land Band, with the Pied Pipers, 
Joy Hodges and Phil Regan, enter¬ 
tained the patients of Letterman 
General Hospital in the patio on 
Friday afternoon. Tonight Crosby’s 
band and other professional enter¬ 
tainers will play for a gigantic 
military ball for over 15,000 service 
men at the San Francisco Audi¬ 
torium. The occasion is the Four¬ 
teenth Annual Harbor Day cele¬ 
bration under auspices of the San 
Francisco Junior Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. 

Six thousand dancing partners for 
the service men have been provided 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
and Hospitality House for the dance 
following the Victory Parade of 
Spotlight Bands broadcast, spon¬ 
sored by the Coca-Cola company, 
and which will be presented before 
the dance. In addition to the Crosby 
band, a second orchestra will be on 
hand, Phil Bovaro and his KGO 
orchestra. The broadcast and dance 
will climax’ a full program for Har¬ 
bor Day, including sailing races, 
aquatic carnival, luncheons, and 
tour of Bay Area shipyards. 

Mayors and civic leaders of over 
two hundred Northern California 
cities, already invited for Harbor 
Day celebrations, will also be pres¬ 
ent at the broadcast, to be heard at 
6:30 p.m. over KGO and 145 other 
Blue Network stations. Invitations 
also have been extended to Lieut 
General John L. DeWitt, Commaftd- 
ing the Fourth Army and Western 
Defense Command, and to Vice- 
Admiral John W. Greenslade, Com¬ 
mandant of the Twelfth Naval Dis¬ 
trict and Western Sea Frontier, and 
to commanding officers of all mili¬ 
tary posts in the area. 

Tickets for servicemen and 
women may be obtained from the 
Chaplain. Officers and wives will 
be admitted without tickets, either 
for officer or wife. Tickets for 
wives of enlisted men may be ob¬ 
tained from the Chaplain. Dress for 
ladies is formal, service men and 
women in uniform. 


Pasadena, Cal. (CNS)—Fed up 
with filling out Government 
forms, Mrs. George Green slashed, 
her wrists the other day. Her son 
said she was “perfectly normal” 
until she was required to fill out 
reams of official forms in order 
to land a job as bookkeeper in a 
sheet metal shop. 
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This Is The Man 
Behind The Man 
Behind The Camera 



Soon there will be ten thousand 
army projectionists breathing fer¬ 
vent thanks to Private Glenn Eve, 
artist attached to the Signal Corps 
Photographic Laboratory at the Pre¬ 
sidio of San Francisco. For he is 
doing a good job creating the easy- 
to-read, simple-to-follow instruction 
diagrams which will be given to 
graduates of the projection room at 
the Training Film Library. 

Doing a good job is one of Eve’s 
specialties. When only fourteen 
months old he did such a goocj job 
of crayon drawing on the wallpaper 
that he decided to become an artist 
and ever since has followed that am¬ 
bition. 

Born June 23, 1921, in Salt Lake 
City, Eve went with his family to 
Los Angeles in 1925, then on to San 
Francisco where he attended Com¬ 
merce High School and studied art. 
Then to Walt Disney’s Studio in 
Hollywood where as assistant ani¬ 
mator he added artistic touches to 
many of the famous cartoon char¬ 
acters seen on the screen. A couple 
of jobs, one as a photo finisher and 
another at a large commercial art 
firm and then Eve took on a full 
time job as a husband. In Los An¬ 
geles he met and married Betty Jane 
Madru. Pretty, companionable Betty 
Jane is not only her husband’s best 
admirer and sincerest critic, she is 
also his finest model. 

After the war, plans indicate that 
the illustrative art field will have a 
talented new artist in the ranks. 
Glenn hopes to get into the game 
either in San Francisco or Los An¬ 
geles, preferring the magazine or il¬ 
lustrative field. But no matter what 
success Private Glenn Eve attains 
after the war, his work will never 
be appreciated as much as the pro¬ 
jector diagram he is now making for 
vise by the Army’s projectionist just 
out of school. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

If you want them ,and you should, we've got them. Two 
ways to make your War Bond purchases. First, there is the 
Pay Reservation plan which is still in effect and, now we 
have a new addition. War Bonds for cash with immediate 
delivery an actual fact. In fact, while you're counting out 
the money, our Finance personnel are making out your War 
Bond. Gone are the days of trips off the post for the Bonds. 
Gone are the temptations offered by the many shoppes one 
must pass. Our own Finance Dept, in room 302, Administra¬ 
tion Bldg, is now prepared to sell you War Bonds for cash. 
Capt. Wayne B. Akers, Finance Officer, and his able staff 
sincerely hope that every Officer, Soldier and Civilian em¬ 
ployee will take advantage of this new convenience. 

Utilization of this new service to War Bond buying per¬ 
sonnel will bring added credit to Letterman. Just as in the 
Pay Reservation Campaign, purchases are recorded and the 
number of purchases reflect on our standing. Take advant¬ 
age of the services rendered by Capt. Akers and his staff and 
boost Letterman's standing to 100 per cent. 



LETTERMAN HOSPITAL AND ICE FOLLIES 


bowling teams met again recently in the yearly series they 
play when the Ice Follies come to town. This year at last 
thre Ice Follies won by twenty odd pins after being spotted 
120 pins per series by the Medics. Lined up after the game 
are Bud LaLondi, Pat McNulty, Kenneth Robertson, Bud 
Shannahan, and Heine Brock seated of the Follies and T/3rd 
gr. Charles Wilcox, T/5th gr. Frank Marano, T/4th Gr. John 
DaviVand S/Sgt. Walter Yohe of Letterman. High scorers of 
both teams were absent when the picture was taken—Eddie 
Shipstad and M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz. 


MORE ABOUT 
MISSION CARMEL 


(Continued from page six) 

ing the raising of cattle and the 
making of woolen goods. 

All this came to him and his 
thoughts shot swiftly back to 1784, 
when Serra, 71, asked his life long 
friend, Padre Palou, to prepare him 
for Holy Viaticum; of his burial the 
following day, next to Padre Crespi, 
in the sanctuary; of the wailing and 
mourning of the Mission Indians. It 
was this that made him say: “I’ll 
restore Padre Serra’s beloved mis¬ 
sion, if it’s the last thing I’ll ever 
do.” 

Today, eleven years later, Downie 
has not only restored the mission 
itself, but is, in addition, carrying 
on almost single-handed and with 
very little cash the complete restor¬ 
ation of the mission buildings. All 
about the mission you find evidence 
of Downie’s patient research, skill 
and resourcefulness. He has not 
only cleaned the walls but through 
some magic twist of good fortune 
has restored the original friese. He 
has repaired priceless old paintings 
once considered hopeless by art ex¬ 
perts. A fine example of his handi¬ 
work is the Pieta,—the scene where 
Christ, having been lowered from 
the cross, reposes peacefully in the 
loving arms of His blessed Mother, 
Mary—painted in 1777 by Miguel 
Rodriguez, founder of the Academy 
of Fine Arts in Mexico City. 

Mr. Downie modestly disclaims 
having revived the dramatic custom 
of Good Friday, when Christ’s body, 
his arms drawn to His side, is low¬ 
ered from the cross at the end of 
the Three Hours and wrapped in a 
white sheet and borne on a stretcher 
to the Mortuary Chapel where it 
reposes until noon, Holy Saturday. 

“Some day,” said Mr. Downie, “I 
hope to see all of the Franciscan 
missions in California restored to 
their original splendor and beauty. 
It can—and should—be done.” 

(St. Anthony Messenger, August, 
1943.) 


Put Your 
Payroll Savings 
en a Family Basis 

Make 10 per cent 
Just a Starting 
Point 


















CUTTING THE WEDDING CAKE 


Lieutenant Barbara D. Walker, ANC, slicing through the 
wedding cake with the sabre belonging to Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, our Commanding General, while the happy 
groom. Lieutenant Noel Anderson looks on. The wedding 
ceremony took place at the new Post Chapel, Presidio of 
San Francisco, on Saturday evening, with Chaplain Lester 
L. McCammon officiating. 


Military Government 
Fills Needed Want 
In Occupied Lands 

As our Army advances deeper 
and deeper into enemy territory, 
city after city is freed from the yoke 
of oppression. But this sudden 
release may bring chaos in its wake, 
if immediate steps are not taken to 
restore order. Fires will probably 
be raging in the conquered city. 
Disease may be prevalent. The 
electric and water supply plants 
may not be functioning. Snipers 
may be lurking among the ruined 
buildings. A hidden radio trans¬ 
mitter may still be sending out 
vicious propaganda or military in¬ 
formation to the enemy. 

Our fighting troops cannot stop 
to rehabilitate a fallen city. Yet 
to leave conquered territory in such 
turmoil is a menace not only to its 
own population but to our fighting 
men. Disease epidemics, if not con¬ 
trolled, will affect our troops. 
Enemy agents, if not apprehended, 
will sabotage our movements. 

These problems were long ago 
recognized by our Army. Schools 
of Military Government and Civil 
Affairs were established under the 
supervision of the Provost Marshal 
General. Here specialisits are trained 
by instructors who have had wide 
experience in military and civil ad¬ 
ministration. The student body 
consists of men who held responsible 
positions in the fields of health, 
education, finance, government, law, 
etc. These Civil Affairs Officers are 
taught how to utilize the civilian 
population of conquered territory to 
the best interests of the people and 
our own troops. 

In most instances, the enemy 
government officials will have al¬ 
ready fled when our troops enter a 
city. Civil Affairs Officers assisting 
the military commander help to re¬ 


establish a working government and 
guide the cooperating officials in the 
tremendous task of rebuilding the 
city.- The enemy dead will be de¬ 
cently buried, fires extinguished, 
small hospitals built, schools re¬ 
opened. 

Already in Pantelleria and in 
Sicily, the inhabitants are cooperat¬ 
ing one hundred percent with the 
military authorities. Many Italian 
soldiers have shed their uniforms 


and returned to work at their farms 
or in their shops. Our MPs aid the 
local police in maintaining law and 
order. Frightened refugees who 
clog the roads by the thousands are 
returned to their native villages. 
From fleeing mobs who halt the 
progress of our Army, they are 
turned into orderly citizens willing 
and anxious to retrieve their homes. 
The news travels fast that the Allied 
(Continued on Page 8.) 


Letter man To Have 
Part In Army Hour 
Radio Program 

Tomorrow afternoon from 12:30 to 
1:30 Letterman General Hospital will 
participate in the “Army Hour” 
radio program. Presented over the 
entire National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany network, the program will be 
heard in the bay area over station 
KPO in San Francisco. 

The Army Hour program, which 
is presented by the United States 
Army, was conceived to give to the 
general public a media of informa¬ 
tion regarding the functions, opera¬ 
tions and achievements of the 
various branches of the service. In 
addition to handling the material at 
hand in the New York studios of 
the National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany, direct wires are arranged 
each week, to all parts of the world 
where American troops are sta¬ 
tioned, and an actual picture of 
troops at war is presented. Broad¬ 
casts coming directly from these 
world-wide fighting fronts present 
a clear,concise picture of events as 
they are happening, and the listener 
at home is given the opportunity to 
be “on the spot” at history-making 
military actions. 

In addition to reports from over 
the entire globe, dramatic and out¬ 
standing events of the week are re¬ 
enacted from the New York studios. 
The program presents the humorous 
as well as the serious side of the 
war, and giver a real cross-section 
of the world struggle of today, even 
including new developments in wea¬ 
pons and their various uses. 

Among servicemen and women, as 
well as civilians, the Army Hour has 
one of the largest listening audiences 
of any network show on the air. 
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KLAMATH COMMANDOS ACCOMMODATE CAREFREE CROWDS 



Soldiers, sailors, and marines pose at the end of the trail for 
a group photo with their escort Commandos. 


In the very near future four 
ambulatory patients will leave 
Letterman Hospital and journey 
north to Klamath Falls, Oregon, 
where they will be the guests of a 
girl Commando Unit of that city 1 for 
three days. This will be the fourth 
group of servicemen to visit Kla¬ 
math Falls at the invitation of the 
thirty young business women who 
comprise this enterprising club; and 
four soldiers, four marines and four 
sailors—all patients at military 
hospitals in the bay area—make up 
each group. The entire trip for the 
men, including railroad transporta¬ 
tion there and back, is paid by the 
Commandos. 

The history and purpose of the 
Commandos is unique in that it 
was conceived, not by civic or mili¬ 
tary persons, but by a group of 
young business women of Klamath 
Falls, and has, since its birth, been 
governed entirely by these young 
women. 

Just a little over a year ago, on 
June 8th, 1942, two Klamath Falls 
young women who had been acting 
as hostesses for the servicemen who 
were staying there over night while 
moving through in convoys, con¬ 
ceived the idea of forming a group 
of young business women to play 
hostesses to these men. At first they 
called themselves a hospitality group 
but later decided to form a military 
unit, have uniforms, help with bond 
selling drives and do any work they 
could. They decided that the 
•strength of this group was not to 
exceed thirty in number. 

The laws of the Commandos de¬ 
mand that a member have a brother, 
father, husband or a “one and only,” 
as they call it, in the service. They 
must be between 18 and 28 years of 
age and must not only meet rigid 
character specifications, but must 
have responsible positions in the 
community. Consequently a pros¬ 
pective new member finds that the 
requirements to join this club are 
as exacting—or more so—than those 
of most civic organizations and 
social sororities. Further, when a 
girl’s name is submitted for mem¬ 
bership she is interviewed by the 
officers of the Commandos, the 
Captain, First Lieutenant and two 
Second Lieutenants (acting as in 
any organization as President, Vice 
President, Secretary and Treasurer). 
An excellent personality is manda¬ 
tory and her patriotism must be 
auch that she will cheerfully give 


up any social engagement, her 
vacation, and willingly work long 
hours to insure the success of the 
Commando Unit. 

Shortly after the club’s inception 
the members felt the need of a Ser¬ 
vice Men’s Center in Klamath Falls. 
The nearest Army camp being 82 
mils away, there was no U. S. O. and 
yet there were many servicemen 
passing through on furlough going 
to their respective homes and 
stations. 

The Commando girls obtained a 
large, but dirty, empty building 
located in the center of the business 
district. They secured, through 
donations, 300 pounds of kalsomine, 
and they proceeded to kalsomine 
this 30 by 120 foot building. The 
30 members used squirt guns, 
vacuum cleaners, and paint brushes 
and by the time they finished they, 
too, were the color of the walls! The 
floors were cleaned and waxed, 
partitions were built, linoleum was 
laid, and a theater donated drap¬ 
eries, which were cleaned and hung. 

By this time the townspeople 
realized these industrious young 
ladies who worked until one o’clock 
in the morning, meant business and 
really wanted a comfortable and 
completely equipped Servicemen’s 
Center. An advertisement in the 


newspaper brought donations of 
overstuffed furniture, desks, carpets, 
pool tables and a myfiad of furnish¬ 
ings to complete the Club. An auto¬ 
matic record player, and musical 
instruments, electric stove, refriger¬ 
ator and dishes were also donated. 

The Center has proven very 
popular, and hundreds of service¬ 
men use the center each week. On 
week-ends it is not uncommon to 
have 400 or 500 soldiers enjoying the 
pleasant place. Sandwiches, cook¬ 
ies, coffee, cakes, pies and ice cream 
are served, with free cigarettes and 
soft drinks. The food is donated by 
farmers and women’s organizations 
in Klamath Falls, and everyone 
seems to want to have a part in the 
work being done. 

The Center is opened at one 
o’clock each afternoon, and the 
Commandos come on duty, in uni¬ 
form. The young ladies always wear 
their uniforms when on duty, are 
never allowed to leave the Center 
with a soldier in uniform, have any 
date in uniform, chew gum, smoke, 
or go to any bar. The only time 
they appear in uniform with a ser¬ 
viceman is when wounded men are 
at the Center. The Commandos 
always go in a group and leave in a 
group when visiting, irt army camp. 
They go as entertainers, do intricate 


drills, dances and have a fine chorus 
and trio. With this strenuous round 
of activities, the 30 young ladies are 
busy every hour of the day. 

On February 20, 1943, the Com¬ 
mandos had their first group of 6 
wounded Marines, and held a dance 
to raise funds to bring other 
wounded men from Bay area hospi¬ 
tals to Klamath Falls as their guests. 
The project has proven worthwhile, 
and it not only cheers up the 
wounded men, but also inspires the 
local people more than anything 
else they are now doing. Nearly 
every home has some one in the 
service, and mothers and fathers of 
men overseas derive a great deal of 
pleasure and happiness having these 
wounded men in their homes doing 
for them what they hope someone 
else would do for their sons. 

Putting on dances to raise money 
to v bring wounded men to the Cen¬ 
ter will not be necessary in the fu¬ 
ture due to the fact that the Rodeo 
held in Klamath Falls on the Fourth 
of July had all proceeds turned over 
to the Commandos, a sum amount¬ 
ing to several thousand dollars, 
which only goes to prove how the 
people of the community are boost¬ 
ing the Center. Were it not for the 
enthusiastic feeling of the civilians, 
the Commando Center would not be 
what it is today. 

The aim of the Commandos now is to 
make their project nationally kijown. 
They feel that their program can 
be carried on even after the war is 
won to help rehabilitate wounded 
men, and lend them a helping hand. 
They feel that all the American 
people need is to be told what to do 
to help these wounded men and 
many communities in the nation will 
undoubtedly organize similar Com¬ 
mando Centers. 

They have received the promise 
of one of the largest movie studios 
to make a short when the next 
group of wounded men arrive, and 
doubtless the movie short will help 
to pass along the idea the organiza¬ 
tion is striving for to other people 
in the country. Several of the 
largest weekly magazines are also 
planning on running features on the 
Center, with pictures of the woun¬ 
ded men, showing the royal treat¬ 
ment they receive in Klamath Falls. 

Four soldiers from Letterman 
General Hospital who recently made 
the trip to Klamath Falls were 
(Continued on page three) - 
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SALVAGE AND RECLAMATION WELL 
DONE BY NINTH SERVICE COMMAND 


KLAMATH COMMANDOS 


(Continued from page two) 

S/Sergeant Robert Barbee, S/Ser- 
geant Philip Bona, Corporal James 
Tucker, and Private Clarice Hen¬ 
dricks. The four men left San 
Francisco on a Pullman, arriving in 
Klamath Falls the following morn¬ 
ing, where they were greeted at 
the station by thirty Commandos, 
the Mayor, Officials of the city, and 
a large group of citizens. 

Luncheon was served at the local 
Kiwanis Club for the men, and in 
the evening they enjoyed a get- 
acquainted party at the Center, 
with dancing and entertainment the 
feature of the evening. 

The second day started off with 
lunch at the Rotary Club which 
was followed by a motor car sight¬ 
seeing trip around the city, with all 
local points of interest being shown. 
The men enjoyed this trip very 
much as Klamath Falls has many 
historical and scenic spots. After 
finishing their tour, they were 
taken to dinner at the homes of 
the Commando girls, where they 
spent another pleasant evening. 

The following day saw the men 
taking a motor tour of the farming 
district, with the trip ending up at 
a farm, where an excellent chicken 



One of the visitors gets a 
little individual attention 
from a Klamath Commando. 


The Army’s intensive, 24-hour-a- 
day program of colthing and equip¬ 
age repair and salvage resulted in 
saving $4,942,000 in the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command during the last year, 
it was announced at the headquar¬ 
ters of Major General Kenyon A. 
Joyce, Commanding General of the 
Ninth Service Command, at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

Shops repairing clothing and 
equipage were credited with the 
largest single amount, $2,579,439. 
Shoe reclamation added $1,263,904. 
The remainder—$1,098,826—resulted 
from the sale of salvage, articles of 
no further military use such as 
unserviceable containers, broken 
glass, grease and garbage ‘ and 
similar items. 

The vast size of the project and 
its complicated nature in this com¬ 
mand are revealed in a few figures. 
During the year, 1,464,111 pairs of 
shoes were repaired in this com¬ 
mand. This is approximately one- 
quarter of all the 5,584,028 pairs re¬ 
paired for further soldier use by 
Quartermaster Corps shoe repair 
installations in the United States. 

dinner with all of the trimmings 
was enjoyed. The men state that an 
“all time high” in culinary efforts 
was displayed at this farm. In the 
evening they went to a dance spon¬ 
sored by the Commandos, and en¬ 
joyed a pleasant evening. As 
S/Sergeant Barbee remarked, “We 
just couldn’t help having a wonder¬ 
ful time, as there was a five to one 
ratio in favor of the girls.” 

Early the next morning twelve 
couples of servicemen and Com¬ 
mandos made the drive to world- 
famous Crater Lake. A new thrill 
for several of the men was the 
several feet of snow encountered at 
the beautiful lake. The group drove 
to points of interest in the park, and 
returned to Klamath Falls, the 
round trip taking eight hours to 
complete. . In the evening each 
serviceman had dinner with a lead¬ 
ing city official and after dinner 
topics of the day were discussed 
and adventures at the front were 
related. 

The following day saw a huge 
parade, prior to a rodeo which was 
being held, and the servicemen were 
featured on one of the leading 
floats, followed by bands, performers 
and all of the customary finery 
found in a celebration of this type. 
In the afternoon an old-time rodeo 
was held at the local stadium, with 


Clothing and equipage repaired 
and altered numbered 2,821,485 
pieces. 

More than 112,411,000 pieces of 
apparel were processed in quarter¬ 
master laundries during the last six 
months of the year. Laundry ser¬ 
vice, reserved strictly for military 
personnel, has been growing rapidly. 
During January of this year, 14,773,- 
592 pieces were processed. The 
number increased steadily to the 
June total of 22,380,774 articles. 

During each of the last three 
months of the year—April, May and 
June—the number of pieces of 
clothing and equipage repaired and 
altered in quartermaster shops in 
this command has averaged slightly 
over 360,000. This is nearly three 
times the 129,139 articles handled in 
September 1942, the month with the 
lowest total of the year. 

During April, May and June the 
number of pairs of shoes repaired 
averaged about 175,000 a month. 

The compilation covers only 
quartermaster activities and does not 
include savings effected by repair 
facilities of other services such as 

the entire population in attendance, 
and it was one of the high points 
of the entire trip. The majority of 
the servicemen had never before 
witnessed a rodeo, and the bucking 
bronchos, bull-doggin’ steers, wild 
cow riding and all of the thrills 
accompanying a performance of this 
nature were highly entertaining to 
the group. Some of the country’s 
best performers were present, and 
the men were favorably impressed 
with this bit of the old west. 

When the rodeo was finished, the 
soldiers were taken back to town 
for dinner in the various homes 
they had been visiting during their, 
stay. 

After dinner, bags were, packed, 
and the group left for the railroad 
station, accompanied by the Com¬ 
mando girls and most of the citizens. 
They boarded Pullman cars to start 
their trip back to Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, and as the lights of 
Klamath Falls faded into the dis¬ 
tance it was the unanimous opinion 
of the group that their stay at 
Klamath Falls had been five o'f the 
happiest days they had ever spent. 

Hospitality and entertainment are 
the bywords of the Commandos, and 
soldiers and sailors who are enter¬ 
tained in the city of Klamath Falls 
may expect royal treatment. 


Soldier Gives Blood 
To Save Chicago Girl 

Chicago (CNS)—Pvt. Valentine 
Godkin is a walking blood bank. 
Godkin, who recovered from 
staphylococcus septicemia, a rare 
blood disease in 1938, has been 
giving blood to other sufferers 
from the disease ever since. Sta¬ 
tioned at San Antonio, Tex., he 
arrived here recently to give a 
transfusion to Marie Barker, 19, 
latest victim of the disease. 


Ordnance, Signal, and Engineer 
Corps. The report concerns the 
eight Western states of Washington, 
Oregon, California, Idaho, Utah, 
Nevada, Montana and Arizona. 

An elaborate and strict routine has 
been established for the economic 
utilization of all Army equipment. 
Commanders of all echelons require 
the utmost economy in requisitioning 
clothing and equipage. Items that 
are serviceable are not salvaged or 
turned in for exchange, and new 
items of clothing and equipage are 
not issued when “Class B” articles 
are available. 

In all cases the question of ap¬ 
pearance is subordinated to that of 
actual serviceability in determining 
whether an article is or is not suit¬ 
able for service. 

Army regulations provide that 
wherever practicable clothing re¬ 
quiring renovation or repair will be 
renovated or repaired and returned 
to the original wearer. 

Regulations also require strict 
economy be exercised in replace¬ 
ment issue of clothing and equipage; 
that all clothing and equipage issued 
to enlisted men is properly cared 
for; that it is applied solely for use 
in the military service; that it is 
not disposed of unlawfully, and 
that authorized allowances are not 
exceeded. 

In obtaining compliance, squad 
leaders are ordered to maintain con¬ 
tinuous supervision of all clothing 
and equipment in the possession of 
the members of their’ squads and 
make regularl weekly inspections 
for this purpose. In addition, com¬ 
pany and unjit commanders person¬ 
ally make periodic inspections of all 
equipment. 

Clothing and equipment beyond 
repair are reclassified and reissued, 
if possible, for other purposes until 
its military utility has been ex¬ 
hausted. The articles are then 
listed as salvage and returned to 
industrial channels through sale to 
commercial firms. 

This planned economy is a part 
of the Army’s eternal battle to save 
materials and equipment. 
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EDITORIAL 

Gentlemen in Uniform 

The incident occurred on a 
recent week-end in one of the 
small towns near the post. A 
group of soldiers standing on a 
street corner considered them¬ 
selves humorists. Slighting re¬ 
marks were made at passing 
civilians. A major parked his 
car, went into a store, and they 
began to annoy his wife who 
remained in the car, with re¬ 
marks about her husband's 
rank. She didn't tell him about 
it until their return home, 
otherwise these thoughtless 
young men would have had a 
very bad time. 

That isn't the point, how¬ 
ever. Men in uniform are con¬ 
spicuous. Anything that they 
may do as individuals reflects 
on all of us. Our neighbors in 
the nearby towns have treated 
us with consideration and kind¬ 
ness. The actions of a few un¬ 
thinking soldiers can easily 
change their attitude. That is 
not to be desired, everyone will 
admit. 

As civilians, none of us 
would think of voicing fresh 
remarks at passing strangers. 
There is no reason the wearing 
of the uniform should change 
this. Instead, courtesy becomes 
more of an obligation. If there 
still is a lingering idea that a 
man becomes a good soldier by 
discarding decent manners, 
let's get rid of it. It's a fallacy. 
—Credit: Camp Beale Bealiner 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<H> SAW 


Master Sergeant Henry Kuntz 
wandering around the hospital corri¬ 
dors with a corsage in his hand. 
Where to? 

♦ • • 

The new silver bars on the shoul¬ 
der loop of First Lieut. Charles 
Middleton, C. E., former assistant 
Fire Marshal here. 


A quartette froijrf t 1 Cross 

recuperating in the rill on 

Thursday morning 

0 0 

Lieut. Bernard J. Ozohoski—and 
not alone. 



Master Sergeant Frank O’Brien 
getting the new and enlarged bag¬ 
gage room in working order. 


Pfc. Donald Kerins, on Ward N-l, 
getting a little practice in maneuver¬ 
ing a wheel chair. 


* * * 

Pvt. James Chapman, temporarily 
out of F-2, in very attractive com¬ 
pany at the Geary Theater one eve¬ 
ning recently. 


0 0 0 

Miss Vena Ewing back from 
vacation with a long program ahead 
for the patients. 


* * • 

Also Lieut. Charles R. Lewis back 
from the hospital and losing all 
interest in golf. 


Moving Picfures 
At Post Theater 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 
SEPTEMBER 7 and 8: 

THREE HEARTS FOR JULIA— 
Ann Southern and Melvyn Doug¬ 
las. Also Short Subjects. 

Thursday and Friday, 

SEPTEMBER 9 and 10: 

DR. GILLESPIE’S NEW ASSIS¬ 
TANT—Lionel Barrymore and 
Van Johnson. Also Short Subjects 
and News. 


Saturday and Sunday, 

SEPTEMBER 11 and 12: 
JITTERBUGS—Laurel and Hardy. 
Also March of Time. 



Three of our Letterman nurses 
are leaving this week, having been 
released from duty here and as¬ 
signed to the Station Hospital, 
Presidio of Monterey, California. 
They are: Lieutenants Nellie E. 
Frees, Luverta M. Neuschwanger 
and Sally E. Hayes. 

These three nurses were among 
the number selected for overseas 
duty in May of this year. 

A newcomer this week is Lieu¬ 
tenant Sybil Sheard of Byron, Okla¬ 
homa. Her nurse’s training was 
received at Washington University, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Miss Sheard 
has been at the Veteran’s Bureau at 
Livermore, off and on since 1938. 

Miss Sheard is delightful to talk 
with and has a very pleasant smile. 
In addition to nursing she was an 
instructor in nursing arts at the 
University of Oklahoma, Oklahoma 
City, for two years, where her 
classes consisted of over 110 students. 

There must be something in “if 
at first you don’t succeed try, try 
again” and about the third time 
being successful, for this is the 
third time Miss Sheard has tried to 
get into the Army. It has long been 
her ambition. Members of her family 
have seen Army service, beginning 
with her brother who is a Lieut. 
Colonel of World War 1 and ending 
with her nephews who are serving 
overseas in the present conflict. She 
expects to go overseas herself soon. 

Although Miss Sheard has traveled 
extensively she likes California very 
much indeed and has always wanted 
to live in San Francisco. 

Maternity Aid 
Offered Free to 
Soldiers' Wives 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Hey, soldier! If you expect a 
little gold brick in your home 
you won’t have to worry about 
the care your wife will get, be¬ 
cause she’ll receive the best—for 
free. Write her to get in touch 
with the director of maternal and 
child care in your State health 
department back home. 

Complete maternity care for 
wives of enlisted men below the 
first three grades in any of the 
armed forces can now be pro¬ 
vided without - cost through the 
State Health Departments under 
a plan recently .Approved by the 
Children’s Bureau of the U. S t . 
Department of Labor. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, September 5, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


NEWS FROM JAPAN 

The following letter, received by 
Lieutenant Colonel Hubert A. Steck- 
er, Post Quartermaster, from his son 
who is a prisoner in the hands of 
the Japanese, may be of interest to 
others who have members of their 
families in the same circumstances: 

Dear Folks: 

Doubtlessly you have been 
anxiously awaiting some word of 
my whereabouts ever since the sur¬ 
render of the troops in the Philip¬ 
pines, and I have been just as 
anxious to let you know that I am 
all right. This is the first oppor¬ 
tunity I have had to write since I 
was captured. 

I am located at the Zentsuji War 
Prison Camp, Japan. I am in good 
health, comfortably housed, and as 
contented as could be expected 
while in confinement. Naturally, I 
am very anxious to return to the 
U. S. A. as soon as possible. Please 
pass this letter along to all the 
members of the family to let them 
know that I am well, and let me 
know how they and their families 
are getting along. Also, please in¬ 
form all my friends that I am safe. 

My opportunities to write will "be 
limited, so don’t worry if my letters 
are infrequent, and keep the let¬ 
ters coming this way as they will 
surely be appreciated. You can 
write me at the above address in 
care of the International Red Cross. 
I believe that they will accept 
packages, in which case, candy, 
cigarettes, concentrated foods and 
other non-perishable delicacies 
would be very much appreciated. I 
am not going to attempt to describe 
my experiences or my present sur¬ 
roundings at this time, but will save 
that for the time when I get home. 
I will just repeat that I am O* K. 
and there is no need to worry 
about me. 

I have a couple of requests to 
make. First, that you keep up the 

(Continued on page seven) 
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purple Heart &toar& 

The award of the Order of the Purple Heart was conferred 
upon twenty officers and men, patients at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital, last week by Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, Com¬ 
manding General, Letterman Hospital, for wounds received 
in action against the enemy. 

Those decorated were: 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



JOSEPH M. WEBER 

Private, Medical Dept. 

* • * 

This week’s buck, Private Joseph 
M. Weber, is a genuine Californian 
and has lived in half a dozen cities, 
within the radius of one hundred 
miles of Letterman. On March 12, 
1924, he was bom in Vallejo, moved 
to Stockton, then to Livermore, to 
Mokelumne Hill, and finally ended 
up a citizen of Oakland. His grade 
school education was gleaned from 
Livermore and Oakland, and he 
graduated from McClymonds High 
School in Oakland. 

Private Weber first was employed 
by a wood and coal company, then 
a hardware store, and at the time 
of his induction was employed by 
the Kaiser organization in a rock 
quarry. In February of 1943 he 
married Miss Mary Lou Wilcox, his 
schoolmate of Oakland. The couple 
had known each other for a long 
time during their school days and 
their friendship finally terminated in 
marrage. 

On March 9, 1943 he received his 
induction papers and joined the 
army going to the Reception Center 
at Monterey, where he remained for 
two weeks. He was then sent to 
Boise Barracks in Idaho to receive 
his basic training. After six weeks 
at that post he was transferred to 
Letterman General Hspital. 

Private Weber was enrolled in the 
Dental Technician’s School here and 
three months’ later, at the comple¬ 
tion of the course, he was assigned 
to duty in the hospital. 

Tinkering with radio sets has 
long been one of Private Weber’s 
favorite hobbies, and he is quite 
proficient in coaxing balky, temper¬ 
amental radios to perform the way 
they should. 

Private Weber’s friends only , hope 
that he doesn’t use the pneumatic 
drill and strong arm methods he 
used in the rock quarry while work¬ 
ing on patients in the Dental 
Laboratory! ! ! 


Capt. Donald W. Fouse, Inf. 
Harrisburg, Penn. 

2nd Lieut. James C. Flynn, Inf. 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Sgt. Chester G. Nowicki, Inf. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Pfc. James C. Boggs, Inf. 
Vallejo, Calif. 

Pfc. Albert R. Sargent, Inf. 
Quinby, Iowa 

Pfc. Harley N. Gray, Inf. 
Crossett, Ark. 

Pvt. Charles H. Crews, Inf. 
Thowville, III. 

Pvt. Mitchell J. Fuqua, Inf. 
Dickson, Tenn. 

Pvt. John B. Hurst, Inf. 
Falmouth, Ky. 

Pvt. Joseph J. Pilcaboge, Inf. 
Carbondale, Penn. 


1st Lieut. A. N. Marr, Inf. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

2nd Lieut. T. McCormick, Inf. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sgt. Howard B. Vail, Inf. 
Lima, Ohio. 

Pfc. A. T. Erickson, Med. Dept. 
Utica, Minn. 

Pfc. Joseph Vtecuso,Med. Dept. 
New Haven, Conn. 

Pvt. Henry J. Champagne, Inf. 
Newport, Vt. 

Pvt. Vaughn H. Dyke, Inf. 
Bagwell, Texas 

Pvt. Dave Goodman, Inf. 
Allen, Ky. 

Pvt. Edward T. Kalmar, Inf. 
Scranton, Penn. 

Pvt. C. M. Robbins, Med. Dept. 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 


ON THE SPOT 



ROBERT V. SCHINKE 

Private, Coast Artillery 

* * * 

A former member of the National 
Guard, Private Robert V. Schinke, 
Coast Artillery, is at present con¬ 
fined to Ward E-l with an injured 
leg. Rochester, Minnesota is the 
birth place of Private Schinke. He 
was bom on August 14, 1921 and 
completed his schooling in that well 
known city. 

Private Schinke served in the 
National Guard for over two years 
prior to his induction into the 
armed forces on January 6, 1941 and 
received a sound training which 
served him in good stead in his new 
role of a soldier in the army. After 
his induction he was first stationed 
in his home town, and then sent to 
Camp Haan, California. 

The injured leg was troublesome 
during the strenuous training pro¬ 
gram he was undergoing, necessitat¬ 
ing his being sent to Hammond Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in Modesto for treat¬ 
ment, where he remained for five 
months before able to return to duty. 
The leg, however, refused to return 
to duty, so he was put back into the 
hospital, this time at Letterman 
General. 

' Private Schinke was a sign-painter 
by trade before coming into the 
armed forces, and has done a con¬ 
siderable amount of map and sign 
painting since as his present duties 
require work, of this type. Ths is a 
break for Private Schinke as it en¬ 
ables him to keep up on his former 
trade. 

His brother, also a sign-painter 
and his former partner in business, 
is in the armed forces too, serving 
with the Tank Corps in the southern 
part of the country. When the time 
comes to return to civilian life Pri¬ 
vate Schinke and his brother plan 
to re-establish their sign-painting 
business and intend to do a real job 
of “painting up the town’ of 
Rochester. 



WOUNDED AT MUNDA 

Officers and men lined up to receive the Purple Heart for 
wounds received in taking Munda air base from the Nips. 
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FORMER LETTERMAN LADY, NOW IN 
HIGH STATION, STILL LOVED BY ALL 



Lieut. Colonel ALMA T. SKOOG 
Assistant Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, 
Assistant to Chief, Medical Branch, 9th Service Command. 
★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended the follow¬ 
ing men who joined the detachment 
during the week. They are: Private 
First Class George M. Vale and 
Private Joseph B. Henson. 

Best of luck to Pvt. Anthony Silva 
who was discharged to civilian life 
during the week for the convenience 
of the Government. 

To the following men who left this 
station during the week we extend 
our best wishes. They are: Sgt. 
Frank P. Farson; T/4th Gr. James 
E. McDavid, Harry L. Robson and 
Paul F. Rosa; T/th Gr. Nil F. Mar¬ 
tin; Privates First Class Charles L. 
Bissonnette, Done E. Lewis, Earnest 
J. Martin, Lynn L. Thomas, John P. 
Morris, Edwin W. Thompson, Jr., 
Charles C. Pearson and Stephan M. 
Dubravcic; and Privates John W. 
Allen and William J. Farina. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/3rd Gr. Dey E. Heazlit back to 
duty again after a long seige of sick¬ 
ness. 

Pvt. Hugh C. Ashley, the Frank 
Sinatra of the post, doing a fine job 
of entertaining at the Dance last 
week. And by the way, it was one 
of the best dances held at Letterman 
for the EM that we can remember. 

The number of sun burned backs 
at the last physical. Ample proof 
that S. F. does get its share of sun. 

Pvt. Glim F. Yee still the cham¬ 
pion pinochle player at LGH. Lock- 
wood take note. 

The increased interest in the soft 
ball team since it won the Presidio 
championship. Incidentally league 
games start again and the rest of the 
Presidio is “out to get Letterman.” 
Can it be so? 

Sgt. Harry Ponerantz taking his 
own food on the trips . . . and tak¬ 
ing one hour to find one of the 
attendants on one of the trips. He 
wasn’t counting himself. Tsk! Tsk! 

Sgt. Harry G. Thomas going into 
the PX Grill alone. 

The Sgt. Major and First Sgt. dis¬ 
cussing the finer things of life the 
night of the NCO party. 

Sgt. Lewin S. Villa getting started 
on “fishing and its recreational at¬ 
tributes” and we bet he couldn’t 
catch a cold. 


To the many old-time patients 
who have asked what became of 
the gracious lady who presided at 
the Reception Desk in the Outpatient 
Department not so long ago, the fol¬ 
lowing biographical sketch of Lieut. 
Colonel Alma T. Skoog will be of 
more than usual interest, as well as 
an answer to their questions. Since 
leaving Letterman Colonel Skoog has 
been climbing in both a literal and 
figurative sense. From a second 
lieutenant at nine feet above sea 
level in San Francisco to a Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel at forty-two hundred 
feet above sea level in Salt Lake, 
marks the ascent of Miss Skoog. 

Colonel Skoog was born in Ish- 
peming, Michigan, and made her 
professional studies at Washington 
Park Hospital, Chicago, Illinois, 
where she remained as assistant 
superintendent of nurses for two 
years following her graduation. Her 
initial military experience was with 
a surgical unit in Poland in 1916 
and 1917 when she returned to the 
United States, joined the Army 
Nurse Corps, and was assigned to 
Letterman for station. The follow¬ 
ing years she again went overseas, 
this time with Base Hospital 60, and 
moved in wtih the Army of Occu¬ 
pation in 1919 where she spent the 
next two years. 

Interspaced with tours at Fort 
Totten and Plattsburg Barracks in 
New York and Fort Bragg in North 


Carolina was duty at Tripler Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in Honolulu, and the 
Station Hospital in Tientsin, China. 
Colonel Skoog was also on the staff 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital in 
Denver, but Letterman holds the 
high honors of having her for three 
different tours, one of which was 
seven years in length. It will ex¬ 
plain why Miss Skoog is held in 
such deep affection by the old Let¬ 
terman crowd—a clan if there ever 
was erne in this man’s army. 

In June of 1942 Miss Skoog was 
relieved from duty at the Station 
Hospital at Barksdale Field in 
Louisiana and ordered to headquar¬ 
ters of the Ninth Service Command 
at Fort Douglas, Utah, where in her 
capacity as Assistant to the Chief 
Surgical Branch she is the consul¬ 
tant on all matters pertaining to 
the supervision of nurses oh duty 
in all of the subordinate stations of 
the eight western states. 

Colonel Skoog has a big job today 
in this man’s army where the women 
are on an equal footing with the 
male components—a job for which 
she is well fitted by experience, 
training, and temperament. 

And the old-time patients share 
the pleasure of her success in the 
present assignment while implying 
they knew all along that she was a 
woman who would “go places” in 
the army. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein, now on 
detached service, will journey to the 
eastern part of the United States to 
visit his relatives in New York City. 

Our most ardent and everlasting 
baseball fan—1st Sgt. William H. 
Sink, spent a very pleasing after¬ 
noon in Oakland during the early 
part of this week. 

Well—T/ th Gr. Irving Halman 
finally got his much beseeched fif¬ 
teen-day furlough. Halman left for 
home—Michigan—and you should 
have seen the smile on that man’s 
face, why it beamed for nearly half 
a mile! 

Cpl. Walter Pulling, assistant 
charge of quarters, is happy at the 
prospect of having his wife back 
here again. Mrs. Pulling has been 
on the East Coast for several months. 
FAVORITE SONGS OF 
THE DETACHMENT: 

S/Sgt. Vandewater, “Silve\Haired 
Daddy of Mine” or “Mother Ma- 
cree”; S/Sgt. Knoller, “I Can Get 
It for You Wholesale”; Cpl. Lanceit, 
“Mr. Five by Five”; T/4th Gr. Sloan, 
“Oh, How I Hate to Get Up in the 
Morning”; T/4th Gr. Herzog, “Two 
Dreams Met”; T/4th Gr. Stone, 
“School Days”; S/Sgt. Edelstein, 
“Wearing of the Green”; Cpl. Pez- 
zella, “Taboo”; T/4th Gr. Miller, 
“Whatever It Is, I’m Against It”; 
S/Sgt. Hitt, “Three O’Clock in the 
Morning”; Sgt. Mahoney, “Beer Bar¬ 
rel Polka”; T/4th Gr. Hoppell, “In 
My Solitude”; T/5th Gr. Caskey. 
“Rosie, the Riveter.” 

FLASH! 1st Sgt. Harvey W. Hab- 
litzel and T/4th Gr. Alfred Roza- 
dilla, Jr., were seen receiving birth¬ 
day congratulations and best wishes 
on Monday, August 30th. Many 
happy returns of the day! 

AND another FLASH! ! ! There 
are actually three men in the de¬ 
tachment who were born on August 
30th. The other person is Tech¬ 
nician 4th Grade Beals. And to top 
this, he received the great news that 
his wife gave, birth to a six pound 
baby boy—also born on August 
30th! ! ! 


One of our every two fami- 
BpS lies have at least two work* 
ers. Figure it out yoursqlf 
M how much beyond 10 per- 
Jm cent of your family income 
you can put into War Bonds 
every payday. 
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LIEUT. NORMAN E. STOECKL, FORMER 
LETTERMAN SOLDIER, DIES IN CRASH 



NORMAN E. STOECKL 
Second Lieutenant, Army Air Force 
★ ★ A 


717 — 


The week was highlighted for the 
company by another of those ultra 
entertainments with new and old 
friends meeting once again. Excel¬ 
lent music was enjoyed by the com¬ 
pany and its invited guests. Short 
speeches were made by Lieut. Morris 
Henderson, company commander 
and Lieutenants George Merrick and 
Charles Wilson. The top spot of the 
evening was the rendition of two 
solos by Pvt. Samuel Boyce, in a 
Sinatra-like manner and a good 
time was had by all. 

Lieut. Wesley Russell was a visi¬ 
tor to the company last week and 
looked up two old friends Cpl. Paul 
Weaver and Pvt. Curtis Howard. 
Lieut. Russell is stationed at Camp 
Knight, California. 

The company regrets to learn that 
it will lose two very popular non¬ 
commissioned officers in the very 
near future. They are 1st Sgt. 
George Austin and S/Sgt. Edwin 
Parker. Both have been very pop¬ 
ular in the organization and we wish 
them the best of luck in the transfer. 

Even though the 717th volley ball 
team met some rather stiff compe¬ 
tition from the 202nd Service Batta¬ 
lion in a series of games they 
emerged victorious and enjoyed a 
rather comfortable margin of vic¬ 
tory in the last frame. 

The tennis double team of Lieut. 
George Merrick and Cpl. Theodore 
Bartlett have won their initial spurs. 
They defeated several teams from 
the command recently in some spir¬ 
ited matches to emerge victorious 
in the tournaments. 


More About 
NEWS FROM JAPAN 


(Continued from page four) 

payments on all three of my insur¬ 
ance policies, and secondly, I would 
like you to save copies of Life and 
Times magazines, if you happen to, 
subscribe to them, so that when I 
get back I will be able to catch up 
on all the events that I have missed 
during the war. Must close now, 
love to you all. 

Bill. 

1st Lieut. William W. Stecker, USA. 
Zentsuji War Prison Camp, Japan. 

Note: Letters to prisoners should 
be typewritten to facilitate delivery 
through censors. 

The mid-summer, formal ball at 


Word was received last week of 
the death of Second Lieutenant 
Norman E. Stoeckl, Bombardier 
Pilot of the Army Air Force, who 
was killed when the bomber in 
which the was flying crashed near 
Boise, Idaho, while on routine 
flight. 

Lieut. Stoeckl was formerly a 
member of this command, having 
been stationed here from July 1940 
to the early part of 1942, when he 
enrolled for flight training. He had 
recently completed his advance 
flight training at the time of the 
accident. 

Lieut. Stoeckl enlisted in the medi¬ 
cal Corps of the Army at Letterman 
Hospital July 10, 1940, after com¬ 
pleting one year schooling at Fresno 
State College. Prior to this he had 
attended St. Joseph’s Military School 
and Ballarnime College Preparatory 
School. 

After basic training here at Let- 


the Buchanan Street U. S. O. held 
during the week, was one of the 
many courtesies extended the 717th 
by this organization during the year 
and one of the most enjoyed by the 
members of the detachment. Again 
we wish to thank the U. S. O. for 
their numerous invitations. 


terman he was assigned to the wards 
as an attendant and shortly there¬ 
after reported for duty in the Chap¬ 
lain’s offices. His duties were ter¬ 
minated there in May, 1941 at which 
time he was again assigned to the 
wards and later to the Post library. 

In January, 1942, he applied for 
training in the Army Air* Force and 
with his acceptance was sent * to 
Santa Ann as an aviation cadet for 
pre-flight training. His next move 
was to Hemet Field for primary in¬ 
struction and then to Minter Field 
for basic training. 

The sutdy in aviation was con¬ 
tinued at Victorville, California, for 
twin-engine training, after which he 
remained there as a bombardier 
trainer. He also completed special 
training in bombing while there. 

Lieut. Stoeckl was a Californian by 
birth and is surived by his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hans N. Stoeckl of 
Fresno, California. He spent his 
entire life in that city prior to his 
entrance into the military service. 

Nature had endowed Lieut. 
Stoeckl with a pleasing personality 
which made Him a favorite among 
his associates at Letterman, and as 
all were proud of his achievements, 
so now all are joined in sorrow over 
his untimely end. His parents have 
the sympathy of the command. 


News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Colorado Springs, Col. (CNS)— 

A resident was arrested for plant¬ 
ing marijuana in his back yard 
He claimed he fed it to his canaries 
to improve their singing. 


Detroit (CNS)—A man got a 
five-year jail sentence here for 
stealing a ham from the window 
of a butcher shop even though it 
was made of sawdust and glue— 
for display purposes^only. 

Elizabeth, N. J. (CNS)—Testi¬ 
mony of Nick Vitaris’ mother-in- 
law aided him jn winning a di¬ 
vorce from his wife, Cecilia, here. 
The mother-in-law is also Vitaris’ 
stepmother, having married his 
father many.years ago. 


El Paso, Tex. (CNS)—Francisco 
Vega of Juarez, Mex. was sen¬ 
tenced to 60 days in jail for at¬ 
tempting to smuggle bobby pins 
into the U. S. 


Genesco, Ill. (CNS)—Ira Wert, 
a filling station attendant, vulca¬ 
nized a girdle for a customer. 


Indianapolis, Ind. (CNS)—Patsy, 
fox terrier mascot at a local fire 
house, has learned to ring the fire 
bell enroute to blazes. She pulls 
the bell cord with her teeth. 
Only trouble is she doesn’t know 
when to stop. 

Knoxville, Tenn. (CNS)—C. H. 
Trout, a prisoner at the city clink, 
gave the jailer $117 when he was 
locked up to be put aside for 
him until after the disposal of 
his case. When he was released 
the dough was gone. The Police 
Department has launched an in¬ 
vestigation. 


Marysville, Cal. (CNS)—A thief 
stole an automobile here but 
abandoned it when he found a 
baby sleeping in the back seat. 

Mt. Pulaski, Ill. (CNS)—This 
town has sold its fire truck to a 
couple of men who need a dump 
truck. It was purchased in 1917 
and unused since 1925. Despite 
its long idleness the machine 
started right off with a turn of 
the crank, said Fire Chief O. W. 
Mayer, who hasn’t had to an¬ 
swer an alarm for 18 years. 

Minneapolis (CNS)—Toots, a 
collie, adopted and mothered two 
young goats, Pat and Mike. 


New Haven, Conn. (CNS)— 
Dr. William Lyon Phelps, pro¬ 
fessor emeritus of English at 
Yale, died here Aug. 21. He had 
be£n ill for three months. 


New York (CNS)—Bernarr 
Macfadden, the carrot-eating pub¬ 
lisher, celebrated his 75th birth¬ 
day by standing on his head 
for reporters. A plea for easier 
divorce laws so that people could 
remarry and produce more and 
bigger families was his birthday 
message to America. 
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What The Modern 
Veteran Will Wear 



This is the new lapel button which 
will be awarded to men and women 
who receive honorable discharges 
from the United States Army during 
the present war. 

As soon as the buttons are ready 
for distribution, full particulars will 
be^ made public so that eligibile 
persons may learn how to get them. 
The simple design is an eagle with¬ 
in a circle, the wings extending 
beyond the circle’s edge. Made of 
a plastic material with gold plating, 
the insignia uses no critical ma¬ 
terial. 


MORE ABOUT 
MILITARY GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from Page One) 
Military Government treats the 
people in occupied enemy areas 
humanely. Resistance on enemy 
fronts becomes greatly reduced and 
this in turn saves the lives of many 
of our troops. 

The primary mission of military 
government and Civil Affairs Offi¬ 
cers is to help win the war sooner. 
Under International Law, the Army 
is responsible for the safetly and 
security of the conquered civilian 
population. Our military comman¬ 
ders assisted by trained Civil Affairs 
Officers see to it that the security 
of the civilian population and our 
own troops is not jeopardized. Their 
work is invaluable in helping the 
armies of the United Nations to 
bring freedom and peace to the op¬ 
pressed nations of the world. 


Penicillin Saves Girl, 2 

New York (CNS) — Pretty 
Patty Malone, 2, has a fighting 
chance for life today thanks to 
penicillin, a new medicine more 
powerful than sulfa drugs. Suf¬ 
fering from septicemia, a blood 
infection, the little patient was 
sinking rapidly until the Army 
released some of the precious 
drug which it controls. Physicians 
have said she probably will re¬ 
cover. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Throughout the War Bond Campaign and its various 
phases, there is one department in this organization that 
has been our mainstay. We refer to the Civilian employees 
in our Mess Department. Being one of the largest groups, 
numerically, its participation in the War Bond Campaign is 
a barometer in regards to the standing of the Post as a 
whole. At present approximately 80 per cent of its mem¬ 
bers are investing in War Bonds through the Payroll Reser¬ 
vation Plan and many of our Mess Dept, are doing their 
share and more to build our investment standing to 10 per 
cent. It must be remembered, however, that one department 
alone cannot bear the burden of the whole organization. It 
takes everybody pulling together to get us over the top. Ev¬ 
ery day finds more and more recruits for the Payroll .Reser¬ 
vation Plan signing applications. Each new applicant from 
the Mess boosts that departments standing not only in Par¬ 
ticipation but also in Investment. Follow their example and 
raise your departments standing the same way. 

Incidentally, turn that excess cash into War Bonds at the 
Finance Office. Immediate delivery is assured. Come up at 
your convenience, you'll always find Capt. Akers and his 
staff ready to do business. 


The Wolf by Sansone 



One Homer and One 
Rooter Give LGH 
Team One Victory 

What a rooting section, can do for 
a team was well demonstrated at 
the game played on Saturday after¬ 
noon on the Galileo High School 
diamond when the Letterman nine 
defeeated the Fort Mason tossers by 
a score of 2 to 1. 

Each side scored a run in the first 
inning and the scoring stopped until 
our one man rooting section, Wylie 
Parker, arrived at the end of the 
seventh inning. The noise from the 
grandstand awakened our players 
from their siesta and when they 
came to bat in the eighth they sent 
the second and winning run across 
the plate. 

Lieut. Misseldine, who hit a home 
run over the center field fence in 
the first inning for our side, and 
the pitching of Scott Ross, who fan¬ 
ned eight opponents, made up the 
features of the Letterman larrupers. 

The score: 


LETTERMAN— 

Name—Pos. 

Ab. 

R. h. P. A. 

Giovanetti, 3b . 

. 4 

0 

1 0 

6 

Missildine, cf . 

. 3 

1 

1 0 

0 

Ramos, ss . 

. 3 

0 

3 0 

3 

Leyer, 2b . 

. 4 

1 

1 1 

0 

Craig, sf . 

. 4 

0 

0 1 

0 

Ketner, lb . 

. 3 

0 

2 10 

1 

Clark, rf. 

. 4 

0 

2 0 

0 

Christian, If . 

. 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

Gaydos, c. 

. 2 

0 

0 10 

0 

Ross, p . 

. 2 

0 

0 2 

2 


FORT MASON— 

Name—Pos. 

Muto, cf . 

Cook, ss . 

McCoy, 3b. 

Kennedy, If . 

Rozanski, rf . 

Delacey, sf . 

Pamko, lb . 

Strauch, 2b . 

Wollney, p. 

Holloway, c . 


32 2 10 24 12 

Ab. R. H. .Po. A. 
...31100 
...2 0 0 0 2 

...3 0 2 1 3 

...3 0 0 2 0 

...30110 
...3 0 0 1 0 

... 3 0 0 11 0 

...2 0 0 1 0 

...30110 
...3 0 0 6 2 


28 1 5 24 7 

Letterman . 100 000 01 — 2 

Ft. Mason . 100 000 00—1 

Home runs — Missildine. Bases on 
balls—Off Wolney 5; off Ross 2. 
Struck out—Ross 8. Left on bases 
—LGH. 12; Mason 5. 


M -six cents out of 
►liar goes for War 
expenditures. 
The other four 
cents goes for 
Government 
expenses “as 

For Freedom’s Sake usual.” 
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ANN SHERIDAN 


Lovely Warner Bros, star, resting between "shots," relaxes 
by reading the FOGHORN in her dressing room on the 
studio set. 


Brazilian Minister 
Of War is Local 
Guest of Honor 

Major General Eurice Gaspar 
Dutra, Minister of War of Brazil and 
one of South America’s outstanding 
military leaders, arrived in San 
Francisco this week. 

As a guest of the United States 
Army, General Dutra is touring the 
nation’s principal military install¬ 
ations and war centers on a visit 
that typifies the military collabor¬ 
ation between Brazil and the United 
States. 

He was welcomed at San Fran¬ 
cisco Airport by an Army delega¬ 
tion headed by Lieutenant General 
John L. DeWitt, commanding gen¬ 
eral of the Western Defense Com¬ 
mand and Fourth Army, and by a 
group of distinguished civilians. 

General Dutra’s arrival day coin¬ 
cided with the anniversary of 
Brazil’s National Holiday. 

From the airport, the distinguished 
visitor and his party proceeded to 
a reception at the Bohemian Club 
given in his honor and in celebra¬ 
tion of the holiday by Annibal de 
Saboia Lima, Brazilian Consul Gen¬ 
eral to San Francisco. Afterward 
the General went to the Hotel St. 
Francis. 

General Dutra arrived in the 
United States on August 16. After 
a visit to Washington for conferences 
with high officers of the Army and 
other officials of the United States 
government, he departed on a tour 
of the country. 

He arrived in San Francisco from 


southern California where he visited 
the Calship shipyard at Wilmington, 
the Douglas and Lockheed aircraft 
factories, and the Army’s Desert 
Training Center. 

On Wednesday morning General 
Dutra and his party visited head¬ 
quarters of the Western Defense 


Command and Fourth Army, Pre¬ 
sidio of San Francisco, where honors, 
including a 19 gun salute were 
rendered him. Afterward, as the 
Army’s guest, General Dutra toured 
San Francisco’s Harbor Defenses— 
including Forts Funston, Barry, 
Scott and Miley. 


Mail The Christmas 
Parcels Early-The 
Sooner The Better 

This year more than ever before, 
according to Postal officials, Christ¬ 
mas gifts for overseas Army per- 
. sonnel should be mailed early. 

Because of the enormous volume 
of packages mailed overseas in the 
past (and all signs point to an all- 
time record this year) and because 
of the limited space allotted to mail 
in the ships’ hold due to many vital 
materials of war, occupying so much 
space, this year the Army Postal 
Service will have a Herculean task 
to get all the Christmas gifts to the 
men overseas by December 25th. To 
get an idea of the vast quantity of 
packages which will have to be 
transported multiply several gifts 
apiece by the millions of men on 
foreign duty. 

All gifts must be mailed between 
September 15th and October 15th; 
and post offices state that gifts after 
that time cannot be acceped for de¬ 
livery . . . unless the man overseas 
has first written asking specifically 
that a particular article be sent to 
him. 

The smaller the gift and the bet¬ 
ter it is packed, the quicker and in 
better condition it will reach its 
desination. Above all, do not send 
perishable food unless it is candy 
already sealed by its manufacturers 
in air-tight tins. Watches, pocket 
knives, smokes, etc., according to a 
poll of overseas troops will be the 
most appreciated. No packages can 
weight over five pounds. 
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COMPETENT AND COURAGEOUS MIGHT BE MOTTO FOR A.N.C. 



COLONEL FLORENCE A. BLANCHFIELD 
Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps 


That “A Woman’s W ork I s Never 
Done” applies as much to the Army 
Nurse Corps of the Army as it does 
to the women of the world for whom 
it was originally phrased—“house 
wives and mothers”—and it becomes 
more evident each day. Particularly 
during these present war times, the 
sun never sets on the women of the 
ANC because wherever the fighting 
men of the country are stationed, 
whether in the southern islands of 
the Pacific or on the northern shores 
of Greenland, Army Nurses can be 
found in proportionate numbers, 
working shoulder to shoulder with 
the men of the Army. 

Even though nursing as it is 
known today in the army of this 
country is a relatively new branch 
of the service, actually the women 
of the world have been following 
armies which have been opposing 
one another through countless ages 
to care for the needs and wounds of 
the fighters. As far back as 6000 B. 
C. records show that the armies in 
Egypt had women to feed, bathe and 
care for her soldiers. And nearly as 
far back are records of the people 
of India who had ‘young men and 
special old women’ to care for her 
needs during battle. Even Moses, 
with his laws of sanitation and 
health, made provisions for the nurs¬ 
ing and care of his peoples. And 
down through the times, various or¬ 
ganizations and religious groups 
have been usng temples and places 
of worship as well as private homes 
as hospitals for the relief of suffer¬ 
ing people. 

During the early history of our 
country, the American Revolution, 
the woman in homespun who desert¬ 
ed her spinning wheel to tend the 
sick and wounded was not a nurse 
at all in the modern sense of the 
word—but “to dress the patients’ 
meat, distribute drinks, and launder 
the clothing of them who might de¬ 
sire it.” However it was the fore¬ 
runner of the Army’s frst recognized 
school of nursing which was to fol¬ 
low nearly one hundred years later. 
And the pay of the Revolutionary 
nurse with her sixpence a day, in 
addition to rations, in contrast to 
that of the nurse at the present time 
is nearly as contrasting as the duties 
of the two. 

The older women, matrons, super¬ 
intended the orderlies and nurses 
and acted as housekeepers at regi¬ 
mental hospitals, and most of the 


actual ward duty was done by en¬ 
listed men who were detailed from 
their companies—often as disciplin¬ 
ary action. To add to the uncer¬ 
tainty of the times there were few 
hospitals or supplies. Grouped tents 
or private dwellings, commandeered 
by the marching troups, usually 
served as hospitals. Food was in no 
way calculated to improve the health 
of the patients and the rations were 
often poorer than those received by 
men in the field. 

Regimental surgeons did the best 
they could with what they had to 
work with. Each was assisted by from 
two to four aides who were semi¬ 
skilled in the practice of medicine as 
it then exsted, and the only prin¬ 
ciple of hospital management which 
is still in force was the one calling 
for one nurse for every ten patients. 
While this ratio is in practice today 
in our Army, at that time it was 


more a matter of theory than prac¬ 
tice. 

Nearly one hundred years elapsed 
between the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars, and the position of the nurses 
in the Army at the end of that time 
was not much better. A nurse re¬ 
cruiting circular of that time speci¬ 
fied that no woman under 30 years 
need apply and those applying must 
be plain-looking women; their 
dresses must be brown or black, 
with no bows, no curls or jewelry, 
and no hoop-skirts. The work and 
position of the nurse during the 
struggle between the States was 
more that of a housekeeper than a 
nurse in the sense we know it to¬ 
day* 'However, nearly six thousand 
answered the call *for volunteer 
nursing and they were assigned to 
general and corps hospitals, as well 
as to some of the “floating hospitals” 
on river boats on the Ohio and Miss¬ 


issippi Rivers used to evacuate the 
wounded. 

Many civic and religious groups 
at the time of the Civil War helped 
to staff the Union hospitals with 
nurses. Hundreds of middle-aged 
,women were hired primarily to 
work in kitchens and laundries. Vol¬ 
unteers came and went, especially 
when loads of freshly wounded ar¬ 
rived. And often the wives of 
wounded soldiers arrived to care for 
their husbands and remained to help 
others. The duties of these women, 
with the exception of those who had 
received special training or were of 
superior intelligence, consisted 
chiefly of preparing food and drink 
for the patients and working in the 
laundries and linen rooms. The 
amount of actual nursing done by 
women depended in a large degree 
on the attitude of the medical or 
surgical officer in charge. Too often 
the attitude of these officers was 
that they did not care whether the 
women stayed on to help or not, 
preferably not, and if they did they 
were to help with the preparation of 
the diets only. 

Pay for the nurses at this time was 
the lowest in the Army. White wo¬ 
men received twelve dollars a month 
and colored women ten dollars. Fur¬ 
ther compensation included one ra¬ 
tion a day, fuel and lodging. 

Due to the complacency of the 
Union in thinking that the South 
could be overrun within a few 
months the Medical Corps during 
the Civil War never was built to the 
size and strength necessary to ade¬ 
quately supply the needs for the 
war-wounded and many of the flaws 
that beset the medical department 
were traceable to this delusion. Con¬ 
sequently, many hospitals to which 
nurses had been assigned were not 
only uncomfortable and poorly-ven¬ 
tilated buildings but inadequately 
equipped and without sufficient 
ward space for the patients, and food 
was scanty and poor. Only the hardi¬ 
est of women were able to survive 
the ordeal.. 

Untrained for the work of nurs¬ 
ing, many women found that menial 
labor was their lot instead of nurs¬ 
ing. But the women who nursed 
during the Revolutionary and Civil 
•Wars filled a necessary role and 
made easier the trail for the women 
to follow who were, destined to 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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CAPTAIN MARGARET KNIERIM 
Assistant Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, and Principal 
Chief Nurse of Letterman General Hospital. A veteran of 
twenty nine years service and two wars. 


MORE ABOUT 
Competent and Courageous 


(Continued from page two) 
establish the Army Nurse Corps as 
it is known today. 

Nursing came into its own be¬ 
tween the time of the Civil War and 
the end of the nineteenth century 
and nearly ten thousand nurses had 
graduated from recognized schools at 
the time of the Spanish-American 
war. At this time Dr. Anita New¬ 
comb McGee, founder of the Army 
Nurse Corps and the Vice-President 
of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, submitted a plan to the 
surgeon general for a nurse corps 
which was to be organized with the 
D. A. R., functioning as a clearing 
house for all applications. Contracts 
were for one year and pay was set 
at forty dollars per month with fifty 
dollars for foreign service, plus 
maintenance in both instances. Gra¬ 
duate nurses only were accepted and 
during 1898-899, 1,563 women were 
listed on the rosters. Also during this 
time the prejudice that some medi¬ 
cal officers still had against women 
in the Army hospitals was largely 
dispelled by the high standards 
evoked by the laws set forth by Dr. 
McGee. 

Dr. McGee, during this time, or¬ 
ganized into a permanent unit the 
women who were to remain in the 
service. Records on all nurses were 
assembled; assignments, discharges 
and transfers of all nurses were 
completed; regular reports were re¬ 
quired, and regulations were drafted 
governing appointments, pay and 
privileges as well as an official uni¬ 
form being designed. And, on Feb¬ 
ruary 2, 1901, legislation was com¬ 
pleted for the formation of the Army 
Nurse Corps with the structural 
framework by which the Corps is 
governed today. 

Dr. McGee was not herself a 
nurse, yet to the nurses of the 
United States she gave an organiza¬ 
tion with a record of which they 
should be justly proud. The first of 
the Federal nursing services, the 
Army Nurse Corps stands as a 
monument to its founder and to 
those able superintendents who have 
followed her. Dr. McGee completed 
40 years in its service before her 
death in October 1940. 

During the World War the Nurse 
Corps again had a sharp increase in 
personnel and the nucleus of 403 
nurses grew until it reached an all- 
time high of 21,480 by the time of 
the Armistice. More than ten thous¬ 


and women saw overseas service in 
England, France, Belgium, Italy, Si¬ 
beria and Occupied Germany. They 
were assigned to base, evacuation 
and convalescent hospitals and some 
served with surgical teams at clear¬ 
ing stations that .were just beyond 
the range of guns of the front lines. 
Despite their proximity to the front 
lines, not a single American nurse 
was killed by enemy gunfire during 
the World War, and only three were 
wounded. Accidents and disease, 
however, accounted for 272 fatalities 
during this time. 

With the war the Army School of 
Nursing began its career in 1918 and 
it survived after the Armistice for 
fifteen years. During this tim 3 it was 
instrumental in a large part for the 
high training standards now in evi¬ 
dence in the Army. Peace-time 
economy measures resulted in its 
dissolution but the value of its ser¬ 
vice had been established. 

Before the Emergency Expansion 
Program of the Army Nurse Corps 
was begun in the fall of 1940 the 
strength of the corps was only 700. 
The new expansion plan called for 
a twenty-five hundred per month 
increase. Characteristically, as in the 
past, the response by the country 
was lethargic until actual hostilities 
involved the country in December 
1941, at which time recruiting of 



nurses increased considerably al¬ 
though it is still behind the pro¬ 
posed schedule. 

With our present army the Army 
Nurse Corps has kept stride with 
its advancement. Also members of 
the ANC have been voted the ranks, 
pay and privileges of the officers of 
the Army. General duty age limits 
are no longer “over” thirty but in¬ 
clude those 21 to 40 and older if the 
responsibility of the person warrants. 

Fighting men on all fronts know 
they will have hot only the support 
of competent, skilled doctors to care 
for them but equally high-trained 
nurses to see them through. Whether 
“on land, in the air or on the sea” 
the Army Nurse Corps serves. 

AT POST THEATER 

Tuesday and Wednesday, 
SEPTEMBER 14 and 15: 

STORMY WEATHER — Lena 
Horne and Cab Calloway. Also 
Short Subjects. 

Thursday and Friday, 

SEPTEMBER 16 and 17: 

HEAVEN CAN WAIT — Don 
Ameche and Gene Tierney. Also 
Short Subjects and News. 
Saturday and Sunday, 

SEPTEMBER 18 and 19: 

AMERICAN EMPIRE — Richard 
Dix. Also’ Short Subjects and 
News. 


YANKWIZ 

By Bob Hawk 

Quizmaster, “Thanks To The Yanks” 
Fridays, CBS 

1. Do clothes moths live only in 
the summer or are they an all-year- 
round pest? 

2. Is the accuracy of the observa¬ 
tory clocks (i. e. the Naval Obser¬ 
vatory clock in Washington) check¬ 
ed by the sun, the stars or the moon? 

3. The girls’ names, Patty, Dolly 
and Sally, are also common words 
in the English language. What do 
they mean? 

4. Name the original a la mode 
dish, served without ice cream and 
found on menus today. 

5. When talking about the state of 
your health, how many of these 
statements are grammatically cor¬ 
rect: I feel good. I feel well. I feel 
bad. I feel badly. 

6. What is the difference between 
a person’s profile and a person’s 
silhouette? 

7. If I were giving an ostrich a 
pedicure, would I find two, three or 
four toes on each of its feet? 

8. Are either, neither or both of 
these acts legally possible: to vote 
by proxy, to be married by proxy? 

9. Which has a greater percentage 
of tin in it—a tin can or a pewter 
pitcher? 

10. How many of the following can 
you take on a regular railroad ticket 
without extra charge: a three year 
old child, a bull dog, a 150 pound 
trunk? 

ANSWERS TO BOB HAWK’S 
YANKWIZ 

1. They are an all-year-round 
pest. They live indoors or any where 
that the temperature is above 70 
degrees. 

2. The stars. 

3. Patty means a little meat pie; 
dolly means a platform mounted on 
wheels; sally means a trip or jaunt. 
. 4. Beef. 

5. Three. The first three are cor¬ 
rect. 

6. A silhouette is not necessarily a 
side view. A person’s profile is. A 
silhouette is solid, giving the ap¬ 
pearance of a shadow. A profile is 
not necessarily solid. 

7. Two. 

8. Both. 

9. A pewter pitcher. Pewter is 
largely tin, while the average tin 
can is only Vfc per cent tin. 

10. Two. The child and the trunk. 
You would have to pay extra for the 
dog. 
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EDITORIAL 

Seven Lucky Hints 

The anonymous writer of 
the following article is one of 
the oldest civilian employees 
of the Army, and offers these 
suggestions to newcomers who 
want to make good: 

Don't talk to outsiders about 
military information which is 
part of your job. Remember 
that such facts may be of vital 
information to the enemy. 

Don't gossip. There is no 
place for malicious gossip 
among a closely related group 
of employees. Be courteous, 
friendly, and cooperative. A 
spirit of cooperation creates a 
much happier environment in 
which to work. 

Don't "gripe." The thought 
foremost in our minds should 
not be, "Look how much I've 
done," but "What else can I 
do to help win the war?" Be 
cheerfully willing to help 
whenever needed. 

Don't waste time arguing 
about the "right" way to get 
a job done, when your instruct¬ 
or has probably been in the 
Army twenty years longer than 
you have. Use that energy to a 
better advantage. 

Do remember that your 
Commanding Officer and your 
supervisors deserve your loyal¬ 
ty and support and should get 
it at all times. 

Do keep busy, and don't 
think you can't learn from 
Army Regulations. Read them. 

Do keep a firm grip on your 
sense of humor, because woe 
be unto you if you ever lose 
that! 


&«ojS 


OBSERVES 
<B> SAW 1 

New golden leaves on the shoulder 
of Major Cleo Rumsey and new 
silver bars on the shoulder of Lieut. 
Bernard Ozohoski. Going up!! 

* * * 

Miss Berenice De Lucca, in the 
S. M. Office, going into a big stretch. 

* * * 

Lieut. Don Reynolds having a 
chat over the air with Connie Mof- 
fitt, well known local radio figure. 

* * * 

Capt. Charles Wells back from a 
special coures at Stanford Univer¬ 
sity and his own version of “Strike 
up the Band”—the famous marching 

song of “The Farm.” 

* * * 

Pvt. Walter McMullin, of Bangor, 
and a bang up job on the radio 
program of “The Army Hour” last 
Sunday. 

* * • 

Master Sergeant Glenn W. Rich¬ 
ards somewhere up in the air on 
D-l but otherwise all right. 

* * * 

Lieut. Alice M. Curto breaking 
out on the screen of the Fox Theater 
this week—and going there to see 
herself. 

* * * 

Sgt. Herman Gai waving his 
magic wands and producing chickens 
where none have been before. 

* * • 

Captain Rex Clayton, a good mess 
officer, warning patrons when spare 
ribs have a place on the menu. 

The Stork Was Here 

To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Frank 
Dwight Waddell, a boy, Frank 
Dwight Waddell, Jr., born August 
28, 1943, weight seven pounds ten 
ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Walter A. Yo- 
he, a boy, Wayne Arthur Yohe, born 
September 1, 1943, weight four 

pounds ten ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Aubrey C. 
Ewens, a daughter, Sharon Eliza¬ 
beth, born September 3, 1943, weight 
nine pounds, fourteen ounces. 

To 2nd Lieut, and Mrs. Leo M. 
Luedtke, a boy, Roger Alan, born 
September 3, 1943, weight ten 

pounds, one and one-fourth ounces. 

To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Veit Staf¬ 
ford, a daughter, Rosemary, born 



Three Letterman nurses are leav¬ 
ing this week for other assignments, 
they a*re: 1st Lieut. Josephine H. 
Balestra, who came to us only last 
month and is being assigned to 
Hammond General Hospital, Mo¬ 
desto, California; 1st Lieut. Frances 
E. McClelland, who has been here 
since some time in May of this year 
and is being transferred to Dugway 
Proving Grounds, Tooele, Utah; and 
1st Lieut. Marie L. Pace. Miss Pace 
celebrated her twenty-fifth year of 
service in various hospitals in the 
United States, the Philippines and 
Hawaii last month. During this time 
she has made many friends by her 
charming manner and delightful 
southern accent whch she has oddly 
enough retained in all her global 
travels. She is now being assigned 
to Station Hospital, Stockton Ord¬ 
nance Motor Base, Stockton, Cali¬ 
fornia. It is with regret that we say 
“Goodbye” to these three members 
of the ANC and all good wishes 
follow them. 

A newcomer this week is Helene 
Rollins. Born in Lyman, Wyoming 
and educated in Green River, 
Wyoming, Miss Rollins went to Salt 
Lake City, Utah, for her training 
at the Salt Lake General Hospital. 
This is her first assignment and just 
one look at her should speed the 
recovery of the patients under her 
care as she is endowned with a 
particularly pleasing personality, 
which coupled with gorgeous blonde 
hair and a happy smile make a 
combination that should prove 
irresistible. 

Miss Rollins has been so busily 
engaged learning to be a good nurse 
that she hasn’t taken much time out 
for sports and things which usually 
occupy a young woman’s time, but 
she admits a fondness for good music 
and hopes to be able to enjoy some 
of the symphony concerts for which 
San Francisco is famous. 

September 4, 1943, weight eight 

pounds two ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. George G. 
Letman, a boy, Arthur Ledger, born 
September 5, 1943, weight five 

pounds, seven ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Manuel Gonzales, 
a daughter, Rosemary, born Sep¬ 
tember 5, 1943, weight eight pounds 
four ounces. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, September 12, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Galileo Evening 
High School Opens 
For Fall Semester 

The fall term of the Galileo Eve¬ 
ning High Scho 1, Francisco Street 
between Van Ness and Polk Street, 
opens September 13th. Classes be¬ 
gin at 7:00 p.m. and continue to 9:15 
p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday evenings of each 
week. During the fall term the 
following classes will be offered: 

Aeronautics, Americanization, 
Bookkeeping, Business English and 
Spelling, Calculating Machines, 
Chinese (Cantonese), Citizenship, 
Dictation (Int. and Rapid), Dress¬ 
making, English, Gregg Shorthand 
(Beg. and Int.), Harmony, Japanese, 
Machine Shop, Mathematics (Re¬ 
fresher Course), Mechanical Draw¬ 
ing and Blueprint Reading, Music, 
History, Opera, Orchestra, Photog¬ 
raphy (Beg. and Adv.), Typing, 
Physical Education for men (Games, 
Fencing, Boxing, Parallel Bars, 
Tumbling), Spanish( Beg., Int., 
Adv.), Radio Script Writing, Wood¬ 
work and Pattern Shop. 

The San Francisco Public Schools 
offer an opportunity to continue 
schooling to prepare for definite 
positions without expense. There 
are no registration fees, textbooks 
used in the courses are loaned, and 
towels for showers in the gymna¬ 
sium are furnished without cost. 
Joining this school is making leisure 
time beneficial to self, community 
and country. 


SUGAR REPORT— is U. S. war 
slang for a letter from the girl 
friend. Your best sugar report to 
Uncle Sam is your War Bond record. 
Back the* attack with an extra 
$100.00 Bond in September. 


TIGER MEAT — is U. S. war 
slang for beef. The less we buy 
the more they get. The less we 
buy the more we save. Back the 
attack with War BondB. 
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purple Heart Utoarb 

The award of the Order of the Purple Heart was con¬ 
ferred upon eleven men, patients at Letterman Hospital, 
last week by Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, Command¬ 
ing General, Letterman Geenral Hospital, for wounds re¬ 
ceived in action against the enemy. 

Those decorated were: 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Anthony A. Quartuccio 
Private, Medical Department 


“There is no place like California,” 
remarked Pvt. Anthony A. Quar¬ 
tuccio, our candidate for Buck of 
the Week. He was born in Mon¬ 
reale, Sicily, on November 20, 1922, 
living there for the next six years 
when his family decided to come to 
the United States. They first set¬ 
tled in Cleveland, Ohio, in which 
community they remained for a 
period of six or seven years, when 
they made up their minds to come 
west to the Land of Opportunity. 

The Quartuccios settled in the 
famous mission town of San Jose, 
California. Pvt. Quartuccio’s school¬ 
ing began in earnest when he came 
to San Jose. He first attended the 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High and 
later the San Jose High School, 
where he majored in Art. While 
attending high school he also formed 
the hobby of studying the geo¬ 
graphical and historical background 
of America, and now when he goes 
on trips he is able to point out the 
interesting features of all the states 
and cities he visits. At one time he 
was a member of a cowboy band 
and did feature comedy numbers. 

However, our buck was drafted 
two months before he was able to 
finish his high school education. 
Nevertheless he was given a diploma 
and sent to the induction center at 
Monterey on January 6, 1943, and 
from there to Letterman General 
Hospital. For eight months he 
worked on the wards, later becom¬ 
ing a messenger, which position he 
now holds. 

When the war is won Pvt. Quar¬ 
tuccio intends to go back to college 
and continue the study of painting 
and settle down in California, which ! 
he claims is truly God’s country. 


CpI. Robert Myers, Inf. 
Winoski, Vermont 

Pfc. Barney H. Jerenek, Inf. 
Lakewood, Wisconsin 

Pfc. Robert L. Lewis, Inf. 
Wellington, Ohio 

Pvt. Robert Allen, Inf. 
Wilmore, Kentucky 


T/5 Emile J. Champagne, Inf. 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

Pfc. Quentin E. Kuehl, Inf. 
Wadsworth, Ohio 

Pvt. Roy J. Adams, Inf. 
Mineral, Washington 

Pvt. Herman W. Bensen, Inf. 
Orland, California 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



T/5th Gr. Fernando E. Ramos 
Medical Department 


* * * 

The little man with the big bat 
whose heavy hitting helped the Let¬ 
terman soft ball team capture their 
recent pennant, is T/5th Grade Fer¬ 
nando E. Ramos, Medical Depart¬ 
ment. One of the main reasons for 
his smooth playing is due to the fact 
that he has played three years of 
professional baseball in the minor 
leagues. 

Corporal Ramos was born in Can- 
anea, Sonora, in the country of Mex¬ 
ico, on October 13, 1913, and the two 
thirteens in his birth date haven’t 
hurt his luck a bit. At the age of 
three months, he moved with his 
parents to Bisbee, Arizona, where he 
lived for eight years and then mov¬ 
ed to Los Angeles, where he com¬ 
pleted his grade and high school 
education. While in high school, he 
was active in baseball, basketball, 
and was a sprinter and broad jump¬ 
er on the track team. 

After graduation, Corporal Ramos 
took a position with 20th Century 
Fox, working in their large furni¬ 
ture warehouse, and spent his spare 
time playing ball with various teams 
around Los Angeles. His ability on 
the diamond soon brought him a 
contract with the Kilgore team, a 
farm club for San Diego in the East 
Texas League. From there he went 
to the Shreveport Club in the Texas 
League and < was with that well- 
known outfit for two seasons. In 
19.40 he went back to Los Angeles 
and his old job at the furniture 
warehouse, where he remained until 
the postman brought him his “greet¬ 
ings” one day in January 1942. 

A natural athlete, Corporal Ra¬ 
mos’ favorite pastime is all types of 
sports, and when he isn’t playing a 
game, he is watching one. The Let¬ 
terman soft ball club has a real 
player in Ramos and the centerfield 
position is in capable hands when 
he is on the job. 


Pvt. C. D. Jackson, Med. Dept. Pvt. C. H. Jones, Med. Dept. 
Hot Springs, Arkansas Adel, Georgia 

Pvt. Theodore E. Lefebre, Engineers, 

Central Falls, Rhode Island 


★ ★ ★ 



WOUNDED IN SOUTH PACIFIC 
Men receiving Purple Heart Award for wounds incurred in 
Pacific action against the Japanese. 
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TWO TIPS TO SERVICEMEN 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

An Enlisted Men’s Smoker will be 
held in the Recreation Center, 
September 14th and 15th and all 
enlisted men of the command are 
invited to attend. Admission is free 
and it will be held two nights to 
assure everyone seeing it. 
INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th Gr. John DiMartini com¬ 
plaining that he is a little short on 
sleep. 

One of the few pinball machines 
that doesn’t require a nickel to play 
located at the Recreation Center. 

Sgt. John Mattison of the Info 
office denying he has tickets for a 
dance. He says the admission cards 
he was counting are all for the file. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz’ partiality for 
red-headed feminine bowling part¬ 
ners, and two of them too. 

The new baby boy in the S/Sgt. 
Walter Yohe family. 

T/5th Gr. Paul Benkert back from 
furlough and praising the beauty of 
his native state of Kentucky. 

T/5th Gr. Patrick Sullivan back 
from a trip and surprised to learn 
that there are other states too. 
This was Pat’s first trip out of the 
state. 

T/4th Gr. Henry W. Kramer fish¬ 
ing in the bay and feeding the fishes 
instead of catching them. Inciden¬ 
tally, eight men in a boat and M/Sgt. 
Henry Kuntz was the only person 
to get one. 

1st/Sgt. Calvin Williams purchas¬ 
ing new furniture, and his new 
theme song now, “Oh boy, that’s 
where my money goes.” 

Sgt. Paul Hecht, the poor man’s 
Jim Farley, still manages to keep 
an even disposition, despite atro¬ 
cious luck with cards. 

Cpl. Dalton Poff startling admir¬ 
ers by playing the mouth organ and 
guitar at the same time. 

Texas-born Sgt. Adolph Gaydos 
claiming that in his part of the 
country 35,000 acres is considered 
a small farm! A large farm in Texas 
must be something to behold. 

Sgt. William Schlieter off “Night 
duty” and resplendent in whites in 
the EENT clinic. 

The nasty rumor that Letterman 
will not win the present Pesidio 
league championship. 


Collier’s has many thousands of 
readers in the Armed Forces, so we 
feel justified in addressing this 
editorial primarily to servicemen— 
though of course anybody else is 
welcome to read it. Here are a 
couple of tips which we think ser¬ 
vicemen can profit by: 

1. A good deal of talk goes 
around to the effect that the re¬ 
turned warriors after this war are 
going to run the country pretty 
much to suit their own ideas of 
how it should be run. Probably 
that’s true. It happened after the 
Revolution and after the Civil War, 
and to a considerable extent after 
the “junior war,” as a friend of ours 
calls World War I. 

This doesn’t mean, though, that 
every veteran will come home and 
slide automatically into a well-paid 
life-tenure job, political or private, 
with all his worries ended. 

So our first tip is: Why not look 
into the educational opportunities 
offered by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute? 

This is a sort of glorified corres¬ 
pondence school set up for the use of 
servicemen, and operated by the 
extension division of the University 
of Wisconsin with assistance from 


various other colleges. It offers in¬ 
struction in everything from simple 
arithmetic to postgraduate philoso¬ 
phy, and is reported especially 
strong in the fields of mechanics and 
science. Costs are low, and the 
government pays half a man’s tuition 
up to and including $20. 

2. There is also a lot of talk 
about big bonuses for returned 
fighters after the war; and that talk 
is probably true, too. But such 
things have a pie-in-the-sky quality 
until you actually collect them, and 
then, often as not, they do the old 
easy-come-easy-go act. 

The practical, sensible, business¬ 
like thing to do now about your 
personal finances is to get your war 
life insurance lined up, if you 
haven’t already done so. Maximum 
policy is $10,000; premium is a little 
under $7 a month for a fighting man 
of twenty-eight (the average age). 

In the rush of getting our Armed 
Forces expanded and organized since 
Pearl Harbor, a surprising number 
of men have neglected to take out 
this insurance. Things are better 
under control now; and if you 
haven’t arranjged this,protection for 
your wife, or any other member of 
your family, it would be wise to 
make it an early order of business. 


special , 

SERVICE ! 

I SCHOOLS 

It is with regret that we learn of 
the news transferring 1st Lieut. 
Jules Levine, SnC, to Schick Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, Clinton, Iowa. The 
lieutenant made numerous friends 
during the period of one year’s 
service here. Filling the vacancy 
created in the Laboratory school will 
be 1st Lieut. Charles R. Nicewonger, 
SnC. The best of luck, Lieut. Nice¬ 
wonger, and may you continue the 
fine work performed by Lieut 
Levine. 

T/4th Gr. Lawrence F. Miller, left 
early this week on detached service 
to Atlanta, Georgia. On his return 
trip he expects to visit his old 
stamping ground—“Somewhere in 
Alabama.” 

T/4th Gr. Jack Halliwell, Jr., the 
“Immortal Corporal,” Pezzella, and 
T/.4th Gr. Richard “Bashful” Herzog, 
were reportedly seen chasing, on 
bicycles, a lovely, dreamy-eyed, 
southern gal at the Cliff House on 
Sunday of this week. The girl gave 
them a good run for their money. • 

1st/Sgt. William H. Sink and Pvt. 
Howard S. May journeyed to 
Crockett, California, as members of 
a fishing party, on Saturday of last 
week. It proved one of the most 
successful days of the year—every¬ 
one caught fish. Sgt. Sink took 
next to highest honors when he 
caught an eleven pound three ounce 
bass, only to be defeated by a ten 
year old boy who landed a twelve 
pound seven ounce bass. 

Major Clifford Rudine, instructor 
of the Dental school, and 1st Lieut. 
Jack D. Burnett, adjutant and de¬ 
tachment commander of the schools, 
have just returned from Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

News has been received “via the 
grapevine” that our two former 
members of the detachment—S/Sgt. 
Jason Hervin and T/4th Gr. Dudley 
P. Cook, are doing well at OCS, 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. 

What’s this we hear about S/Sgt. 
William “Mother” Vandewater be¬ 
ing introduced to a couple of good 
looking girls at the car stop grill as 
a student of the Laboratory school? 

Corporal Leo E. “Lucky” Schutz, 
who has just returned from de¬ 
tached service, is pondering over the 
good fortune of being selected to 
attend the Sacramento Junior col¬ 
lege, under the Army Specialized 
Training Program. 
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WHEN GILLASPY GETS GOING THE 
BOND SALES BOUND UPWARD 



Pvt. WILLIAM K. GILLASPY 

With eyes only for Ida Lupino on a recent bond selling cam 
paign in Hollywood. 

★ ★ ★ 


717 — 


“Down where the trade winds 
blow” is where you can find Pvt. 
Richard H. Winn, 717th’s columnist, 
who is vacationing in a seaport town 
“somewhere in California” and liv¬ 
ing the life of a real fisherman. 

* • • 

Congratulations are in order for 
S/Sgt. Ira Taylor, (Pardon me) 
1st/Sgt. Ira Taylor—Yes, from Pri¬ 
vate to Corporal, to Supply Ser¬ 
geant and Mess Sergeant, and now 
1st Sergeant—all in a two year 
course! 

• * * 

Home on furlough this week are 
Pvts Elzie Jones, George Hall and 
Richard Winn. There’ll be so many 
places to go, so many friends to see, 
and so many things to do—here’s 
hoping all these are accomplished 
by these three well-deserving men. 

* * * 

IT’S RUMORED that Pvt. George 
Redix is very happy these days J . . 
Sgt. George Hill’s repertoire of 
songs is soon to be published . . . 
that young-looking Pvt. Willie C. 
Clark is a proud grandfather of a 
seven pound boy . ^ . that Mrs. 
Rufus A. Felder and Mrs. Fred O. 
White arrive today via Daylight 
Limited from Los Angeles to spend 
a couple of weeks with their 
husbands. 

• • • 

The fish in the Bay will get a rest 
now that Sgt. Anderson and Reid 
are in the hospital, 1st/Sgt. Taylor’s 
duties have multiplied, and there is 
no one from whom Sgt. Hill can 
borrow bait. 

* * * 

Remember when Pvt. Julius J. 
Clay would win all of the Sunday’s 
competition of the best-dressed 
soldier? 

• • • 

Who was that Charge of Quarters 
who locked himself out of the or¬ 
derly room? 


MAE WEST—is U. S. war slang 
descriptive of a tank with two 
turrets; also a life preserver worn 
high under the armpits. Millions 
of us won’t ride tanks or cross 
the ocean so we must do our 
part on the home front and 
buy War Bonds to the limit to back 
the attack of our invasion forces. 


“Wounded in action against the 
Japanese at New Guinea, and ad¬ 
mitted to Letterman General Hospi¬ 
tal,” could be the communique 
covering any number of admissions 
to Letterman; and subsequent 
later information would include 
treatment and ultimate transfer to 
another hospital, return to duty, or 
discharge. However when, on April 
2nd, Private William K. Gillaspy, 
Infantry, Unassigned, was admitted 
to Letterman his was not the same 
story. Singly and in groups he has 
seen his buddies and friends depart 
but he has stayed on to become a 
part of the hospital personnel—if 
not officially, at least in the part 
he has played while a patient here. 

When Gillaspy arrived it was with 
his left arm shot off at the shouder. 
The fact that he had lost an arm 
and that any hopes he had built to 
become a concert pianist were 
blasted when the Japanese bullet 
struck him, did not cloud the 
friendly smile of this blue-eyed, 
blond young man. Nor did it 


dampen his enthusiasm to help in 
the war effort. Shortly after he 
arrived, and before he had been 
fitted with a new arm, a request 
was made for a volunteer to visit a 
war production plant in an endeavor 
to help step-up production. Gil¬ 
laspy had not forgotten those men 
on the battle fronts and his 1 accept¬ 
ance of that assignment produced 
results that were extremely grati¬ 
fying. 

Since that time, alone and with 
other veterans of the war, Gillespie 
has been pushing the war workers 
and bond buyers to greater en¬ 
deavor with his talks at bond rallies 
and luncheons and actual visitations 
to war plants and organizations. His 
tours have taken him all over the 
western part of the United States 
and the response has been the same 
at all stops—excellent. 

Discharged from the service? Not 
if Private Gillaspy has anything to 
say about it. He says he feels that 
as long as he has anything to offer, 
his place is in the Army. 


One Way to Saye 
Some of the Big 
Army Emoluments 

The War Department announced 
recently that provisions have been 
made for the establishment of an 
Army Savings Plan for enlisted 
men. The plan provides that an 
enlisted man may deposit amounts, 
in sums of not less than five dollars, 
with any Army paymaster (now 
disbursing officer) who shall fur¬ 
nish him a deposit book for records 
of his deposits, which will be ac¬ 
counted for in the same manner as 
public bank funds until the soldier 
shall wish to withdraw those funds. 
Interest on the money will be at 
the rate of 4 per centum per 
annum. 

The money deposited will not be 
kept in the regular soldiers’ fund 
which may not be withdrawn until 
an enlistment expires, but will be 
deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States known as “Pay of 
the Army Deposit Fund.”' In ad¬ 
dition, repayment to the soldier or 
his heirs or representatives will not 
be subject to forfeiture by sentence 
or court-martial, with the exception 
of proved cases of desertion, and 
shall be exempt from liability for 
soldiers’ debts. 

Deposits are easily made. An 
enlisted man not on the retired list 
may deposit his savings with any 
disbursing officer. However, the 
importance ‘ of preserving deposit 
books as the only certain means of 
insuring prompt repayment should 
be stressed; and transfer, pledge, or. 
sale of the deposit book is prohibited. 

The withdrawal of funds deposited 
by the enlisted man hinges on one 
of three things. If he is discharged 
or retired from the service, except 
in the case of desertion where the 
man has been convicted; if he is 
transferred to an inactive status in 
any of the reserve components of 
the Army; or if at any time his 
regimental battalion commander 
considers a withdrawal is necessary 
to liquidate obligations of an 
emergency nature. 


KIWI—is U. S. war slang de¬ 
scriptive of a non flying officer of 
the air corps. It is the name of a 
wingless bird of New Zealand. 
A man with no savings following 
the war is likely to be as helplesa 
as a kiwi. Save yours—Euy War 
Bonds regularly plus a $100.00 
extra Invasion Bond in September. 

. i 
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OUR CAMERAMAN 



Sergeant Floyd Brown 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

When the government recently stated that it would be 
necessary to raise fifteen billion dollars to continue the 
struggle for a victorious conclusion of the war, the amount 
asked for is not too great for the cost of modern warfare is 
unbelievable. After a slow start, the Allied war machine is 
at last forging ahead on every front, and this is indeed wel¬ 
come news to all. But with the enemy reeling under heavy 
Allied blows, the cost of the war will increase as victory 
grows nearer at hand. 

The third War Loan Drive, which lasts from September 
9 to 30, 1943, must contribute the fifteen billion dollars 


Capable of handling almost any 
job, but ably holding down the one 
he now has, Sergeant Floyd Brown 
of the Signal Corps Photo Lab. has 
behind him a long line of successes. 
Employed by thq Oldsmobile Motor 
Car Company before he went in the 
Army March 19, 1941, Brown re¬ 
turned to civilian life and his old 
job, then resumed Army life Janu¬ 
ary 12, 1942. 

He may very well be called a 
“lightning bug” since his activities 
in the field of photographic illumi¬ 
nation have been considerable. 
While at Oldsmobile, Brown built 
a stroboscope unit, a device making 
possible photographs at extreme 
speeds ranging from 1/100,000 to 
1/3,000,000 of a second, slightly 
longer than it takes for a GI to 
accept an offer of a three-day pass. 
Another of his successful inventions 
is a flash bulb for aerial photog¬ 
raphy which produces from 5 to 10 
million lumens, making possible 
photographs at night which cover 
a 4 mile area. 

At present “Brownie” is experi¬ 
menting with full-color photographic 
prints, besides handling the daily 
affairs of supply sergeant for the 
lab. In the color field there are 
few soldiers who can approach the 
technique or quality developed by 
the Sergeant. 

Actually, Sgt. Brown’s personality 
belies the tremendous store of 
knowledge and the capabilities he 
has shown. Fun loving, ready at 
any time for a laugh, even if it is 
on him, “Brownie” has a way* about 
him that has made a host of friends, 
masculine and feminine. 

Saturday morning, inspection time, 
is when his forceful personality is 
most in evidence. Believe us, 
brothers, for he’s CQ for our 
squadron. 


that the government has asked for. Unless every citizen of 
this country puts every cent of money possible, into War 
Bonds, the financing of the war will become a hopeles situ¬ 
ation, and the opportunity for the unconditional surrender 
of our enemeis may be lost. 

Only 80 per cent of the civilian personnel at Letterman 
General Hospital are subscribers to the Payroll Reservation 
Plan. This figure can and must be raised, and if in this case, 
and similar cases all over the country, extra effort is put 
forward, by September 30 the government will have the fif¬ 
teen billion needed, and more. 



Letterman Wins 
One and Ties One 


In the last two games played by 
the Medics one scoreless tie and 


one win were chalked up. 


LETTERMAN— 

Ab. R. H. Po. A. 

Giovanetti, 3b . 

. 3 

0 

2 1 

2 

Ramos, ss . 

. 2 

0 

0 0 

1 

Missildine, rf . 

2 

0 

0 0 

0 

Leyrer, 2b . 

. 1 

0 

0 0 

1 

Gaydos, c . 

. 2 

0 

0 7 

0 

Ketner, lb . 

. 1 

0 

0 7 

0 

Lopach, cf . 

. 2 

0 

0 0 

0 

West, sf . 

. 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

Christian, If . 

. 2 

0 

0 0 

0 

Ross, p . 

. 1 

0 

1 1 

1 


10 0 

3 18 5 

94TH MRU— 
Sandelette, lb . 

. 1 

0 

0 6 

0 

Nolan, 2b . 

. 3 

0 

0 4 

2 

Smith, lb . 

. 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

Silverman, 3b _ 

. 2 

0 

1 0 

4 

Conklin, cf . 

. 3 

0 

0 0 

0 

Hughey, sf . 

. 2 

0 

0 2 

0 

Wainwright, ss ... 

. 2 

0 

1 2 

1 

Penzel, rf . 

. 2 

0 

0 1 

0 

Kuntz, c . 

2 

0 

1 2 

0 

Vogelsang, p . 

. 2 

0 

1 1 

1 


22 

0 

4 18 

8 

Letterman . 


000 

000—0 

94th MRU . 


000 

000—0 

Struck out by Ross 7, by Vogel- 

sang 2. Bases on 

balls 

off 

Ross 

3, 

off Vogelsang 4. 

Left 

on 

bases: 


Letterman 4, MRU 6. 

Game called at end of sixth inning. 

LETTERMAN— Ab. R. H. Po. A. 


Giovanetti, 3b . 

Ramos, cf . 

Lopach, If . 

Leyrer, 2b . 

Ross, sf . 

Ketner, lb . 

Gaydos, ss . 

Christian, rf . 

West, c . 

Missildine, p . 

COAST GUARD— 

Franklin, 2b .. 

Luten, ss . 

Rauly, lb . 

Mojica, p . 

Moser, c . 

Farraro, 3b . 

Hinker, cf . 

Mead, If ...... 

Pierrea, rf . 

Workman, sf . 

Coast Guard. -. 

Letterman . 


..2 0 0 2 1 
2 110 0 
..30100 
3 0 0 2 3 
..21100 
.. 1 0 0 13 1 

.30104 
.2 0 0 0 0 
.2 0 0 4 0 
..2 0 0 0 3 
22 2 4 21 12 
Ab. R. H. Po. A. 
.3 0 0 1 1 
..0 0 0 0 1 
.30170 
2 0 0 1 2 
.3 0 0 7 0 
3 0 0 0 0 
.30100 
.20100 
..3 0 0 3 0 
.01020 
22 1 3 21 4 
001 000 0-1 
000 100 1-2 


Two base hits: Lopach, Ramos, 
Gaydos, Mear. Struck out by Missil¬ 
dine 4, by Mojica 4. Bases on balls 
off Missildine 7, off Mojica 5. Left 
on bases. Letterman 5, Coast Gd. 8. 
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SUCH POPULARITY MUST BE DESERVED 
Even the delectable Irene Manning, light opera and screen 
star, is a reader of the FOGHORN. There is nothing in her 
Warner Bros, contract to keep her from perusing our. paper 
on the set. 


Brazilian Doctor 
Pays Visit to 
Letterman Hospital 

Dr. Heitor P. Froes, one of 
Brazil’s leading specialists in tropi¬ 
cal diseases, paid a visit to Letter- 
man General Hospital last week. Dr. 
Froes’ visit was under the sponsor¬ 
ship of the Department of State. 

Presented to Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Commanding Gen¬ 
eral of Letterman, Dr. Froes was es¬ 
corted on a tour of the hospital, 
visiting the wards where tropical 
diseases are treated and reviewing 
the research work that is being 
done. 

At the present time Dr. Froes is 
visiting the Medical and Cultural 
Centers, military and civilian alike, 
from coast to coast, with special at¬ 
tention being paid to such institu¬ 
tions as Army Medical Schools and 
training programs, and schools of 
tropical medicine. His tour is 
scheduled to take in the majority of 
the leading medical centers in the 
country. As many of the cam¬ 
paigns being waged in this war are 
in the tropics where little-known 
diseases are common, Dr. Froes’ col¬ 
laborations with tropical disease ex¬ 
perts in this country will be of great 
help in combating this menace of 
tropical warfare. 

Dr. Froes has also made an ex¬ 
tensive study of plastic surgery and 
is an authority on this branch of 
surgery. His tour has proved very 
helpful to him while comparing 
methods and checking results that 
have been accomplished in this im¬ 
portant field. 

Besides holding the title of Chair¬ 
man of Tropical Diseases at the Fed¬ 
eral Faculty of Medicine at Bahia, 
Dr. Froes is also Vice-President of 
the Academy of Letters of that city, 
and is a member of various profes¬ 
sional and learned societies, includ¬ 


ing the American Society of Tropi¬ 
cal Medicine. He has represented 
his country as a delegate of several 
International Medical and Public 
Health Congresses. 

Dr. Froes has travelled extensive¬ 
ly in Europe, Asia Minor, the Amer¬ 
ican Republics and Egypt in his re¬ 
search work. Many previously 
little-known diseases have been 


studied and methods of their treat¬ 
ment, cure and prevention have 
been written by Dr. Froes. 

Among Dr. Froes’ published books 
are:. “Studies in General Physiol¬ 
ogy,” “Plastic Surgery,” “Hook¬ 
worm,” and “Other Tropical Di¬ 
seases,” and he is also the author 
of several volumes on “Literary and 
Philological Themes.” 


Maj. Gen. Phillipson 
Discusses Future 
Activity of A.E.R. 

Major General Irving J. Phillip¬ 
son, Executive Director of the Army 
Emergency Relief visited the Bay 
area on Wednesday, September 15, 
to confer with Army Emergency Re 7 
lief directors of this sector. 

In order that all officers connected 
with Army Emergency Relief activi¬ 
ties might have the opportunity of 
meeting General Phililpson and hear¬ 
ing his discussion on this most im¬ 
portant military activity, a meeting 
was held in the San Francisco Sec¬ 
tor Army Emergency Relief office, 
located in the Civic Auditorium, 
Larkin and Hayes Streets, San 
Francisco, on Wednesday morning, 
September 15, 1943. 

This very important organization 
was first formed to give speedy fi¬ 
nancial aid and other benefits to all 
soldiers and their families when 
they have an emergency need. As¬ 
sistance may be given by financial 
loans, medical and dental care, hos¬ 
pitalization, securing of food and 
fuel, or by giving assistance in the 
personal problems of individuals in 
the army or members of their 
families. 

The downtown San Francisco of¬ 
fice of the Army Emergency Relief, 
which is located in the Civic Audi¬ 
torium in the Civic Center, wel¬ 
comes dependents of service men. 
The AER section at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital is located on the second floor 
of the Administration Building. 

The AER can be depended upon 
to meet an emergency when it 
arises and to take prompt action. 
The friendly atmosphere and readi¬ 
ness to serve is one of the outstand¬ 
ing attributes of the staff of the 
AER. 
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RECREATION HALL ENTERTAINMENT SPOT FOR TIRED MEN 

4- 

Cross Recreation Building in an at¬ 
tempt to make life more pleasant 
for the members of our armed 
forces. 

Four members of the command who 
have spent long hours on duty at the 
Recreational Center are Staff Ser¬ 
geants Chauncey D. Young and 
Merle C. West and Privates Hugh 
C. Ashley and George L. Sprague. 
For Sergeant Young the moving pic¬ 
ture machine at the Recreation Cen¬ 
ter gets his entire attention six 
nights a week—Tuesday through 
Sunday—when movies are shown 
free of charge to patients and per¬ 
sonnel of the post. The first show 
at 5:30 each evening is for the pa¬ 
tients only and all convalescent pa¬ 
tients who are not on contagious 
wards are invited to attend—even a 
special section having been set 
aside for men in wheel chairs. Also 
on duty on alternate nights are Pri¬ 
vates Ashley and Sprague. They are 
under the supervision of Sgt. West, 
who is Sergeant in charge of Edu¬ 
cation and Recreation of the post. 
To all these men it is “in addition 
to his other duties” for they all have 
full time jobs during the day. Sgt. 
Young is also the radio and electri¬ 
cian of the post with a complicated 
broadcasting system to maintain and 
supervise. To Privates Sprague and* 
Ashley fall the task of “setting up 
(Continued on page three) 



That “all work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy” is as true in the 
Army as it is anywhere. And both 
the long, hard hours spent by the 
corps men of the hospital on the 
wards, the tedious work done by 
other personnel, or the seemingly 
endless hours spent by patients in 
bed must be broken occasionally 
with some diverting influence to 
provide relaxation, whether reading 
a book, writing a letter, playing 
cards or dominos or more active 
sports, such as horseshoes or soft- 
ball, or very often, just sitting and 
doing nothing—or listening to a good 
radio program. When professional 
entertainers are available, so much 
the better, because the ‘change is 
as good as a rest.’ When the party 
in question, whether patient or a 
member of the command is unable 
to leave the post to seek recreation 
elsewhere, it is necessary to make 
provisions for him to find it on the 
post. That is where the recreation 
center enters the picture. 

The Recreation Building is head¬ 
quarters for the American Red Cross 
Recreational Social Workers and 
with the Special Service and Public 
Relations Departments of the hos¬ 
pital working in conjunction with 
the American Red Cross, a very 
great deal of the entertainment and 
recreation for the hospital takes 
place in this building. 

When a screen actor or actress 


OPEN TO ALL 

is the recreation center at Letterman General Hospital. 
From morning until late at night activities in this building 
provide relaxation and amusement for the entire command. 


visits the hospital, the star is usu¬ 
ally taken to the Recreation Center 
to participate in a program designed 


to give pleasure to patients and per¬ 
sonnel. Many visiting luminaries 
have graced the stage of the Red 



RELAXATION 

is the high light at the Recreation Center and here is proof 
that patients and personnel alike take advantage of it dur¬ 
ing the afternoons. 



"BARNYARD GOLF" 


allows plenty of exercise for the convalescents who can stand 
it—and plenty of them can. 
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SONG WRITER IRVING BERLIN 

and the cast of the army stage show "This Is The Army" is 
a typical sample of the type of professional entertainment 
which comes to the "Rec Center." 


"JO-JO" THE CLOWN 

is a frequent visitor and favorite with the patients when he 
visits Letterman for the weekly matinee program. 


MORE ABOUT 
RECREATION HALL 


(Continued from page two) 

the theater” and preparing for all 
programs that might be slated for 
the following day or night—and if 
there is anyone who is tired of en¬ 
tertainment, it is probably Privates 
Ashley and Sprague. 

The design of the building is such 
that the large hall can be converted, 
quickly and easily, to an assembly 
for several hundred persons. At 
one time, it may be used for a con¬ 
cert violinist or singing, complete 
with radio amplification. The hos¬ 
pital radio system is also connected 
with the Recreation Center broad¬ 
casting to assure the patients who 
are unable to attend an opportunity 
to get in on the “fun.” At another 
time, it may be used by the doctors 
of the hospital to handle the large 
personnel who are slated to receive 
“shots” or stand the monthly physi¬ 
cal inspection. On the last day of 
the month, the long line of men 
standing in front can mean but one 
thing—they will be paid by the Fi¬ 
nance Officer when they enter the 
door. 

Possibly there is a Bingo Party 
being conducted inside for the pa¬ 
tients one afternoon, or card games 
are in progress. It could very pos¬ 
sibility be that one group over in 
the corner listening to the radio had 
congregated for a swing session— 


another group could be playing 
symphony records or just reading. 

At all times the Red Cross gray 
ladies are on hand during the after¬ 
noon to help the men if they need 
a fourth for bridge or need someone 
to play the piano for them. But 
they do not participate unless 
needed and invited. Very often the 
men merely wish to sit down and 
talk, and preferably to a woman. 
That is the part they fill very grace¬ 
fully. 


In addition to the main amuse¬ 
ment hall, the two wings are also 
used for the amusement and relaxa¬ 
tion of those on the post who wish 
to make use of them. One room 
has musical instruments—with a 
large collection available—for any¬ 
one who wishes to practice or play. 
Many good trios and choral groups 
among the patients in particular 
have originated in that room, and 


many happy and well spent hours 
of leisure time have been enjoyed 
which might otherwise have been 
wasted. 

The other wing has several ping 
pong tables which are used con¬ 
tinually, and battles on those tables 
wax long and hard. The only com¬ 
plaint about the room is that the 
men who use them must vacate 
them before the shows start at night 
or when an assembly is in session 
in the main auditorium. 

A typical weekly program reads 
as follows: Monday: Afternoon— 
Bingo party (given by a civilian 
auxiliary group, and with prizes); 
Evening—Variety sljow furnished by 
the armed forces entertainment 
committee. Tuesday and Wednesday 
—Afternoon—Card games and read¬ 
ing; and Evening, Smoker for the 
detachment. Thursday and Friday— 
Afternoon: Bingo party and sing¬ 
ing by a radio star and movies in 
the Evening again. Saturday and 
Sunday would include games and 
music on Saturday afternoon with 
open house for the Sunday and mov¬ 
ies and church services in the 
Evening. 

Hand in hand the Special Service, 
Public Relations and Red Cross de¬ 
partments at the hospital have 
worked to bring entertainment to 
the hospital; and the motto of the 
group would seem to read “bigger 
and better entertainment features 
in the future,” if the successively 
better programs in the past are any 
example. 



ON DUTY NIGHT AND DAY 

Staff Sergeant Chauncey D. Young has his headquarters in 
the Recreation Center as morie operator. Sergeant Young 
is also in charge of radio operations. 
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EDITORIAL 

ARE YOU A 
GOOD SOLDIER? 

President Roosevelt recently 
suggested an answer for those 
glib-tongued people who as¬ 
serted the war was "in the 
bag." "Ask them," the presi¬ 
dent said, "what they are do¬ 
ing for victory?" 

The questions the president 
asked were to be applied to the 
home front, but we think the 
average soldier might apply 
them to himself the next time 
he thinks of a qurck, early vic¬ 
tory. 

For instance, what did YOU 
do today to win the war? Did 
YOU doze at class or did YOU 
listen attentively to the in¬ 
structor and come away with 
something new? Did YOU put 
your full spirit into calisthenics 
and drill? Did YOU carry out 
today's assignment without 
griping, giving the job the very 
best you had in you? 

Have YOU learned the 
meaning of self-dicipline? Are 
YOU mentally and physically 
tough? Can YOU make a tour¬ 
niquet? Do YOU know the 
names of the various gases? 
Can YOU work for long hours 
under all conditions? Are 
YOU buying all the War Bonds 
YOU can afford? 

These are questions which 
YOU and YOU alone can an¬ 
swer. Upon these answers 
hinge victory. Nothing more or 
less, will bring it closer. 

This war isn't "in the bag" 
unless YOU and YOU and YOU 
put forth every effort, by hard 



A group of as attractive-looking, 
smiling nurses as one would wish 
to see stormed the portals of Let¬ 
terman last Thursday week, Sep¬ 
tember 9th. They are members of 
the 27th Unit and have been sta¬ 
tioned at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
for the past fourteen months. And, 
strangely enough, all but two claim 
the State of Pennsylvania as their 
birth place. They are: 

Lieut. Louise McCaa, born in Gal- 
litzin, Penn., went to school there 
and trained at Pittsburg Hospital, 
Pittsburg, Penn. Miss McCaa has 
four brothers in the service, all 
overseas, and she wants to go too. 

Lieut. Jean Mack ,born in Lynch¬ 
burg, Penn., went to school there 
and received her training at Magee 
Hospital, Pittsburg, Penn. She is 
the only married nurse in the 
group. Her husband is a Major in 
the Medical Corps, stationed at Fort 
Lewis, Washington. 

Lieut. Marguerita Mayes, born at 
La Porte, Indiana, went to school 
there but had her training at South 
Bend, Indiana. She was stationed 
at Walter Reed Hospital, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. before being sent to Fort 
Lewis. 

Lieut. Margaret Maguire, born in 
Cumberland, Md., went to school in 
Cumberland and trained at Provi¬ 
dence Hospital, and spent some time 
at Walter Reed before being sent 
to Fort Lewis. She has a brother 
in the Engineer Corps, stationed in 
Illinois. 

Lieut. Sadie McPherson was born 
in Butler, Penn., and trained at 
Elizabeth Steel Magee Hospital, 
Pittsburg, Penn., being sent to Fort 
Lewis from there. 

Lieut. Eleanor Linden, was bom 
in Oakdale, Penn., and had her 
training at Mercy Hospital, Pitts¬ 
burg, Penn. Miss Linden has a 
brother who is a bombardier over¬ 
seas. 

Lieut. Elizabeth Lawlor was born 
in Cannonsburg, Penn., and took her 
training at St. Francis Hospital, 
Pittsburg. She has a sister in the 
WACs. 


work, persistence, guts and a 
personal desire to be the best 
soldier in the army. 




OBSERVER 

I <E> SAW 

Mrs. Helen Giviner, handling a 
noisy situation among patients in 
the hall of the Administration Build¬ 
ing by putting the ring-leader to 
work until his time came due to be 
waited upon. 

♦ * ♦ 

Major Leslie Snyder coming in for 
his share of “ribbing” at the hands 
of the “M. C.” at the recent 

smoker. 

• • • 

Sgt. and Mrs. Robert Harrington 
attending another of the War De¬ 
partment shows—and hand in hand. 

* * * 

Lieutenant Missildine proving that 
the pitching laurels of the softball 
team don’t all rest on one man’s 
shoulders. 

* * * 

Wylie Parker, Letterman cham¬ 
pion supporter of activities, demon¬ 
strating what championship form 
can be. 

* * * 

The bowling team taking the first 
game in the new league in which 
they are playing with M/Sgt. Henry 
Kuntz high man. 

The Stork Was Here 

To Pvt. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 

Smith, a daughter, Sharon Ann, 
bom September 9, 1943, weight six 
pounds, twelve ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Wallace A. 

Brurud, a boy, Ronald Dean, born 
September 8, 1943, weight six 

pounds, five ounces. 

To Pvt. and Mrs. Lloyd Froysa, 
a son, Warren Garfield, bom Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1943, weight eight pounds, 
seven ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Dawson E. 
Edwards, a daughter, Reene Carol, 
born September 13, 1943, weight 

four pounds, eleven ounces. 


GEESE—U. S. fighting word de¬ 
scribing bombers in formation. Your 
purchase of an extra $100.00 War 
Bond in September will help keep 
these bombers in formation. 


GREENHOUSE — transparent 
observation enclosure on bomoers 
protecting crew from the elemei ts, 
so-called because of its resemblance 
to a conservatory. Back the at¬ 
tack of the Flying Fortress with 
extra War Bonds during the 3rd 
War Loan. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, September 12, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Army Emergency 
Relief 

The Army Emergency Relief has 
been organized to give speedy fi¬ 
nancial help and other assistance to 
all soldiers and their dependents 
when in need. Relief may be 
granted in the form of money by 
loans, by aid in kind, including pro¬ 
curement of food, fuel, medical and 
dental care, hospitalization and 
general assistance in the solution of 
problems confronting individuals or 
members of their families. 

In the office of the Army Emerg¬ 
ency Relief in the Civic Auditorium 
in the Civic Center dependents of 
service men will find a sympathetic 
atmosphere and a readiness to be 
of service, and the AER will take 
over any hour of the day or night 
when an emergency arises which 
calls for prompt action. 

There is a Section of the Army 
Emergency Relief located at Letter- 
man Hospital. The office is on the 
second floor of the Administration 
Building. 


OBITUARY 

Major Horace G. Foster, Jr., 26, 
of San Francisco, operations officer 
of a bomber squadron in Burma and 
who recently flew Captain Ricken- 
backer from China to India, was 
killed in action in Burma on Au¬ 
gust 24th. His parents, Colonel and 
Mrs. Horace G. Foster, reside at 
2229 Francisco Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. 

He is survived by his widow, the 
former Kay Farnham of Santa 
Maria, and a 3-month-old son, Race, 
whom he had never seen. 

Major Foster had received the Air 
Medal and had been recommended 
for the Distinguished Flying Cross. 
He graduated from West Point in 
1941 and left this country for duty 
in China six months ago. 
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A native of the San Francisco 
Bay area who has lived here all his 
life is our Buck of the Week. Pri¬ 
vate Ernest A. Marino first saw the 
light of day in San Francisco on 
November 13, 1923, lived there three 
years and then moved with his 
parents across the bay to Berkeley. 

Private Marino went to grade 
school in that city and graduated 
from the Berkeley High School. 
While attending school he was in¬ 
terested in swimming by way pf 
recreation, with basketball as an 
alternative sport. 

After graduating from high school 
Private Marino, an industrious 
young man, immediately took a po¬ 
sition with a well-known electrical 
concern and specialized in rewind¬ 
ing electrical motors. He also re¬ 
ceived excellent training in the 
electrical motor field and up to the 
time his induction papers arrived 
was becoming quite proficient in 
this field. 

When he became one of the men in 
Khaki our Buck took a short trip 
to the reception center at Monterey, 
where he was introduced to the 
fundamentals of becoming a sol¬ 
dier; and, after a short stay at the 
post, Uncle Sam decided that he 
should become a member of the 
Medical Department. He was sent 
directly to Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital where he has been on duty. 

His first duties on this post were 
those of ward attendant. After a 
thorough training in that branch of 
the Medical Department he was 
given the position of hospital mes¬ 
senger, a task he is performing with 
much vigor at present. 

When hostilities in the present 
conflict cease, our Buck has made 
plans to return to Berkeley and at¬ 
tend the University of California, 
and plans to venture further into 
the field of electricty, a field in 
whirli th;it University is outstanding. 


purple Heart 

For wounds received in action against the enemy, the 
award of the Order of the Purple Heart was conferred upon 
twenty-four officers and men, patients at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital, last week by Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, Com¬ 
manding General, Letterman General Hospital. 

Those decorated were: 


1st Lieut. M. W. Wulff, Inf. 
Kimball, South Dakota 

Sgt. William A. Abbe, Inf. 
Broad Brook, Conn. 

T/5 Edmund J. Dague, Inf. 
Burlington, Vermont 

T/5 George J. Marcak, Inf. 
Victoria, Texas 

CpI. Charles R. Church, Inf. 
Columbus, Ohio 

CpI. Vince C. Laskoske, Inf. 
Meridan, Conn. 

CpI. Robert D. Greek, Inf. 
Bryan, Ohio 

Pfc. Robert L. Casey, Inf. 
Celina, Ohio 

Pvt. Glenn G. Fink, Inf. 
Harrisburg, Penna. 

Pvt. John Hutchins, Inf. 
Marion, No. Carolina 

Pvt. Sam S. Mercurio, Inf. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Pvt. William G. Ronk, Inf. 
Tampa, Florida 


Pfc. Joseph A. McNulty, Inf. 
Fairmont, Nebraska 

Pfc. Noel J. Deschaine, Inf. 
Keegan, Maine 

Pfc. Roland T. Petri, Inf. 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

Pfc. Clayton E. Smith, Inf. 
Elderson, Penna. 

Pfc. Clinton Wagers, Inf. 

E. Liverpool, Ohio 

Pfc. Louis H. Wacker, Inf. 
Norwalk, Wisconsin 

Pfc Willie E. Warren, Inf 

Old Fort, No. Carolina 

Pvt. John W. Dite, Inf. 
Coal City, Illinois 

Pvt. Carl T. Hausen, Inf. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

Pvt. John M. Kodash, Inf. 
Minersville, Penna. 

Pvt. Gilmer Racine, Inf. 
Campti, La. 

Pvt. William G. Thornton, Inf. 
Jackson, Georgia 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


T/5th Gr. Donald Martin 
Medical Department Unasgd. 

A chemist in civilian life who 
actually was assigned to the Medi¬ 
cal Department is T/5th Grade Don¬ 
ald Martin, now a patient in Ward 
M-l. This Chicago-born young man 
has seen a considerable amount of 
the world since he became a mem¬ 
ber of the armed forces. 

Corporal Martin completed his 
schooling in the Windy City, and 
upon graduating from St. Bridget’s 
school, accepted a position at the 
Steinhall Laboratory in Chicago as 
an appentice technician in chemis¬ 
try. Here he received an excellent 
training in the field of chemistry 
and remained there until December 
2, 1941. On that date, the well- 
known “greetings” arrived, and he 
was inducted into the army. 

His first stop in the army was at 
the reception center at Fort. Sheri¬ 
dan, Illinois, where he remained a 
short time, and from there he went 
to Camp Barkeley, Texas. At this 
station he was assigned to duty at 
the station hospital, and received 
ward training. 

Fort Storey, Virginia, was his next 
stop after leaving Camp Barkeley, 
and after a stay on that post of one 
month, arrived “somewhere in 
South Carolina.” After another 
short stay at a new post, he made 
a somewhat longer trip to a new 
station than usual. In fact, when 
he arrived, he found he was in the 
country of India. His duties there 
were in a general hospital as a ward- 
man, and after serving in this ca¬ 
pacity for eighteen months, he be¬ 
came ill, and was sent back to the 
United States, where he is at pres¬ 
ent a patient here at Letterman 
General Hospital. 

Our Spotlighter’s hobby is danc¬ 
ing, and his idea of a real evening’s 
entertainment is to spend half the 
night pricing to a good orchestra. 


FOR WOUNDS RECEIVED IN ACTION 

a portion of the group of twenty four Letterman patients 
is shown receiving the Award of the Purple Heart Medal. 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 


Private Ernest A. Marino 
Medical Department 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Discharged for the convenience of 
the government during the week 
were: Corporal Clyde E. Conover; 
Privates Gerald Chan, Jerry S. 
Swanes, William J. Alexander, John 
E. Brant, Peter Kempen, Frank N. 
Mellon and Robert E. Montgomery. 
Good luck to them. 

A welcome is extended M/Sgt. 
Ben F. Case who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. 

The best of luck to Sgt. John V. 
Ryan, Cpl. Frederick R. Purdue and 
T/5th Gr. Howard R. Atteberry. 
These men left for new stations dur¬ 
ing the week. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Cpls. Gordon Lockwood and Jo¬ 
seph Sansone discussing what it takes 
to make a man and both admitting 
that between them they only 
equalled half a man. 

Sgt. William Schlichter insisting 
that if his name appear in print it 
be spelled correctly. Tsh! Tsh! 

A new name for 1st/Sgt. Cal¬ 
vin “D” Williams—and fireworks for 
someone if they don’t quit using it. 

Sgt. John W. Dean smoking a 
corn-cob pipe, and automatically 
clearing a path for himself with the 
fumes. 

S/Sgt. George Norvelle back to 
duty again after completion of his 
clerical schooling in Mississippi. 

T/Sgt. William Day walking 
around with that “cat that ate the 
canary” look, and friends wondering 
why. 

Nonchalant Sgt. Robert Bement 
never fails to have a comeback. His 
wise-cracks and gags are hard to 
beat. 

T/4th Gr. Harold Junso’s well-re¬ 
ceived informal concerts at the 
Y. M. C. A. bring much pleasure to 
listeners. 

Cpl. John Perkins, the little man 
with the big voice, can be heard a 
distance of two miles on a clear day. 

The size of Sgt Lewin Villa’s 
catch of trout growing each time 
he tells the story. 

Pvt. R. Donavan again on the 
catching end for the softball team 
and doing a, nice job. 

S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell finally 
finding an apartment and auto¬ 
matically setting a wedding date. 


TOP TURRET GUNNER IN FLYING 
FORT OUTLASTS GIANT BOMBER 



BEECH B. CLARK 
Staff Sergeant, Army Air Force 


Top-turret gunner and engineer in 
a Flying Fortress credited with de¬ 
stroying 28 enemy planes, S/Sgt. 
Beech B. Clark, AAF, js now a 
patient in Ward K-2. Since he first 
enlisted in the Army Air Force 
Sergeant Clark has been through 
enough hair-raising adventures to 
last the average man a lifetime. 

Born and educated^ in the state of 
Maryland, Clark later moved to 
Chicago, where he studied Diesel 
engineering and then moved to 
Baltimore to accept a position with 
the Martin Aircraft Corporation as 
a mechanic. In 1939, he enlisted in 
the Army Air Forces and was sent 
to Hawaii, where he received rigid 
training as an engineer on a bomber, 
and gunnery training—as the engi¬ 
neer must also serve as turret- 
gunner. 

Sergeant Clark left Hawaii early 
in 1942 and was sent to Australia, 
where his squadron was based and 
was sent on many missions attack¬ 
ing the Japs to the north. Shortly 
afterward, the group was transferred 
to New Guinea where their new 
base of operations put them within 
closer striking distance of the Jap 
bases at Lae, Wewak, and other 
enemy strongholds. During their 
stay in New Guinea action was hot 
and heavy, narrow escapes were a 
daily occurrence and during this 
period 28 enemy planes were de¬ 
stroyed. 

“The Jap pilots, flying Zeros and 


Messerschmitts, are plenty good, and 
don’t know the meaning of fear,” 
states Sergeant Clark. “With no 
thought of personal safety, they dive 
right into a formation firing all of 
their guns, and even drop bombs 
from 1000 feet above trying to 
knock out the big American 
bombers.” 

While flying over northern Aus¬ 
tralia at an altitude of 200 feet, the 
two right motors of Sergeant Clark’s 
bomber suddenly went dead, and 
the big ship crashed into the jungle 
and burned. Eight members of the 
crew were killed, and Clark and two 
others, although badly injured, es¬ 
caped. Before arriving at a hospital 
Clark was given four plasma in¬ 
jections and 16 blood transfusions, 
and after arriving at the hospital 
in Darwin he hovered between life 
and death for three months. When 
he was on the road to recovery he 
was moved to Brisbane and then 
sent to the United States and Let- 
terman General Hospital. He ar¬ 
rived here in June 1943. 

At present he is well on the way 
to recovery and with the help of 
plastic surgery Sergeant Clark looks 
as good as new again. 

When the war is over Clark plans 
to use his knowledge of aircraft and 
engines to a good advantage and 
will doubtless go back into the air¬ 
craft industry. He prefers his “base 
of operations” to be in or near his 
home in Maryland. 


Sports Slants 

Lighthorse Harry Wilson, All 
American star at West Point and 
Penn State is now a Colonel in 
charge of a squadron of medium 
bombers in the Southwest Pacific. 
And Chuck Gelatka, of the New 
York Football Giants, who is also 
with the AAF in the Pacific, re¬ 
cently was promoted to Captain. 

Lt. Johnny Druze, baldheaded 
end and captain of Fordham’s 
famed Seven Blocks of Granite 
team in 1937, soon will leave the 
Naval Pre-Flight Station at 
Athens, Ga. to join his former 
coach, Lt. Cdr. Jimmy Crowley 
in Auckland, N. Z. 

No one is going to sass back 
Umpire Frosty Peters for the rest 
of this war. Frosty, a former 
American Association arbiter, is 
a Staff Sergeant at the AAF Tech¬ 
nical Training Command at the 
University of Michigan. 

Omaha Johnny Goodman, the 

33-year-old former National Open 
and Amateur golf king, was fitted 
for fatigues the other day at Ft. 
Crook, Neb. Goodman made his 
first headline in 1929 when he 
trimmed Bobby Jones in the Na¬ 
tional Amateur as a kid caddy. 

Dave Smuckler, the great back 
at Temple, is now a First Sergeant 
at the Army Exchange School, 
Princeton. Pop Warner once said 
that Dave was a better natural 
football player than either Ernie 
Nevers or Jim Thorpe. And Pop 
ought to know. He coached them 
all. 

Recently three St. Louis Brown¬ 
ies, Shortstop Vern Stephens, First 
Baseman George McQuinn and 
Catcher Frank Hayes were called 
up for their physical examina¬ 
tions. All were rejected. Stephens 
has a bad knee, Hayes has two 
bad knees and McQuinn has one 
bad back. And the Browns got 
another break when the Navy re¬ 
turned their righthanded pitcher 
Jack Kramer who was given a 
medical discharge because of 
sinus trouble. 


Induction of Willie Pep has given 
the Navy four world boxing 
champions. They are Feather¬ 
weight Pep, Welterweight Freddy 
(Red) Cochrane, Middleweight 
Tony Zale and Light Heavyweight 
Gus Lesnivich. The Army, how¬ 
ever, still has the Number One 
fighter, Sgt. Joe Louis and the 
Marines have the Number One 
fighting fighter, Sgt. Barney Ross. 


Marion, Va. (CNS)— The Office 
of Price Administration’s pleasure 
driving ban hasn’t stopped one ro¬ 
mantically-inclined young local 
resident. When his' gasoline was 
exhausted, he pushed his car to 
a street curb and left it there. 
Since then he and his girl come 
out each night and sit in the car. 
“It’s pleasure,” he says, “even if 
it isn’t pleasure driving.” 
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FORMER LETTERMAN NURSE NOW 
CHIEF AT BILLINGS HOSPITAL 







ANNA G. ANDERSON 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

1st Sgt. WilUam H. Sink, TV 4th 
Gr. Frank A. Seaburn, and Pvt. 
George D. Wall, left during the 
early part of this week on detached 
service for the eastern coast. All 
three men will visit their homes in 
Pennsylvania, Michigan and Minne¬ 
sota, respectively. 

* * # 

According to news received here 
this week former TV4th Gr. Verner 
A. Wertsch received his wings and 
became Lieut. Wertsch. Lieut. 
Wertsch left the detachment as a 
candidate in the Army Air Forces 
last November and attained the 
much coveted wings and gold bars 
approximately within nine months 

after departure. 

* * * 

T/5th Gr. James C. Mann, former 
student of these schools has been 
attached to this organization, pend¬ 
ing acceptance as an Aviation 
Cadet. 

* * • 

Among those leaving on ten and 
fifteen day furloughs are S/Sgt. 
Benjamin T. Shedoudy, leaving for 
San Diego, California; T/4th Gr. 
Paul W. Baran, going to Black Lick, 
Pennsylvania; Cpl. Edwin F. Lan- 
ceit, staying right here in San Fran¬ 
cisco; and Pvt. Howard S. May, 
leaving for Cincinnati, Ohio. Every¬ 
one wishes them a good time. 

* * * 

Have you seen that picture of 
S/Sgt. Wendell “Mortician” Waite 
and his present girl friend? If you 
haven’t, don’t forget to ask him to 
see it—it’s real photography!! 

* • * 

Captain Harry' T. Haver, instruc¬ 
tor of the medical school, returned 
early this week from detachment 
service. 

* * • 

Among those enjoying the fine 
and clear San Francisco weather on 
Sunday with their trusty cameras 
were lst/Sgt. Harvey W. Hablitzel, 
T/4th Gr. Joe N. Garnand, T/4th 
Gr. Fred Hartzell, and T/4th Gr. 
Alfred Rozadilla, Jr. All these 
amateur photographers are hoping 
for more Indian summers. 


Steel leads the list of raw mate¬ 
rials supplied to Russia, totaling 
725,000 tons for the first nineteen 
months of lend-lease. 


A former member of the nurs¬ 
ing staff here at Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital is making good in a 
big way. Captain Anna Georgene 
Anderson, now principal chief 
nurse at Billings General Hospital, 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana, 
served at Letterman from 1931 to 
1935, and then returned in 1937 and 
remained until 1941. 

While at Letterman, Captain An¬ 
derson (then a Lieutenant) was on 
duty in the surgery as an anesthet¬ 
ist, and members of the personnel 
who have been here for some time 
will all remember this gracious and 
capable nurse. During her long stay 
at this hospital, Gaptain Anderson 
made many friends. 

A former school-teacher, Captain 
Anderson entered the service in 
1927, taking training as a nurse and 
as an anesthetist at Walter Reed 
General Hospital in Washington, D. 
C. Most of here service has been as 
an anesthetist in such general 
hospitals as Walter Reed, Sternberg 


in the Philippine Islands, in station 
hospitals at Fort Sill, Oklahoma, 
Schofield Barracks in Hawaii, and 
her several years of service here at 
Letterman. 

Prior to going to Billings General 
Hospital, Captain Anderson, at that 
time a Lieutenant, was chief nurse 
at the 2500 bed station hospital at 
Camp Polk, Louisiana. She is als^ 
a member of several nursing associ¬ 
ations and holds a B. S. degree from 
the University of Utah, the state in 
which she taught school. 

Captain Anderson’s principal hob¬ 
bies are painting and etching, with 
poetry running a close second. The 
editors of the Billings Billboard, 
Billings General Hospital newspaper, 
are contemplating printing some of 
her excellent poetry in the near 
future. 

Captain Anderson’s many friends 
here at Letterman wish her con¬ 
tinued success at her new post. 
With her ability, success is assured. 


Legal Aid Service 
Set Up by Army 
To Help Soldiers 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

More than 600 legal assistance 
offices have been established in 
military installations in the U.S. 
and abroad to aid soldiers. This 
program was started several 
months ago by the American Bar 
Association and the War Depart¬ 
ment as a contribution to the 
esprit-d’-corps and efficiency of 
soldiers whose civilian affairs 
need attention. 

Approximately 14.000 civilian 
members of State bar associa¬ 
tions have volunteered their ser¬ 
vices to arrange legal matters 
ranging from drawing up wills to 
straightening out problems in in¬ 
surance. It’s all free. 

If your blacksheep brother-in- 
law is trying to do you out of a 
nest egg, the legal aid boys will 
hold up your end of the battle. 
And if the landlord has been 
threatening to toss your wife and 
kiddies out, the Army will go to 
bat for you too. You can stop 
worrying about problems like 
this and concentrate on the 
Krauts and the Japs. 

To get this aid you apply at the 
legal assistance office at your post 
and lay your problem on the 
table. 

At each legal assistance office, 
officers and noncoms of the 
Judge Advocate General’s De¬ 
partment advise soldiers on legal 
problems. Most JAG personnel 
were lawyers in civilian life. 

During a recent period 50 legal 
assistance officers reported that 
since the establishment of their 
office they had assisted soldiers 
in 24,000 matters. Of these 6,000 
were unclassified. Of the remain¬ 
ing 18,000 43% were concerned 
with drawing up wills and 40% 
with drawing up powers of at¬ 
torney, 6% involved tax prob¬ 
lems, 5% domestic affairs and 
3^% dependency allotments. The 
remaining cases covered annul¬ 
ments, separation agreements, 
foreclosures, affidavits, torts, 
estates, citizenship, adoption, 
name changes, rent and insur¬ 
ance. 

This legal service does not in¬ 
clude military courts martial, 
nor can the military personnel of 
the legal assistance offices appear 
in civil courts on behalf of their 
clients. 


MOLE HOLE — U. S. fighting 
words for photographic dark room. 
Observation planes returning from 
enemy territory must bring back 
photographic records to aid in 
mapping invasion campaigns. We 
on the home front must set a 
record for War Bond buying to as¬ 
sure the success of this campaign. 
Back the attack with War Bonds. 


■ 
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OUR CAMERAMAN 


Servicemen Need 



HAROLD R. TREICKLES 
Private, Signal Corps 


The Man Behind 
The Man Behind 
The Camera 

Private Harald Treichler, of the 
Presidio Photo Lab, is an exceptional 
person for two reasons. He is Swiss, 
but cannot yodel, and he is a Swiss 
soldier on extended leave from 
duty. 

Harald was born in Los Angeles, 
and finished junior high school 
there, and then went for a vacation 
trip to Switzerland, which stretched 
into a three year stay. During this 
time he was called up for service 
in the Swiss National Army, was 
sworn in and awaiting recruiting 
school when he was called back to 
the United States at his father’s 
request. Harald and his mother 
returned to this country on the last 
ship to sail from Italy during the 
war. 

He entered Hollywood high school, 
and worked on the school paper as 
a cameraman, and won the school’s 
annual prize for the best picture. 
He also has won several honorable 
mentions in European competitions, 
as well as a 150 franc award in the 
International Exposition of Zurich 
contest. 

In the photo lab where Private 
Treichler works, his duties are as a 
darkroom technician. He turns out 
prints on a production line basis, 
with quality the keynote. He and 
another soldier produced 900 11x14 
prints in twelve hours time, a record 
that still stands. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


A CALL FROM THE WHITE HOUSE 


"As Commander-in-Chief, I hereby invoke every citizen 
to give all possible aid and support to this Third War Loan 
drive, not only so that our financial goal may be reached, but 
to encourage and inspire those of our husbands and fathers 
and sons who are under fire on a dozen fronts all over the 
world. It is my earnest hope that every American will realize 
that in buying War Bonds in this Third War Loan he has an 
opportunity to express voluntarily and under the guidance of 
his conscience, the extent to which he will 'back the at¬ 
tack.' " 


—Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of 
the United States. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 



.and last night I did something I've 
always wanted to do! 


Not File Tax 
Returns til March 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Members of the United States 
armed forces needn’t worry about 
filing income tax declarations 
Sept. 15, the commissioner of In¬ 
ternal Revenue has announced. 

Sept. 15 is the date when all 
U. S. taxpayers who are not in 
military service must check their 
financial, position and see if the 
withholcfling tax clause under the 
new payy-as-you-go tax plan has 
brought them up completely on 
their 19*43 tax indebtedness. If it 
hasn’t thiey must file a declaration 
of estimiated income and victory 
tax andl pay half the difference 
by Sept;. 15. They pay the other 
half by Dec. 15. 

Exemjpted from this order are 
memberrs of the Army, the Navy, 
the Maarine Corps, the Coast 
Guard sand women’s branches of 
the variious services. 

All thiese servicemen and wo¬ 
men msay postpone the filing of 
their de?clarations until March 15, 
1944. Ait that time they must 
make a final calculation of actual 
income earned and the tax they 
paid—iff any—during 1943. 

According to Guy T. Hervering, 
commisjsioner of Internal Re¬ 
venue, the wife of a serviceman 
has a sjpecial problem if she has 
an inccnme of her own and is not 
in one cof the armed services her¬ 
self. 

Mr. ]Helvering says that she 
must firrst determine whether she 
is requiired to file a declaration of 
estimateed tax by adding her own 
income to the base pay of her 
husbandd, plus any income he may 
have reeceived from sources out¬ 
side hiss military pay and allow¬ 
ances. ' Then she deducts $1,500. 
If the taotal of what’s left amounts 
to moree than $3,500, she must file 
a declaaration but in making it 
out shee may disregard her hus¬ 
band’s income entirely and she 
may alilso disregard any depen¬ 
dency aallotment she receives from 
him, esstimating the tax solely on 
her owvn income. 

The ccivilian husband of a WAC, 
WAVE,!, SPAR, nurse or woman 
marine j follows the same proce¬ 
dure. PHe receives no dependency 
allotmeent from his wife. 


HOOFKS—U. S. fighting talk for 
chevronns, the service * man’s mark 
of meridt. Win your merit mark. 
Buy an i extra $100.00 War Bond in 
Septemhber. 


IROPN BEAM — fighting words 
used b?y fliers to describe their 
flight above a railroad track. 
You're on the beam if you work 
every day and buy War Bonds 
regulaxrly. Back the attack with an 
extra {$100.00 War Bond in Sep¬ 
tember.*. 
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Wounded Attended 
By Flying Nurses 
On Every Front 

More than five thousand nurses 
are now serving with the Army Air 
Forces, assigned to air evacuation 
units, air fields and aviation medical 
installations in the United States 
and abroad. 

With more than fifty thousand 
wounded and sick servicemen 
already transported in airplane 
ambulances, not only from fighting 
fronts to base hospitals, but from 
distant theaters of operations, 
wherever our armed forces are 
fighting, over long stretches of sea 
to hospitals in the United States' 
proper, the place of the flying nurse 
has become vastly more important. 

These nurses ride the airways 
caring for the wounded or sick men 
enroute. Two air evacuation nurses 
already have been awarded the 
coveted Air Medal—Lieut. Elsie Ott, 
who flew home from India with a 
plane loaded with sick men, and 
Lieut. Edith Shikowski, who risked 
her life to warn a soldier of an im¬ 
pending crash-landing during a 
flight from the Solomons. The fly¬ 
ing nurses have become indispens¬ 
able and have displayed remarkable 
bravery in emergencies in many 
instances performing duties which 
ordinarily only a skilled medical man 
would attempt. To them the credit 
of many lives saved is due, where 
quick action was necessary and 
where delay would have been fatal. 

Within the North African theater 
alone, the Army Air Forces have 
evacuated 18,000 sick and wounded 



men. A complete 25-bed hospital 
has flown from one North African 
post to another, when hospital facil¬ 
ities were shifted. In New Guinea, 
7,000 disabled men were carried by 
plane in one month from Buna 


SYLVIA FROOS 

Lovely 'Bal Tab' singing star met with instantaneous approv¬ 
al from the men at the recent Letterman Smoker. 

across the Owen Stanley Mountains gency a field hospital of 250 beds 
to Port Morseby % During one emer- I was flown in. 


U. S. Civil Service 
Rehabilitation Group 
Free To Servicemen 

For all men honorably discharged 
from the service, whether they have 
served overseas or merely in their 
hometowns, the United States Civil 
Service Commission will give every 
preference to those seeking employ¬ 
ment. Mr. Harry T. Krantz, regional 
civil service director announced this 
during the week at a meeting in San 
Francisco. 

He further stated that advise or 
council will be tendered these men 
who find it necessary to rehabilitate 
themselves, whether for physical 
reasons or due to economic changes 
that have taken place throughout 
the country since they enlisted in 
one of the services. 

“Many men returning from com¬ 
bat areas do not know what em¬ 
ployment is available to them or 
where to go,” Krantz stated. 

“We want to invite them and to 
encourage them to visit a civil ser¬ 
vice representative where they will 
receive first consideration for jobs 
that might be presented.” 

Kranz made it clear that this 
service to veterans is in addition to 
the regular recruiting service which 
the commission performs for govern¬ 
ment establishments. It has been 
special purpose of aiding veterans, 
particularly those who are disabled. 

Consequently to the service man 
who, in some manner or another, has 
lost an arm or a leg or to the man 
who is no longer able to do the 
work of the man requiring perfect 
physical conditioning and coordi¬ 
nation a niche will be reserved. And 
as time goes on even provisions will 
be made for those men blinded 
while in the service of their country, 
if possible, to fill a place in the civil 
life of the community. 
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LETTERMAN PAINTERS 


THIRD WAR BOND DRIVE 

is explained to Nurses at Letterman by Lieutenant Donald 
Reynolds, Infantry, who was recently wounded in the fight¬ 
ing at Attu. 


Pause to purchase War Bonds from Miss Mary Benson of the 
Civilian Personnel Office. Edward Schmidling and Ray Brow¬ 
er part with that extra 'something 1 to help Uncle Sam win 

his fight. 


LETTERMAN GOING OVER THE TOP 
IN THIRD WAR BOND DRIVE 


The Third War Loan Drive, now 
under way throughout the country 
is not just another campaign. It is 
a special drive during which the 
public is called upon to make a spe¬ 
cial effort. The success of the Third 
War Loan Drive ultimately depends 
upon the efforts of the individual to 
initiate or increase his payroll reser¬ 
vation and supplement his regular 
investment with cash purchases. 

To the public on the home front, 
the war itself is quite remote. True, 
stories are heard of mud filled fox¬ 
holes, rain drenched jungles and 
malaria, but all this happened to 
somebody else. The only indication 
of the prosecution of the war is its 
economic effect. Rising prices are 
blamed on the war and Hitler and 
Tojo held responsible for the dis¬ 
appearance of Nylons and new tires. 

‘ Sympathy goes to the men on the 
fighting front when we hear of the 
enemy attacks on their position, but 
the increased cost of butter and the 
scarcity of good steaks is well nigh 
unbearable. Shopping has become a 
major battle in the' everyday effort 
to live. 

Shopping by the public for mater¬ 
ials to enable the fighting men to 
prosecute this war to a successful 


finish is needed. Right now the allies 
are on the offensive on every front. 
Invasion is the word on everyone’s 
lips and it can’t happen too soon to 


satisfy. To invade either the con¬ 
tinent or the Jap fortified islands in 
the Pacific will be a costly enter¬ 
prise. It will take a special effort on 
the part of all branches of the ser¬ 
vice to make an invasion the suc¬ 
cess it must be and it will take spe¬ 
cial effort on the part of the public 
to get the materials necessary to our 


fighting forces. Planes by the thous¬ 
ands will be needed as well as a 
myriad of jeeps and trucks. Each 
man placed before the enemy must 
be well equipped, no, he must be the 
best equipped soldier on the field. 
The first man off the landing barge 
may be a brother or husband. And 
when he gets his feet on enemy 
ground he must have more than just 
enough equipment to keep him 
alive—he must have enough to go to 
victory. If all the material to com¬ 
plete successfully the invasion of the 
enemy must be purchased it is only 
right that the people of the country 
know the cost of the equipment and 
from whom the money comes to pay 
for it. 

A battleship, a must in the present 
mode of invasion, will cost 90 million 
dollars. An aircraft carrier, the 
presence of which may spell the 
difference between success and 
failure in an invasion will cost 71 
million dollars—only a little less 
than the battleship. Submarines will 
cost 7 million dollars each and the 
liberty ships necessary to transport 
the men and their equipment will 
cost 2 million dollars each. So far, the 
major portion of the material nec¬ 
essary to transport men to the in¬ 
vasion point has been considered. 

Flying Forts to soften up the 
enemy defenses and disrupt enemy 
production will cost $375,000, and a 
single raid of 1000 Flying Forts over 
(Continued on page three) 



MESS ATTENDANTS 


at the hospital respond generously when the call to give for 
the War Bond drive was presented. Miss Benson and Lieu¬ 
tenant Reynolds distribute forms for the drive. 
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HARDSHIPS AT ATTU 

are told members of the Laundry at the hospital by Lieuten¬ 
ant Reynolds during the current bond drive. 


MORE ABOUT 
WAR BOND DRIVE 


(Continued from page two) 

the Rhineland will consume $375,- 
000 in fuel and about $1,000,000 
worth of bombs. Two-ton block 
busters cost $875 each. And don’t 
forget also that $375,000,000 worth of 
planes is involved. Fighter planes to 
escort the bombers at a cost of $75,- 
000 each also bum their share of 
fuel as well. 

Then there is the added cost of 
personal equipment for the men. 
Ammunition for the armament 
aboard the planes and the cost of 
instructing the personnel. For the 
ground forces winning the beach¬ 
head $145,000 for each heavy tank 
will be needed; anti-aircraft guns 
to help beat off enemy air attacks at 
$5,000 plus the ammunition and fuel 
required by these articles of battle 
must all be paid for. 

Now for operational costs. To fire 
one broadside from the 16 inch guns 
on a battleship will cost $13,500. 
Two hundred and four shots at a 
Jap Zero from a .50 caliber machine 
gun costs $75.00. It doesn’t take 204 
shots to down a Zero so a bonus in 
Zeros is received on this item. 
Keeping a carrier based Navy plane 
in the air will cost about $40 an 
hour but the damage they cause to 


the enemy in that time comes to 
much more than that amount. 

The prices mentioned are ex¬ 
amples of how expensive a poke at 
Hitler can be. Just like everything 
else, the cost of wars goes up as time 
goes by. In 1941 $36.3 million a day 
was spent, and with victory a pos¬ 
sibility supplies must continue to 
reach the fighting men on the fight¬ 


ing fronts. But first those supplies 
must be paid for. So we must buy 
more bonds in the future for the 
future. 

To many the purchase of War 
Bonds is an old story. Each payday 
a specified amount is withdrawn 
from pay checks and as regularly 
a War Bond is delivered. It has 
almost become second nature. Here 


at Letterman seven out of every ten 
employees are participating in the 
Payroll Reservation Plan and many 
are supplementing their regular 
purchases with cash purchases. 
Although individual efforts seem so 
lost in the crowd and the additional 
bond seems like such a tiny amount, 
all purchases add up to quite a size¬ 
able amount. For example: two 
people purchasing a $100 bond will 
practically outfit a single soldier. 
The cost of his equipment being 
$154.95. One $100 War Bond will 
pay for 26 life preservers and pos¬ 
sibly save an equal number of lives. 
Thirty-three thousand people, ap¬ 
proximately the number residing in 
any one district in this city, can out¬ 
fit a division by purchasing a $100 
War Bond each. It costs $2,500,000 
to equip a division and divisions are 
being created at the rate of one 
a day. 

The figures mentioned are but a 
few in the long list of equipment 
required by the armed forces. As 
the tempo of the war increases, so 
also does the cost of the war. The 
major financial source for these 
expenditures is, of course, the 
American people, and it is their 
efforts that will decide the issue. 
Fortunately, a greater part of the 
public is buying War Bonds, many 
to the greatest extent of their capa¬ 
bilities. Is everyone at Letterman 
doing as much as he can? The 
(Continued on page seven) 



MINUTE MEN 


Mrs. June Collison and Miss Mary Benson join with Lieuten¬ 
ant Reynolds in explaining the necessity for the Third War 
Bond drive. 



"JOHN HENRYS" 

are affixed to the subscription list for the Third War Bond 
drive by Camille C. Holtz, August C. Teves and Diana. Carter 
of the Book Bindery department as Mrs. June Collison su¬ 
pervises. 
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EDITORIAL 

We're Not a Race 

And while we're on the sub¬ 
ject of producing to win— 

It's about time we took 
stock of ourselves, and our 
right to the title "American." 

We know there isn't any 
American race—unless it be 
the Indian. 

Yet in this greatest war of 
all the group known as "Am¬ 
ericans" is engaging in all-out 
struggle against a triad of in¬ 
ternational hoodlums whose 
warriors are of several definite 
racial groups—the Germanic, 
the Italian and the Nipponese. 

The dictionary says a "race" 
consists of the "decendents of 
a common ancestor." And un¬ 
less we go back to Adam and 
Eve, we hardly can lay claim to 
the distinction of being a race 
in our own right. 

No, we're not a race, but we 
are a "people." We are a 
people with the blood of all 
races in our veins. 

In our armed forces as in 
our war industries, people of 
every religious element, of ev¬ 
ery shade of skin, of every for¬ 
eign parentage, fight and work 
together for one purpose—vic¬ 
tory for the United Nations, 
the end of world strife. 

When the boy at the front 
cries "Pass the ammunition," 
he doesn't look to see whether 
the boy who passes it to him is 
rich or poor, Catholic or Prot¬ 
estant, Jew or Gentile, white, 
black, brown or yellow. He 
knows the fellow who hands 
along that shell is another 
American. Those boys are a 
fighting unit, all betting their 


Lieut. Roberta Sloan came to Let¬ 
terman this week for the second 
time. Previous to joining the ANC 
she was a civilian nurse here at the 
hospital, leaving December 15, 1942. 
Since that time she has been on 
duty at the San Francisco Medical 
Depot. Miss Sloan was born in Cho- 
teau, Oklahoma, and graduated from 
St. John’s Hospital at Tulsa, Okla¬ 
homa. 

Skiing and bowling are two sports 
that Miss Sloan particularly enjoys. 
Her hobby is amateur photography, 
or at least was until films became 
so difficult to get. Miss Sloan is hop¬ 
ing to be assigned for overseas duty 
in the near future. She has one cous¬ 
in, a pilot in the Army Air Corps in 
New Guinea, and another in the 
Navy. 

Lieut. Dorothea Smith is another 
new arrival. She was born in De¬ 
troit, Michigan and trained at St. 
Francis Hospital this city. Miss 
Smith did private duty for one year 
before entering the army, also did 
some general staff and clinical work. 
She has just finished an assignment 
at the Permanente Hospital at Oak¬ 
land, where she had some valuable 
experience in orthopedics and surg¬ 
ery. She says that if the war had 
not come along when it did she 
would have liked to take up ortho¬ 
pedics as a permanent work. 

Miss Smith likes to swim by 
way of relaxation and is especially 
fond of singing having studied voice 
culture for a number of years. One 
of Miss Smith’s cousins is overseas 
and another is in the army. She also 
has an uncle in a Japanese prison. 


lives against the forces of des¬ 
potism. 

And here at home we are 
gaining more of that spirit of 
human fellowship as men and 
women of every financial sta¬ 
tus, of every social conviction, 
of every color, racial extraction 
and creed, work together to 
supply the munitions of war, 
strive harmoniously with a new 
understanding that the right to 
be an American is worth work¬ 
ing for without cessation until 
the day of peace. 

And so, we may conclude, 
"Americanism" has a syno¬ 
nym—"HARMONY." 

— (Mare Island "Grapevine") 


40K 


THE 
OBSERVER 
<E> SAW 


Lieutenant Charles Lewis arguing 
with Sergeant Windy West as to 
which type of shirt is best. 

* * * 


Mrs. Phil Jones of the Red Cross 
lending a hand in the Chaplain’s 
office. 


Sergeant Buford Folsom of the 
Detachment of Patients office, show¬ 
ing what efficiency can and should 
be when the occasion demands. 

* * * 


The results of the recent hot 
weather clearly seen in the P. X. 
ice cream sales. 

♦ * * 


Miss Mary Roddy, Red Cross 
Social worker, now workingj for the 
state—and missed by all who knew 
her at Letterman. 

* * # 


Noticeable hand-holding by one 
new First Lieutenant and a member 
of the Civilian Personnel office. 

* * * 


Chaplain L. Lane McCammon pay¬ 
ing a visit to the dentist and getting 
a surprise—yes, he lost the tooth! 


Lieut. Elizabeth Conzemius is an¬ 
other newcomer. She was bom in 
Hastings, Minnesota and had her 
training at St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
St. Paul, Minn. She has done pri¬ 
vate nursing in Los Angeles since 
1936. Miss Conzemius delights in 
motor trips and before the war took 
many jaunts in her car. 

Word has been received of the 
death of Captain Enroly H. Weder, a 
former member of the ANC at Let¬ 
terman. She was sent from here to 
Fort Douglas, Utah, as Director of 
the Ninth Service Command in De¬ 
cember 1940. Miss Weder was very 
much liked while at Letterman, and 
later when she made her tours of 
inspection her arrival was looked 
forward to with a great deal of 
pleasure. Her vivaciousness and 
charming personality made many 
friends for her. News of her recent 
illness and subsequent death came 
as a shock. 

Miss Weder has had a most inter¬ 
esting life. In November 1919 she 
went to Siberia for duty with the 
AEF; in 1922 to 1923 she served at 
Camp Stotsenburg, Pampanga, P.I. 



THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, September 12, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


First Dependency 
Benefit Authorized 
By A WAC 

(CNS)—The first family allow¬ 
ance application for the dependent 
of a WAC has been received by the 
War Department Office of Depend¬ 
ency Benefits here, Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral H. N. Gilbert, director, an¬ 
nounced today. 

WAC family allowance No. 1 was 
filed by Private Edith L. Outcalt on 
behalf of her mother, Mrs. Helen D. 
Outcalt, Highland Park, N. J. 

Mrs. Outcalt’s family allowance 
will become effective September 1st 
and her first check payable after 
September 30th. She will receive 
$37.00 a month—$22 deducted from 
Private Outcalt’s pay and $15.00 
contributed by the Government. 

Since the WACs became an in¬ 
tegral part of the Army September 
1st those in the four lowest enlisted 
grades may apply for family allow¬ 
ances for their dependents, includ¬ 
ing mothers, fathers, children, broth¬ 
ers and sisters under 18 years of 
age—-but not husbands. The Ser¬ 
vicemen’s Dependents Allowance 
Act of 1942 makes provisions for 
wives but not husbands. 


FLAMER —U. S. fighting word 
for a burning enemy plane crash¬ 
ing to earth. Do your best. That 
best is all the War Bonds you can 
buy plus an extra $100.00 Bond in 
September. 


ROGER — U. S. flier’s slang 
meaning O.K. They’ll say O.K. if 
we keep our assembly lines rolling 
and invest our surplus dollars in 
War Bonds. Buy an extra $100.00 
Invasion Bond in September. 


G-MAN—is U. S. war slang for 
the refuse detail of the Kitchen 
Police. No matter what your work, 
you can aid in the war effort by 
sticking with it and buying War 
Bonds during the 3rd War Loan. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



CARL TATE 

Private, Medical Department 


This week’s “Buck” is Private Carl 
Tate who is at present a member 
of Leterman’s Military Police and 
has just returned from one of those 
things soldiers dream and talk about 
but seldom get—namely, a 15-day 
furlough. 

Pvt. Tate first saw the light of 
day in the town of Colgate, Okla¬ 
homa on November 14, 1923. How¬ 
ever, two years later his parents 
moved to the land of opportunity 
and settled down in the town of 
Fresno, California, where our 
“Buck” began the ways of life. Pvt. 
Tate received his education at 
Caruthers High School where he 
took a course in business. While at 
this school he also was a member 
of the softball and baseball teams 
which won the Fresno County 
championship two consecutive years. 

In June 1941 our “Buck” gradu¬ 
ated from school and spent the next 
five months helping his family on 
their ranch. Wishing to learn a 
trade and also help in the war 
effort Pvt. Tate went to work at 
the Mare Island Navy yard as an 
electrician, where he remained for 
six months, after which time he de¬ 
cided to join the armed forces. 

On March 16, 1943, he chose 

the army as the most suited to 
serving his country so he enlisted 
and was sent to the induction center 
at Monterey, California. After 
spending a short time at this camp 
he was sent directly to Letterman 
General Hospital where he was 
given his basic training and as¬ 
signed to working on the wards, and 
later put in the Military Police de¬ 
partment of this post. 

Pvt. Tate, like most of us, has a 
hobby—horesback riding—which he 
can seldom enjoy at present, but 
during his last furlough he said he 
did enough riding to do him for 
another six months. 


'Yank' Newspaper 
Completes Chain of 
Foreign Operations 

With the establishment of local 
printing operations in Panama last 
week, YANK, the official Army 
Weekly, has completed its chain of 
eleven operations directly serving 
men stationed outside the continen¬ 
tal United States. 

Rapid expansion of the soldier 
publication began June 17, 1942, 
fifteen months ago, when Volume 1, 
Number 1, rolled off the presses in 
New York for distribution to ser¬ 
vicemen in foreign theaters. Today, 
YANK is printing 12 separate edi¬ 
tions, 9 of which are produced in 
foreign countries. The production 
points, in addition to New York are 
London, Puerto Rico, Egypt, Trini¬ 
dad, Hawaii, Australia, Iran, India, 
and Panama. 

Most of the. YANK’s pages for all 
editions, are made up in the New 
York office. Editors in uniform 
prepare each 24-page issue from 
material submitted by soldier-cor¬ 
respondents in every war zone. 
Plates and mats are then flown to 
the overseas production points, 
where local editions are make up. 
YANK’s overseas offices usually 
substitute four or five pages of local 
material, but the greater part of the 
Army Weekly, is the same the 
world over. 

First overseas YANK office to be 
established was the one in London, 
where local printing operations were 
undertaken with the November 8, 
1942, issue. This was slightly more 
than four months after publication 


of Vol. 1, No. 1. A production point 
was next set up in Puerto Rico to 
effect distribution among isolated 
units of the Caribbean Defense 
Command. 

Other production points were put 
into operation in rapid succession. 
Now, YANK’s world-wide coverage 
and distribution is one of the most 
comprehensive activities of the 
Army’s Special Service Division. 
Published by the Information Branch 
of Special Service, YANK is strictly 
the enlisted man’s magazine. Its 
pages are filled with eyewitness 
stories by soldiers, sailors and 
marines; its photos, cartoons, gags, 
verse, and other features are all the 
work of enlisted men in the Armed 
Forces. 

So effective is YANK’s distribu¬ 
tion, especially since the establish¬ 
ment of overseas printing operations, 
that its most popular cartoon char¬ 
acter, “The Sad Sack,” has become 
a byword with fighting men from 
the jungles of New Guinea to the 
snows of Iceland and the mountains 
of China’s interior. 

Besides the editions printed at 
foreign bases, YANK publishes three 
editions domestically. One is for 
domestic distribution in U. S. camps, 
posts and stations; another is an 
“overseas” edition for areas not 
covered by one of the 9 foreign of¬ 
fices; and the third is a special 
Alaska edition for men stationed in 
Alaska and the Aleutian Chain. Each 
edition contains certain features 
pointed exclusively to its own 
audience. 

The sale of YANK is limited to 
members of the Armed Forces. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



RAY PLATT 

Technician Fifth Grade, 
Medical Department 


After seventeen days of fighting 
on Attu island, Technician Fifth 
Grade Ray Platt, Medical Depart¬ 
ment became a battle casualty when 
he stopped two Japanese rifle bul¬ 
lets and thus, ultimately, became 
the subject of this tale when he was 
transferred here for treatment. 

Corporal Platt is an old Letter- 
man neighbor, having served at the 
Presidio with the 30th Infantry 
when it was stationed there. He said 
however that it was merely during 
the initial two months basic training 
he received back in March, 1941 af¬ 
ter he was inducted into the Army. 

His induction took place at Mon¬ 
terey and he was sent to the Pre¬ 
sidio for basic training and then 
was assigned to the Medical unit, 
attached to an Infantry outfit at 
Fort Ord. 

It was just one big maneuver and 
training program for Cpl. Platt he 
states. The activities were long and 
strenuous and they were confined 
largely to the west coast—prepara¬ 
tory to the* invasion of the Japan¬ 
ese held Aleutian Islands. When the 
American Armed forces closed in on 
Attu in April, Cpl. Platt was right 
with them to tend to the needs of 
the wounded. At times the enemy 
fire was paricularly heavy and 
made the evacuation of the dead 
and wounded an impossibility dur¬ 
ing the day-light hours; and with 
the nights being only six hours in 
length tremenduous energy Was ex¬ 
pended by all to get the casualties 
aboard ship. 

A surprise Japanese cross fire on 
the afternoon of the seventeenth 
day caught Platt and a group of 
men who were crossing a flat be¬ 
tween two ridges. And as he says, 
“you can look at the scars on my 
leg and foot and guess the rest.” 



MAGICIAN 

Steve Shepherd's popularity carried him through to an im-.. 
promptu performance after the 'Smoker' at the hospital 

mess. 
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A welcome is extended to the fol¬ 
lowing men who have joined the 
detachment during the week, they 
are: Sergeant Warren E. Crosby and 
Private J. E. Griffith, Jr. 

* * * 

A wish for good luck follows the 
men who were transferred in grade 
to new commands during the week, 
namely, Technician 5th Grade Ber¬ 
nard W. Dooley and Private Lawr¬ 
ence L. Paris. 

* * * 

Also good luck to the following 
men who have accepted discharges 
from the Army for the convenience 
of the government and are now 
“Misters” again. They are: Tech¬ 
nicians Fifth Grade Maurice Cauffet 
and George A. Ferrier: Privates Ed¬ 
ward N. Daneri, Harold G. Knowl- 
ton, Bernardino P. Manipon, Joe B. 
Ridella, Jack D. Stewart, Wallace 
Alvarez, Marcial A. Barelland, 
Louis R. Belmonte, Virgil Diles, 
Lester E. Bult, Stanley A. Kort, 
Jesse L. Calfy and George A. Mode. 
* # * 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein showing 
interesting photos to his friends and 
claiming his wife has already seen 
them—we hope. 

S/Sgt. Leonard Bell running off 
to Reno last Tuesday to say “Do.” 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos beginning to 
wonder if his bat has a hole in it 

Sgt. John Mattison fast becoming 
the leading Romeo of the Detach¬ 
ment. 

Sgt. Caesar Michelotti now acting 
as a drill sergeant. (What next?) 

M/Sgt. Frank S. O’Brien actually 
finding a few spare minutes to wash 
his car. 

Pvt. Gabriel Barrios has finally 
decided to see what San Francisco 
looks like. 

Sgt. Robert J. Bement has given 
up baseball now that he has only 
time for one person. 

T/4th Gr. Carrol V. Marsh back 
from a short delay and telling the 
boys about the good time he had. 

T/Sgt. William H. Day jumping 
out from behind bushes and doors 
trying to get the enlisted personnel 
to buy bonds. (Good luck, Sgt.) 

Pvt. William C. Adsit remember¬ 
ing what happened during the last 
heat wave and making sure he has 
his head qpvered when he goes out 
in the suri these hot days. 


BILL GILLASPY REPORTS AGAIN FROM 
HOLLYWOOD WITH A NEW AUTOGRAPH 



JANE WYMAN 

Warner Bros.—First National Pictures 


When Pvt. William K. Gillaspy, veteran of the Buna cam¬ 
paign, who has been doing public relations work in the 
southland started receiving photos of movie queens of the 
celluloid strip he promised to let us use them. This is num¬ 
ber three on his list and we hope that there will be more. 


BIRTHDAY CAKES OFFERED 
FREE TO SERVICEMEN 


North . Platte, Neb. (CNS)— 

Free birthday cakes for service¬ 
men feature the canteen at the 
railroad station here. Attractive 
gals pass them out along with 
sandwiches, coffee and milk as 
the fighting men pause during the 
10-minute stopover most trains 
make. 

The birthday cakes are not 
quite free for the asking. The 
serviceman must be on hand on 
his natal day or no dice. He must 
also sign an “affidavit” that he is 
not kidding about when he was 
born. But that is all that is re¬ 
quired. 

Sandwiches range from ham to 
chicken salad, cheese and so on. 
All taste swell. Coffee is served 
at just the right temperature and 
you get all you want without 
monkeying around with ration 
books. The cake is excellent and 
so are the “cup cakes” who do 
the serving. 

There is plenty for all, but ser¬ 
vicemen are warned not to be 
greedy. 

The canteen is located in the 
west wing of the R.R. station. 
(That’s the side toward San 
Francisco.) 



To Sgt. and Mrs. Harold Finch, a 
daughter, Patricia Ann, bom Sep¬ 
tember 15, 1943, weight five pounds 
twelve ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. John Batche¬ 
lor, a daughter, Judy Ann, bom 
September 15, 1943, weight five 
pounds thirteen ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Newman Com¬ 
fort, a son, Newman Roy, borr 
September 16, 1943 weight seven 
pounds, fourteen ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Saylor Reed, a 
son, James Lowell, bom Septem¬ 
ber 17, 1943, weight seven pounds, 
nine ounces. 

To Pvt. and Mrs. William Giles, a 
daughter, Carroll Ann, bom Sep¬ 
tember 17, 1943, weight seven 

pounds, five ounces. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


T/5th Gr. James C. Mann was 
transferred during the latter part of 
this week to the Army Air Force 
Training School, Buckley Field, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Among the enlisted men of the 
detachment returning from de¬ 
tached service and furloughs were 
S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein and T/4th 
Gr. Lawrence F. Miller. Both men 
reported having a swell time at 
home visiting friends and relatives. 

All the detachment has been won¬ 
dering whether S/Sgt. Herman R. 
Knoller has really sold his Plymouth 
coupe or not? ? ? A while back he 
told us he had, but recently he has 
been seen driving around in it. What 
is it, Knoller, yes or no?. 

During the early part of the week 
the schools were supplied with a 
replacement for the Surgical School. 
The replacement is Captain J. F. 
Schaefer, MC. Captain Schaefer is 
from the east and will fill the 
vacancy created in the Surgical 
School by Captain Gilbert. The best 
of luck to you, Captain. 

Your roving reporter has just 
learned from undisclosed sources 
that our famous Cpl. Eckenroad, 
noted for his girl friends,, has given 
up his girl in the city foi; that little 
woman out in the country. 

It was learned here recently that 
the “Immortal Corporal” Pezzella 
missed a date for himself when he 
met a certain young lady in fatigue 
clothes. She liked him a little but 
was quite uncertain about indicating 
it because she thought he was a 
“yardbird”! 

1st Lieut. Leonard S. Buck, in¬ 
structor of the Surgical School, has 
just returned from detached service 
on the east coast. The Lieut, re¬ 
ported having a very nice trip east 
and quite a time in Los Angeles, but 
he said he was glad to get back 
home. 

Everybody around the detachment 
has been doing quite a bit of cal¬ 
culating trying to figure out how 
they can increase their War Bond 
allotment. Lieut. Burnett, who is 
in charge, says everyone as a whole 
has done very well, a number having 
taken out a whole bond each month. 
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TURRET GUNNER IS LONE CREW 
SURVIVOR IN SOUTH SEA BATTLE 



LOVELL DRAKE 


Sergeant, Army Air Force. 


717 — 


That cosmopolitan air that is 
being worn by the company these 
days is quite a long story. It seems 
that Lieut. “So and So” told Sar- 
geant “What’s His Name” that the 
717th as a unit was tops. The pro¬ 
gress that the men have made, and 
are continuing to make, is worthy 
of commendation. The morale is 
high, the coordination is good and 
the will to do is there. The desire 
to make good on an assignment and 
the ambition to get ahead is a spur 
that is making mediocre material 
into a superlative value. Conse¬ 
quently, the men as a group unit 
are fast measuring up to the stan¬ 
dard that is required of good 
soldiers. 

Those three fine babies born re¬ 
cently to members of this company 
were the recipients of war stamps 
as a gift from the 717th. The only 
regret was that the boys couldn’t 
make it war bonds. Those proud 
fathers: Sergeant Ira Taylor and 
Privates Curtis Howard and Floyd 
Hunter are all smiles and plan to 
keep the babies’ stamps rolling. 

IT IS THE OPINION OF 
THE COMPANY—That— 

Corporal Theodore Bartlett is the 
most versatile man, in the company, 
and that wedding bells will rong for 
him soon. 

Private Rufus Felder has one of 
the most retentive memories on com¬ 
pany records. He acutally remem¬ 
bers who, when, and why Cock 
Robin was shot! 

Private Julius Clay is no doubt 
the smoothest and best swimmer in 
the organization. He has a neat 
Weismuller stroke. 

Private Elzie Jones evidently had 
the time of his life while on fur¬ 
lough recently. He lost ten pounds. 
(Tsk—Tsk). 

Corporal Cecil Brown is probably 
the most improved soldier in the 
outfit. He is very conscious of his 
duties and tries to carry them out 
letter perfect. 

The recent promotion of Private 
Blugie to Corporal was a stroke of 
genius. Cpl. Blugie is the company 
mascot and a smart cat. A worthy 
successor to the former Cpl. Boots, 
our puppy who deserted to the Navy 
to join the Waves. 


Sgt. Drake might be described as 
a man of parts. In fact if it hadn’t 
been for some rather rapid thinking 
on the part of this gunner while 
on patrol over Guadalcanal he might 
have been a man of many, various 
and sundry parts. 

Sgt. Lovell Drake was bom in 
Charleston, West Virginia, and after 
attending school until 1937 he started 
his career in the Army never dream¬ 
ing of the numerous places he was 
to see nor the incidents fate had in 
store for him. He enlisted in the 
infantry in South Carolina and went 
to Cheyenne, Wyoming, completing 
his entire first enlistment there. On 
July 18, 1940 he traded sore feet for 
wings by rqenlisting in the Air 
Corps at Fort Hayes, Ohio and went 
to Jefferson Barracks, Missouri to 
await permanent assignment. 

While there he was sent to Air¬ 
craft armament school at Lawry 
Field, Colorado, where he learned 
just about all there is to know 
about machine guns and how to 
handle them. Drakes education in 
machine gunnery was to stand him 
in good stead as he found out later. 
He also attended Administrative 
Clerks school at Fort Logan, Color¬ 
ado where he learned that the pen 
is mightier than the sword and that 


machine guns and typewriters don’t 
fire at the same speed. 

Drake received his first perma¬ 
nent assignment with a Mapping 
Squadron in California; and New 
Years day found him bidding the 
main land adieu. New Caledonia, 
New Hebrides and the Henderson 
Field on Guadalcanal, and there the 
real work began, were the stops 
enroute. 

His outfit was ordered to photo¬ 
graph every inch of enemy held 
territory. The Japs not being at all 
photogenic resented the orders and 
expressed their sentiments with shot 
and shell. Day after day they drove 
the Japs frantic with their clicking 
shutters until one day a vengeful 
Jap patrol of six Zeros jumped on 
the three ships in Drake’s group. 
Three Zeros plunged into Davy 
Jones locker but the other three 
shot the tail assembly of Drake’s 
plane to bits sending it into a long 
glide for the sea. Some sixth sense 
told Drake to jump and fortunately 
for him he did for the plane ev- 
ploded when it hit the water, killing 
all men in the crew. 

After polishing off the remaining 
Zeros, one of the planes dropped 
him a life raft and he spent the next 
25 hours awaiting rescue. It came 


MORE ABOUT 
WAR BOND DRIVE 


(Continued from page three) 

answer to this may mean the dif¬ 
ference between victory and defeat. 
Even more tragic, lack of cooperation 
prolongs the war. In the last World 
War 10,000 men were killed on the 
day before the Armistice. 

In order to add impetus to the 
War Bond Drive, a spirit of com¬ 
petition has been instilled in the 
various organizations participating. 
A goal of 90 per cent Participation 
and 10 per cent Investment has been 
set and wards have been offered for 
each post meeting this goal. Among 
the Installations in the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command, Letterman General 
Hospital stands far from the top. To 
date, the average here is much too 
low—75 per cent Participation and 
7 per cent Investment—far too low 
for an organization so well known 
on the West Coast. Only by the 
participation of all the personnel on 
this post will the standing be in¬ 
creased to the proper level. The 
Payroll Reservation Plan is the 
answer. At the same time the pur¬ 
chaser is providing for the future 
by -accruing his savings in War 
Bonds by means of the Payroll 
Reservation Plan. Let each man 
and woman on this post supplement 
those savings with cash purchases of 
bonds during the Third War Bond 
Drive. 


Prisoner in Italy Asks 
For 1943 Football Tickets 

Annapolis, Md. (CNS)—No. 1 
optimist in the U. S. Army is an 
American prisoner of war in Italy 
who last April wrote to officials 
at the Naval Academy here re¬ 
questing two tickets to the Army- 
Navy game in November, 1943. 
The Navy complied and it ap¬ 
pears, now that Italy has surren¬ 
dered, that the GI may see that 
game after all. 


in the shape of a Catalina Flying 
Boat. 

Because of his wrenched back, Sgt. 
Drake was hospitalized in New Zea¬ 
land and September found him a 
patient at this hospital and glad to 
be back in his own country again 
. . . possessor of the Purple Heart. 

Waiting patiently at his home in 
Wellford, W. Va.; are his wife and 
three year old son. Drake will be 
heading back that way as soon as 
the Medico gives him the go sign. 
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The Man Behind 
The Man Behind 
The Camera 



Private Hubert Rogers 

Stopped in the middle of a busy 
day for an exclusive interview for 
the FOG HORN, Private Hubert 
Rogers of the Signal Corps photo 
lab put down 20 boxes of cut film, 
5 gross boxes of paper, and asked 
what we wanted to know about him. 
This is what we found out: 

Hubert was born June 7, 1920 at 
Dodge City, Kansas, and came to 
California by covered wagon (little 
Hubert trudging along behind a span 
of oxen and the family cow), set¬ 
tling in Sacramento. While in school 
and college he quite candidly ad¬ 
mits he was good at both swimming 
and photography, the two activities 
which took most of his time. He par¬ 
ticipated in many aquatic shows and 
was a member of the American Red 
Cross exhibition team. 

His ambition is to become a com¬ 
mercial photographer. Background 
for this plan is the extensive pho¬ 
tographic work done during summer 
vacations for the Department of Ag¬ 
riculture. On finishing school Hu¬ 
bert went to work for the Depart¬ 
ment of Franchise Tax at the State 
Capitol as an account clerk. During 
this time he took his best pictures 
on hiking sorties in the High Sierra 
country, especially in the Lake Ta¬ 
hoe, Upper Yosemite and Tuolumne 
Meadows districts. 

Logistics as applied to the photo 
lab are handled by Sgt. Brown with 
Rogers as able assistant. Thanks to 
the capabilities of these two, supply 
difficulties are kept at a minimum. 


ONE PER CENT—ia U. S. war 
slang used when a soldier borrows 
$1 and agrees to pay back $2 on 
next payday. Uncle Sam can't pay 
2 for 1 but the Treasury does agree 
to give four for three invested in 
War Bonds. So buy an extra 
$100.00 Invasion Bond in September. 


PINEAPPLE — U. S. fighting 
word for hand grenade since the 
first World War. We can't all 
throw pineapples at the Axis, but 
our War Bond purchases can buy 
the “pineapples" for our invasion 
armies. Buy an extra $100.00 
Bond in September. 



In a nip and tuck softball game 
last week the Medics from Letter- 
man Hospital eked out a one to 
nothing win over the 749th M. P. 
softball team when Leyrer boomed 
a hard liner out over center field 
for a home run. 

Both pitchers came through with 
excellent chucking with practically 
identical percentages. 

The score follows— 


749lh M. P—Pos. Ab. H. R. Po. A. 


O’Connor, cf. 
Pittman, 3b. . 
Saumer, ss. . 
Thedinga, p. . 

Davis, sf. 

Meathauer, c. 

Allen, lb. 

Thompson, If. 
Sanders, 2b. . 
Gibson, rf. 


3 0 0 0 0 

3 0 2 0 1 

3 0 0 1 0 

2 0 0 1 0 

3 0 0 1 0 

3 0 17 0 

2 0 0 6 0 

2 0 0 0 0 

2 0 0 0 2 

2 0 0 2 0 


25 4 

LETTERMAN— 


Giovanetti, 3b. 2 0 

West, sf. 2 0 

Gaydos, ss. 2 0 

Ramos, cf. 2 0 

Leyrer, 2b. 2 1 

Ross, p. 2 0 

Mubic, rf. .. 2 0 

Ketner, lb. 2 0 

Lopach, If. 2 0 

Donovan, c. 2 0 


3 18 0 

0 2 2 

0 1 0 

0 3 3 

0 0 0 

1 1 4 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

16 0 
0 0 0 

0 8 0 


20 1 1 21 9 

Struck out by Ross 7, by Thedinga 
7. Bases on balls off Ross 1, off 
Thedinga 1. Home runs Leyrer. 
Left on bases Letterman 2, 749th 4. 

Score by innings— 

749th M. P .,. 000 000 0—0 

Letterman . 010 000 0—1 

With 10 Years in Army, 
Sergeant Asks No Leave 

San Juan, P. R. (CNS)— F/Sgt. 
Joe Nittiskie, stationed here, has 
been in the Army ten years and * 
he’s never had a furlough. He en¬ 
listed in Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
in 1933 and spent less than six 
months of his service in the con¬ 
tinental U. S. 

Recently he married a Puerto 
Rican girl and now he’s lost in¬ 
terest in getting a furlough. “I’m 
saving up my time,’’ he says, “for 
a big vacation after the war." 

20 American Girls 
Ferry British Planes 

London (CNS) —Twenty Amer¬ 
ican girls are members of the 
British Air Transport Authority, 
an organization of 600 girl fliers 
who deliver planes from the as¬ 
sembly line to Royal Air Force 
squadrons all over the British 
Isles. 
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Major General GEORGE F. LULL 

Deputy Surgeon General of the Army who was promoted to 
his new rank last week. 


SCREEN STAR 
VISITS PATIENTS 
AT LETTERMAN 

Miss Paulette Goddard, well- 
known star of screen and radio, paid 
a visit to Letterman General Hospital 
last Wednesday afternoon, and spent 
two hours visiting with patients 
recently back from action in the 
South Pacific Theater of Operations. 
Miss Goddard arrived at the Recre¬ 
ation Center accompanied by Cap¬ 
tain David D. Mulford, Infantry, 
Special Service Officer of the 
Western Defense Command. She is 
at present spending some time 
visiting Army and Navy hospitals 
in the bay area, and getting acquain¬ 
ted with veterans of this conflict. 
Wednesday’s visit marked her first 
appearance at any hospital. 

Miss Goddard was welcomed at 
the Recreation Center by Lieutenant 
Herbert Missildine, Special Services 
Officer, and Miss Vena Ewing of the 
Red Cross, and contrary to custom, 
insisted on introducing herself to 
the patients that were present in the 
building. After spending a short 
time chatting with them, the next 
stop on the tour took the party to 
the Administration Building of the 
hospital, where Miss Goddard was 
presented to Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Commanding Gen¬ 
eral of Letterman Hospital. A tour 
of both the surgical and medical 
wards of the hospital followed. 

During her tour, Miss Goddard 
aroused considerable excitement 
among patients and civilian person¬ 
nel alike, and the corridors were 
crowded with people anxious to 
catch a glimpse of the well-known 
star. A great many excuses were 
made in order to put various people 
in the halls as she passed by. 

Coincidental with Miss Goddard’s 
appearance at the hospital is her 
new picture, at present playing at 


local theaters, in which she plays 
the role of an army nurse during 
,the difficult days of the Bataan 
campaign. During preparation for 
the playing of this role, the star 
became very familiar with the duties 
and problems of the nurses, so her 
tour of this hospital was even more 
interesting than usual. 

Miss Goddard’s pleasant dispo¬ 
sition and genuine interest in listen¬ 


ing to the patients adventures made 
her a great favorite with all. She 
graciously signed numerous auto¬ 
graphs, and had a good word and 
a smile for all patients, and brought 
much pleasure to the wounded men 
in the hospital. During her brief 
visit, Miss Goddard made countless 
new friends, and a return visit by 
this pleasant young lady will be 
anticipated with pleasure. 


New Stars For The 
Shoulder Loops, of 
93 Officers 

Among the ninety-three names of 
high ranking Army officers sub¬ 
mitted to the United States Senate 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
for nomination to higher ranks dur¬ 
ing the past week were nine officers 
of the Army Medical Department. ' 

The following Brigadier Generals 
were nominated Major Generals, 
temporary rank: George F. Lull, 
Medical Corps, A.N.S., Deputy Sur¬ 
geon General, Shelley U. Marietta, 
Medical Corps, A.U.S., Albert W. 
Kenner, Medical Corps, A.U.S., 
David N. W. Grant, Medical Corps, 
A.U.S., Chief Surgeon of Army Air 
Forces, and Robert H. Mills, Dental 
Corps, A.U.S., Chief of Dental Sec¬ 
tion. 

Colonels nominated to be Briga¬ 
dier Generals include the following 
officers: Raymond W. Bliss, Medical 
Corps, A.U.S., Charles B. Glenn, 
Medical Corps, A.U.S., and Malcolm 
C. Grow, Medical Corps, A.U.S. 

The President also transmitted to 
the Senate the nomination of Gen¬ 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower for pro¬ 
motion from his permanent rank of 
Lieutenant Colonel of the Infantry 
to Major General. 

General Eisenhower, supreme Al¬ 
lied Commander in the Mediterran¬ 
ean battle theater, now holds tem¬ 
porary rank as a full General, with 
Senate Confirmation. 

Three Major Generals were nomi¬ 
nated at the same time to the tem¬ 
porary rank of Lieutenant Generals. 
They are Hugh A. Drum, command¬ 
ing the Eastern Defense Command, 
Ira C. Eaker, commanding the 
Eighth Air Force based in England, 
and Barton K. Yount. The last 
named was formerly in command of 
the Army Air Base at Sunnyvale, 
Calif. 
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CAST ROOM IS BUSY DEPARTMENT AS WOUNDED COME BACK 


Hand in hand with surgery the 
developments and many uses of 
plaster for casts and bandaging have 
become more and more evident, and 
especially so since the entry of the 
United States into the present 
world conflict. With the greater 
number of war casualties demand¬ 
ing this supporting medium to aid 
in the healing of fractures—from 
small finger bones to larger leg and 
even back bones—it is only natural 
to assume that modem cast rooms 
be adequately equipped to handle 
large numbers of casualties should 
the occasion arise. 

A graphic example of the facilities 
available at the Letterman Hospital 
cast room might well be illustrated 
by an article in one of the local 
newspapers which announced that 
more than 300 frozen foot casualties 
were admitted to the hospital. With 
few exceptions those feet were 
placed in casts—and all during one 
day. 

The cast room at the hospital is 
situated between Wards D-l and 
E-l and is under the supervision of 
Captain George T. Aitken, Medical 
Corps, Chief of the Orthopedic Ser¬ 
vice at Letterman. Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officer in charge is Staff 
Sergeant Donald F. Allison and he 
is assisted by Technician Fourth 
Grade Arne H. Lunden and Tech¬ 
nician Fifth Grade Paul Whitehead. 
In addition four students are as¬ 
signed at all times to the cast room 
for instruction. 

The work at the cast room has 
increased in ratio to the number of 
war casualties admitted since the 
group of patients were admitted 
from overseas after the bombing in 
the Hawaiian theater of operations 
December 7, 1941. Since that time a 
steady increase has been noted. 

It was found necessary, with this 
increase in patients, to revise and 
improve upon many of the methods 
of setting fractured limbs as well as 
inventing newer machines to facili¬ 
tate these improvements . Conse¬ 
quently the combined inventive 
powers of all personnel of the cast 
room were used to build a machine 
which rolls the plaster and handages 
instead of doing it by hand. Newer 
types of bandages were cut and 
many older types discarded. Also, 
a dark room was built in the cast 
room itself so that it is no longer 
necessary to take a picture of a 



S/SGT. DONALD ALLISON 


shows T/5th Paul Whithead proper technique of removing 
plaster cast from patient's leg. 



PLASTER ROLLING MACHINE 

is kept busy by T/4th Gr. Arne Lunden building up stock 
supply of plaster bandages. 


♦ - 

patient, then send the patient back 

to the ward while the negative is 
being developed. The picture is now 
taken—the patient makes himself 
comfortable while it ic developed 
and in a very few minutes the doc¬ 
tors are able to determine the extent 
of his injuries and how to go about 
preparing to immobilize the injured 
part of his body. 

The very latest orthopedic equip¬ 
ment is to be found in the cast 
room. A complete orthopedic table, 
X-Ray machine, Fluoroscope, tables, 
and all types of crutches, braces and 
orthopedic appliances are available. 
And the motto in the cast room is 
“If we haven’t got it and can’t buy 
it—we’ll make it”—and they do. 

In addition to making casts for 
patients who are able to be taken 
or walk to the cast room a plaster 
cast is available to go to bedsides 
and besides this there is one in the 
surgical pavillion when it is neces¬ 
sary to make a cast there./ 

Casts are used to immobilize any 
part of the body to facilitate the 
healing of the injured member. The 
average person usually thinks of 
broken bones only when speaking of 
casts. However, the casts are also 
used for wounds and sprains as well. 
A gunshot wound of the arm will 
certainly heal faster if held immo¬ 
bile or the sprained tendons in an 
arm or foot will become stronger if 
the member is held rigid. Even boils 
or sources of infection are more 
easily healed and the poison in the 
wound more easily centralized if the 
part of the body infected is not 
moved around setting up increased 
blood circulation and thus scatter¬ 
ing the poison throughout the body. 
Consequently a more graphic pic¬ 
ture is presented of the part a cast 
may play in the medical and surgical 
world. The types of casts include 
those for almost every part of the 
body—hip and shtoulder spica casts, 
leg, hand, arm, amd body casts,) plus 
plaster splints. 

Emergency injuiry cases requiring 
immobilization off some part of the 
body often arise and are of such a 
nature that the life of the patient 
can easily hinge? upon the amount 
of movement required of the patient 
before placed im a cast. It is in 
these cases thatt the X-Ray and 
fluoroscope equijipment in the cast 
room often play -< vital parts. Equip¬ 
ped to black out 1 the room complete- 
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MORE ABOUT 
PLASTER 


ly, X-Ray plates may be made and 
developed immediately in dark 
rooms constructed by members of 
the cast room, or the fluoroscope 
employed to determine the extent 
of the injury. Naturally the frac¬ 
tured bone of a leg, for example, can 
easily be seen and the two broken 
ends stretched to fit perfectly before 
being placed in a cast under this 
machine. There is no guess work in 
this department. 

The plaster bandage is another 
time saver. Instead of taking a 
bandage, unrolling it and preparing 
it with plaster all by hand, a ma¬ 
chine runs it through smoothly and 
in a minimum of time. Splints are 
also made of plaster instead of 
wood as they once were. The plaster 
splint is much more satisfactory 
because it can be molded to the 
contour of the limbs and is there¬ 
fore more comfortable and just as 
rigid as wood when it hardens. 
Metal splints are also designed for 
more rigidity, when it is necessary, 
and also fit the contours of the arm 
or leg. 

An emergency surgical case may 
need the help of the cast room and 
the cast room has, consequently, a 
plaster cast in surgery to take. care 
of these cases. One is also avail¬ 
able for use in the wards when 
necessary. An amputation case 
may not be able to be taken to the 
cast room so the leg or the arm 
is put in traction right M the bed. 
All such cases are handled by mem¬ 
bers of the cast room. 

The part played by the cast room 
in healing and making more com¬ 
fortable the injured is inestimable. 
Besides the numerous fractures and 
i sprains that are immobilized by this 
group there is one service rendered 
which is practically as much a moral 
booster and comfort measure for the 
patient as for the healing value. 
Overseas casualties, weary and dirty 
from a long journey and unable to 
bathe because of a body, leg, or 
arm cast which was put on when 
they left the battle front, have those 
casts removed and new and clean 
ones put on after the wounds have 
been cleaned. The relief seen in 
the men’s faces is evident of their 
appreciation of the work done by 
the cast room. 



X-RAY MACHINE 

in the cast room plays vital part in aligning broken bones 
while cast is being applied. S/Sgt. Donald Allison supervises 
the job being done by Tech/5th Gr. Paul Whitehead. 



ATTU PATIENT 

receives posterior plaster of paris mold on frost-bitten feet 
by cast room men Tech/4th Gr. Arne Lunden and Carl 

Myers. 


Sports Slants 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


Ken Silvestri, former New York 
Yankee catcher, repaid Lt. Johnny 
Beazley the other day for the ex- 
Cardinal pitcher’s two victories 
over the Yanks in last year’s 
World Series. Silvestri belted a 
homer off Beazley to give the 
Second Army a 1-0 victory over 
Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. Beazley, on 
detached service, was pitching for 
Oglethorpe. He yielded six hits 
and fanned seven while Sgt. 
Hugh Mulcahy, former Philly star, 
hurled 3-hit ball for the Second 
Army. 


Leading hitter on the Sixth 
Ferrying Command baseball team 
is Max West, ex-Braves outfielder, 
who has clubbed .482 and hit 10 
homers in 53 games. Second best 
batter on this hard hitting nine is 
Hank Danning, former Giants 
catcher, with .432. He is followed 
by Nanny Fernandez of the 
Braves, a .411 sticker and Red 
Ruffing, alternating between the 
mound and the outfield, with a 
.383 average. 


Dee Moore, Phillies catcher, has 
been assigned to the Marines and 
given a 2-week furlough before 
reporting to the San Diego (Cal.) 
Base for training. 


Pvt. Terry Moore, former cap¬ 
tain and star center fielder of the 
St. Louis Cardinals, is now sta¬ 
tioned at Port of Spain in Trini¬ 
dad. 


Another ex-Cardinal, Cpl. Enos 
(Country) Slaughter, is hitting an 
even .500 against GI pitching. 

Lt. (jg) Byron Raymond (Whis- 
zer) White, All-American back 
at the University of Colorado, 
Oxford University Rhodes scholar, 
Yale University law student and 
former professional football ace, 
now is stationed at a motor tor¬ 
pedo boat base in the New Georgia 
Islands. 


Backbone of the football team at 
Camp Davis, N. C. is built around 
Cpl. John Melius, Villanova All- 
American tackle in 1935 and later 
a star with the New York Giants. 

Col. Paul D. Bunker, >CA, who 
died Sept. 7 in a Japanese prison 
camp, was an All-American foot¬ 
ball player at West Point in 1901 
and 1902. In 1901 Col. Bunker was 
named to Walter Camp’s All 
American team as a tackle and the 
next year he made the team as 
halfback. He was captured by the 
Japanese at Corregidor. 

Lt. Archie Williams, former 
track star at the University of 
California and a member of the 
1936 Olympic team, has been as¬ 
signed to the Tuskegee Army Air 
Field, Ala., as weather officer. Lt. 
Williams holds the world’s record 
for the 400-meter run. 
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EDITORIAL 

A LIVING SYMBOL 

The Flag of our nation 
means many things to us. 

We know all about its his¬ 
tory, all about the battles it 
has been through, all the times 
it has defended with heroism 
above and beyond any normal 
call of duty. We know all those 
things, but most of us also 
know the other things it stands 
for. We don't often say them 
aloud, we seldom even think 
them to ourselves. But we 
know those things. 

We know, those of us with 
parents from other lands, we 
know what the flag means. We 
know that it is a symbol of this 
struggle that now holds the 
countries of the Earth in com¬ 
bat. It is the symbol of the 
everlasting freedom of man¬ 
kind which now stands locked 
with evil and oppression on 
battlefronts all over the globe. 

None of us think that the 
Flag stands for the old idea, 
streets paved with gold, lux¬ 
urious living, and wasteful 
spending which used to char¬ 
acterize America. We now 
know that it means a free land 
with every citizen working to 
keep it free. 

It means many things to us 
—it means our country. 

THE STORK - 
WAS THERE 

To Captain and Mrs. Charles W. 
Mickel, a daughter, bom September 
28, 1943, Diona Patricia, weight 

seven pounds eight ounces. 


Lieut. Blanche Abel of Hum¬ 
boldt, Iowa, joined the nurses at 
Letterman recently. She received her 
training in Chicago at Garfield Park 
Hospital. Following her graduation 
she worked in surgery for about two 
years, then did private duty, after 
which she spent two years in 
Pheonix, Arizona. Miss Abel likes 
to travel and has visited many in¬ 
teresting places in the United States. 
She is fond of sports and excels in 
golf. 

Another newcomer is Lieut. Lena 
Bierdeman. She was born and 
raised in Hurdland, Missouri, moving 
to Kansas City for her training at 
Trinity Lutheran Hospital that city. 
She has had thirteen years experi¬ 
ence, some of it in New York City 
and Washington, D. C. At the 
Washington University she took a 
Public * 1 2 3 4 Health course and spent two 
years in Illinois with the Illinois 
State Health Department. Besides 
private duty she was School Nurse 
at St. Joseph, Missouri. She thinks 
her most interesting work has 
in the Japanese Relocation Centers, 
where most of the Japanese were 
those who are to be exchanged for 
our American soldiers who are held 
as prisoners by Japan. 

HEARD HERE AND THERE: 

The Army, Navy, Marines, and 
most all female counterparts, have 
songs to glorify their might—that is, 
with the exception of the ANC. 
However, a song is now in the hands 
of the “powers that be” in Wash¬ 
ington awaiting approval. 

The long arm of the law is ever 
present. Be cautious ye angels on 
detached service! A little nurse 
recently on convoy duty found 
herself alerted soon after returning 
to LGH. Be warned—crime does 
NOT pay. 

Disappointment No. 1—In spite of 
the departure of two of Letterman’s 
modern Tarzans the nurses find 
themselves still flexing their biceps 
and decreasing midriffs on the drill 
field—Oh well, such is the price of 
beauty! 

Some people’s idea of fun—a post¬ 
man walking on his day off, or per¬ 
haps a nurse returning to her ward 
on her day off. Maybe that’s the 
way they do things in New Cale¬ 
donia. 

There is obvious weeping in the 


Lieut. Herbert Mason stopping a 
moment to tell a funny story to a 
small but appreciative audience. 

Pleasant Mrs. Alice Thompson of 
the PX stationary department mak¬ 
ing many friends among her cus¬ 
tomers by her earnest desire to 
serve. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein very 
busy these days with the Third War 
Bond drive, and getting good results, 
too. 

Lieut. Charles Lewis interested in 
buying a form — preferably in 
Oregon. 

Mrs. Helen Dietz proudly showing 
a gift for her son and not an 
adopted son this time. 

Lieut. Hugh Missildini’s face the 
same color as his hair while escort¬ 
ing actress Paulette Goddard around 
the hospital. 

The Letterman bowling team 
back in the win column since Sgt. 
Charles Wilcox returned from De¬ 
tached Service. 

CONSERVATION 
WILL HELP END 
THE WAR SOONER 

“Put back that lamb chop, soldier, 
unless you’re sure you can eat it. 
And lay off throwing those parker 
house rolls at the back of the mess 
sergeant’s neck. It’s wasteful.” 

“Food,” says Claude A. Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, “will win 
the war and write the peace.” It is 
one of the most powerful weapons. 
Don’t waste it. 

Waste in any form is dangerous. 
Food, clothing, equipment, bedding, 
water, heat and electricity all cost 
time and money and the waste of 
any of them is a waste of time and 
money and an aid to the enemy. 

The Army campaigns against 
waste. Soldiers should take no more 
food than they can eat. Cooks must 
save fats and oils and conserve food 
in every way possible. Inductees are 
asked to wear reissued clothing 

nurses’ quarters, probably because 
of the recent order—winter blues. 

It is rumored that a cetrain chief 
nurse, as well as others, will soon 
be tucking away a tailored O. D. in 
mothballs. 


THE CHAPLAIN S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, October 3, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


HEROIC CHAPLAIN 

The official story of the death of 
Captain Keith R. Munro, Army 
Chaplain of Berkeley California, who 
was killed by an exploding Jap 
bomber- in New Guinea shortly after 
concludling services, was revealed in 
Washington recently by Brigadier 
Generali Stuart C. Godfrey, Army 
Air Foirces engineer. 

A fijghter airdrome was under 
construction in New Guinea when 
a flighit of twelve enemy medium 
bomberrs, escorted by twenty to 
twenty--five fighters came in to bomb 
the fielld. American fighters rose to 
attack, shooting down all the bomb¬ 
ers ancd three fighters. 

The raid occurred on a Sunday 
mornimg, just as Munro had finished 
conducting services. “Chaplain Mun¬ 
ro,” thhe general said, “was helping 
get thie man safely into foxholes 
when one of the Japanese bombers 
crasheed and exploded on the field. 
The clhaplain was killed.” 

A UJniversity of California gradu¬ 
ate, CChaplain Munro left his duties 
at the* Presbyterian Church in Gil¬ 
roy t\wo years ago to enter the 
Army/. 

cheerffully. No one is going to be 
hungrry and no one will be ill clad 
but e^veryone must conserve every¬ 
thing in every way possible. 

Herre are a few new Army con¬ 
servation tips: 

1. TTurn in your clothes at the first 
sign < of wear so that they may be 
repaired before they are worn out 
entirely. 

2. 'Take care of your equipment. 
Don’tt lose it and don’t abuse it. 

3. 1 Don’t smoke in bed. Fire is an 
entireely inexcusable form of waste. 
Guarrd your barracks against it. 

4. (Conserve everything. Waste will 
lengtthen the war. 
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PATIENTS PLASTERED WITH PARIS 
BY CAST ROOM'S SGT. ALLISON 



DONALD ALLISON 
Staff Sergeant, Medical Department 
★ 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



URBAN J. LOUIS 
Private, Medical Department 


• * * 

That big, shiney convertible sedan 
that is usually seen rolling smoothly 
about the post is the proud possess¬ 
ion of our Buck of the Week. Private 
Urban J. Louis, owner of said car, 
is never at a loss for companions, 
as there are usually from three to 
five enlisted men riding with him at 
all times, and when the car passes 
them on the street, the fairer sex 
turn their heads in admiration. 

Private Louis was born in Oak¬ 
land, California, and true to his 
name Urban has lived in the city all 
of his life. He received his grade 
school education from Dewey Ele¬ 
mentary School, and graduated from 
Fremont High School, where he was 
active in all sports. Completing his 
educational background, Private 
Louis graduated from San Fran¬ 
cisco State College, majoring in 
Economics and minoring in anatomy. 

Shortly after finishing college the 
clouds of war were darkening the 
sky and Urban decided that a mili¬ 
tary career in the Medical Depart¬ 
ment would be to his liking, so he 
enlisted in the United States Army. 

) He was sent to Letterman General 
Hospital and after finishing his basic 
training was enrolled in the Labor¬ 
atory Technician’s School. On com¬ 
pletion of his course there he was 
assigned to the laboratory. 

Private Louis is learning the var¬ 
ious routine of his post and is mak¬ 
ing excellent progress. His studies 
in anatomy have served him in good 
stead in this interesting work. 

When the present conflict is ended, 
the tall young man in “whites” 
plans to return to school and con¬ 
tinue on with his studies, and his 
army training is going to help him 
no end with his future college 
career. 


Non - Commissioned officer in 
charge of the cast room at Letter- 
man Hospital is Staff Sergeant 
Donald F. Allison; and practically 
without exception Sgt. Allison has 
been on duty in the cast room, 
orthopedic section, longer than any 
other enlisted man connected with 
the surgical or medical services. 
As an “old-timer” Sgt. Allison is 
referred to as the boss in the cast 
room and if experience and knowl¬ 
edge of his particular field got him 
the title it has been well earned. 

To many members of the command 
1938 is a very vague memory of 
anything pertaining to the Army 
but to Sgt. Allison it is the year he 
first put his nose into the cast room. 
It was shortly after he enlisted, and 
with the exception of five or six 
months spent as Charge of Quar¬ 
ters (some say that is where he 
learned to talk tough) he has. been 
in the cast room. 

After attending pre-medical school 
at Fresno State College Sgt. Allison 
enlisted in the Army, in 1938, for 
duty at Letterman at the ripe old 
age of eighteen. His promotion steps 
since that time have included Private 
First Class in 1939, Sergeant in 1940, 
and Staff Sergeant in 1942. And, in 
April 1941, he began his second en¬ 
listment—still in the Medical Corps 
at Letterman. 

A trip to the cast room and Sgt. 


★ ★ 

Allison’s energy and mental re¬ 
sources are clearly evident in the 
manner in which it is handled and 
the improvements for which he has 
been largely though indirectly re¬ 
sponsible. Many “gadgets,” as he 
calls them, have been born of his 
curiosity as to “why not do it more 
easily this way.” If you are told 
that “the cast room” is the only 
department in which you can be¬ 
come “plastered” and “L. O. D.”— 
or some other witticism—take it 
with a grain of salt and look deeper 
because Sgt. Allison is probably 
trying to cover some achievement 
for which he should be commended. 

Sgt. Allison’s plans for the future 
are as definite as the present situ¬ 
ation of the Army allows. Of one 
thing he is certain however, he is 
going to return to medical school 
when he is discharged and his plans 
include a thorough study of surgery 
—particularly orthopedic. Next to 
his wife and new baby daughter we 
dare say that this is uppermost. 

Incidentally, if he appears fatigued 
it is probably attributable to the 
Allison ice box. We do know that 
he spends many early morning hours 
fixing it so it will not wake the boby 
and so disturb the S/Sgt. Allisons. 
“A vicious cycle,” he mutters, “and 
with me awake most of the time.” 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



SALVADORE CONCHOLA 
Sergeant, Paratroops 

* + * 

Sergeant Salvador L. Conchola, 
now a patient in Ward D, ironically 
received wounds in a battle that was 
never fought! The strange situation 
developed on the Island of Kiska, 
when Paratrooper Conchola and 
members of his organization were 
landed to drive the Japs from the 
island. Their group formed the 
spearhead of the attack, and after 
landing and advancing to their ob¬ 
jective, failed to see any signs of 
Japanese soldiers. The reinforce¬ 
ments that were landed three hours 
later mistook Sergeant Conchola and 
his party for the enemy in the heavy 
fog and opened fire with the result 
that Sergeant Conchola was 
wounded twice. 

The Americans had expected a 
stiff battle for the island, similar to 
Attu, and were “on edge,” so when 
the reinforcing party heard sounds 
dead ahead they didn’t take any 
chances and opened fire. Sergeant 
Conchola states that had he been 
in the party, he -would have done 
the same thing. 

He was evacuated to Letterman 
General Hospital, arriving here on 
September 1st, and has remained 
since. The wounds he received are 
healing rapidly and Sergeant Con¬ 
chola is anxious to get back into 
action, and this time he wants to 
make contact with the Japs. 

He was born in Williams, Arizona, 
and educated in that city. After 
completing his schooling, he took a 
position as a cook in a resort in the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 
where he lived for eight years. 


Denver, Col. (CNS) —A Chi¬ 
cago woman walking against a 
red light was stopped by a cop. 
She then called him a hayseed 
and said they didn’t have “hick” 
pedestrian regulations like that in 
the Windy City. She was fined 
$30 in city court. 
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WIFE PLAYS LARGE PART IN 
STAR PITCHER ROSS'VICTORIES 



MRS. SCOTT ROSS 

concentrates on her husband's pitching, while Ray "McGee" 
Edmundsen looks unhappy because he is keeping score in¬ 
stead of playing. Both are on duty in the Mess Department. 

★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Discharged for the convenience of 
the government during the week 
were: Privates Tommie J. Mitchell, 
Anthony S. Rizzuto, Robert E. Wil¬ 
son and Samuel Luber. Good luck 
to them. 

* * * 

A welcome is extended Corporal 
Andrew J. Monahan and Private 
Luigi Polito who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. 
INTERESTING TO SEE: * 

T/5th Gr. Israel Kulak, after 
much train-riding about the coun¬ 
try, is becoming quite an authority 
on travel. 

* * * 

Sgt. Harry Ponera.itz looking over 
his new crew of traveling compan¬ 
ions and explaining to them the dis¬ 
advantages of losing their orders. 

* * * 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos, the Texas 
man, carrying the torch for his home 
state, despite a good-natured rib¬ 
bing from two mid-westerners. 

* * * 

T/3rd Gr. Charles E. “Lucky” 
Wilcox without a doubt carries a 
horseshoe in each pocket and a rab¬ 
bit foot in his cap, because he never 
runs out of luck. 

* * * 

By a strange coincidence, Pvt. 
Jack H. Meals works in the Mess 
department. 

* * * 

Sgt. Edward C. Vicary is now be¬ 
ing known as “Mother” Vicary, due 
to the maternal care he gives his 
attendants while on a trip. He even 
tells them bed-time stories. 

* * * 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz still trying 
to beat S/Sgt. Rudolph O. Schell- 

born in pinochle. 

* * * 

Members of the detachment still 
enjoying the show put on last Tues¬ 
day night by a group from radio 
station KPO. 

* * * 

The Letterman bowling team is 
back in action and now has a com¬ 
plete team since S/Sgt. Charles Wil¬ 
cox has returned from furlough. 

* * * 

Sergeant Curtis Pike has issued 
a challenge to pin-ball champion 
S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein. The title 
match is expected to be held soon. 


The inspiration for softball pitcher 
“Scotty” Ross, and one of the main 
reasons for his successful hurling 
for the Letterman club is none other 
than Mrs. Scotty Ross! This lovely 
blonde-haired young lady is 
“Scotty’s” Number One Booster and 
is an avid softball fan, and rarely 
misses a game in which her husband 
plays. 

Mrs. Ross was born in the most 
unusual sounding town of Hominy, 
Oklahoma, (which she says really 
isn’t as corny as it sounds). She 
received her schooling in that area 
and then went to Oklahoma A. & M. 
at Stillwater. While a co-ed in col¬ 
lege she became interested in an 
athletic young man who was also a 
student at the college. This young 
man was none other than “Scotty” 
Ross. 

Mrs. Ross graduated from college 
in June, 1937, and after a whirlwind 
courtship was married the following 
September. Her pleasant husband 


displays a pftker face when asked 
about the reason for his success in 
wooing his lovely wife in such a 
short time. 

Fate has been unusually good to 
the Ross clan, as Scotty is stationed 
at Letterman working in the sur¬ 
gery department and Mrs. Ross 
works in the mess office a short 
distance way. The two are never 
very far from one another. 

Mrs. Ross knows more about the 
game of softball than the average 
male fan, due to the fact that she 
has been a spectator at countless 
games. She displays a lot of emotion 
when the game is close and roots for 
the home team all the way. In fact, 
if the Letterman team does lose 
a game—which is not very often— 
just tell Mrs. Rose that her husband 
was to blame for the loss and then 
duck—it isn’t safe to stay around. 
But it is all in fun and she can 
“take it.” 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Among those attending the St. 
Mary’s and University of California’s 
football game on Saturday of last 
week were S/Sgts. William Van- 
derwater and Harris L. Hitt, T/<tth 
Gr. Eugene Beals, Fred Hartzell, 
and Irving Halman, T/5th Gr. John 
R. Eckenroad, Roy C. Simmons and 
Bill Caskey, and Pvts. Douglas 
Castleman, Floyd Yoder, and James 
Roberts. All these enlisted men had 
a swell time at the game and are 
looking anxiously to future games. 

* * * 

What s this we hear about a popu¬ 
lar young man from the detachment 
whose initials are “WPC” starting 
a chain of correspondence with var¬ 
ious girls back east?? According to 
all reports he has been getting a iot 
of mail, too! 

* * * 

Enlisted men from this detach¬ 
ment returning to duty this week 
were 1st Sgt. William H. Sink, 
S/Sgt. Benjamin T. Shedoudy, T/4th 
Gr. Paul Baran and Frank A. Sea- 
burn, and Pvts. George D. Wall and 
Howard S. May. 

* * * 

A new physical program under the 
direction of 1st Lieut. Jack D. Bur¬ 
nett and Captain Benjamin J. King- 
well was put unider way early this 
week. For an houir each day the fol¬ 
lowing sports aire played: Football, 
basketball, volleyball, softball, ten¬ 
nis, etc. Those lunwilling to partici¬ 
pate in any evernt will be given cal¬ 
isthenics under r the supervision of 
Lieut. Burnett. 

** * * 

It is recommeiended that Pvt. Rob¬ 
ert I. Stoming, , one of our few mem¬ 
bers of the Artrt department, give .up 
the idea that 1 he can play golf. Ac¬ 
cording to unmdisclosed sources, we 
learn that he i ; i s losing all his money 
at the game! e ! This reporter hopes 
that Private i Stoming can find an¬ 
other sport 1 less costly—ping-pong, 
perhaps? 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Rotyobert L. Ransom, now 
with the pha>harmacy at the hospital, 
was on a thrchree day pass here in San 
Francisco e enjoying the baseball 
play-offs for ; or the President’s cup, be¬ 
tween San F 1 Francisco and Seattle. 
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FREE RADIOGRAMS HELP SERVICE 
MEN IN SENDING MONEY HOME 


717 — 


The company moved out on a 
real bivouc amid mixed reactions, 
and the entire group came away 
with the feeling that it was one of 
the most interesting experiences en¬ 
countered since training began. 
Doubtless there will be more bi- 
voucs, and in the future we feel 
assured that every man in the com¬ 
pany will be eager to play his part, 
r • * 

Privates Curtis Howard, Walter 
McCollough, Mon tel Wilson, and 
Willie Parrish are at present on the 
sick list. The organization wishes 
them a speedy recovery. 

* * * 

We would like to distribute four- 
leaf clovers to the following persons: 
Sergeant Orbia Holloway, Corporal 
Scott, Private Henry Heard and Cor¬ 
poral Bashful. These soldiers have 
that certain something that goes big 
with a group of men. (That’s the 
spirit, fellows!) 

* * * 

That famous 717th male chours is 
fast becoming very popular with the 
organization. They specialize in 
spirituals and modern tunes. Pri¬ 
vates James House, Marcellus Tyson, 
Leroy Brown, William S. Tate, Earl 
B. McMultry, Thomas C. Phillips, 
Brady Whittle, James Kindale and 
Corporal Oran McShann are mem¬ 
bers of this popular group. 

* * * 

The pinochle group is about to 
run the bridge-players completely 
out of the picture. Some of the out¬ 
standing players of the game are 
Privates Emmit Jones, Rufus Felder, 
Julius Clay, and Corporal Paul 
Weaver. 

* * * 

Now back in civilian life are 
S/Sgt. Elimore Anderson, Privates 
Golden Kizzie, Robert Harrison and 
Alfred Pickens. 

* * * 

Lieut. John W. Cordell of the re¬ 
placement pool at Ft. Huachuac, 
Arizona is now a member of the 
717th. We welcome him to our 
group. 

* * * 

It is the opinion of the company 
that. Private Charles W. Howard is 
a chef deluxe, and do the boys like 
that mess cooking? There hasn’t 
been a man miss a meal in six 
months. 


Radio is used by U. S. soldiers to 
send money home from overseas 
because they can’t find any place 
to spend it. War bonds may be pur¬ 
chased by radio also. 

This service, which is provided 
free of cost, was authorized last 
March for all officers and enlisted 
men in overseas service, except those 
in Alaska. Hawaii, the Panama 
Canal Zone and Peurto Rico, where 
other methods of transmittal are 
available readily. 

Yardbirds in whose pockets money 
bums large brown holes have found 
this system of radioing their dough 
home right down their alley. Dur¬ 
ing one week last May, when the 
plan wasn’t very well advertised, 
less than $200,000 was sent home by 
1,700 soldiers. A few weeks later 
when the men got wind of the ser¬ 
vice, more than 9,000 soldiers sent 
home a total of nearly $1,000,000. 

This plan is as simple as hiding 
under the barracks when the KP 
call is out. Here’s how it works. 

Money may be transmitted to an 
individual payee such as your 
mother, your landlord or pour pet 
Doberman Pinscher, or to a bank 
or other institution. You may send 
as much money as you want but not 
less than $10.00. You pay it to your 
personnel officer who turns it over 
to a finance officer. A radiogram is 
then sent to either the finance of¬ 
fice in Jersey City, N. J. or San 


Francisco, California, according to 
your overseas location. Checks are 
then written at these finance offices 
and mailed to the payees. 

Speed is a big advantage in this 
radio method. Transmittal by radio 
takes a couple of days. By mail it 
might take months. 

In buying war bonds by radio the 
soldier pays his personnel officer for 
them, designates who will receive 
them and the bonds are delivered 
in .no time at all. GIs abroad bought 
more than $25,000 worth of bonds in 
this way during one week in June. 

The use of radio for transmittal 
of money by military personnel is 
supplementing postal money orders 
which still may be used by soldiers 
or by persons who want to send 
money to soldiers overseas. 

There are other ways of provid¬ 
ing financial aid to GIs going over¬ 
seas or returning home. If your 
family wants to send you some 
money they can use treasury checks, 
A soldier can exchange cash for 
treasury checks which may be issued 
by any Army disbursing officer. 
Treasury checks which may be 
cashed by any disbursing office in 
the U. S. or abroad whenever the 
soldier needs dough. 

The traveler’s check is still another 
method of acquiring money. Sol¬ 
diers may buy these checks and 
cash them through disbursing of¬ 
fices whenever they wish. 


Entertaining Acts 
For NCO Dance 
And Floor Show 

All non - commissioned officers, 
their wives and guests are cordially 
invited to a dance and a floor show 
to be held at the Non-Commissioned 
Officer’s Club, 815 West Canton¬ 
ment on McArthur Avenue, Satur¬ 
day evening, 2 October, at 2200 
o’clock. 

Music is to be furnished by the 
excellent 543rd Infantry Dance Band, 
and in addition to dancing there is 
to be a big floor show comprised of 
Army All Star acts. The floor show 
has appeared at an all-star show 
held recently at the Presidio Theatre, 
and their clever routines received 
a tremendous response from the sol¬ 
diers present. 

T/5th Grade Russ Byrd, Master 
of Ceremonies, Lee Temple, Pianist, 
Earl Bennet, Escape Artist, and 
Happy Bruno, Ventriloquist, are 
among those appearing on the floor 
show. 

Specialists in 
Medical Field 
Urgently Needed 

Specialists in health and medical 
care—particularly those trained in 
bacteriology, biochemistry, physi¬ 
ology and malaria control, dietetics, 
physical therapy (including aides), 
and nursing—are needed urgently by 
the War Department, it was an¬ 
nounced recently at the headquarters 
of Major General Kenyon A. Joyce, 
commanding general of the Ninth 
Service Command, at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. 

Doctors, dentists and sanitary en¬ 
gineers also continue to be needed 
as “certificates of availability,” are 
issued by the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission. 

Policies of the WMC will be com¬ 
piled with in determining when the 
services of the particular individual 
may be more necessary at home or 
in the armed forces. Women are 
particularly needed as dieticians, 
physical therapy aides and nurses. 

Detailed information of the exact 
qualifications needed by the army 
and the procedure necessary to 
determine whether the applicant is 
more essential to the army or to his 
civilian commusity may be obtained 
at the San Francisco Officer Pro¬ 
curement District, 328 Flood Build¬ 
ing, 870 Market Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, California. 



ACE PITCHER 

Scott Ross winding up to fire a "deep one," while in the 
background third baseman Al Giovannetti and short stop 
Adolph Gaydos are on the alert. 
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THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


MINUTE MEN MOBILIZE 

War Bond Officer, Lt. Bernard D. Osehoski, reports that the 
personnel of this Post have responded to the Third War Loan 
Drive by investing $46,000.00 in cash purchases of War 
Bonds. The Minute Men are as follows: 



Bowling Medics 
Roll On In 
Traveling League 

The Letterman Bowling team 
looked very; capable while defeating 
the Victory League Club Tuesday 
evening at the Filmore Bowling 
Alleys. The Medics took two games 
out of the three game series, giving 
them a league standing of five games 
won and four lost. As the 875 
Traveling League now stands, the 
Lettermen are right up among the 
first three, and as the clubs are all 
very evenly matched, the balance 
of the contests are expected to be 
very close. 

As usual, M/Sergeant Henry Kuntz 
was high bowler for the evening, 
averaging 198 for the three games 
and his high game was 210. His 
amazing consistency was again 
shown, for he totaled 595 for the 
evening, and just missed getting a 
600 series, when he missed an easy 
spare that would have put him over 
with pins to spare. 

T/4th Grade John Davis was 
second high may with a 528 series, 
followed by T/3rd Grade Charles 
Wilcox with a 521 for the three 
games. S/Sergeant Walter Yohe 
started out like he was going to set 
a record and rolled a 224 in the 
first game. However, he lost his 
shooting eye after his excellent 
start, and wound up with a 501 in 
fourth place. Corporal Frank Mar- 
ano was low for the evening with a 
489 series, his first in the new 
league. 

The league games are expected to 
be hotly contested by the Medics, 
because a “pot” game is rolled after 
each game, and the team with high 
score wins the money, and the bowl¬ 
ers really bear down when there is 
cash on the line. 


Tuesday evening’s scores: 


Letterman General 

1st 

2nd 

3rd 

Hospital . 

Victory League 

977 

870 

787 

Club. 

840 

822 

852 


RAF Plane Called ‘Ours’ 
By Italian Civilian 

North Africa (CNS)—A Spit¬ 
fire soared over Reggio Calabria. 
An Italian civilian looked sky¬ 
ward and sighed: “It’s one of 
ours.” 

“No,” said a British officer, “it’s 
one of ours.” 

The Italian shrugged. “It’s the 
same thing now,” he said. 


Front Row (Left to Right) 
WILLIAM GRUERNICI 
ELEANDOR GINLIACCI 
ADELE COULTER 
LOUISE SMITH 
LIEUT. H. L. MISSILDINE 
LIEUT. W. P. MOODY 
MARY M. BENSON 
BERNARD D. OZEHOSKI 


Back Row (Left to Right) 
FRANCES PARRY 
DINIA PARGANI 
MARY E. POLKINGHORNE 
ELIZABETH H. WHITE 
HELEN E. DIEZ 
ETHEL N. IVES 
BETTY WATKINS 
LILLIAN JONES 
LUCILLE V. SCHULTZ 
S/SGT. MERLE C. WEST 
H. JACK BURNETT 
JEANNE DAVIS 
CAPT. B. J. KINGWELL 


Darkness Halts 
Wild Game With 
Score Tied 8 All 

In one of the most hectic ball 
games played this year the Letter- 
men Soft Ball team and the Coast 
Guard Surf Riders, runners-up for 
the National Championship, battled 
to an eight to eight tie, when the 
game was called at the end of the 
eighth inning because of darkness. 

With the Medics leading 4 to 1 
going into the fifth, the Surf Riders 
suddenly turned on the heat and 
when the smoke blew away they 
were leading 8 to 4. Proving once 
again that they fight hardest when 
the going is tough, the Letterman 
team came back with 2 runs in the 
sixth and 2 in the seventh, tieing 
up the score and the deadlock re¬ 
mained until darkness halted the 
contest. 


The score follows: 

SURF RIDERS— 


Pos. 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Zotowick, 2b. 

.... 4 

0 

1 

3 

1 

Willets, ss . 

.... 3 

1 

1 

2 

0 

Kavanaugh, c . 

.... 3 

1 

1 

5 

0 

Pardini, cf . 

.... 4 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Campos, If . 

.... 3 

1 

0 

3 

0 

Beard, 3b . 

.... 4 

0 

0 

0 

3 

McCollom, p .... 

.... 4 

2 

2 

0 

1 

Cervetti, lb. 

.... 2 

1 

1 

6 

0 

Piro, rf . 

.... 3 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Lombardi, sf. 

.... 4 

2 

1 

3 

1 

Totals. 

... 34 

9 

8 

24 

6 

LETTERMAN— 

Pos. 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Giovanetti, 3b .. 

.... 4 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Clark, If. 


1 

0 

1 

0 

Lopach, cf . 

.... 4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Leyrer, 2b . 

.... 3 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Gaydos, ss . 

.3 

1 

1 

3 

2 

Ross, p . 


2 

1 

1 

4 

Missildine, c . 

..4 

1 

1 

2 

1 

Ketner, lb. 


0 

2 

11 

1 

Beals, sf . 


1 

2 

2 

0 

Christian, rf .. 

. 2 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Totals. 


9 

8 

24 

13 


Struck out bby Ross 2, by McCol- 
lom 4. Bases j on balls off Ross 6, 
off McCollom ? 9. Left on bases Let¬ 
terman 9, Surf;f Riders 8. Home runs 
Kavanaugh; t three base hits, Beals 
and Campos; ; two base hits, Giovan- 
etti, Ross (2)>), Missildine and Cer- 
vetti. 

Score by i innings: 

Surf Riders s . 010 070 00—8 

Letterman . 010 302 20—8 
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Col. Julius Babst, 

9th SV. C. Chaplain, 
Passes Away 

Colonel Julius J. Babst, Chief of 
Chaplain’s branch, for the Ninth 
Service Command, died at Camp 
Irwin, California, on Monday of this 
week as the result of a heart attack. 
He had gone to Camp Irwin to assist 
in the dedication of the new post 
chapel when stricken. 

Chaplain Babst was commissioned 
as chaplain, Regular Army, on Janu¬ 
ary 3, 1917, and served continuously 
since that date. He had been sta¬ 
tioned at various posts within the 
continental limits with tours of duty 
in the Philippines and in France 
during World War I. 

The chaplain was well known in 
the Pacific northwest where he had 
been stationed at Fort Lewis for 
nearly nine years prior to his as¬ 
signment as Service Command 
Chaplain at Fort Douglas, Utah, 
three years ago. In his capacity as 
Chief of the Chaplains branch in 
this area he had made several visits 
to Letterman General Hospital and 
is remembered with pleasure by all 
who met him on those occasions. 

In the first World War Colonel 
Babst was overseas for two years 
during which time he served with 
the infantry and the Marines in six 
major engagements. 

Loath to talk about the many 
medals and decorations which adorn 
his tunic, they nevertheless consti¬ 
tute a great tribute to his service 
and his achievements. 

Among the decorations he has re¬ 
ceived are: The Distinguished Serv¬ 
ice Cross with oak leaf clusters; Sil¬ 
ver Star; Purple Heart; Victory 


Medal with six bars, and The Mexi¬ 
can Border Medal from the United 
States. The Republic of France has 
bestowed upon him the Croix de 
Guerre with palm; Croix with Stars; 
Verdun Medal; Chateau Thierry 
Medal; Fourragere; Da Croix De 
Guerre; German Occupation Medal, 
and Defense Medal. 

Funeral services were held in the 


Cathedral of the Madeleine in Salt 
Lake City at which the Most Rev. 
Duane G. Hunt, D.D., Bishop of Salt 
Lake, presided and the entire staff 
of the Commanding General, Ninth 
Service Command, in attendance. 
Interment took place in the family 
plot at Naperville, Illinois, where the 
chaplain was born sixty-three years 
ago. 


New Dibble General 
Hospital Soon Will 
Receive Patients 

Dibble General Hospital, the new 
army hospital nearing completion at 
Menlo Park, will be ready for use of 
patients on schedule if the good will 
of the local labor leadlers can 
achieve that end. 

According to reports from Menlo 
Park, the painters of the surrounding 
district have suspended work on 
other projects and united to apply 
the finishing touches to the build¬ 
ings now almost ready to receive pa¬ 
tients from nearby camps and sta¬ 
tions. 

Dibble General Hospital is named 
on honor of Colonel John Dibble, an 
outstanding officer of the Army 
Medical Corps, who lost his life 
early this year while en route to one 
of the fighting fronts. He had served 
twenty-five years and held com¬ 
mands in this country and abroad 
ever since World War I. 

The new hospital is under the 
command of Colonel William H. 
Allen, Medical Corps, who has sup¬ 
ervised construction since the first 
spade of earth was turned on the 
site. Colonel Allen was formerly 
Chief of the Medical Service at Let¬ 
terman and more recently the com¬ 
manding officer of Hoff General 
Hospital at Santa Barbara, Calif. He 
is assisted by Lieut. Colonel Thomas 
C. Christmas, Medical Corps, who is 
also a former member of the Letter- 
man staff. 

Dibble General Hospital will have 
accommodations for eighteen hun¬ 
dred patients and its location, close 
to the main highway running north 
and south through the peninsula, 
make it easy of access from San 
Francisco and cities of the bay area. 
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CENTRAL SUPPLY SERVICE IS NEW FEATURE AT LETTERMAN 


♦ 

Now that it is in operation we are 
all wondering how we ever got along 
so well without it. The “it” in this 
instance being the Central Supply 
Service recently installed and, up to 
the present, doing ail that was 
claimed by its proponents. 

With the expansion of activities at 
Letterman consequent to a state of 
war it was soon realized that one of 
our main problems was a conserva¬ 
tion of man power and the com¬ 
manding general looked about for 
opportunities to consolidate person¬ 
nel on the services where a saving 
in man-power might ensue. 

Under the system in vogue in the 
good old days- much of the heavier 
emergency equipment was stored in 
the office of Police and Personnel 
and calls for an oxygen tent or a 
respirator were answered by the 
staff on duty in that section. Pre¬ 
pared trays were in readiness on the 
wards or in the surgery and for all 
practical purposes the setup was 
adequate for the needs up to that 
time. 

The task of organizing a central 
supply service was delegated to Col. 
Russell H. Patterson, Chief of the 
Surgical Service, who in turn en¬ 
listed the aid of Major Charles F. 
McCuskey, Chief of Anesthesiology. 
Both of these officers had wide ex¬ 
perience in civilian hospitals where 
the central supply service is the 
established order of organization and 
their knowledge was of inestimable 
benefit in the early stages of plan 
making. 

One of the advantages of the army 
tradition is that, given enough rank, 
the organizers of any new project 
may proceed with negligible oppo¬ 
sition from those who dislike change 
of any kind. The supporters of the 
“status quo” are put on the defen¬ 
sive and their opposition to change 
and improvement must be bul¬ 
warked by facts instead of argu¬ 
ments. 

Colonel Patterson selected as the 
location for the Central Service the 
space across from Surgery which 
formerly was used and known as the 
“Gauze Room.” Cabinets were in¬ 
stalled for the various dressings, 
solutions, and general equipment 
needed in a hospital of this size. A 
bank of sterilizers were put in place 
with ample facilities to take care of 
a load of any size under any cir¬ 
cumstances. Bottles of prepared solu¬ 
tion were arranged and labeled, 







DRINKER RESPIRATOR AND OXYGEN TENTS 

Ready for use in the Central Supply Service room. Lieut. 
Rhodes is shown adjusting valves on respirator. 


STERILE TRAY CABINET SHELVES 

Major Charles F. McCuskey, Officer in charge of Central 
Supply Service, is looking over the equipment available at 
all hours of the day and night. 


BANK OF STERILIZERS 

In the new Central Supply Service, Sgt. Ora D. Conley, 
NCO in charge is regulating steam pressure. 


trays completely sterile were in 
readiness for injections, innocula- 
tions, lavages, catheterizations on in¬ 
stant call. In a word, everything 
that any ward might need at any 
time may be had without delay on 
application to the Central Supply 
Service. 

The supply room is open twenty- 
four hours every day in the year 
and the supervision of this very im¬ 
portant function falls on the shoul¬ 
ders of Lieut. Jessie A. Whytoshek, 
Army Nurse Corps, assisted by 
Lieut. Patricia Feehan, ANC, and 
Lieut. Ann B. Bakalar, ANC, who 
takes the swing shift, while Lieut. 
Dora Martin, ANC, looks after the 
night watch. The enlisted personnel 
are under the direction of Techni¬ 
cian Fourth Grade Ora D. Conley, 
who is well qualified by long train¬ 
ing for the duties of his position. 

The advantage of a central supply 
lies having someone on the job at 
all hours. There is someone at the 
end of a telephone who can take 
care of any requisition; a situation 
which obviates the necessity of de¬ 
lay under the decentralized system 
where a messenger had to be dis¬ 
patched to find the man who had 
the key. 

Another advantage is that all 
equipment once used is immediately 
sent back to the central supply and 
there undergoes an immediate clean¬ 
ing process in the sterilizers by 
members of the staff on duty and 
made ready for use again. One 
requisition is all that is needed and 
everything is in one place. 

The old adage had it that the proof 
of the pudding is in the eating and 
the wisdom dictating the establish¬ 
ment of a central supply service is 
evident in the working of the new 
facility. 

Progress will not be denied. 


Gl Rescues Hen Fruit 
From No Man’s Land 

Sicily (CNS) — Sgt. Edmund 
Bastien of Brooklyn was sitting 
in a fox hole when he spied a 
basket of eggs way out in the 
middle of no-man’s land. He 
crawled from cover to cover to 
within arms reach of them. 

As he put out his hand for the 
prize a sniper’s bullet whizzed by 
his elbow. So he spent the next 
45 minutes trying to outguess the 
sniper. He finally succeeded, 
picked up the eggs and brought 
them back to his company area. 
Tasted good, too. 
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The Old Spinning 
Wheel Comes Up in 
Modern Fashion 

Visitors to one of the rooms occu¬ 
pied by the new Central Supply 
Service have their curiosity aroused 
at the sight of a peculiar wooden 
gadget standing in one corner of 
the room. 

At first glance it looks like an old 
fashioned spinning wheel and an¬ 
other look reminds one of the water 
wheel at the old mill. Then closer 
inspection discloses a series of roll¬ 
ers and the mystery deepens. 

Each one has his own idea of the 
purpose for which the gadget might 
be intended but only one in a hun¬ 
dred will guess that it was planned 
to be useful rather than ornamental 
—the sole service it has rendered up 
to this time. 

The contraption is the brain child 
of Captain George T. Aitken, Chief 
of the Orthopedic Section, and it 
was brought into being with the 
assistance of Staff Sgt. Donald E. 
Allison. It looked so good on paper 
and the enthusiasm accompanying 
its reduction to specifications was 
communicated to Mr. Young, fore¬ 
man of the carpenter shop, who 
supervised the construction of the 
finished product. It turned out to 
be what has been termed a good 
idea at the time and it may be that 
someone among the many who con¬ 
stituted themselves as technical ad¬ 
visers may come up with a remedy 
to kill the “bugs” in it. 

In the interim, one of our stouter 
nurses suggested that backing into 
the turning wheel might result in a 
reducing process and the photo¬ 
grapher getting set to snap a picture 
thought she had something. 

Sgt. Conley is concentrating on 
the problem of finding a use for the 
peculiar piece of equipment that 
gives his department the appearance 
of an antique shop while Colonel 
Patterson is confident that Sgt. Alli¬ 
son will go into a brown study and 
emerge with something practical. 
Up to now he always has. 

Drop into Central Supply Service 
and tell us what you think. 


MORE ABOUT 
APPRECIATION 

(Continued from page four) 

well received and were accompanied 
by a three-piece ensemble who en¬ 
tertained with popular numbers dur¬ 
ing the intermission, all members of 
the musical group being from the 
53rd Infantry Band, Presidio of S. F. 




DRESSING SOLUTIONS 

Undergoing inspection by Lieut. Jessie O. Whytoshek, 
nurse in charge of the Central Supply Service. 


STILL HE GAZED 

And still his wonder grew. He couldn't name the gadget. 
Now can you? 


WACs Are Wanted To 
Replace the Men 
Moved to Fronts 

Seventy thousand WACs are to be 
enlisted in State Companies through¬ 
out the United States this week to 
provide the numerical replacement 
for American battle casualties. 

Western States which have pro¬ 
vided many famous volunteer or¬ 
ganizations in past wars—the “Rough 
Riders” of 1898, the “Mormon Bat¬ 
talion,” the “California Grays” were 
some—were expected to play a large 
part in the drive emphasizing pa¬ 
triotism and State pride. 

At the request of General George 
C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, the all- 
States plan was organized to obtain 
essential personnel for non-combat 
jobs, freeing soldiers for front line 
duty in positions where comrades 
have fallen. 

Women’s Army Corps recruits will 
be enlisted in volunteer companies 
and sworn in under their State flags 
by their respective governors. Wear¬ 
ing their State insignia on their 
sleeves, the WACs will travel to¬ 
gether to training centers and remain 
in units such as “the California 
Company,” “Washington Company,” 
“Utah Company,” etc. 

In calling for 70,000 women vol¬ 
unteers General Marshall said, “If 
the women of this country could see 
the fine work being done by the 
WACs at posts and fields all over 
this country and abroad, and could 
see the need for thousands more, I 
am confident the vital need soon 
would be filled.” 

The attitude of fighting men to¬ 
ward the WACs was expressed by 
one of the organization driving an 
ambulance loaded with wounded 
men: 

“The respect and admiration with 
which these wounded men spoke of 
the WACs in the theaters of opera¬ 
tions and the pride they had in the 
work they are doing was all I need¬ 
ed to make me know that the Wo¬ 
men’s Army Corps has a vital place 
in winning this war.” 

Signature Required 
To Date WAACs 

Air Base, Salt Lake City (CNS) 
—To visit a WAAG dayroom a 
dogface first must have an invita¬ 
tion from a gal soldier, then must 
stand inspection by the area 
guard. 

When a GI takes a WAAC off 
the Base he must sign her out and 
when he brings her back he must 
sign her in again like athletic 
equipment. 
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DEMOCRACY 
COMES LATER 

When the coach told us to 
forget the forward passes and 
play a ground game, we didn't 
stop to argue with him. Maybe 
we criticized his judgment af¬ 
ter the game was won or lost 
but until the final gun we fol¬ 
lowed his instructions. 

Sometimes we in the army 
feel that we're getting kicked 
around and stepped on a bit 
more than necessary. 

"This isn't democracy — 
they can't do this to me," we 
yell. 

Well, who said the army was 
democratic? And no one is ar¬ 
guing that it doesn't make 
mistakes. That football coach 
wasn't democratic. He was a 
dictator. And he made mis¬ 
takes, too—although nobody 
howled too much if we won the 
game. 

The army's first job is to win 
the war. If some men get 
roughed up by their own team¬ 
mates, that's too bad. There 
are no rules providing time out 
for apologies and corrections. 

If we understand that this is 
the way an army operates, we'll 
be less apt to work ourselves 
into unpopular chronic com- 
plainers or to become one of 
those unhappy individuals who 
has so much resentment fer¬ 
menting inside him that he 
can't enjoy anything. 

Probably the best salve for 
those shin kicks is a sense of 
humor, applied liberally. 


-«o ► 


THE 
OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 


Cpl. KATHERINE V. RICH¬ 
ARDS, WAC, greeting all visitors 
with a smile following her release 
from quarantine. 


* * * 



wearing the heavy twill one-piece 
coveralls issued to soldiers in cer¬ 
tain theaters, now have a work uni- 


Major “TED” Shoemaker back on 
duty and the arm out of the sling. 
Nice to have him around again. 

* * * 

Lieut. IVAN DICKEY learning to 
be a printing shop foreman in ad¬ 
dition to his other duties. 

♦ 0 * 

Lieut. Colonel DENNIS SULLI¬ 
VAN, one time big league catcher, 
showing only a casual interest in 

the World’s Series. 

* * * 

Private “HILL GILLASPY back 
in the reds after being on tour for 
ages and ages. His latest appear¬ 
ance at Seattle precludes his re¬ 
tirement from the platform. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. ALFONSE RUP- 
PRECHT, of Fulda, Indiana, here 
on a visit to their son, Sgt. ED¬ 
WARD RUPPRECHT, just back 
from overseas. 


form of their own. It is a tailored 
two-piece slack suit of brown and 
white striped seersucker. 

file Q. M. shyly explains that ex¬ 
perience has demonstrated that 
slacks are more serviceable on hos¬ 
pital ships, hospital trains, and in 
the warmer climes overseas. Also 
offer more freedom of movement 
and protection from insects. 

* * • 

If we had a good intelligence Staff 
around here we might be able to 
run down the veracity of the rumor 
that a certain Captain in the ANC, 
who recently left here for another 
station, has even more recently 
been married. 

* * • 

1st Lieut. Beth Veley is now Chief 
Nurse at Fort Baker and has been 
relieved from Nurse Procurement 
duty by Lieut. Ruth Jorgenson. 


Sgt. EDWARD L. HEARN get¬ 
ting his rightful place on the roster 
in the Information Office. No one 
could find him as “Herarm.” 

* * * 

Pfc. WALTER McMULLIN hop¬ 
ing they will put the Charlie Mc¬ 
Carthy program on our radio 
schedule this Sunday afternoon. 

YANKWIZ 

By Bob Hawk 

1. If your shoes get wet, it is 
better to let them dry at room 
temperature or to place them before 
an open fire so they will dry more 
quickly. 

2. If your best girl was going to 
marry another man and you went 
to the wedding, and while little girls 
were strewing rose pettals in front 
of the bride you threw a banana 
peel in her path—would you get 
better results if the inside of the 
banana peeling were up or if the 
inside were down? 

3. To keep from crying when 
you are peeling onions, would it be 
best to put salt on the onions, hold 
them under water, or grease the 
knife? 

4. You know what a driver’s 


Captain Eunice Byrd, formerly of 
Letterman and more recently of 
Hoff General Hospital, is a patient 
at Walter Reed Hospital in Wash¬ 
ington and sends a greeting to her 
many friends at Letterman. 

* * * 

Lieut. Marion Elliott was finally 
pried away from the Medical Side 
and now presides over the desk on 
Ward “G”. Whoever designed that 
desk got the idea from a police sta¬ 
tion. 

* * * 

Lieuts. Regina and Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Burnett are away on a con¬ 
voy to Texas. Just getting back to 
their early love—the railroads. 

* * * 

One of our “liver-outers” does 
enjoy her liverwurst sandwiches at 
the P. X. grill. 

license and a marriage license are. 
What is poetic license? 

5. I am going to give you a word 
and you are to make three more 
words of different meanings by add¬ 
ing letters to it. For example, car: 
carrot, caress, carol, etc. Your word 
is “pan.” 

(Answers on page 7.) 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, October 10, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


'Ten Reasons 

Why I Swear' 

1. It pleases Mother so much. 

2. It is a fine mark of manliness. 

3. It proves I have great self- 
control. 

4. It indicates how cleverly my 
mind operates. 

5. It makes my conversation so 
pleasing to everybody. 

6. It impresses people that I have 
more than an ordinary edu¬ 
cation. 

8. It is an unmistakable proof of 
outstanding culture and re¬ 
finement. 

9. It makes me a very desirable 
personality among women and 
children and in respectable 
society. 

10. It is my way of honoring God 
who said, “Thou shalt not take 
the name of the Lord Thy 
God in vain.” 

—from “The Link.” 

APPRECIATION 

The Board of Governors of the 
Letterman Officers Club wishes to 
extend a vote of thanks to the dec¬ 
orations committee under the direc¬ 
tion of Mrs. Ray Allison for their 
splendid cooperation on the occa¬ 
sion of the last Officers Club func¬ 
tion, Saturday evening, September 
25, 1943. 

Mrs. Clarence Godard, Mrs. James 
Drake and Mrs. Robert Kennedy as¬ 
sisted Mrs. Allison and by their 
artistic placing of floral pieces and 
furniture accomplished a new and 
totally different atmosphere for this 
event, enjoyed by all those attend¬ 
ing. The punch served during the 
evening proved extremely popular 
with the members and their guests, 
as did the refreshments served at 
the 11:00 p. m. intermission. The or¬ 
chestra proved to be exceptionally 

(Continued on page six) 
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'STARS AND STRIPES' DELIVERS 
NEWS — DIRECT TO FOXHOLES 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Hugh Noffsinger 

Medical Department 
♦ * * 


From the evergreen state of Wash¬ 
ington comes our Buck of the Week, 
Private Hugh Noffsinger. Hugh was 
bom in Campbell, Minnesota, on 
January 26, 1923, and lived there 
with his parents for a year and a 
half, and then moved to Bellingham, 
Washington, where he lived until his 
induction into the service. 

H e completed h i s elementary 
schooling at Bellingham, and then 
went in to attend Bellingham High 
School, where he took an academic 
course. While in high school he was 
a member of the Future Farmers of 
America Club, and his knowledge 
of farming was a great aid to the job 
he took on a chicken ranch when he 
finished school. 

With war clouds gathering he de¬ 
cided that the ship building industry 
would be more essential to the war 
effort than raising chickens, so Hugh 
moved to San Francisco and took a 
position in a local shipyard as a 
painter. He remained on this job 
until January 11, 1943, when, as is 
usually the case, he received his 
“greeting” and was sent to Monte¬ 
rey, and then to Letterman, where 
he received his basic training. At 
present he is on duty in Ward D-2. 

Like most good Washington men, 
Hugh is an expert fisherman and 
has covered many streams in Wash¬ 
ington for salmon, steelhead and 
trout. Hunting is a sport enjoyed 
by him even more than fishing, and 
with a little coaxing he will unwind 
some hair-raising hunting adven¬ 
tures that could only be told by a 
real nimrod. 

Since becoming a member of the 
Medical Department, Hugh has done 
considerable traveling about the 
country, and he is highly regarded 
by fellow attendants who have ac¬ 
companied him on various trips. He 
has a natural ability to care for sick 
and wounded. 


One of the services rendered 
soldiers who are overseas risking 
their lives to bring back peace and 
sane living to the American people 
is a newspaper service that is pub¬ 
lished for wherever they may be. 

There are two papers published 
which follow our fighting men right 
into the foxholes on the Italian 
mainland, to the bleak wastes of 
Sitka and Attu, to the jungles of the 
South Pacific. 

They are: The YANK published 
in New York, with production points 
in London, Puerto Rico, Egypt, Trin¬ 
idad, Hawaii, Australia, Iran, India 
and Panama. In addition to these 
foreign bases YANK publishes three 
editions domestically. One is for 
domestic distribution in the United 
States camps, posts and stations; 
another is an “overseas” edition for 
areas not covered by the nine for¬ 
eign offices; and the third is a spe¬ 
cial Alaska edition for men stationed 
in that section. 

The other is “The Stars and 
Stripes,” a Fifth Army edition got¬ 
ten out by a group of newspaper 
men and printers who are thorough¬ 
ly trained in their lines and trail 
the armies right into action. Two 
trucks carry the presses and suffi¬ 
cient type and there are an undis¬ 
closed number of vehicles which 
house the files, typewriters and 
radio equipment. The reporters and 


press men also call the trucks their 
homes and the outfit is constantly 
on the alert to receive dispatches 
from its seven reporters who are 
with General Mark W. Clark’s fight¬ 
ing forces. It is a completely self- 
contained unit with kitchen and 
living facilties for the men. Also, 
every truck is equipped with anti¬ 
aircraft machine guns and every 
man in the outfit can be, and is apt 
to be, called on to man the weapon 
or pass the ammunition should 
enemy planes appear. 

“The Stars and Stripes” covers 
sports, news of the progress of the 
fighting in all other theaters of 
operation and what is most impor¬ 
tant, keeps the Fifth Army posted 
on up-to-the-minute news of their 
own battle. The various units of the 
Fifth get their paper delivered right 
to their foxholes. It is sent with 
their rations, ammunition and other 
supplies, and with the Red Cross 
workers, service officers, and with 
a unit’s own transportation to major 
centers. 

Someone has said that the three 
essentials to keep up the morale of 
good fighting men are food, mail 
from home and news. Colonel 
White who organized this special 
mobile unit says that his outfit takes 
care of the last named in a first-class 
way with this 9 by 12 inch four-page 
paper. 



IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



T/4th Gr. Michael Bobelak 

Ordnance Department Unasgd. 

* * * 

Out of the mid-western states 
comes Technician Fourth Grade 
Michael Bobelak, our limelighter for 
this week. The birthplace of the 
great novelist, Mark Twain, Hanni¬ 
bal, Missouri, was also the birth¬ 
place of Sgt. Bobelak, who was born 
on September 29, 1918. He lived 
there for five years and then, with 
his family, moved to the town of 
Warren, Pennsylvania, where he re¬ 
mained until he entered the army. 

Prior to the time he enlisted in 
the Army on January 19, 1937, Sgt. 
Bobelak attended the Arren high 
school and his prime interest was a 
course in electrical engineering. Af¬ 
ter graduation from school in 1934 
he decided that he needed some 
practical experience and so went to 
work in the oil fields in Pennsyl¬ 
vania. However, the idea of a mili¬ 
tary career appealed to Bobelak 
strongly and consequently his en¬ 
listment in 1937 in Ordinance, and at 
Mattison Barracks in New York. He 
was on duty here for three and a 
half years, finally effecting a trans¬ 
fer to the Aberdeen Proving grounds 
in Maryland where he was an in¬ 
structor in small arms. 

A short time after his transfer to 
Aberdeen Proving grounds he again 
was transferred and this time to the 
Panama Canal Zone. This transfer 
became effective in March, 1943, and 
his job continued there with the 
testing of small arms and also in¬ 
spector for the small arms used by 
our troops under tropical conditions. 
He had been in Panama only a short 
time when he was afflicted with Ma¬ 
laria with subsequent hospitalization 
for one month. 

Sgt. Bobelak hopes to be up and 
around since his transfer to Letter 
man Hospital and feels that soon is 
not too soon. He feels that, although 
no man is indispensible in the Army, 
that he has had training that can be 
used to very good advantage. 
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COLONEL ENSIGN TAKES OVER NEW 
DUTIES AS DIRECTOR OF TRAINING 



COLONEL PAUL R. ENSIGN, M. C. 
Director of Training 
★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Success to the following men who 
were discharged during the week for 
the convenience of the Government. 
They are: Privates Lonnie W. Fiser, 
Louis A. Pope, Jr., Ronald B. An- 
dree. 

A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
Sergeant Guy F. Quillen; Techni¬ 
cians Fourth Grade Odra D. Free¬ 
man, Kenneth L. Swope, Allen M. 
Cheatham, William D. Gehres and 
John T. Hanlon; Technicians Fifth 
Grade William A. Briscoe, Gerald J. 
Brown, Frank McKelroy, Frederick 
J. Welsch, William S. Tokaz and 
Andrew R. Walla; Privates First 
Class John J. Casey and Earl A. 
Cesario; and Privates Charles J. 
Frost, Melvin Licina, John M. Old- 
weiler, Murray G. Service, James C. 
Tuttle, J i r i Paukert, Robert L. 
Stines, George Redzinak, and David 
Furmidge. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

The daily reunion of the handi- 
cappers in the East Post Exchange 
comparing wins and losses — and 
usually the latter. 

That it is rumored that all T/5’s 
are being called for emergency duty. 
Pretty soon even the Sergeants will 
be forced to do some work. 

Pvt. Scott Ross pitching nine 
straight strikes against the Golden 
State softball team and not a batter 
coming close to the ball. 

Pvt. Hugh Noffsinger winning 
praises from everyone who has ac¬ 
companied him on detached service 
for his efficient work and his indus¬ 
trious manner. 

Pvts. Earl Donovan and James 
Ward all dressed up and on the way 
somewhere important, or at least 
their conversation sounded that way. 

Sgt. Bob Bement hobbling around 
the post with a cane to help his tired 
legs. 

T/5th Gr. John Barsocchini has 
found a special attraction at the San 
Rafael Roller Rink. 

Pvt. Rene Iacomini sampling 
M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz’ pipe tobacco 
and then being forced to leave his 
office while it was being fumigated. 


When the announcement was 
made that an Ensign was assigned 
to duty at Letterman it was no in¬ 
dication that the Navy was about to 
take over the supervision of this 
venerable institution. It happens 
that this Ensign has been an Army 
for over twenty years and his loyalty 
is unwaving despite the cognomen 
of stalty savour. 

Colonel Paul Richard Ensign, 
Medical Corps, is the new Director 
of Training, on the staff of the com¬ 
manding general, and when he is 
not too busy on the training sched¬ 
ules he has the additional duties 
falling to a hospital inspector. 

Colonel Ensign was born in De¬ 
fiance County, Ohio, and has been 
a native of the Buckeye State for 
the greater part of his life. He at¬ 
tended the Ohio State University 
where he took his college and medi¬ 
cal school degrees. Even his intern¬ 
ship was spent in the University 
Hospital at Columbus. 

His military career began in the 


★ 

days of World War I when he was 
a member of the Student Army 
Training Corps, and on completion 
of his medical studies he immedi¬ 
ately joined the National Guard of 
Ohio. He had command of the first 
Sanitary Company organized in the 
United States while he served with 
the 112th Medical Regiment of the 
37th Division. The colonel remained 
with the regiment until ordered to 
active duty in the federal service on 
October 15, 1940. 

For nearly two years he served as 
executive officer of the regiment 
and on January 15, 1942, he was or¬ 
dered to duty at Carlisle Barracks 
as Commanding Officer of the Of¬ 
ficer’s Candidate Battalion. One 
year later he was assigned to com¬ 
mand of the 203rd General Hospital 
with station at Fort Lewis, Wash. 

Colonel Ensign assumed his duties 
at Letterman on September 8, 1943, 
and evidence of his ability may be 
seen in the new training schedules 
now in the making. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Technician Fourth Grade John 
Shea and wife, Catherine, returned 
to San Francisco this past week for 
a much too brief visit. Jack is now 
stationed at the University of 
Idaho at Moscow. 

* * * 

The visit of Catherine Shea 
brought fond memories of the wed- 
ing party to Sgt. Dan Mahoney. 
Members of the detachment can still 
visualize Dan proposing a small 
home in New York to a gold bar. 

• * * 

Cpl. Leo E. Schutz rejoined his 
Alma Mater after a short rest at 
the Sacramento Junior College. 
Seems that Schutz and the directors 
couldn’t get together on a course 
of instruction but you should hear 
the story he tells. 

* * * 

T/4 Dudley Cook is making a 
first rate stand at Bareley even 
though his letters claim its his last 
one. He always was too modest. 

* * * 

What’s this we hear about She- 
doudy not being in to anyone— 

even RENEE? 

• * * 

Major Donald E. Casad and Capt. 
Benjamin J. Kingwell are again en¬ 
joying a trip to Bushnell GH as} at¬ 
tendants with patients and upon 
the return trip expect to spend a 
few days at home. 

* ♦ * 

T/4 Alfred Rozadilla Jr., has just 
received one of those most-covet¬ 
ed papers of all, “a FURLOUGH” 
to the extent of 15 days, which he 
and his family expect to spend in 
Nevada. 


Sick Soldier Foils 
New York Stick-Up 

New York (CNS)— Joe Mont- 
gomery, a runty little fellow, had 
just pulled a $2,000 payroll stick- 
up and. was making his getaway 
on Broadway. “Out of my way,” 
he hollered, waving his gun at 
Mrs. James E. Stokesbury of 
Seymour, Conn, who was walking 
down the street holding onto the 
arm of her husband, Pvt. Jim 
Stokesbury, on sick leave from 
California. Pvt. Stokesbury floored 
the guy withi a hip-mare and a 
wrist lock. T’hen he turned him 
over to the cops. “Lucky I wasn’t 
feeling well,”’ said Jim. “I might 
have killed hiim.” 
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A new high was reached when the 
men in barracks No. 1 participated 
in a reveille contest last week. The 
winners were Percy W. Lee, first 
prize, $5.00; Henry Heard, second 
prize, $4.00, and Brady Whittle, third 
prize. All of the participants re¬ 
ceived free beer in the Post Ex¬ 
change after the contest. There will 
be a contest between barracks No. 
1 and No. 2 at the end of this month, 
and should prove very interesting. 
The primary purpose of this activity 
is the upbuilding of morale among 
the men. A great deal of credit must 
go to Cpls. Henry Scott and Albert 
Bashful, who sponsored the idea. 

The following fortunate men are 
away on furloughs: T/4th Grade 
Davis Turner and Privates Parrish 
Holmes and Henry Phillips. Back 
after enjoying a two-week visit with 
families and friends are Privates 
James H. Barnett, Julius Nelson, and 
Henry Collier. A furlough is great, 
isn’t it boys? 

Wedding bells are in the offing 
for Private Walter McCollough and 
the best wishes of friends and the 
company are definitely for him. 

Several men in the company who 
are becoming outstanding at drill 
and some day may qualify as drill 
masters are George Redix, Edward 
Gibson, Earl McMultry, Lawrence 
Dotts, Willie Dawson, Henry Heard, 
Julius Clay, Oran McShann, Harden 
Frazier, Perry Dugger, Emmett 
Jones and Robert Gault. 

Private Charles Dutton of Fort 
Huachuca, now a member of this 
company, has already proven to be a 
very valuable man. He stepped into 
the supply department one month 
ago and is now a very dependable 
man in that position. We are ex¬ 
pecting many things from this sol¬ 
dier in the future. 

The company had a distinguished 
visitor in the person of former 1st 
Sergeant Thomas A. Higginbotham, 
now retired. He has a record of 31 
years in the service, and saw service 
in the Philippines, Mexico, and 
World War 1, where he was wound¬ 
ed three times. He has served under 
Generals B. O. Davis, Douglas Mc¬ 
Arthur, George Patton, Jr., and John 
L. DeWitt. He now resides in Los 
Angeles, and is spending his time 
looking up the young fellows in the 
service. 


COLLEEN McCarthy caught in the 
CHANGES AND COPPED BY THE PRESIDIO 



Still another consequence of the 
sojourn of the board of efficiency 
experts, which many will remember 
with or without cheers as the case 
may be, is the imminent departure 
of Miss Lillian McCarthy, long a 
prop and support of our Transpor¬ 
tation Office, to a new field of labcr 
across the fence at the Presidio. 

To get from here to there requires 
transportation of one kind or an¬ 
other, and the number of patients 
and personnel of this hospital who 
have frequent occasion to make 
moves were grateful for the staff at 
our local office who made things so 
easy for everyone who had to hit 
the road. Those who have come into 
contact with the civilians who are 
forced to travel for business or per¬ 
sonal reasons must have heard of the 
ordeal to be undergone in procuring 
tickets and space on the trains all 
over the country. Long hours of 
waiting in long lines, the uncertainty 
concerning available space, and 
plans teetering on so many slender 
chances render a train journey any¬ 
thing but pleasant in anticipation. 

It has been Miss McCarthy and 
her associates in the room on the 
third floor front who have taken the 
terror out of travel for the patients 
and others hereabouts. It may not 
be exactly true that she has memor¬ 
ized the starting and arrival times 
of the principal trains on all of the 
railroads of the country but she does 
carry the index of the well known 


“Railway Guide” in her head and 
she does come very close to telling 
the page number where any time 
table may be found. Of course, if 
some one should ask where “Upton’s 
Comers” is located and on what 
road she might have to ask “What 
State?” before replying. She might 
be described in a word or two as a 
“keen Irisher.” 

The reason we have brought out 
the “crying towel” is Miss McCar¬ 
thy’s moving out with all that 
knowledge just when we deemed her 
essential to the war effort as re¬ 
quired here at Letterman. Yes, we 
are aware that we still have Mr. 
Walker in place but the colleen was 
such a help to him. 

Miss McCarthy was born in Sau- 
salito and came over to the right 
side of the bay some years ago so 
that her fog tempered brogue is just 
about equal to that of any native son 
of San Francisco. She has had much 
experience in office work prior to 
accepting civil service status over 
two years ago. 

It may be some time before' the 
staff at the Presidio Transportation 
Office will be able to interpret that 
searching gaze which precedes her 
smiles but if they wish to profit by 
our knowledge of the young lady 
she will be rated a valued associate 
from the start. 

And, of course, the Letterman per¬ 
sonnel will be rooting for her wher¬ 
ever she may be. 


Purple Heart Medal 
Awarded to Eight 
Wounded Veterans 

At ceremonies held in the office 
of the Commanding General on 
Wednesday afternoon the medal of 
the Order of the Purple Heart was 
conferred on the following named 
patients by Brigadier General Frank 
W. Weed. The citation accompany 
ing the award was read by Major 
Frank R. Day, Pharmacy Corps, Ad¬ 
jutant of the command: 

1 st Lt. Ivan Wentworth- 

Rohr, Inf. Unasgd. Address: 
Beverly Hills, California. 
Wounded in action at New 
Georgia Island, 5 August 1943. 

2nd Lt. Eldon R. Curtin, 
F.A., Unasgd. Address: Day- 
ton, Ohio. Wounded in action 
at Munda Island, 3 August 
1943. 

Sgt. Joseph S. Slusx, Inf. 
Unasgd. Address: New Britain, 
Conn. Wounded in action at 
New Georgia Is., 14 July 1943. 

Pfc. Thomas Egitto, Inf. Un¬ 
asgd. Address: Philadelphia, 
Pa. Wounded in action at New 
Georgia Island, 26 July 1943. 

Pvt. Stanley D. Rincker, Inf. 
Unasgd. Address: Mode, Illi¬ 
nois. Wounded in action at 
Guadalcanal Is., 19 December 

1942. 

Pvt. Frank L. Ramirex, Inf. 
Unasgd. Address: Los Angeles, 
California. Wounded in action 
at New Georgia Is., 25 July 

1943. 

Pvt. Jack J. Theil, Inf. Un¬ 
asgd. Address: Walla Walla, 
Washington. Wounded in ac¬ 
tion at Munda Is., 25 July 
1943. 

The award of the “Oak Leaf Clus¬ 
ter” in lieu of the Purple Heart is 
hereby conferred upon the following 
officer: 

1st Lt. William E. Drews, 
Inf. Unasgd. Address: Kenton, 
Ohio. Wounded in action at 
Mu nda Island, 19 July 194 3. 

ANSWERS TO BOB HAWK’S 
YANKWIZ 

1. They should be allowed to dry 
at room temperature. Direct heat 
dries them out too much and makes 
them stiff. 

2. If the inside is down. 

3. Hold the onions under water. 

4. Deviation from the fact or rule 
permitted writers and artists for the 
sake of an effect. 
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The Man Behind 
The Man Behind 
The Camera 



NORMAN B. VILLASANA 


Private, Signal Corps 

★ ★ ★ 

When a request for photographic 
work arrives at the Presidio photo 
lab the wheels of production imme¬ 
diately begin to turn. First cog in 
the complicated machinery is Pvt. 
Norman B. Villasana, production 
clerk in charge of work orders and 
assignments. 

As reticent as he is efficient, his 
life becomes an open book only after 
continued tugging at the covers. 
Vital statistics are: born, October 2, 
1916; place, New York City; hobby, 
are you kidding? Photography, of 
course. 

Norm’s folks were show people 
and as a result the Villasanas trav¬ 
eled extensively throughout the 
United States. He has always 
thought this the finest type of edu¬ 
cation and still has the craving to 
see new things and meet new people. 
About 1929 his folks decided to set¬ 
tle down in Hollywood so that is 
where he lived until inducted on 
January 16, 1943. Then, more travel 
—this time to Ft. McArthur and on 
to the Presidio of San Francisco. 

Since his time was occupied by 
parts in movies and plays, both in 
New York and Hollywood, Norman 
attended Lawlor’s Professional High 
School in Hollywood. At the same 
time he was assistant circulation 
manager for a large Los Angeles 
newspaper, later worked extensively 
in Los Angeles hotels as room clerk. 
The hotel business is one he enjoys 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

The Third War Loan Drive is over and now the results 
can be publicized. Over and above their Class "B" and 
Class "A" allotments, the personnel of this post invested 
$60,166.75 in War Bonds from the period 1 September 
to 2 October. Of this total amount, the Military personnel 
accounted for $48,373.00 and the Civilian employees ac¬ 
counted for $11,793.75. At the same time, many of our 
Civilian employees increased their Payroll deductions to 
10% of their gross pay. 

Although a good mark was set with cash purchases, the 
Payroll Reservation standing remains the same. It will 
take a concerted effort on the part of ALL the Civilian 
employees to boost our percentage to the 90% Partici¬ 
pation and 10% Investment standard. Review your 
GROSS earnings now. Are you investing 10% of your 
pay in the Payroll Reservation Plan? Consult your Min¬ 
ute-Man. A dollar makes a big difference. 



To Cpl. and Mrs. Merle F. Pierce, 
a boy, Joseph Francis, born Septem¬ 
ber 29, 1943, weight seven pounds 
five ounces. 

To 2nd Lt. and Mrs. DeWitt C. 
Dearborn, a daughter, Patricia Anne, 
born October 3, 1943, weight six 
pounds five ounces. 

most, which accounts for his desire 
to become a hotel owner-manager 
sometime in the future. His genial 
manner and graciousness assures his 
success in this field. 

Evidence of the light-hearted ways 
of the soldier, Villasana, is the photo 
lab bulletin board, notoriously bor¬ 
ing, as are all bulletin boards. Yet, 
notices spring up on the board from 
time to time which not only bring 
chuckles, but often downright guf¬ 
faws. Mad little notes tell personnel 
the various duties which are expect¬ 
ed of them—but in a slightly unmili¬ 
tary manner. 

Though strictly a character, Nor¬ 
man Villasana is not the tempera¬ 
mental type. Except sometimes 
when all the assignment photograph¬ 
ers are out on jobs—and a colonel 
wants a picture in a rush. 


Who Asked For It? 

This so-called global war is catch¬ 
ing on all over, even in restaurants 
where it seems in a couple of a la 
cartes they can wrap up both hemis¬ 
pheres. Don’t be surprised if you 
hear the following conversation 
sometime. 

Waitress: Hawaii, soldier, you 
must be Hungary. 

Customer: Yes, Siam, and I can’t 
Rumania long either. Venice lunch 
ready? 

Waitress: I’ll Russia order. What’ll 
you Havre? 

Customer: Anything at all, but 
can’t Jamaico little speed? 

Waitress: I don’t think we can 
Fiji that fast but Alaska chef. 

Customer: Never mind asking 
anyone, but slip an extra Cuba 
sugar in the Java. 

Waitress: Sweden it yourself, I’m 
only here to Servia. 

Customer: Denmark our bill and 
call the Bosphorus. He’ll probably 
Kenya. I don’t Bolivia know who 
I am. 

Waitress: No, and I don’t Carib¬ 
bean. 

Boss: Samoa your wisecracks. 
What’s got India? Do you think all 
this arguing Alps business? 

Customer: Canada noise. Spain 
in the eck. Abyssinia. 

(This Congo on and on, but Yukon 
not probably stand to Lisbon to any 
more. Besides we may go the Kiska 
death for this.) 

—(From: Sandy Hook “Fog Horn”) 


'Scotty' Pitches a 
No Hitter and 
Almost Loses, Too 

In spite of no-hit pitching by Scott 
Ross, Letterman General Hospital 
Softball team had a narrow escape 
when they defeated the Golden State 
Club 3 to 2 in an exciting ball game 
played last week at Rolph Park. The 
contest was halted at the end of the 
fifth inning because of darkness. 

A couple of walks and two errors 
contributed to the Golden Staters 
two runs. With the tying run com¬ 
ing over the plate, Lieut. Herbert 
Missildine made a beautiful throw 
from deep left field nailing the run¬ 
ner at home plate and ending the 
game. Highlight of the contest was 
pitcher Scott Ross who tossed nine 
straight strikes to retire the Golden 
Staters in the fourth inning, and 
then hit a double which started the 
three-run rally for the Medics. 


The score follows: 

GOLDEN STATE 


Pos. 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Palmeri, If . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Citti, c . 

.. 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Cunningham, 3b 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Goslin, ss . 

2 

0 

0 

1 

3 

Jacobson, lb . 

.. 2 

0 

0 

7 

0 

Stillian, 2b . 

2 

0 

0 

1 

2 

Neubauer, rf. 

.. 1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Stagreo, sf . 

.. 1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Daley, cf . 

.. 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Fauss, P . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Totals . 

.18 

0 

2 

12 

8 

LETTERMAN 

Pos. 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

0. 

A. 

Giovanetti, 2b .... 

. 2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Ramos, cf. 

. 1 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Craig, rf . 

.. 1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Leyrer, sf . 

2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

Gaydos, ss . 

.. 2 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Wainwright, 3b .. 

.. 1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Ross, p . 

. 2 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Missildine, If . 

.. 1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Ketner, lb . 

.. 2 

1 

0 

7 

1 

Donovan, c . 

.. 0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

Totals . 

.14 

6 

3 

15 

7 

Golden States .... 



.100 

01- 

-2 


Letterman .003 0—3 

Struck out by Ross 5, by Fauss 0. 
Base on balls off Ross 2, off Fauss 
5. Left on bases Letterman 4, Gold¬ 
en State 4. Two base hits, Leyrer 
and Ross. 


Beverly Hills (CNS)— Harold 
Lloyd, ex-screen star, was almost 
killed by an explosion in his 
Benedict Canyon estate. His wife 
caught him as he collapsed and 
carried him to safety. Two-mil¬ 
lion dollars worth of film was 
destroyed in the blast. 
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COLONEL EVAN D. CAMERON, JR. 

Receiving the Ribbon of the Legion of Merit from Brig. Gen. 
F. W. Weed for outstanding performance of duty as Chief 
Signal Officer at Guadalcanal during all of the heavy fighting 
on that island. 


Commanding General 
Awards Honors to 
Five Patients 

The Award of the Legion of 
Merit for exceptionally meritorious 
conduct in the performance of duty 
was presented Colonel Evan D. 
Cameron, Jr., Signal Corps, and at 
present a patient at Letterman 
Hospital, last Wednesday afternoon 
in ward A-l by Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Commanding Gen¬ 
eral, Letterman General Hospital. 
The citation, read by Major Frank 
R. Day, Adjutant, accompanying 
the award is as follows: 

“-for exceptionally meritorious 

conduct in the performance of out¬ 
standing service at Guadalcanal 
from December 28, 1942 to February 
9, 1943. 

“Colonel Cameron, as a Corps 
Signal Officer, arrived at Guadal¬ 
canal at the beginning of the major 
offensive operations against the 
Japanese forces. Pending the arri¬ 
val of corps signal units from the 
United States, he set up a corps 
headquarters section and provisional 
signal units thereby continually 
maintaining communications with 
the command. He constantly super¬ 
vised the successful functioning of 
the system by frequent visits to the 
front lines, and his ingenious organ¬ 
izing ability and superior technical 
knowledge enabled him to effective¬ 
ly coordinate Army, Navy and Ma¬ 
rine communications. In addition, 
he reorganized and expanded the 
aircraft warning system on the 
island. His untiring efforts, compe¬ 
tency and devotion to duty in 
maintaining the flow of communi¬ 
cations were indispensable factors 
in successfully culminating the vital 
operations against the enemy at 
Guadalcanal. 

Colonel Cameron entered the 


military service from Oklahoma.” 

Following the Legion of Merit 
presentation General Weed confer¬ 
red the Order of the Purple Heart 
on four men for wounds received in 
action in the south Pacific battle 
area. 

The following men were decor¬ 
ated: Corporal Harvey C. Fisher, In¬ 


fantry, wounded in action at New 
Georgia Island; Private Jose B. 
Tugab, Coast Artillery, wounded in 
action at Bataan; Private Morris J. 
Vaccarella, Infantry, wounded in 
action at New Georgia Island; and 
Private Arlington Smalley, Infan¬ 
try, wounded in action at New 
Georgia Island. 


Letterman Patients 
Enjoy Visit of the 
Famous Pat O'Brien 

Under the guidance of Captain 
Don Mulford, representing the 
Armed Forces Entertainment Com¬ 
mittee, Pat O’Brien, internationally 
known screen star, made Saturday 
last a red letter day on the Letter- 
man calendar while he devoted the 
afternoon to entertaining and visit¬ 
ing the patients reecntly returned 
from overseas fields of battle. 

Mr. O’Brien—’scuse please—he in¬ 
sists on being called “Pat”—first 
made a brief talk to the patients 
over the hospital public address 
system, inaugurating a recent im¬ 
provement in the system that should 
enhance the pleasure of its audi¬ 
ence very greatly in the months to 
come. Even though it was not 
possible in the time available for 
the distinguished visitor to see 
evesyone personally all did have the 
opportunity of hearing a personal 
greeting via the ear phones at every 
bedside. 

In his talk “Pat” reminisced on his 
part in World War I when he served 
in the Navy. As he expressed it he 
“went in as a seaman, second class, 
in 1917, and came out as a seaman, 
second class, in 1917” and offered 
consolation to those who are frozen 
in grades at the present time. Pat 
went a long way after he got out 
of the Navy and with him as a guide 
our men may do as well after they 
get out of this Army. 

Over at the Recreation Center, 
Pat was assisted by Mr. Harry 
Brown, father of Tom Brown, for¬ 
mer screen star and present army 
lieutenant, in an informal program 
that was enthusiastically received 
by a packed house. Pat told a num¬ 
ber of funny stories—all of them 
clean—and demonstrated that jokes 
(Continued on page six) 
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ARMY MAKES STRONG APPEAL FOR MANY MORE NURSES 

» . ■ - - .. .... . 



When a nurse walks along one of 
the many long halls here , at Letter - 
man, her spotless uniform, pleasant 
manner and graceful carriage tend 
to make one forget that the duties 
of the A.N.C. are carried out some¬ 
times under the worst conditions 
imagineable. The Army Nurse Corps 
performs duties not only in the Gen¬ 
eral Hospitals as we see them, but 
also right on the front lines with the 
fighting men. With the Army re¬ 
quiring 2000 trained nurses every 
month, a true story of the heroic 
deeds and unselfish efforts of this 
corps of women is being written 
daily on the bloody battlefronts of 
the world. 

Within sound of shining shells and 
chattering anti-aircraft . . . wherever 
our Army fights . . . there the Army 
Nurse performs her healing work. 
Her clothes may sometimes be the 
soldier’s GI. She may go without 
meals and sleep, but she sticks to 
her job of helping to save the 
wounded. The fact that today 97^ 
per cent of all wounded soldiers live 
is in no small part due to the heroic 
efforts of the Army Nurse. 

In Naples, close behind the fight¬ 
ing men of the Fifth Army are the 
U. S. Army Nurses, within reach of 
enemy violence, within touch of de¬ 
struction. There, because they have 
a job to do. On the sands of Saler¬ 
no, Army Nurses found themselves 
literally between the devil and the 
deep blue sea, digging for cover un¬ 
der the rocking blasts of enemy 
shells. They were there, with the 
sea at their backs and the enemy 
scarcely in front, because they had 
a job to do. On the march to Ma- 
dang, with every bush or tree a po¬ 
tential sniper’s hideout, Army 
Nurses nevertheless are penetrating 
deeper into the New Guinea jungles. 
They’re with MacArthur’s men, be¬ 
cause they have a job to do. In ev¬ 
ery battle to date, women of the 
U. S. Army Nurse Corps have added 
brilliant chapters to their history of 
service to the wounded, devotion to 
duty, and loyalty to their country. 

U. S. Army Nurses have made up 
in spirit and determination what 
they lacked in numbers. One Medi¬ 
cal Corps Officer reported, “-the 

Nurses are working twelve hours. 
We actually have to run them off to 
get rest. They often offer the ex¬ 
cuse that ‘there’s a lot of work to be 
done,’ or ‘wait until I finish this 
case’.” Though they work ’round the 


clock when necessary, and under the 
most difficult conditions, they sel¬ 
dom encounter obstacles they cannot 
overcome. U. S. Army doctors and 
nurses, in the battles to date, have 
saved 97 ^ per cent of all the 
wounded who have been brought 
from the battle-fields back to the 
evacuation hospitals. This percent¬ 
age applies to the relatively minor 
battles we have engaged in thus far. 
Even so, the facilities of the Army 
Nurse Corps have been strained to 
the limit. Thus the question arises, 
what will the picture be when the 
big battles get under way? 

The immediate need of the Army 
Nurse Corps is 2,000 nurses each 
month to meet the requirements of 
our rapidly growing Army. ‘‘This 
country has approximately one hun¬ 
dred thousand nurses who are eli¬ 
gible for the Army Nurse Corps,” 
says Colonel Florence A. Blanch- 
field, Director of the U. S. Army 
Nurse Corps. ‘‘We need every one 
who can possibly be spared from 
civilian life.” Although the invasions 
in the Pacific, and in Sicily, and 
even in Italy, were not small, they 
have been, in the overall picture of 
this Global War, only preliminaries 
before the greatest battle of all. The 
real casualties are yet to come, and 
an adequate number of nurses must 


be on hand. For every nurse that 
steps into her action station, several 
American soldiers might live, who 
otherwise would die. 

“Wherever the fighting men of our 
Army go—there also go the women 
of the Army Nurse Corps.” Here is 
one of the many examples symbolic 
of the character of the Army Nurse: 
Approaching North Africa with the 
invasion fleet, a ship carrying Army 
Nurses was torpedoed at 2:00 a. m. 
They were thrown out of their 
bunks. Power system cut off; pos¬ 
sessions lost amidst the darkness and 
destruction; many lifeboats wrecked; 
remaining boats packed with troops; 
wounded men. The nurses rose to the 
occasion. In icy weather and high 
seas, by light of the moon, nurses 
still did their best to relieve suffer¬ 
ing of wounded soldiers. They were 
rescued by British destroyers at 
11:30 the next morning and landed 
in North Africa the next day. 

The Army Nurse is appointed to 
the relative rank of second lieuten¬ 
ant, and is eligible for promotion like 
any officer. She is entitled to all 
privileges accorded to officers of the 
Army of the United States, and she 
is now permitted to marry and re¬ 
main in the service. After induction, 
the Army Nurse is given courses in 
military orientation and physical 


conditioning. She receives special¬ 
ized instruction in defense against 
air and mechanized attack, for of¬ 
ficers of the Army Nurse Corps are 
the only women permitted to serve 
near the firing lines. 

Because Army life is so different 
from civilian life, the graduate nurse 
must be trained in one of the Army 
Nurse Corps Training Centers be¬ 
fore she can wear her Second Lieu¬ 
tenant’s bars. Here, she learns the 
Army system of setting up field hos¬ 
pitals, treating certain types of 
wounds, and of handling greater 
numbers of patients efficiently. The 
graduate nurse, of course, already 
knows her profession. The Nurse 
Corps Training Center teaches her 
how to use that knowledge under 
the most difficult and unusual con¬ 
ditions, such as in battlefield sur¬ 
gery. 

Among other pointers that will 
help save lives, the Army Nurse 
learns how to care for and sterilize 
medical equipment carried along 
with the troops who are. on the 
move, how to combat the ever-lurk¬ 
ing danger of tropical and other re¬ 
gional diseases, how to control in¬ 
sect-bom diseases, and how to pur¬ 
ify and safeguard the field water 
supply. 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Very close to the front lines. The army nurse is there and 
still smiling. 2000 more nurses are needed every month to 
care for our sick and wounded. 


MORE ABOUT 
ARMY NURSES 


(Continued from page two) 

Often she trains under simulated 
battle conditions. At the Army 
Nurse Corps Desert Training Center, 
she works and lives in a tent. She 
takes part in hikes and bivouacs 
with the troops. She learns how it 
feels to be under enemy fire by go¬ 
ing through an Infiltration Training 
Course. She accustoms herself to 
withstand rapidly changing weather 
conditions. It is necessary for her 
to learn to be on an equal footing 
with the fighting men because often 
they are called upon to serve their 
patients in the midst of battle— 
often they must shift for themselves. 
Therefore they must keep them¬ 
selves physically and mentally fit 
for duty. 

Here are some samples of what 
they do: Make 20-mile hikes march¬ 
ing with the troops and carrying 
full pack equipment, including gas 
mask, etc. Dig their own slit trench¬ 
es and foxholes. Crawl a 75 yard 
stretch under a low aimed spread of 
live bullets from machine guns. An 
Army Nurse holds the speed record 
for this course, beating the best 
marks of tens of thousands of men 
at the Army Desert Training Center 
in California. They must set up and 
tear down their own tents; carry 
their own water and firewood; use 
their helmets as washbasins. Dur¬ 
ing powerful enemy advance in 
North African fighting, a 750 bed 
evacuation hospital and a 400 bed 
surgical hospital were leap-frogged 
backwards to escape capture. Nurses 
helped tear down, pack, move and 
set up these hospitals twice within 
40 hours. They must also learn the 
effects of the various gases; how to 
use their gas masks; how to handle 
incendiaries; how to avoid booby 
traps. 

The Army Nurse has completed 
the Army’s technical nursing and 
combat training. The effectiveness 
of this training has been proved in 
North Africa and the Southwest Pa¬ 
cific. Nurses had been preparing to 
meet the “real thing” and when it 
came, they were ready. You have 
seen many a story in newspapers 
and magazines describing the cour¬ 
age and fortitude of the Army 
Nurse. She knows that she may be 
called upon to relieve the wounded 
in pain, or save the lives of those 
near death. She knows that, like her 
sisters who landed with the troops 
in Sicily, she may have to dig a fox¬ 


hole faster than she has ever scooped 
in her life, and crouch in it while 
bombs and shells rock the earth. She 
is the living symbol of pioneer Am¬ 
erican women who worked and 
fought by the side of their men to 
build a democratic nation. 

The increasing demand for trained 
nurses has put a heavy burden on 
the nursing profession. The women 
who are not engaged in war work 
can help release trained nurses for 
Army duty by becoming Nurses’ 
Aides or enrolling as Student 
Nurses. The need is urgent and the 
Army looks to the women of the na¬ 
tion to answer this call. 

Today the Army Nurse is per¬ 


forming her gallant work in the far 
corners of the globe as well as in the 
United States. In New Guinea, on 
the Fiji Islands, in Hawaii, Trinidad, 
England, Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
dozens of other places. She rides 
with the troops in jeeps and trucks, 
and she flies with the wounded from 
battlefront areas. She is one of the 
real heroines of this war. 


All-Girl Marine Band Formed 

Camp Lejeune, N. C. (CNS)— 
The first all-girl marine band in 
history, consisting of 43 women, 
has been formed here. Its organ¬ 
ization will release for combat 
duty the male musicians now 
playing in the camp band. 


California Quota 
Is Reached for New 
WAC Contingents 

Northern California has topped its 
quota for the formation of the first 
all-California contingent of WACs, 
and this week the first group of en- 
rollees was presented with the Cali¬ 
fornia “Bear” flag. The presentation 
ceremonies were held at the Presidio 
with Governor Earl Warren pre¬ 
senting the flag to the contingent. 

In a brief address the Governor 
declared, “This is not merely a flag 
but rather the symbol of the great 
men and women who made this 
state. You are starting a new life, 
and you are making history, not 
only for your state, but for your 
nation.” 

The northern California conting¬ 
ent will meet with the southern 
group and form the first WAC com¬ 
pany to train as an all California. 

Today, women of the WAC are 
being trained for all types of non- 
combat work, and daily are freeing 
more fighting men for duty on the 
front lines. It has been proven 
that these women learn their jobs 
as rapidly and perform them as 
efficiently as men, and their ad¬ 
dition to the armed forces is help¬ 
ing to speed victory. 

The Medical Department has a 
place for WACs, also. Recently one 
hundred and forty-five WACs be¬ 
gan training at the Army-Navy 
General Hosiptal in Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and are the first such 
group to attend an Army school for 
medical technicians. 

Present plans call for the train¬ 
ing of 1000 WACs as medical, surgi¬ 
cal, X-ray, dental and laboratory 
technicians to serve with the Army 
in hospitals in the U. S. and over¬ 
seas. The course for X-ray, dental 
and laboratory technicians will last 
three months and that for medical 
and surgical technicians will last 
two months. When the WACs com¬ 
plete these specialized training 
courses, they emerge, ready for 
duty, and are assigned to General 
Hospitals, hospital ships, or over¬ 
seas station hospitals. 

Bees in Plane Put 
To Work by Sergeant 

North Africa (CNS)—A swarm 
of bees in T/Sgt. Eddie Lake’s 
plane failed to perturb him. Lake, 
a Minnesota farm boy, donned his 
gloves and goggles, scooped up the 
bees and started an apiary in a 
bomb-fin box. Now his buddies 
are awaiting honey for their 
breakfast biscuits. 



GOVERNOR ADDRESSES WAC RECRUITS 

Governor Earl Warren, of California, makes a brief speech to 
the first contingent of recruits for the new "California'* 

Battalion. 
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EDITORIAL 

CASTE SYSTEM? 

Some time ago we met a ci¬ 
vilian who said that he could 
stand anything in the army ex¬ 
cept the distinction between 
officers and enlisted men. He 
mentioned the fact that Gloria 
Vanderbilt was married to a 
corporal, an enlisted man, and 
thus as the wife of an enlisted 
man it was a breach of military 
courtesy for her to associate 
with an officer's wife. He went 
on to say that in all probability, 
the ex-Miss Vanderbilt was 
probably the employer of a 
couple of hundred officers be¬ 
fore the war broke out and will 
probably be their employer 
again after the war is over. He 
called it a throwback on the old 
India caste system where the 
population was made up of lay¬ 
ers of humanity that were 
above each other and therefore 
could not associate with one 
another in any way. 

This would be true if the 
army were a personal organiza¬ 
tion where this class distinction 
was made elsewhere besides in 
the actual^management of the 
army. Bu#4he army is an im¬ 
personal organization and the 
respec^ that is shown officers 
merely represents respect for 
the uniform they wear and not 
for the man himself. The aim 
today is to build a strong, effi¬ 
cient army and this can only 
be done by discipline, and this 
discipline can only be achieved 
by complete respect and obedi¬ 
ence for the men in charge. 

If, from time to time, men 
in authority take advantage of 
their position to gain undue 




THE 
OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


The new shining silver bars—a 
pair—telling our world that Herbert 
R. Mason is now Captain Mason. 
Congratulations!! 

* * * 


Major C. B. Rumsey looking for 
Major Williams to return the cigar 
he passed out not too long ago. 
A promotion cigar, it was. 

* * * 


2nd Lieut. Lawrence Evans, for¬ 
mer member of our detachment, 
back to show his one time buddies 
the new gold bars and silver wings 
which now adorn his uniform. 

* * * 


Pvt. AI. Giovannette talking to 
the sporting editor about his batting 
average. 

* * * 


Sgt. Caesar Micheletti promising 
great things from the frozen foods 
cabinet soon to be installed in his 
shop. 

* * * 


Major Florian J. Terhurneup, 
dressed, and out for the first time 
after his long siege on A-l. 


Pvt. Arlington Smalley, from the 
hills of Western Tennessee, now on 
F-2, with a steady smile for all 
visitors. 

* * * 

The old standby at the P. X. Grill, 
Herman Dumpit, back again at the 
old job after a tour in the army 
and a stretch in Alaska. 

* * * 

Everyone enjoying the sunshine 
in the patio these warm days. 


privileges, remember to look 
upon it as if it were a band 
playing the "Star Spangled 
Banner" to gain an audience's 
attention and silence, and for¬ 
give the man for his transgres¬ 
sion while he is in uniform the 
same as you would forgive the 
band while it was still playing 
the national anthem. You may 
despise the band leader who 
would stoop to such an act of 
degradation against the spirit 
of the nation, but you would 
still stand in respect to the 
spirit of the music he played. 
The same must be true of the 
respect for ^an officer's uni¬ 
form. 

—From The Luna Glow, 
Camp Luna, N. M. 



From the northerly spot of Dutch 
Harbor, Alaska, comes 2nd Lieut. 
Daisy O. Teeslink, to join the ANC 
of Letterman. Lieut. Teeslink was 
born in Colorado and raised in the 
state of Iowa. She received her 
training at the Presbyterian Hospi¬ 
tal in Chicago, Illinois, and then 
did general nursing for four years. 
Three years ago she became a mem¬ 
ber of the ANC, and a short time 
later was assigned to duty at Dut^i 
Harbor. Her hobbies in the north- 
land were fishing, which was ex¬ 
cellent, hiking, and boating. She 
enjoyed her two year stay very 
much, and states that the country 
is beautiful, and the hospital where 
she was stationed was one of the 
finest. 

2nd Lieut. Pearle Lewick, also 
newly-arrived from Alaska, is a 
native of Lincoln, Nebraska. She 
received her training at Wichita 
Hospital, in Wichita, Kansas, and 
from there went on to do general 
nursing in Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. She joined the ACN two 
and one half years ago, and after 
a six months stay at Camp Hahn, 
California, was sent to the station 
hospital at Anchorage, Alaska, 
where she remained for two years. 
Fishing, hunting and dancing took 
up her spare time, and she found 
Anchorage most enjoyable. One of 
the high points of her stay was a 
seven day trip to Mt. McKinley Na¬ 
tional Park, which, she says, has no 
equal for scenic beauty. 



Tht Stork Wos Horo 


To Corporal and Mrs. Raymond 
Lovell, a girl, Barbara Ann, born 
October 6th, weight five pounds ten 
ounces. 

To First Sergeant and Mrs. Elvin 
M. Houlihan, a girl, Karen Jane, 
born October 7th, weight six pounds 
eleven ounces. 

To Staff Sergeant and Mrs. Robert 
L. Hall, a girl, Jane, born October 
8th, weight five pounds three 
ounces. 

To Master Sergeant and Mrs. 
Lawrence Collins, a girl, Betty Jean, 
born October 8th, weight seven 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, October 17th, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Warfield Theater 
Sends Stage Talent 
For Local Show 

The management of the Warfield 
Theatre, one of the Fox West Coast 
chain, on Tuesday afternoon again 
made it possible for some of our 
patients to enjoy a program prior 
to the movie of the day. 

The artists on this occasion were 
Senior Maldo, a gentleman from 
sunny Mexico, a magician of first 
degree who explained all of his 
tricks and left his audience still 
baffled, and followed on the pro¬ 
gram by Zarate and Paquita, Latin 
American stars making their first 
tour of the continental United 
States. The talented pair have al¬ 
ready performed for our troops in 
India, Iraq and Iran. 

The patients appreciated the gen¬ 
erosity of the artists in giving their 
time to entertain at Letterman and 
the co-operation of the Warfield 
Theatre in making the show 
possible. 


MORE ABOUT 
PAT O'BRIEN 

(Continued from Page One) 

will get hearty laughs from a sol¬ 
dier audience without the smudge 
too many alleged comedians employ 
in their efforts to be funny. 

Pat O’Brien has a “season ticket” 
to Letterman good for admission 
whenever he has time to drop in. 
He will always be welcome by 
patients and personnel. His promise 
to return will be remembered. 

pounds eight ounces. 

To Staff Sergeant and Mrs. Victor 
Kreuger, a girl, Elizabeth Sheron, 
born October 8th, weight eight 
pounds eight ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Fred Keller, 
a girl, Dorothy Marie, born October 
8th, weight eight pounds ten 
ounces. 
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THIS WAR IS BIGGER AND TOUGHER 
BUT MEDICOS ARE BIGGER AND BETTER 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Elwood F. Keuny 
Medical Department 

Private Elwood F. Keuny, ham¬ 
burger-dispenser of the East Post 
Exchange, has had the rather un¬ 
usual experience of being a pupil 
in his own mother’s class at school. 
And according to Elwood a situa¬ 
tion of this type has a definite dis¬ 
advantage attached to the pupil, as 
a reprimand at school is usally fol¬ 
lowed by one at home as well. 

Good-natured Pvt. Keuny was 
bom in Red Bluff, California and 
completed grade and high school in 
the same city. While in high school, 
he was a member of the Future 
Farmers of America Association and 
took a four year course in agricul¬ 
ture. His parents own and operate 
a large stock farm near Red Bluff, 
and his high school agricultural 
work helped him a great deal in 
his role as a modern farmer. 

After graduating from high school 
Elwood tried his hand at railroad¬ 
ing and went to work for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad in the 
city of Dunsmuir, California as an 
apprentice machinest. He was busy 
learning his trade when his “greet¬ 
ings” from Washington arrived on 
January 4, 1943. His induction into 
the army was at Dunsmuir and then 
he was sent to Monterey, California 
and from there to Letterman. He 
received his basic traning here and 
was assigned first as barracks 
orderly and then to the East Post 
Exchange, a position he now fills 
with much gusto. 

Pvt. Keuny is the victim of much 
good-natured “ribbing” and man¬ 
ages to keep his pleasant disposition 
in spite of it all. A joke is always 
on hand for the customers at the 
P.X., and his humor is most refresh¬ 
ing. 

Pvt. Keuny lists as his hobbies 
hunting, fishing, and eating large 
slices of custard pie, and he is 
greatly experienced at the latter. 


(CNS) One of the biggest, tough¬ 
est and most important scraps the 
U. S. Army faced at the outset of 
the war was the fight on disease. 
It was the same fight every army 
has faced in every war since the 
beginning of time and a fight that 
most armies lost. 

Ever since wars began, disease 
and infection have presented stu¬ 
pendous problems to armies and 
civilian population of the countries 
in which they are fighting. Almost 
all wars have produced higher mor¬ 
tality rates from disease than from 
wounds. In the Crimean War there 
were one hundred and ninety-two 
deaths from disease to every fifty 
from wounds. In our own Civil 
War the proportion was almost two 
to one. Even in World War I deaths 
from disease surpassed those from 
wounds in battle. And often epi- 
demincs which have their source 
in Armies have spread to the 
civilian populations with many 
more deaths resulting than from the 
action incident to battle. 

Today the story is different. 
Modern medicine is winning its 
ageless fight on disease. Despite 
the conditions under which the 
American soldier is living and fight¬ 
ing overseas his health is almost 
as good as it was back home. 

One reason for the change is 
sulfa drugs. “Thanks to sulfa 
drugs,” says Brigadier General Paul 
H. Hawley, Chief Surgeon for the 
Army in the European theater, “the 
man with pneumonia is back on 
duty within ten days. It used to 
take him six weeks to recover. 

Another reason is pencillin, the 
new “wonder drug.” Penicillin, an 


extract from a green mold, does 
things that even the sulfa drugs 
cannot do. It was tried recently on 
some wounded soldiers who had ar¬ 
rived from the Pacific area. Almost 
immediately their wounds began to 
improve. Within a week most of 
the men had improved to such an 
extent that operatipns could be 
performed. One of the cases had 
resisted treatment for fourteen 
months but, through penicillin, the 
wound was healed in Twenty-seven 
days. 

The Navy has developed an 
amazing new serum to combat in¬ 
fluenza. Doctors from North and 
South America are conducting a 
joint hemispheric campaign against 
leprosy. And the long, slow fight 
on malaria is being won. 

The Army now has a vaccine 
which give one hundred percent 
protection against yellw fever. 
Typhus, still an ever-present threat 
in foreign lands, is brought under 
control by medical science. Typhoid 
has been routed by immunization. 
And a new drug which will alleviate 
epilepsy has just been discovered. 

Guarded always against disease, 
American soldiers also get quicker 
more efficient attention today on 
the battlefield. “Grasshopper am¬ 
bulances”—small, light, stretcher¬ 
bearing planes—zip men out of 
battle to hospitals behind the lines. 
Mobile hospital units keep right up 
with the fight. Hospital trains are 
rushed to the front. Blood plasma 
is always available. 

Modern medicine has given the 
American soldier a better chance 
for health than any other soldier 
has ever had before. 


ON THE SPOT 



Jack H. Freyermuth 
Sergeant, Infantry 


When the Japanese held their 
sneak attack on Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, one of the soldiers who 
was right in the center of things 
was Sergeant Jack H. Freyermuth, 
Infantry. Sgt. Freyermuth, stationed 
at Schofield Barracks at the time 
of the attack, found things were 
highly uncomfortable when the 
enemy bombs began to fall. How¬ 
ever, he forunately escaped injury, 
and nearly two years later had an 
opportunity to again meet the Japs, 
and this time he helped drive them 
from Guadalcanal in the South Pa¬ 
cific. “It was a real pleasure to see 
the tables turned,” he said. 

Sgt. Freyermuth, at present a pa¬ 
tient in Ward M-2 was born on 
November 14, 1923 in Tampa, Flori¬ 
da, where he attended grade school 
and high school. 

He arrived on Guadalcanal on 
December 30, 1942 and was in action 
on that small piece of land for seven 
months, during which time he came 
down with malaria. He was in 
action during the last 17 days of the 
hardest fighting just before the 
Japanese were pushed off the island, 
and after the victory was won, he 
was evacuated to a hospital in the 
New Hebrides. 

From there he was sent to New 
Zealand. Like all patients from the 
Pacific area, Sgt. Freyermuth says 
New Zealand is “Tops” for a ser¬ 
viceman, the food and treatment 
being of the best. From New Zea¬ 
land he took the long boat ride to 
San Francisco, arriving here on 
August 5, 1943, and has since 
remained. 

Sgt. Freyermuth is still anxious 
to get back into action and as soon 
as he defeats the malaria “bugs” he 
is looking forward to going back 
after the other “bugs” he was 
fighting in the Pacific. 



PAT O'BRIEN 

Nationally known screen star stops to chat with Pvt. George 
J. Vines, lately returned from the southwest Pacific. Pat, 
who disdains "Mister," spent a whole afternoon last week 
with the patients at Letterman. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the follow¬ 
ing non-commissioned officers who 
have joined the detachment during 
the week to undergo a course of 
training. They are: Sergeants Rob¬ 
ert N. Henderson, Alexander Jame¬ 
son, Williajn H. Estene, Jr.; Techni¬ 
cians Fourth Grade N. G. Kee, Doss 

C. Roden, Stanley E. Hatfield, Ster- 
pa L. Crow, Orkin F. Droeele and 
Clarence G. Meier; Corporals Thom¬ 
as Jackson, Kenneth D. Kawell and 
Bernard C. Court; and Technicians 
Fifth Grade Carmelo D. Auro, Wer¬ 
ner O. Domback, John W. Harold, 
Jr., Donald J. Wagner, Elwood John¬ 
son, Jesse J. Walston, Lyle A. Kirk- 
hart, Jack M. Jansen, Alex J. Mu- 
sachio, Adrian L. Bigelow, Reginal 
R. Colley, Vincent T. Mikalonis, 
Chester P. Mazur, Joseph J. Acom- 
pcra, William L. Mott, Norman F. 
Umans, John C. Adamson, Nelson 

D. Curtis, Fred Dixon, Jr., Samuel 

E. Norris, Gail E. Stauffer, and John 
W. Williams. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Percy Warren deserting the 
ranks of the bachelors in favor of 
married life. Congratulations, Ser¬ 
geant. 

The many sorrowful faces in the 
detachment after the Yanks beat the 
Cardinals in the World Series. 

Sgts. Matt Jarvi, Jr., and Joseph 
E. Mayer trying to see who can 
throw a football accurately and both 
acting as if they had never seen one 
before. 

Sgt. Buford E. Folsom running 
around with a patch over one eye. 

S/Sgt. Maurice E. Bristow still 
looking for a place to live so that he 
can get married. 

Sgt. John “Willie” Dean, Jr., wear¬ 
ing burlap after the five World Ser¬ 
ies games. 

T/5th Gr. Israel Kulak and Pvt. 
Ted A. Kramer doing a man’s job 
on a recent trip east while on D. S. 

Pvt. Joe Franceschi who can 
smoke a big black cigar and smile a 
big smile all at the same time. 

T/5th Gr. Alvin Cheetham who 
never misses his noon-day game of 
playing catch. 

T/5th Gr. Angelo Leone walking 
off with the big prize in the recent 
World Series pool and nonchalantly 
acting as though he knew he’d win 
it all the time. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PROMOTION FOR 
MAJOR WILLIAMS WELL RECEIVED 



LEMUEL R. WILLIAMS 
Major, Medical Administrative Corps. 


Well known to all Letterman per¬ 
sonnel, former Captain Lemuel R. 
Williams climbed another rung in 
the Medical Administration Corps 
ladder with a well-merited promo¬ 
tion to the rank of Major. 

The friendly and highly-regarded 
Detachment Commander was born 
near Charlotte, North Carolina, and 
first enlisted in the United States 
Army on July 15, 1912 at Columbus 
Barracks, Ohio. Entering the ser¬ 
vice first in the Coast Artillery, he 
remained in this branch of the ser¬ 
vice but one year, and then trans¬ 
ferred into the Medical Department. 
In 1914 he served on the Mexican 
Border and in 1916 in Panama, and 
then went overseas in August of 
1917, where he had duty in Belgium, 
France and Germany. In France, 
Major Williams met Mile. Emma V. 
Bution, and the two were married in 
Paris on July 10, 1920. He re¬ 
mained in Paris with the Graves 
Registration Service until Novem¬ 
ber,; 1922, when he joined the Army 
of Occupation in Germany. He left 
Ger&iany in February, 1923, and re¬ 
turned to the United States by way 
of Antwerp. 

After his return to this country, 
the years 1923 through 1928 were 
spent with duty at Ft. Moultrie, 
South Carolina, Ft. Bragg, North 
Carolina, Ft. Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and then to Omaha, Nebraska. In 
1929 he was transferred to the 
Philippine Islands and remained 


there until 1934. During his stay 
in the islands he was on duty at 
Sternberg General Hospital in 
Manila, and at Headquarters of the 
Philippine Department. He re¬ 
turned to the United States in 1934, 
making the return trip by way of 
China and Hawaii, and reported for 
duty at Letterman General Hospital 
on July 15 of that year, and has 
remained here ever since. 

Prior to the call to active duty 
under his reserve commission as 
Captain, he was the First Sergeant 
of the same detachment he now 
commands, and his thorough knowl¬ 
edge of the army accounts for the 
high respect held for him by his 
men. 

Duties as Detachment Commander 
keep Major Williams busy and leave 
little time to pursue his hobbies of 
gardening, cooking, and fishing. 
His beautiful garden displays the 
advantages of a thorough knowldege 
of the subject. Nothing appeals to 
him more than the opportunity to 
try his culinary efforts at the kitchen 
range, and his reputation as an ex¬ 
cellent cook is widely known 
among his friends. Fishing for San 
Francisco’s gamey striped bass has 
found the Major making some ex¬ 
cellent catches in this area. When 
the war is over, he plans on really 
spending some time fishing for the 
wily “stripers,” and undoubtedly 
will come home with the big one 
that didn’t get away! 


717 — 


Congratulations aer in order for 
the following men who received 
promotions recently. They are: 
S/Sgt. Eugene Williams, Sgt. Scott 
Henry, Sgt. Cecil Brown and Cpl. 
Albert Linton, Jr. Nice going 
fellows. 

* * * 

One of the brightest faces on the 
company street these days is none 
other than Pvt. Rufus A. Felder. 
Felder is one of the clerks in the 
company PX and is doing a good 
job there. Being a popular fellow 
we are expecting sales to increase 
at least thirty per cent. 

* * * 

The company lost a good soldier 
when Pvt. Mon tell Wilson who had 
been ill for some time was dis¬ 
charged to civilian life. Having 
proved his worth as a soldier we are 
sure that he will make good as a 
civilian and wish him all the luck 
in the world and the best of health. 
• * * 

Lieutenant George Merrick suc¬ 
cessfully broke the company jinx 
when he landed a beautiful 10- 
pound striped bass and he did it 
the hard way—with light tackle. 
He has now officially entered that 
select group of Isaac Walton’s Strip¬ 
ers’ Club. 

• * * 

S/Sgt. Willie E. Reid and Sgt. 

George Hill are once more on the 
road to recovery after long sieges 
of sickness. They have the sincere 
best wishes of the company for a 
speedy recovery. 

• * * 

1st Sgt. Ira N. Taylor attributes 

a great deal of his success to being 
a stickler for details. From Buck 
Private to 1st Sgt. in record time, 
he has had a nice philosophy which 
is sound advice for any soldier: “If 
you don’t know, ask someone; 
someone will be glad to enlighten 
you.” 


Los Angeles (CNS)—Favian 
Fernandez and Mrs. Mary Garcia 
both claimed ownership of a 
mongrel dog. Mrs. Garcia took 
the case to court where Fernandez 
asserted the dog belonged to him 
and asked permission to bring his 
cat into the courtroom to prove 
the two were friends. The judge 
watched the display of affection 
between the two animals and de¬ 
cided in favor of Fernandez. ' 
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Soldier! 

Pass This Advice On 

The following information has 
been received from Hearquarters 
Ninth Service Command, and is 
quoted for information and guid¬ 
ance of all concerned: 

“Due to the increasing problem 
of theft and forgery of govern¬ 
ment allotment and allowance 
checks, the Treasury department 
requests that all service men pass 
on to their dependents the fol¬ 
lowing advice: 

(1) Never endorse a check 
until you are in the presence of 
the person who will cash it. 

(2) Be sure you have a deep, 
substantial mailbox. Have your 
name clearly printed on it. 
KEEP IT LOCKED. 

(3) Whenever possible, ar¬ 
range with the carrier to deliver 
the check personally. 

(4) Notify Postal Authorities 
immediately of any change of 

address. 

(5) Cash your check yourself. 
Don’t send children to cash 
checks. Such a practice encour¬ 
ages juvenile delinquency. 

(6) Cash your check at the 
same place each month. 

(7) DO NOT FOLD, PIN OR 
MUTILATE ALLOTMENT 
CHECKS. THIS IS IMPORTANT. 

You have merely to clip or 
copy this all-important advice 
and mail it to the folks back 
home. It may be the means of 
preventing future trouble or in¬ 
convenience. DO IT NOW. 


Western Union Tells 
Soldiers How To 
Cash Money Orders 

Soldiers, Army Personnel, do you 
want to save yourself a lot of time 
and trouble when applying for a 
Western Union money order? Then 
please note the following announce¬ 
ment: 

“Western Union advises: In the 
case of a money order to service¬ 
men it must be understood absolute¬ 
ly and without equivocation that 
they present their identification tags 
when calling for money orders; and 
if the Army Serial Number is in¬ 
cluded in the money order message 
it must compare with the one on the 
identification tag. (A written note 
by commanding officers stating 


SOFTBALL PENNANT AGAIN COPPED 
BY LETTERMAN BASERUNNERS 


With the nine to one defeat of 
the 94th Machine Record Unit last 
Tuesday evening at the Julius Kahn 
ball park the Letterman softball 
team took undisputed first-place 
claim to the Presidio Softball 
Championship and all remaining 
games whether lost or won will not 
affect the outcome of the league 
championship. 

The game Tuesday was a good 
example of the hitting power the 
Letterman ball club has developed 
during the season. Having been 
beaten earlier in the season as well 
as having played a tie game with 
the 94th MRU—due chiefly to their 
inability to hit—the Medics showed 
real hitting power and all around 
championship form. 

Scott Ross pitched his character¬ 
istically good ball game and allowed 
only 5 well scattered hits; and he 
had real support from the fielders 
who muffed only once which ac¬ 
counted for the one run being 
scored by the MRU. Leyrer’s bat 
had lost none of its power for the 
game and the broad-shouldered in¬ 
fielder scored three run—two of 
them home runs. 

Earlier in the week the Letter- 
man Club hurdled another tough 
assignment when they took a win 
away from the 749th MP team. The 
eight to five score was revenge for 
the one loss and one tie the Medics 
suffered at their hands earlier in 
the season. 

Pitching honors were just about 
even for the two teams up to the 
last inning when Letterman pulled 
away from a three-all tie and 
blasted the MP pitcher for five 
runs. Ross and Craig both connec¬ 
ted for the circuit trip and Gaydos 
collected two doubles. 


94TH M.R.U.— 
Name 

Haley, 2b . 

Sordeletta, lb . 

Nolan, sf . 

Vogelsang, p ... 

Duffy, 3b . 

Silverman, cf ... 

Conklin, If . 

Kuntz, c . 


Ab. H. R. O. A. 

3 0 0 1 2 

3 1 0 11 0 

3 10 10 

3 0 0 1 3 

2 0 0 2 3 

3 2 10 0 

3 0 0 1 0 

3 0 0 0 0 


identification tag has been taken up 
and giving serial number will be 
acceptable in lieu of identification.) 
Other evidence must also be pre¬ 
sented and must also be positive be¬ 
fore payment is effected.” 


Smith, ss . 

. 2 

1 

0 

0 

3 

Martin, rf . 

.. 3 

0 

0 

1 

0 

Totals . 

28 

5 

1 

18 

11 

LETTERMAN— 






Name 

Ab. H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Giovannetti, 3b . 

. 4 1 

1 

1 

2 

Craig, cf . 

.. 3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Gaydos, 2b . 

.. 3 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Leyrer, ss . 

.. 2 

2 

3 

0 

0 

Missildine, cf . 

.. 3 

2 

1 

0 

0 

Ross, p . 

. 2 

0 

1 

2 

4 

Christian, If . 

.. 3 

* 1 

1 

0 

0 

Ketner, lb . 

. 3 

1 

0 

6 

1 

Muhic, rf . 

. 3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Donovan, c.. 

. 2 

1 

1 

11 

0 

Totals . 

28 

10 

9 

21 

8 

Score by innings: 





94th M.R.U. 


000 

000 1- 

-1 

Letterman . 


232 

020 - 

-9 

Bases on balls: Off Ross 

1; Off 

Vogelsang 3. Struck 

out: By Ross 

10; By Volegsang 0. 

Left on 

bases: 

Letterman 4; 94th M.R.U. 

8. 

Home 

runs: Leyrer 2. 

Two 

base hits: 

Donovan, Giovanetti, 

Missildine. 


749th M.P.— 






Name 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Sangiacomo, 2b ... 

. 4 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Pittman, sf . 

. 4 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Kulas, ss . 

. 4 

2 

2 

2 

0 

Thedinga, p . 

2 

0 

2 

2 

1 

Saumers, lb . 

. 2 

1 

1 

5 

0 

Saunders, 3b . 

3 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Neathauer, c . 

3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Gibson, If . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

O’Connor, rf . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Allen, cf . 

2 

1 

0 

2 

0 

Totals . 

28 

6 

5 

18 

3 

LETTERMAN— 






Name 

Ab. 

H. 

R. 

O. 

A. 

Giovannetti, 3b ... 

. 2 

1 

1 

0 

1 

Ramos, cf . 

3 

1 

2 

0 

0 

Gaydos, ss . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

4 

Leyrer, 2b. 

. 3 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Craig, sf . 

3 

1 

1 

0 

0 

Ross, p . 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Beals, If . 

2 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Christian, rf . 

. 1 

0 

1 

1 

0 

Ketner, lb . 

3 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Donovan, c . 

2 

1 

0 

5 

0 

Totals . 

26 

8 

8 

18 

8 


Score by innings: 

749th M.P.:. 000 302—5 

Letterman . 201 005—8 

Bases on balls: Off Rose 6; Off 
Thedinga 8. Struck out: By Ross 7, 
By Thedinga 2. Left on bases: Let¬ 
terman 7; 749th M.P. 5. Home runs: 
Ross, Craig. Two base hits: Gay¬ 
dos 2, Saumers. 


NOTICE 

Buxton Inc. is presenting new 
billfolds to military presonnel 
who have old Buxton billfolds 
which were carried on active 
tropical overseas duty, preferably 
New Guinea-Guadalcanal area. 
Any of these service men desiring 
a new Buxton will turn their old 
Buxton in for exchange at the 
Chaplain’s office, room 209. 

There is a limited supply of 
these items available at this time; 
one for Letterman right now. At 
a later date more will be pre¬ 
sented here through the same 
medium. 


Sports Slants 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Three ex-Yankees, Lt. (jg) 
Buddy Hassett, Sailor Phil Rizzuto 
and Pvt. George Selkirk, sat in the 
stands at Yankee Stadium while 
their former playmates were beat¬ 
ing the St. Louis Cardinals in the 
first game of the World Series. 
Only one former Cardinal was on 
hand for the game. That was Pvt. 
Terry Moore, captain of last year’s 
team, who sat in the centerfield 
bleachers where he couldn’t steal 
any Yank batters’ base hits. 

Lt. Col. Larry McPhail, former 
president of the Brooklyn Dodg¬ 
ers, took leave from his duties m 
Washington to attend the Series 
opener. 

This was the last World Se¬ 
ries for the duration and six for 
Harry Walker, Cardinal center 
fielder, Murray Dickson, Cardinal 
pitcher and Bud Metheny, Yankee 
outfielder. Walker and Metheny 
face immediate induction and 
Dickson is a GI already. He played 
in the classic during his induction 
furlough. 

Johnny Mize, slugging first 
baseman, and nine other stars on 
the powerful Great Lakes Naval 
Station baseball team, have been 
transferred to an East Coast base 
for advanced training, leaving Lt. 
Mickey Cochrane minus a ball 
club. Besides Mize, those trans¬ 
ferred are Joe Grace ana Glenn 
McQuillen of the St. Louis Browns, 
Barney McCosky of the Detroit 
Tigers and Leo Nonnenkamp of 
the Kansas City Blues, outfield¬ 
ers; Skeets Dickey of the Chicago 
White Sox, catcher; Eddie Pella- 
grini of the Louisville Colonels, 
shortstop; and John Schmitz and 
V.ern Olsen of the Chicago Cubs 
and Bob Harris of the Philadel¬ 
phia Athletics, pitchers. 


Sal Bartolo, featherweight title 
contender, is 1A now and Bobby 
Ruffin, the lightweight, has been 
called by his draft board. Cpl. 
Melio Bettina, southpaw light- 
heavy, is refereeing bouts between 
MPs in New York. 
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Our Keglers Again 
Hit Their Stride 
But Lose All Three 

Competition in the 875 Traveling 
League is becoming stiffer with 
each contest that is being rolled, 
and a team is forced to put up a 
real score in order to come out in 
front. 

Last Tuesday evening the Letter- 
man keglers rolled what they 
thought was a rather good score for 
the three games, but were beaten in 
spite of it all. Team No. 4 was the 
outfit that measured the Medics, 
and while all of the games were 
close and had to be decided in the 
final frames, the opposition had just 
a little too much power for the 
locals, and won all three games. 

Dependable M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz 
came through as usual with a 244 
high game and a 612 for the series. 
Corporal Marano was second with 
a 526, followed by Charlie “Lucky” 
Wilcox, T/3rd Grade, who rolled up 
a 200 game for a starter, and then 
maintained that a sore arm was 
responsible for his satastrophic finish 
which saw him winding up with 
143 and 159. “Strike or o-Count” 
Sgt. Walter Yohe finished up with 
a 587. 

Although the Medics are in a 
temporary slump, they expect to 
bounce back with a win or two in 
the coming contests, and when the 
“shooting eye” returns, some real 
scores can be expected. 

The scores: 


LETTERMAU— 




Yohe . 

. 158 

193 

136 

487 

Wilcox . 

. 200 

143 

159 

502 

Davis . 

.... 172 

172 

172 

516 

Marano . 

.... 172 

169 

185 

526 

Kuntz . 

. 244 

188 

180 

612 


946 

865 

832 

2643 

TEAM NO. 

4— 




Lovstad . 

. 202 

164 

176 

542 

Claverie . 

. 157 

.145 

173 

475 

Baikie . 

. 212 

193 

196 

601 

Moeller . 

. 174 

205 

171 

550 

Evans . 

. 227 

192 

182 

601 


972 

899 

898 

2769 


York, Pa. (CNS) — A woman 
reported to a traffic cop that 
someone had just swiped one of 
her dresses. While they were 
talking about it the dress came 
strolling down the street wrapped 
around a 15-year-old girl, who 
was on the arm of a young man. 
The girl admitted lifting the dress 
because she “didn’t have a thing 
to wear” on her date. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


Alessandrini D. Pagani 
M. Frances Parry 
Betty Lou Watkins 
Mary Polkinghorne 
Faye Bess 
Elizabeth White 
Willa Wagner 
Carolyn J. Blumenthal 
June Collison 


Helen Diez 
Eleanor Giuliacci 
Lillian Jones 
Margaret Lerner 
Margaret J. Davis 
Jean R. Carley 
Adele C. Coulter 
Fred Diernisse 
William Gruening 


Mary Bensen and June Collison will continue as co-chair¬ 
men of the Campaign and will be very happy to enroll new 
volunteers. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Copyright 1943 by Icorurd Sanion*. distributed by Cimp Newspaper Service 
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"He has a wonderful touch, hasn't he? 


WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Not satisfied with the fine work they did in the 3rd War 
Loan Drive, our Minute-Men are continuing their efforts in 
behalf of the Payroll Reservation Plan. Their main objective 
now is to raise the standing of this post to 90% Participation 
and 10% Investment, and their determined efforts should 
be rewarded. The fact that they are doing this work volun¬ 
tarily on their free time merits the cooperation of every 
Civilian employee. The following employees have enlisted 
in the ranks of the Minute-Men: 


Former WAACS May 
Enlist for Former 
Outfits If Prompt 

Honorably discharged former 
members of the Women’s Army 
Auxiliary Corps may reenlist in the 
Woman’s Army Corps and rejoin 
their original units providing enlist¬ 
ment is effected within 90 days 
after discharge from the WAAC and 
the commanding officer approves 
the assignment. 

The announcement was made to¬ 
day from the headquarters of/ 
Colonel P. R. Davidson, command¬ 
ing officer of the Ninth Service 
Command, at Fort Douglas, Utah, 
following receipt of the ruling from 
the War Department. 

Applicants may apply in person 
at their last posts of duty or| at any 
Army recruiting station. If quali¬ 
fied, such applicants may be ac¬ 
cepted for general assignment if 
they do not desire duty at their 
former stations. Continued assign¬ 
ment to the station depends upon 
the requirements of the military 
siuation. The commanding officer 
may waive the requirements of a 
mental aptitude test. 

Assignment to original stations 
does not include those outside the 
continental United Staes. 

Individuals discharged from the 
WAAC who apply for enlistment in 
the WAC more than 90 days after 
discharge will be enlisted for gen¬ 
eral assignment if qualified and will 
be dispatched to WAC training 
centers. There they will be pro¬ 
cessed and reported available for 
assignment. They need not be re¬ 
quired to take the regular course in 
basic training but may, pending 
assignment and at the discretion of 
the commandant of the training 
center, be given brief refresher 
courses in training. 

100 Enlisted Men 
Enter West Point 

West Point (CNS)—One hun¬ 
dred enlisted men are included in 
the new class of 1,200 cadet candi¬ 
dates. It is the largest plebe class 
in Military Academy history. Of 
the 100 enlisted men 20 already 
have seen action abroad. 

On their arrival the plebes 
checked in and presented their 
appointment papers. Then they 
were issued uniforms and as¬ 
signed to temporary quarters. 
There they will remain for two 
weeks while upperclassmen in¬ 
struct them im posture, military 
courtesy, Westt Point customs and 
discipline. 
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Tundra Traded for 
Palm Trees by 
Ex-Alaska Nurses 

Palm trees and grass growing 
around Letterman Hospital are re¬ 
ceiving unusual attention from eight 
young Army nurses, just assigned 
there after two years at Alaskan 
Army bases. “After all that tundra, 
you can’t imagine how wonderful 
a tree looks,” said Second Lieuten¬ 
ant Frances L. Woodward of San 
Francisco. 

The other girls, from all parts of 
the nation, agreed with them. Two 
of them are sisters: Julia and Mar¬ 
garet Bishop of St. Louis, Missouri. 
Mabel Nygaard is from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, Doris Neill from Port¬ 
land, Oregon, Pearl Lewick from 
Lincoln, Kansas, Daisy Teeslink 
from San Diego, California and 
Annette Jarvis from Faulkton, 
South Dakota. 

“Although we missed fresh milk 
and eggs, the food at the hospitals 
was good,” Miss Jarvis explained. 
“The moment I got back, I started 
looking for avocados.” “You should 
have seen the 110 pound halibut one 
of our fishing parties caught,” Miss 
Teeslink broke in. “The fish was 
grand to eat, and the fishing was 
even better—halibut, trout, and 
salmon.” 



EIGHT ARMY NURSES 

recently returned from duty in Alaska pose for a picture in 
the patio at Letterman Hospital. They are: seated. Second 
Lieutenants Frances Woodward, Pearl Lewick, Annette Jar¬ 
vis and Julie Bishop; and standing, are Daisy Teeslink, Doris 
Neill, Mabel Nijgaard and Margaret Bishop. 


Allotment Increase 
Pending President 
Roosevelt's Signature 

After being passed recently by 
the House of Representatives by the 
unanimous vote of 389 to 0, the 
Senate also concurred in this vote 
this week of the bill to increase to 
eighty dollars per month the de¬ 
pendency allowances for the wife 
and child of a service man and pro¬ 
vide twenty dollars for each ad¬ 
ditional child. The bill now awaits 
the signature of President Roosevelt 
to become effective. 

The bill as sent to the Senate 
authorizes the same dependency 
allowance increases that were ap¬ 
proved by the Senate as an amend¬ 
ment to the draft deferment bill 
passed last week. The House 
separated the legislation from the 
draft question. 

The present law provides $12 for 
the first child and $10 for each 
additional one, as compared with 
the proposed rates of $20 and $30. 
No change is proposed in the pres¬ 
ent $50 allowance to a childless 
wife of an enlisted man. 

The new ruling regarding the in¬ 
crease in the dependency allowance 
will find favor with fathers who 


Miss Teesling was stationed at 
Dutch Harbor, and the others were 
in Anchorage. 

The nurses all agreed that the 
spirit and morale is excellent in the 
hospitals, and that the men seemed 
to be well supplied with recreational 
facilities. “We thought the Red 
Cross was wonderful,” Miss Mar¬ 
garet Bishop said. “They asked us 
all what we wanted, and then got 
it for us. I especially remember 
Mrs. Bernice Morrison, Miss Isabel 
McCullough, who later went to 


England, and Miss Margaret Din-* 
widdie. 

Miss Julie Bishop explained that 
the hospitals were all well supplied 
and the men well cared for, but 
that more Army nurses were cer¬ 
tainly needed. 

For their own recreation, they 
agreed that hiking, fishing and 
dancing were the most popular. A 
close second were listening to the 


radio and records which their 
friends replenished. 

Souvenir collecting honors went 
to Misses Lewick, Nygaard and 
Teeslink who displayed a carved 
ivory ashtray, cribbage board, and 
bracelet made by Eskimos in Nome 
and the Aleutians. In addition, Miss 
Teeslink had a watch bracelet 
carved by a soldier, and Miss Le¬ 
wick showed a Japanese dish from 
Attu, which had been given her by 
a newspaper correspondent. 


are in the service, and will be a 
great aid to moral. Knowledge that 
sufficient funds are available to 
take care of loved ones while the 
breadwinner of the family is on the 
fighting front will relieve worry and 
troubles that are on the mind of the 
fightihg man. With today’s higher 
living costs, it is extremely difficult 
for a wife and one or more chil¬ 
dren to exist on the former allot¬ 
ment. 
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ELECTRO ENCEPHALOGRAPH WORKING WELL AT LETTERMAN 


NORMAL ELECTROENCEPHALOGRAM 

Dar *< Light 


Water-beetle 


Dark 




1 sec. 


Shut 


Open 


Shut 




E D.A 


Fig. 182.—An example of the alpha waves of Professor E. D. Adrian, Nobel 
Prize Winner, of the University of Cambridge, England, with eyes open and 
shut (lower tracing). The upper tracing shows the alpha waves from the 
British water beetle in light and darkness. (From Adrian, Brain, Vol. 57, 1934, 
p. 373.) 



ELECTRO ENCEPHALOGRAPH IN ACTION 
With Capt. Robley N. Ellis demonstrating the fine points to 
T/4th Gr. Russell E. Carroll, medical technician. 


By: Captain Robley N. Ellis, M. C. 

Since July of 1943 Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital has been equipped with 
an electro-encephalograph, or brain¬ 
wave machine. The name signifies 
that a method of recording the elec¬ 
tric activity of the brain is used. 
This machine, although of only re¬ 
cent use in medicine, has been of 
great importance in the diagnosis of 
many illnesses of man. It is of as¬ 
sistance in the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment control of epilepsy. It has been 
of great help in the diagnosis and 
localization of brain tumors of any 
kind. In fact, any illness which af¬ 
fects the brain may show up in the 
electroencephalogram, or brain-wave 
pattern. 

When one records electric activi¬ 
ty, there are several creteria which 
are of interest: What is the fre¬ 
quency, or how many times per 
second does the electric activity oc¬ 
cur; and again, what is the size or 
amount of the electric activity? The 
electric activity of the brain is not 
like that of a wire carrying electric 
current. It does not continuously 
occur. It appears in bursts of activi 
ty, as is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing illustration of an actual record¬ 
ing of brain waves. Because one 
must give a name in order to de¬ 
scribe something, the term “alpha 
frequency” is used to describe the 
waves as they appear in the diagram. 
In a normal person they occur 8 to 
12 times per second and in abnormal 
conditions they vary in so many 
ways as to make a description of 
them impossible in such a short re¬ 
view as this. The size or the amount 
of this electric activity is extremely 
small and varies from 2 millionths 
of a volt to 1000 millionths of a volt. 

What is even more fascinating is 
the fact that this type of electric ac¬ 
tivity also appears in other forms of 
life, as shown in the illustration 
where a water beetle in the dark 
shows alpha type waves and in the 
light the waves disappear. Also in 
the human being, when the eyes 
are open and exposed to light, these 
alpha waves disappear and reappear 
when the person closes his eyes, as 
shown in the diagram. 

That nervous tissue produces elec¬ 
tric waves during life has been 
known for years, and the first man 
to measure electric activity in the 
exposed brain was an Englishman 
by the name of Caton. This was 


done in 1875, using a rabbit as the 
experimental animal. Thereafter, it 
was of course well understood that 
there was some sort of electric ac¬ 
tivity inside of the head but be¬ 
cause of the fact that the amounts 
were so minute there was no method 
of measuring or recording them. A 
German psychiatrist by the name of 
Hans Berger began working on the 
problem many years ago but it was 
not until 1929, however, that he was 
able to definitely prove his original 
experiments of recording brain 
waves. He was able to pick up elect¬ 


rical waves from the human brain 
by means of sticking needle elec¬ 
trodes into the scalp and recording 
them on paper, using a vacuum or 
radio tube amplifier. His original 
Work was actually derided by a 
number of his colleagues, and by 
some he was considered to be an 
impractical dreamer. However, in 
1934 his work was repeated by Adrian 
of England and the actual clinical 
use and definite proof of the exis- 
tance of brain waves dates from that 
time. Thus the modern history of the 
electro-encephalograph is less than 


10 years old. It is not known exactly 
how many complete machines are 
being used in the United States at 
this time but there are probably well 
over 500. The outstanding men in 
this country who are identified with 
the EEG (the abbreviation for elec¬ 
tro - encephalogram) are Jasper, 
Gibbs, and Davis. 

The Surgeon General’s Office re¬ 
cognized the value of the EEG and 
in 1942 placed orders with Mr. Al¬ 
bert M. Grass, an electrical engineer, 
for a number of machines. In the 
middle of 1942 several neuropsy¬ 
chiatrists were sent to Mayo Clinic 
in Rochester, Minnesota for a period 
of two months’ training in electro¬ 
encephalography. Since that time, a 
number of machines have been de¬ 
livered to various general hospitals; 
Letterman General Hospital was one 
of those selected. The machine itself 
is rather expensive but if properly 
used and interpreted it is quite pos¬ 
sible that the Government may save 
the total cost of the machine in one 
questionable case. The simplest ma¬ 
chine consists of one channel or one 
system of power amplification. Ac¬ 
tually, a channel works in a general 
way like a radio set and the very 
small currents which are picked up 
on the scalp are amplified about a 
million times, so that currents as 
low as 2 to 3 millionths of a volt can 
be recorded on paper by an ink 
writer. A modem brain-wave lab¬ 
oratory has four to six such chan¬ 
nels in order that simultaneous re¬ 
cordings may be made from eight 
different areas of the head. Our lab¬ 
oratory has four channels; in the 
picture they may be seen stacked 
upon each other. 

Because of the extreme sensitivity 
of the machine, that is, because it 
amplifies so greatly, ideal conditions 
must be eliminated, as the subject 
on whom the test is being run picks 
up this interference and it would ap¬ 
pear in the recording and distort the 
true picture. It might even make it 
impossible for the test to be run. In 
order to eliminate this electric ac¬ 
tivity, which is always present 
around buildings, the patient is 
placed in shielded room. The room, 
which appears behind the channels, 
is actually a cage of continuous wire 
which is attached to the ground, and 
thus all electric activity which would 
(Continued on page three) 
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MORE ABOUT 
ELECTO-ENCEPHALOGRAM 


(Continued from page two) 

tend to interfere with the recording 
is led off to the ground. 

Before the machine was improved, 
very elaborate, shielded rooms were 
made and in several clinics, rooms 
costing several thousand dollars 
were constructed. At present a 
simple wire cage is sufficient if it 
is adequately grounded. 

The procedure used in obtaining 
the electric brain wave is quite 
simple. The subject is made comfort¬ 
able in a chair or bed and pellets of 
solder about a quarter of an inch in 
diameter are applied in 14 different 
locations over the head after a small 
amount of hair is cut down to ac¬ 
comodate the pellets. They are at¬ 
tached to the skin with collodion af¬ 
ter the ^calp area is cleaned with 
acetone. When the test is over, the 
collodion is easily dissolved and the 
pellets, or electrodes, are easily re¬ 
moved. From the pellets a wire is 
led into a numbered plug-in box 
and each electrode is numbered so 
that one may know from what area 
in the head the recording is being 
made. It is important to know that 
this test is totally harmless to the 
subject and it is impossible for the 
person to receive an electric shock. 
The procedure of attaching the elec¬ 
trode to the scalp is not painful in 
any way and more often than not 
the subject falls asleep during the 
time that the test is run. The whole 
test takes about 1% hours to com¬ 
plete. 

From the plug-in box electric 
wires are run to a selector switch 
for each channel; thus a person may 
select any combination of 14 elec¬ 
trodes, 8 of which may be used si¬ 
multaneously. If one had a six chan¬ 
nel machine one could run on 12 at 
one time. Thus it is possible to re¬ 
cord how the electric activity com¬ 
pares on the left and right sides of 
the head or on the front and back 
of the head at the same time. 

The most outstanding use of the 
EEG is in the diagnosis of epilepsy. 
While the final answer in relation to 
the causes of epilepsy have not been 
given by the EEG, it has been def¬ 
initely shown by a number of out¬ 
standing medical men that in nearly 
95 percent of the cases of epilepsy 
an abnormal electro-encephalogram 
is obtainable. This is extremely im¬ 
portant in testing for certain abilities 


such as flying ability, and it has been 
shown by several men that minor 
epileptic attacks are the basis for 
many automobile and some airplane 
accidents. Another more vexing 
question has been answered by the 
EEG. This is the factor of heredity 
in epilepsy. Of course, there is a dif¬ 
ference between having an epileptic 
seizure and having an abnormal 
EEG. But as shown above, 95 per¬ 
cent of people who have had an 
epileptic attack will show an abnor¬ 
mal EEG. Thus in the normal popu¬ 
lation about 90 percent of the people 
show normal EEG’s and 10 percent 
of the population have abnormal 
ones. Dr. Lennox of Boston has 
shown that the abnormal EEG is 
hereditary, although the manifesta¬ 
tion of epilepsy is not necessarily 
hereditary. Thus one might say that 
the 10 percent of the population with 
abnormal EEG’s are really “carriers” 
from one generation to another of 
the tendency to have epileptic seiz¬ 
ures. Of course this does not explain 
the final cause of epilepsy, however, 
and medical science is still search¬ 
ing for the answer, which probably 
is not answerable in one cause but 
in many. 

It is necessary to emphasize that 
the EEG is a machine which is a 
step in the direction of increasing 
man’s ability to measure biological 
activity. It definitely has its limita¬ 


tions and at no time is it possble for 
a physician to base his dagnosis up¬ 
on the EEG alone. The EEG is a 
help and not a panacea. Many lay 
people have several peculiar ideas 
about the abilities of the EEG, name¬ 
ly that one can diagnose insanity 
with the machine and that it is a 
“lie detector.” These ideas are ab¬ 
solutely mistaken. It is true that all 
of the possible uses of the electro¬ 
encephalogram have not been dis¬ 
covered as yet and its research pos¬ 
sibilities are many. In the future 
people can expect that medical 
science will cautiously use and eval¬ 
uate the electro-encephalogram. 

Along the lighter vein, written by 
Ethel Jacobson, which is of course, 
not scientifically accurate: 

What’s your brain potential, 

You mental differential? 

Science now can gauge and clock it 
Plug you in the nearest socket 
Hitch you to a rheostat 
And check your voltage—just like 
that! 

Are you a prodigy or idjit, 

Ph. D. or mental midget? 

Has your cerebellum cramps? 
Scientists, the scamps 
Say it’s amps. 

Morons grope in murky toils 
Because of bum induction coils 
Another quarter in their meters 


Sports Slants 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

If the St. Louis Browns win 
the American League pennant 
next year they will do so on the 
strength of their 4F infield. First 
Baseman George McQuinn, Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Don Gutteridge, 
Third Baseman Ellis Clary and 
Shortstop Vem Stephens all have 
been turned down by the Army 
because of physical defects. 


The Great Lakes Naval Train¬ 
ing Station has the biggest and 
toughest football schedule in the 
country this fall. The Blue jack¬ 
ets, who already have played Ft. 
Riley, Purdue, Iowa, Pitt and 
Ohio State now have games 
scheduled with Northwestern, 
Marquette, Western Michigan, 
Camp Grant, Indiana and Notre 
Dame. 

Pvt. A1 Lien, star southpaw 
pitcher of the San Francisco 
Seals* will hurl for McClellan 
Field, Cal. next year. Lien, who 
won 14 games for the Seals last 
summer, signed a “duration and 
six” contract with Uncle Sam 
Sept. 28. 


Hi Bithorn, an 18-game winner 
for the Chicago Cubs this past 
season, has been reclassified 1A 
by his home tovfln draft board at 
San Juan, Puerto Rico. Clyde 
McCullough, Cub catcher, who 
was turned down by the Army 
earlier this year, will undergo a 
new physical Dec. 14 in Chicago. 


Bob Paffrath, former Minnesota 
back, was supposed to be civilian 
backfield coach of the Ft. Douglas 
(Utah) grid team this fall. But 
the day before Ft. Douglas played 
the Salt Lake City Air Base he 
was inducted into the Army. The 
next day Paffrath played in the 
Ft. Douglas backfield. 


Back again in the service is 
S/Sgt. Earl Caay who won the 
featherweight title of the Ameri¬ 
can Expeditionary Force in 
France the same night a marine 
named Gene Tunney took the 
light-heavyweight title. Cady is 
stationed at Ft. Bragg, N. C. 


Might have saved the Jukes and 
Jeeters, 

Sent our jitterbugs and Joads 
To grab off scholarships from 
Rhodes, 

Made owls of every cuckoo bird 
And who—as maybe you’ve inferred 
Would Nicholas Murray Butler be 
On any other frequency? 

Mortimer Snerd. 


Ah! Sweet mystery of life 
With cranial short circuits rife, 
That make of you an Oxford don 
| While I’m the pet of Matteawan. 
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EDITORIAL 

Spies Do Get Around 

So you think that there isn't 
such a thing as a spy at large 
in this country who is gaining 
information from servicemen 
in cafes and taverns. 

Recently a German who was 
taught under the Naxi school 
on spying was picked up by the 
F.B.I. on charges of writing 
what appeared to be innocent 
letters to friends in neutral 
countries. The letters he was 
writing turned out to be con¬ 
taining military information 
about troop movements and 
things of restricted nature. He 
was using invisible ink between 
the lines. 

He was working in a cafe 
and picked up his reports from 
talk from careless men. And 
with such information, you can 
see how the Axis could play 
right out of our hand. This man 
was an exDert at covering up 
his work. He joined the civilian 
defense as an air raid warden. 
Yes, he was just a fellow that 
lived around the corner earn¬ 
ing an honest living. 

To say that these German 
Spys are clever would be put¬ 
ting it mildly. These men have 
been know to stump the F.B.I. 
for a long period of time before 
they are caught. Just like this 
man. Plus being an air raid 
warden, he was a victory gar¬ 
dener. Such little but complete 
thoroughness makes these spys 
hard to catch. 

There is only one possible 
moral to this tale. Keep your 
mouth shut on all military in¬ 
formation. Don't even tell your 
folks, wife or very good friends. 
For Hitler has his men trained 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<B> SAW 


Pvt. Renee Iacomini eating lunch 
with practically the entire civilian 
personnel staff out in the sunshine 
of the patio. 


* • * 


A favorable report on Miss Isabel 
McCullough, former Red Cross 
Social Worker at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital, and the work she is doing at 
her new job in England. 

• * * 


Lieutenant Hubert Missildine 
feeling too old to get into the last 
softball game of the season. 

* * * 


Mrs. Helen Diez introducing a 
new son-in-law-to-be, Third Class 
Petty Officer John Higgins and her 
daughter to friends at the hospital. 


All old newspapers in the library 
going to Fred Diemisse the garden¬ 
er and wondering what they are 
used for down at the hot-house. 

• • • 

Lieutenant Colonel Oscar Nolan, 
acting chief of surgical service, and 
coming up with some prompt de¬ 
cisions. 


Kelly Claims Wallet 

Within a few minutes after last 
week’s edition of the FOGHORN 
was in circulation with the an¬ 
nouncement of the Buxton Com¬ 
pany, Inc., about a replacement of 
any wallet of that make used in 
the southwest Pacific area an alert 
Irishman, T/5 Thomas J. Kelly, of 
Boston, Mass., filed his claim and 
picked up the brand new wallet in 
exchange. 

A representative of the Buxton 
Company advises that other wallets 
will be available in the near future. 


World War II Vet 
Gets Bonus at 19 

Concord, N. H. (CNS)—-Nine- 
teen-year-old Donald Elliot of 
Plymouth, Mass, who served 18 
months in the Army and was 
wounded at Guadalcanal has re¬ 
ceived New Hampshire’s first 
World War II bonus. The State 
gave Elliot a check for $100, a 
bonus for which more than 200 
other World War II veterans al¬ 
ready have filed claims. 


and it is quite clear that any¬ 
thing can and does happen. 
Don't let it happen to you. 



A new arrival at Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital from the Northwest 
Pacific is 2nd Lieut. Mabel O. Ny- 
gaard. Miss Nygaard was born in 
Pirport, South Dakota, where she 
lived until 1926, when she went to 
Minneapolis, Minn., and it was here 
that she took her training at Dea¬ 
coness Hospital. In December 1940 
she answered the call to arms and 
enlisted in the Army Nurse Corps 
at Fort Snelling, Minnesota. After 
staying in this camp until August, 
1941, she was sent to Alaska where 
she served until September, 1943, 
when she was once again sent back 
to the States. 

While she was in Alaska Lieut 
Nygaard had the opportunity to 
pursue her hobbies of Ice Skating 
and Mountain Climbing. 

* • • 

Another new arrival in Letterman 
General Hospital and also to the 
States is 2nd Lieut. Doris Neill who 
just arrived from Alaska. 

Miss Neill was born in Portland, 
Oregon, and like most of us lived in 
her birth place until she enlisted in 
the Army. She had her nurses’ 
training at the Emanuel Hospital in 
this town and after she graduated 
she spent the next four years work¬ 
ing as a private nurse. Then in 
June, 1941, Miss Neill went to 
Alaska and after staying there she 
enlisted in the Army Nurse Corps 
in Alaska. After being inducted 
into the Army she stayed in Alaska 
until Sept., 1943, when she arrived 
at Letterman General Hospital. 

Submarine ‘Bites’ Line 
From Fishing Boat 

Montauk, N. Y. (CNS)—Capt. 
Carl Creaser of East Hampton 
and the crew of his fishing smack 
Adelaide T were taken for a wild 
ride the other afternoon when 
their fishing net became entan¬ 
gled in the submerged structure 
of a U. S. Navy submarine. The 
Adelaide T was towed at a mad 
rate through the water for 40 
minutes before the sub broke sur¬ 
face and the nets were untangled. 


Hero's Mother Joins SPARS 

Washington (CNS)—Mrs James 
Munro, whose son Douglas lest 
his life while protecting 500 ma¬ 
rines in a group of small boats on 
a Guadalcanal beach, is going to 
carry on for him in the Coast 
Guard. Recently she accepted a 
commission in the SPARS. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, October 24, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and &00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Hollowe'en Party 

The Womens’ Guild of Temple 
Emanu-el of San Francisco extends 
a cordial invitation to the Officers 
of the hospital to attend a Hallo¬ 
we’en Dance. The party will be given 
in the Temple House of the Syna¬ 
gogue on Saturday night, October 
30th at 9:00 p. m. situated at the 
comer of Arguello Blvd. and Lake 
street. It can be reached by taking 
a No. 4 or No. 1 street car. 

Kindly telephone or write the 
Temple office as early as possible if 
you desire to attend. Phone Bay- 
view 3434. 

The Stork Was Here 

To Corporal and Mrs. Frank H. 
Passalaqua, a girl, Sandra Lee, bom 
October 13th, weight seven pounds 
eleven ounces. 

To Warrant Officer and Mrs. 
Maurice H. Schneider, a girl, Bar¬ 
bara Jean, bom October 14th, weight 
six pounds twelve ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Ellis S. 
Lange, a girl, Katherine May, born 
October 14th, weight six pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

To Technician Fourth Grade and 
Mrs. Richard W. Horst, a girl, Judith 
Ann, bom October 14th, weight nine 
pounds nine ounces. 

To Pvt. and Mrs. Robert W. Tay¬ 
lor, a boy, John Robert, born 15th 
October, weight seven pounds. 

To Captain and Mrs. Charles F. 
Harris, a girl, Bona Dale,, bom 16th 
October, weight seven pounds ten 
ounces. 

To Technician Third Grade and 
Mr. John G. Tullius, a boy, John 
Philip, born 17th October, weight 
nine pounds one ounce. 


Pittsburgh, Cal. (CNS)—A car 
failed to make a curve, plunged 
over a cliff and landed in a tree 
top. Donald Blake of San Fran¬ 
cisco, the driver, dazed but un¬ 
hurt, stepped out. He fell 15 feet 
to the ground. 
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AWARDS FOR CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 
IS NEW PLAN OF WAR DEPARTMENT 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Floyd H. Tilton 
Medical Department 


The tall young man in whites who 
assists in patching up the minor 
cuts and bruises of most of the men 
in the Detachment and who still 
finds time to have a pleasant word 
and smile for everyone is our Buck 
of the Week, Private Floyd H. Til¬ 
ton. The Receiving Office wouldn’t 
seem like the same place without 
this busy technician. 

Floyd spent the first eighteen of 
his 23 years in the city of Neligh, 
Nebraska. He attended grade 
school, and graduated from high 
school in that city, and then found 
a position as a projectionist in the 
local theater. Soon however, as all 
good Nebraskans do, he moved to 
Glendale, California. It is rumored 
that there are more citizens of Ne¬ 
braska in Glandale than there are 
in Nebraska. 

Floyd spent his time in Glendale 
working at various jobs, including 
more theater work, and then de¬ 
cided to get into defense work. He 
took a position as an assembler in 
an automatic valve manufacturing 
factory, making equipment for mili¬ 
tary planes and trucks. He re¬ 
mained at this position until “the 
man with the beard” decided that 
he should become a part of the 
Medical Department, and he was 
inducted on March 13, 1943. After 
a one-week stay at Fort MacArthur, 
he came directly to Letterman and 
has been here ever since. 

In his spare time, Private Tilton 
is studying piano, and likes both 
classical and popular music. Another 
favorite pastime is colored photog¬ 
raphy, and he has a considerable 
amount of equipment and gets a 
great deal of pleasure from taking 
and developing pictures. Shortages 
in film, however, have made this 
hobby a little difficult to keep up 
on, and Private Tilton maintains that 
it’s cheaper to play the piano! 


The Honorable Henry L. Stimson, 
Secretary of War, today directed 
that sedvice awards be conferred 
upon eligible civilian employees of 
the War Department throughout the 
United States in acknowledgment 
of faithful and meritorious per¬ 
formance of duty. In the official 
directive, Secretary Stimson states 
that “civilian employees of the War 
Department are contributing signi¬ 
ficant to the successful prosecution 
of the war.” 

Plans now are being made to 
present the first of these awards to 
civilian workers with appropriate 
ceremonies early in December. 

The decorations are being estab¬ 
lished ,according to Secretary Stim- 
son’s order, “in furtherance of the 
Department’s policy to encourage 
the continuance of the highest in¬ 
dividual effort and to recognize those 
civilians who have served faithfully, 
meritoriously and exceptionally.” 
Arrangements for the bestowal are 
under the direction of the Secretary 
of War’s Council on Personnel. The 
awards are authorized under an act 
of the 78th Congress granting non¬ 
monetary rewards in recognition of 
such services. 

Secretary Stimson’s directive pro¬ 
vides that three different classes of 
awards shall be presented to eligible 
civilian employees of the following 
agencies within the War Depart¬ 
ment: Office of the Secretary of 
War; Office of the Chief of Staff; 
Army Air Forces; Army Ground 
Forces and Army Service Forces. 

The decorations will be in the 
form of lapel ribbons, suitable for 
wear on the coat or dress, and will 
bear the emblem in colors of the 
unit issuing the citation. The rib¬ 
bon is woven in blue and silver 
colors. Additional strands of braid 
at each end of the ribbon will be 
used to denote the two higher 
awards. When an employee is pre¬ 
sented with more than one of the 
awards, only the highest will be 
worn. 

The three classes of awards and 
the basis on which each is to be 
conferred are: 

1. Emblem for Civilian Service, 
the basic pattern for all three dec¬ 
orations, to be conferred on all 
employees having a record of six 
consecutive months of satisfactory 
service, or who are granted one of 


the higher awards prior to comple¬ 
tion of six months service. 

2. Emblem for Meritorious Civil¬ 
ian Service will be granted auto¬ 
matically to all employees of the 
War Department who have com¬ 
pleted ten years of faithful and 
satisfactory service within the de¬ 
partment, provision having been 
made to the effect that time absent 
from civilian duty occasioned by 
miliary service will not constitue 
a break in consecutive service, but 
will be credited towards the re¬ 
quired ten years service. 

Others eligible include employees 
who have been responsible for sug¬ 
gesting or developing new methods 
or procedures; achieved outstanding 
records of satisfactory and faithful 
service and devotion to duty; shown 
initiative in developing the skills of 
employees, or those who have made 
important contributions to morale¬ 
building activities. 

The award of the Emblem for 
Meritorious Civilian Service, while 
it does not automatically provide a 
meritorious in-grade promotion, 
will be given added weight by the 
reviewing committee if the recipi¬ 
ent is recommended for such pro¬ 
motion. 

3. Emblem for Exceptional Civil¬ 
ian Service will be conferred by 
the Secretary of War himself or his 
personal representative and will be 
accompanied by a letter of commen¬ 
dation or certificate with a specific 
citation signed by • the Secretary. 
This award will in iself be con¬ 
sidered justification for a meri¬ 
torious in-grade promotion, I and 
will be in recognition of exception¬ 
ally meritorious service either with¬ 
in or beyond the call of duty. 

Those eligible include employees 
who have developed and improved 
methods and procedures on a broad 
scale which result in substantial 
improvements in economy or effi¬ 
ciency to the War Department as a 
whole; employees who have exhib¬ 
ited courage in the face of danger 
while in the performance of their 
duty and have shown initiative in 
the saving of life and Government 
property, and employees who have 
performed some outstanding service 
not otherwise covered by the regu¬ 
lations, but which, in the opinion 
of the War Department Board on 
Civilian Awards, merits depart¬ 
mental recognition. 


ON THE SPOT 



T/5th Gr. Thomas J. Kelly 
MD Unasgd 


Despite 22 months of overseas 
duty, T/5th Grade Thomas J. Kelly 
still has a big smile for everyone. 
Kelly, as Irish as his name sounds, 
is now a patient here at Letterman, 
arriving last month from the South 
Pacific area after losing a bout with 
the malaria “bugs.” 

Kelly hails from the city of Bos¬ 
ton, Massachusetts, where he spent 
his entire life before entering the 
armed forces. He received his high 
school education in that city, and 
upon graduation enrolled in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technolo¬ 
gy, where he spent the next two 
years studying internal combustion 
engines. 

After leaving school, he first took 
a position as bellboy at a well- 
known hotel in Boston, and later 
worked for the A. & P. Tea Com¬ 
pany as store manager. 

On March 17, 1914, while all Boston 
Irishmen were celebrating the Feast 
of St. Patrick, Kelly was inducted 
and sent to Camp Edwards, where 
he joined the Medical Regiment as 
a mechanic. His regiment was sent 
to Australia in January, 1942, and 
from there went to New Caledonia, 
where they remained until Novem¬ 
ber. Guadalcanal was the next stop 
on the list, and there Kelly worked 
as an ambulance driver and me¬ 
chanic. Wherever he went, his tool 
kit went with him, and he repaired 
anything and everything. While on 
the island his outfit underwent 132 
bombing raids, and yet found time 
to take care of all medical treat¬ 
ment for the troops. 

On May 16th of this year, Kelly 
was evacuated from the island, and 
after several stops along the way 
at various hospitals, arrived last 
month at Letterman General 
Hospital. 
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LETTERMAN'S LOVELY LITTLE LADY 
IS NOT LONELY BUT IN LOVE MAYBE 



KAY RICHARDS, 
Technician Fifth Grade, W.A.C. 


MEDICAL 
DETACH 

A welcome is exended the follow¬ 
ing men who joined the detachment 
during the week. They are: Private 
First Class Joseph Farina, Private 
Rudolph F. Orth, Juan Socorro, 
George W. Strain and Saul Katz. 

• * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Ted Kramer delaying “re¬ 
treat” five minutes the other night 
when he played the wrong record on 
the “automatic bugle” machine. 

* * * 

The romance bug in T/3rd Gr. 
Charles Wilcox eyes. We wonder 
just which young lady it can be. 
At the present it seems that Wilcox 
is entangled in a “four” cornered 
mix-up with S/Sgt. Wiley J. Dunn, 
Jr., and young ladies from the chief 
nurses office and dental clinic. 
What a headache that could be, 
Wilcox. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Raymond “Magee” 
Edmundson with the plaster cast 
removed from his leg and still limp¬ 
ing just as much as ever. Well we 
have heard that it can cut down on 
the work out-put. 

* * * 

Newly married S/Sgt. Leonard 
Bell trying to convince a friend 
that he too should take the fatal 
step of matrimony. 

* * * 

Pvt. Thomas Manker looking 
prosperous while smoking a large 
black cigar and counting a handful 
of greenbacks. 

* * • 

Pvt. Angelo J. Rossi announcing 
that he will not run for mayor of 
San Francisco due to the heavy 
competition among the other poli¬ 
ticians. 

* * * 

Cpl. Elias Tamey the happiest 
man on the post since good fortune 
smiled on him at Bay Meadows. 

* * * 

Sgt. John W. Dean trying in vain 
to win a checker game from M/Sgt. 
Henry Kuntz. 

* * * 

Cpl. Gordon Lockwood back from 
a furlough, looking a bit tired. 
Must have been rather busy enjoy¬ 
ing himself. 


The lone WAC at Letter man is 
not so lonely if we can believe our 
eyes and ears but even without our 
ears we could still depend on the 
pile of fan mail dropped each day 
on Ward “G” to drive off anything 
like the blues; we have seen that 
pile. 

The lone WAC is T/5th Gr. Kay 
V. Richards, and although she is 
still single she prefers to be ad¬ 
dressed as “Corporal” instead of 
“Miss.” The military salutation 
sort of keeps people guessing, and 
Kay being a woman likes to keep 
people guessing. And right here 
may be a good spot to mention that 
she wishes special emphasis placed 
on the statement that she is not 
even engaged. 

Kay was born in Louisiana but 
moved in infancy to Beverly Hills 
and stayed put in that town until 
her country called. She did the 
usual things young people do in 
that community, like attending 
Hollywood Hi, and playing tennis, 
and modeling. She was a good 
student, a better than average tennis 
player, and a top fligh model for I. 
Magnin. 

When he WAAC appealed for 
candidates Kay was among the first 
group to enroll and went to Des 
Moines for her basic training. 
There she met up with Harriet 
Green, also of Hollywood but not 


of her acquaintance until that meet¬ 
ing. From Des Moines the twain 
were assigned to San Francisco to 
form a flying team in connection 
with public relations work for the 
new branch of the armed forces. 
On the flying team were Kay, now 
Sgt. Harriet Green and Cpl. Doro¬ 
thy Ropar and the girls really did 
their stint of work publicizing the 
Corps. 

Readers of the Bay Area have 
probably seen Kay in action shots 
in local papers and will agree that 
no cameraman would call an assign¬ 
ment to snap Kay a task. She smiles 
very easily and the smile takes well 
on the film. What we have been 
trying to say all this time is that 
she really and truly is photogenic— 
much as she dislikes the word. 

Corporal Richards comes close to 
being the pet patient of the hospital 
and she is certainly one of the 
best. It has been her ready-co-op- 
eration with the doctors and nurses 
that has brought about her recup¬ 
eration to its present state. The 
future is bright for her—just as 
bright as her smile—and everyone 
hereabouts is pulling for her to take 
up that job again with the “Flying 
Team” from WAC headquarters in 
San Francisco. 

To coin a phrase—Kay is OKEH 
with all of us. 


717 — 


The following men are to be con¬ 
gratulated for having been chosen 
to attend advanced technical train¬ 
ing classes. They are: Sgt. Cecil 
Brown, T/5th Gr. Oran McShann 
and Pvts. Theodore Bartlett, Charles 
Barnes, Henry Heard, Lawrence 
Dotts, Earl D. McMultry, Kenner 
Coleman, Willie Darcy, Oswald Tal¬ 
bot, George Hall, Julius Clay, 
George Redix and Elwood Gibson. 

* * * 

These fortunate soldiers have just 
returned from furloughs and are all 
smiles, full of good cheer and ready 
for work again. They are Private 
Parrish Holmes and T/4th Gr. Davis 
Turner. 

* * * 

Cpl. Paul Weaver, not to be out¬ 
done, states that he had just as 
much fun on a three day pass as 
Holmes and Turner did on furlough 
—he hopes. 

* * * 

During the week Pvts. Floyd Hun¬ 
ter, Curtis Howard and Charles 
Cook were visited at the post by 
their wives. All three soldiers are 
recent fathers which undoubtedly 
accounts for the new chest expan¬ 
sion so much in evidence. 

• * • 

A hearty welcome is extended to 
the group of new men that recently 
joined the organization and we wish 
them all much success. 

* * * 

Voted as most likely to succeed in 
the detachment among the Privates 
are: Pvts. Emmit Jones, Rufus 
Felder, Middleton Durrant, Ambrose 
Jackson, Elzie Jones, Parrish Hol¬ 
mes and Walter McCollough. These 
men will bear watching in the 
future. 

Soldiers Pass (Young) Buck 

Indianapolis (CNS)—The moth¬ 
er of Billy Franklin, 6, left him 
with his dad in Chicago. Dad, an 
Army officer, got orders to leave 
so he parked Billy with a soldier 
friend. The soldier got orders to 
move himself so he left Billy on 
another friend’s doorstep. This 
fellow located Billy’s mother here 
and that’s where the kid is today. 

London Curbs Gl Jitterbugs 

London (CNS)—Because some 
customers of hot spots here have 
complained that GI jitterbugs 
have injured them on the dance 
floor, rug cutting has been 
banned. 
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THE ASSISTANT ADJUTANT CHANGES 
GOLD FOR SILVER AND MOVES UP 



OUR CAMERAMAN 



Larry Kenney 
Private, Signal Corps 


Specializing in medical photo¬ 
graphy at Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital, Private Larry Kenney, the 
Signal Corps Photo Section’s new¬ 
est assignment photographed, has 
become almost as familiar a fixture 
around the wards of the hospital 
as a hypodiermic needle or the 
nurses. This, however, is just 
another step in his rise as a fine 
photographer. Since grammar 
school days, he has been interested 
and active in the photographic 
field. 

Larry Kenney was born in San 
Francisco on September 10, 1908, 
the city’s second catastrophe in little 
over two years. Though nothing in 
his manner today would reveal the 
fact, his birth took place over a 
brewery ,a fact he has never been 
allowed to forget and of which he 
is inordinately proud. While quite 
young, he went to live on a ranch, 
later moved to Berkeley, Oakland 
and finally returned to San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Larry attended Tech High School 
in Oakland, continuing dark room 
work on a part-time basis. All 
photographers remember their first 
cameras—Kenney’s was a 4x6 plate 
view job which he earned by 
sweeping out a photo studio down 
the street from his home. From the 
proprietor of the studio, Larry be¬ 
gan to learn the ABC’s of the game 
and before he left he had also mas¬ 
tered the XYZ’s. 

There are few phases of the game 
that the deft hand of Larry Kenney 


In the good old days when the 
King was the top card in the deck 
and the Ace was merely a “one spot” 
there flourished the unique practice 
of having a companion of the same 
age for the princes of the blood. It 
may be assomed that even princes 
woold need discipline from time to 
time but being of royal lineage pre¬ 
cluded anything like physical pun 
ishment. That is where the young 
companion came in to the picture: 
he took the whipping due the prince 
and his role became known as that 
of the “Whipping Boy.” 

The Kings are passing but the 
army would never let a good custom 
die and to preserve the idea of the 
“Whipping Boy” we have the office 
of “Assistant Adjutant.” He is right 
there in headquarters, knows every¬ 
thing that is going on, has no auth¬ 
ority save to sign his name where 
designated, and his main job is to 


hasn’t touched—studio portaiture, 
commercial and publicity shots; all 
have been a means of livelihood for 
the lively Kenney. Married five 
years, in the Army over one year, 
Larry has his eye on a combination 
studio and commercial house to 
bring in the shekels after the war. 
Ambitious guy, Private Larry Ken¬ 
ney. 


take the beating when something 
goes haywire in the vicinity of their 
throne. There is no one lower than 
an assistant adjutant and the buck 
always stops there. ^ 

The officer filling the role at Let¬ 
terman is 1st Lieut. Charles R. Lewis 
and his elevation to that rank in the 
recent past makes him the recipient 
of congratulations which are still 
coming in to the front office. Despite 
his youthful appearance Lieut. Lewis 
has been in or with the Army for 
the past eight years. He joined the 
CCC in 1935 after completing his 
studies at Compton Junior High 
School and a year later enlisted in 
the Army at the Presidio of Monter¬ 
ey where he spent the next four 
years in the Medical Department and 
then moved over to Fort Ord for 
duty at the new Station Hospital at 
that post for another two years. 

In July 1942 the Lieutenant was 
designated to attend the Officers’ 
Candidate School at Camp Barkeley, 
Texas and received his gold bars 
there in October of the same year. 
His first and only station as a com¬ 
missioned officer has been Letter- 
man General Hospital. 

Until recently the lieutenant made 
golf his chief pastime but lately he 
has been the main rooter for the 
baseball team. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Sgt. Daniel Mahoney of the charge 
of quarters office, left early this 
week on detached service for Bath, 
New York. He will visit his relatives 
in New York City. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Alfred Rozadilla, Jr., 
returned from furlough during the 
early part of this week from Sparks, 
Nevada, and its vicinity. While there 
Rozadilla reports that he made quite 
a sum at Harold’s Club! 

* * * 

T/5th Gr. William J. Caskey states 
that things are running very 
“smooth” again in T-40. Very pleas¬ 
ant “company,” too. 

* * * 

What’s this we hear about S/Sgt. 
Nathan Edelstein pulling his rank 
on a certain little brunette and com¬ 
ing out second best in the deal! Don’t 
you know Edelstein that a civilian 
does not know one stripe from an¬ 
other? 

♦ * * 

Privates Harry R. Jensen, Robert 
L. Reddish, and Douglas B. Board- 
man, left on detached service with 
delay to the Army Air Force Flying 
School, Buckley Field, Denver, Col¬ 
orado. On arrival they will com¬ 
mence training as aviation cadets. 

The best of luck, boys! 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Harris L. “Burro” Hitt and 
T/4th Gr. Donald Stone left- very 
early on Tuesday of this week with 
a gleeful smile of anticipation, for 
Memphis, Tennessee. While on de¬ 
tached service the two boys hope to 
visit friends and relatives in Illi¬ 
nois, and many points east. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Donald M. Farling, de¬ 
tachment supply clerk, left this week 
on a fifteen day furlough to the 
Russian River area, above Santa 
Rosa, California. 

* * * 

Three new members to join the 
Headquarters Section this week were 
Privates Edward H. Armos, Hal L. 
Lord, and William H. Henderson and 
Frank C. Spitito. The whole detach¬ 
ment wishes them success. 

San Francisco (CNS)—House 
Painter Hugh McArthur iaid his 
wallet on a chair while he changed 
his clothes. A dog came along 
sniffed the wallet, which con¬ 
tained $300, and then scampered 
off with it. 
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Softball Champs End 
Season with Win 
Over Marysville 23rd 

For the last softball game of the 
year Letterman climaxed it fittingly 
with a 4 to 1 win over the 23rd 
Fighter Group from Marysville last 
Sunday, the same team that held 
them to a 2-2 tie the week before. 

This game was a post season af¬ 
fair and the Medics demonstrated 
their right to the double champion¬ 
ship they have won during the 
year. 

An impressive record was run up 
by the Medics for the year in the 
two leagues in which they partici¬ 
pated, Coco Cola and Presidio and 
which were won by them. The 
team as a group and the individual 
members were presented with 
trophies for the fine play in these 
leagues Friday night at the N.C.O. 
dance held at the Letterman Officers 
Club. 

Pitching honors for the year went 
to Scott Ross, regular pitcher who 
chucked 20 games for a 15 win, 3 
tied and 2 lost average. Hubert 
Missildine relieved him during the 
season and won 4 and lost 1. The 
runs scored figures are Letterman 
157 against 52 for the opponents; 
and Letterman registered 212 hits 
against 114 by the opposition. 

George Leyrer led the team in 
hitting with a 506 average. 77 
times at bat with 39 hits. He was 
followed in this order by the rest 
of the team: Fernando Ramos, Ab- 
57, H-26, Pct.-444; George Lopack, 
Ab.-37, H-14, Pct.-378; Harold 

Christian, Ab.-45, H-16, Pct.-356; 
Scott Ross, Ab.-66, H-22, Pet. 333; 
A1 Giovanetti, Ab.-76, H-25, Pct.- 
329; Hubert Missildine, Ab.-30, H- 
10, Pct.-300; Adolph Gaydos, Ab.-72, 
H-21, Pct.-291; Earl Donovan, Ab.- 
31, H-9, Pet. 290; Joe Ketner, Ab.- 
59, H-16, Pet. 271; Eugene Beals 
Ab.-28, H-7, Pct.-250; Donald Clark 
Ab.-28, H-7, Pet. 250; Jack Craig 
Ab.-35, H-8, Pet.-229. 

The scores for last Sunday’s game 
follows: 


23RD FIGTHER GROUP— 

Post. Ab. H. R. O. 

Murphy, 2f . 3 0 12 

Larder, sf . 3 0 0 0 

Robinson, ss . 3 10 1 

Dolder, c .3 10 7 

Mosala, 3b . 2 0 0 2 

Maycox, 2b . 3 0 0 2 

Stewart, p . 2 10 0 

Osterider, If . 2 0 0 1 

McGinn, lb.3 10 3 


A. 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

In an effort to raise the standing of this organization in 
the current War Bond Campaign, civilian employees have vol¬ 
unteered to assist in interviewing the various employees as 
to their participation in the campaign. These Minute-men 
have been at their job for one week to date, and their ef¬ 
forts are meeting with success. In the past week, over thirty 
employees of this post have increased their payroll deduc¬ 
tions to the 10 percent mark and, from all indications, there 
will be even more increases as time goes by. We must not, 
however, lose sight of the fact that this campaign is a two 
way race. Not only is the 10 per cent investment required 
but also a participation mark of 90 per cent. At present, our 
participation stands at 75 per cent and our investment at 
7 per cent. We're not far from the goal and it would not take 
much to put us over the top. If you are buying Bonds, buy 
them through the Payroll Reservation Plan, and if you are 
not buying Bonds, now is the time to sign up. Contact your 
Minute-man NOW. The "T" flag is within easy reach. 

Two new volunteers have joined the ranks of the Minute- 
men. They are: Lucile Schultz and Ethel Ives. Miss Bensen 
is still enrolling volunteers. Call 2161. 


PURPLE HEART AWARDS 


At ceremonies held at Leterman 
General Hospital on Wednesday 
afternoon the medal of the Order 
of the Purple Heart was conferred 
on the following patients by Bri- 
gardier General Frank W. Weed, 
Comamnding General of Letterman 
General Hospital. The citation ac¬ 
companying the award was read by 
Lieut. Charles R. Lewis, MA.C., 
Asst. Adjutant of the command. 

Sgt. Anthony J. Grimaldi* M. D. 
Unasgd. Address: Bristol ,Conn. 
Wounded in action at Arundel Is¬ 
land, 20 September 1943. 

Sgt. Charles G. Tirio, Inf. Unasgd. 
Address: Chicago, Illinois. Woun¬ 
ded in action at Arundel Island, 12 
September 1943. 

Cpl. Carl A. Geroski, M. D. Un¬ 
asgd. Address: Davis, West Virginia. 
Wounded in action at Arundel Is¬ 
land, 14 September 1943. 


Pfc. David F. Augustine, S. C. 
Unasgd. Address: Norway Michi¬ 
gan. Wounded in action at New 
Georgia Island, 14 September 1943. 

Pvt Albert V. Harpinger, M. D. 
Unasgd. Address: Schenectady, 
New York. Wounded in action at 
Vella Le Vella Island, 7 August 
1943. 

Pvt. George A. Marshall, Inf. Un¬ 
asgd. Address: Newport, Rhode 
Island. Wounded in action at 
Arundel Island, 10 September 1943. 

Pvt. John C. Ramos r Inf, Unasgd. 
Address :Vacaville, California. 
Wounded in action at Arundel Is¬ 
land, 10 September 1943. 

Pvt. Roy Smith, Inf. Unasgd. Ad¬ 
dress: GaHipolis Ferry, West Vir¬ 
ginia. Wounded in action at Arun¬ 
del Island, 12 September 1943. 


Walsilsy, rf 


1 0 0 0 0 


Totals . 25 

LETTERMAN— 

Post. Ab. H 

Giovanetti, 3b . 3 1 

Ramos, cf . 2 2 

Gaydos, 2b . 3 1 

Leyrer, ss . 3 1 

Craig, If . 2 0 

Ross, p . 2 0 

Beals, sf .. 2 0 


4 1 18 3 


R. O. A. 
13 9 

0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 


Christian, rf . 2 0 0 0 0 

Ketner, lb . 10 19 0 

Donovan, c .. 3 10 6 0 


Totals . 23 6 4 21 11 

23rd Fighter Group .... 100 00 0—1 

Letterman . 101 020 x—4 

Struck out by Doss 6, by Stewart 
4. Bases on ball off Ross 3, off 
Stewart 6. Left on bases Letter- 
man 8, 23rd Fighter Group 7. Three 
base hits, Ramos. 


Pin Smashers Improve; 

Lose But Two 
Games Out of Three 

The Letterman bowling team 
again took a two to one lacing from 
the Glen Ell’s Creamery at the 
Broadway Van Ness Bowling Alleys 
in the 875 Traveling League last 
Tuesday evening. The loss auto¬ 
matically drops them into last place 
in the league standing. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz was high 
bowler on the Medics team with a 
544 triple and was closely followed 
by Sgt. Walter Yohe who bowled 
a 526 triple. In an effort to win 
this series and stay out of the cellar 
spot Sgt. Kuntz switched players 
and used Cpl. Marano as lead-off 
man but the change showed no 
improvement. 

Something seemed to be lacking 
somewhere in the type of bowling 
the Medics showed last Tuesday. 
The same kind of spirt shown in 
this league as well as in other and 
tougher leagues by far was not seen 
this week or last. Sgt. Wilcox, team 
manager said that last week he had 
blamed the lack of bowling enthus¬ 
iasm on the new pin boys at the 
Marine Bowl who were slow in 
setting pins. Now however, after 
last night’s pin setters were right on 
the job he has discarded that as an 
alibi. 

The manager believes that if the 
team would go down to the Alleys 
upon which they are to bowl the 
following week and practice a few 
games they could get back up in 
the picture again. He sites last 
year’s team as an example when 
they were entered in two, and much 
tougher, leagues at the same time 
and finished near the top. They 
had plenty of practice. 

The results of last Tuesday’s play 
is as follows: 

GLEN ELL’S CREAMERY— 

G. Maggi . 169 160 182— 511 

V. R. Bellone .... 114 172 132— 413 

F. Morini . 187 157 186— 491 

E. Bosio . 172 179 172— 533 

W. Gregeire . 137 178 166— 481 


879 783 831—2513 
LETTERMAN HOSPITAL— 

Marano . 192 156 139— 526 

Yohe . 177 153 146— 487 

Davis . 164 152 171— 487 

Wilcox . 164 160 145— 469 

Kuntz . 182 162 180— 544 

780 882 832—2429 
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Letterman Is on The 
"Army Hour" for 
The Second Time 

For the second time within two 
months Letterman was again hon¬ 
ored on Sunday last by a part on 
the program of the “Army Hour”— 
a weekly feature produced by the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
heard from coast to coast as well 
as by short wave on our far flung 
battle fronts. 

The purpose of the program on 
that occasion was to arouse interest 
and support for the campaign to 
enroll blood donors and the men 
who spoke from Letterman were all 
beneficiaries of previous donations 
through the blood banks in opera- 
tin in all parts of the country. 

To assure a perfect performance 
of men and equipment Mr. Gary 
Brechner, a representative of the 
radio branch of the War Depart¬ 
ment Bureau of Public Relations, 
came to Letterman a few days be¬ 
fore the broadcast to interview the 
patients and reduce their stories to 
the form acceptable for broadcast¬ 
ing. To those who heard the broad¬ 
cast on Sunday last it was obvious 
that Mr. Brechner is well qualified 
for his duties. 

Private Noel Taylor, a former 
resident of Detroit, and a veteran 
of the Buna campaign, was the 
opening speaker for the patients. A 
detonator from a Japanese bomb, 
lying in a most unorthodox position, 
was responsible for the injury 
which in turn made him grateful 
for the supply of plasma available 
at the first aid station to which he 
was carried. 

Corporal William Jerome, of 
Osakis, Minnesota, next took up the 
story to relate what a boon plasma 
proved for him when a gasoline ex¬ 


plosion resulted in second and third 
degree burns. Private William J. 
Wieland, of Baltimore, followed 
with his appreciation for what 
plasma had done for him after he 
was found entirely too close to an 
exploding enemy shell at Munda. 

And Private Omer K. Gillaspie 
concluded the narrative with a word 
picture of how a man feels when a 
caterpillar tractor turns turtle and 
pins its driver on the under side. 


Gillaspie hails from Kansas City 
but found himself in the Aleutians 
for his part in this global war. He 
too gives thanks to some unknown 
donor who furnished the plasma to 
which he owes his continued span 
of life. 

An the need today for blood 
plasma is greater than ever. It is 
not much for the donor to give but 
it is priceless in value to the man 
at the receiving end. 


General Willis New 
Chief of Medical 
Branch at Douglas 

Brigadier General John M. Willis, 
former commanding general of Camp 
Grant, Ill., has arrived at Fort Doug¬ 
las where he is Chief of the Medical 
Branch, Ninth Service Command. 

Born November 25, 1886, at King 
George, Va., General Willis was 
commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the Medical Reserve Corps, a year 
after his graduation from the medi¬ 
cal school at George Washington 
University. In 1911 he became a 
member of the Regular Army and 
was graduated from the Army Medi¬ 
cal School. 

General Willis was appointed a 
lieutenant colonel in the Medical 
Corps, National Army, in 1918, and 
during the following years he at¬ 
tended and was graduated from the 
Army Command and General Staff 
School, the Army War College, the 
Army Medical Field Service School 
and the Field Officer’s Course of the 
Chemical Warfare School. 

He was appointed a brigadier gen¬ 
eral in the Medical Corps in April, 
1941, while acting as commandant 
of the Army Medical Field Service 
School at Carlisle Barracks, Pa. 

A great share of the general’s ser¬ 
vice has been concerned with ad¬ 
ministration and with training Med¬ 
ical Department personnel. He has 
served as commanding officer of base 
hospitals at Camp Logan, Texas, and 
Camp Mills, N. Y.; executive officer 
of Fitzsimmons General Hospital, 
Denver, Colorado; a member of the 
faculty and later assistant comman¬ 
dant of the Medical Field Service 
School at Carlisle Barracks and as 
Medical Inspector of the Hawaiian 
Division of the Army. 

In addition, he has served in Mex¬ 
ico, Puerto Rico, the Philippine Is- 
(Continued on page four) 
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ALL EXPENSES, MAINTENANCE AND 
MONTHLY ALLOWANCES FOR CADETS 



UNIFORMS FOR CADET NURSES 
The winter uniform is of gray velour while the summer outfit 
is a gray and white striped cotton suit. 


Cadet Nurse Corps 
Offers Attractive 
Bid for R. N. Degree 

Back in the days of World War I 
when the War Department foresaw 
a shortage of nurses to care for the 
sick and wounded the situation was 
met by the formation of an Army 
School of Nursing with branches at 
Walter Reed and Letterman Hospi¬ 
tals. That school was continued 
after the war and its graduates have 
risen to high places in the nursing 
profession of this nation. 

For World War II, facing the 
same shortage, the government is 
trying a new approach to the solu¬ 
tion of the problem. In the process 
of organization is the United States 
Nurse Cadet Crps, and instead of 
having a central school under gov¬ 
ernment supervision, the cadets will 
take their nursing course at ac¬ 
credited schools and colleges of 
nursing. 

Cadets are given all-expense 
scholarships, including maintenance, 
uniforms, and monthly allowances. 
The uniforms designed for the 
cadets are of gray, with red epaulets, 
and a pert berets for headgear. 
There are both summer and winter 
uniforms and the girl who is en¬ 
rolled as a cadet will have a definite 
feeling at all times as being of the 
group who are contributing to the 
war effort. At the same time they 
are fitting themselves to carry on in 
a noble profession. 

The cadet movement appears to be 
meeting with a ready response in 
the San Francisco hospital schools 
of nursing. St. Francis’ Hospital 
with a student enrollment of 111 
cadets has one hundred percent 
participating in the Cadet Corps 
program. Mary’s Help Hospital, 
with a student enrollment of 95, is 
also in the hundred per cent class 
under the government program. 

Other San Francisco hospitals 
assisting in the project are: Chil¬ 
dren’s Hospital with 78 cadets; Mt. 
Zion Hospital—78 cadets; St. Jo¬ 
seph’s Hospital—115 cadets; Uni¬ 
versity of California Hospital—180 
cadets; Stanford Hospital—123 ca¬ 
dets; and the French Hospital with 
62 cadets. Since the above figures 
were released by the recruiting 
committee it is possible that sub¬ 
sequent enrollments have brought 
other institutions to the one hun¬ 
dred per cent figure. 

Girls who meet the individual en¬ 
trance requirements of the schools 


participating, and who are between 
the ages of 17 and 35 may join up. 

The liberal allowances for cadet 
nurses include: an allowance of 
$15.00 a month for the pre-cadet 
group (first nine months of train¬ 
ing); $20.00 a month for junior 
cadets—next 15 to 21 months—and 
$30.00 a month for senior cadets 
until graduation. 

There is no obligation for nurses 
taking cadet training to go over¬ 
seas and their cadet status is only 
for the duration of the emergency; 
a euphemism for war. 


WAC Totes ‘Full Pack’ 
In Her Utility Bag 

Ft. Devens, Mass. (CNS)—An 
inquisitive male peeked inside his 
WAC girl friend’s utility bag— 
the one she slings over her 
shoulder and here’s what he 
found: 

A can opener, a cucumber, salt, 
a pair of stockings, cigarettes, a 
toothbrush, matches, a broken 
garter, a driver’s license, a flash¬ 
light, keys, a letter from home, a 
waterproof hat cover, soap, as¬ 
pirin, an address book, stamps, a 
fountain pen, theater tickets, a 
candy bar and half a cookie. 


Chicago (CNS)—Burglars broke 
into a northside shop and stole 
$280 worth of 2-way stretch 
girdles. 


Feminine Heroism 
In War Proved By 
Citations Awarded 

Army and Navy nurses are piling 
up and enviable record in medals 
and citations won since the United 
States entered the war 2 years ago. 

Two Army nurses are the first wo¬ 
men to have received the coveted 
Soldier’s Medal; two Air Evacuation 
nurses have earned the Air Medals; 
one Army nurse wears the Purple 
Heart; five have been awarded the 
Legion of Merit and eighteen Army 
nurses who served on Bataan are 
entitled to wear the special citation 
bar given defenders of the Philip¬ 
pines. 

The only Navy nurse who escaped 
Bataan, Lieutenant Anna Bematitus, 
Exeter, Pennsylvania wears the 
Navy Legion of Merit, and all Navy 
nurses who served at Pearl Harbor 
on the S. S. Solace, Navy hospital 
ship, during the Japanese attack are 
entitled to wear a special presidential 
citation bar. 

Heroism in rescuing soldiers from 
death brought award of the Soldiers’ 
medals to Lieutenant Edith E. Green¬ 
wood, North Dartmouth, Massachu¬ 
setts, and Lieutenant Margaret M. 
Decker, Rockaway, New Jersey. 
Lieut. Greenwood is credited with 
saving the lives of fifteen patients 
in a flaming hospital tent. With the 
help of a soldier, she removed bed¬ 
ridden patients to safety. Lieut. 
Decker rescued a soldier from 
drowning in the Colorado River. 

The first woman in history to be 
awarded the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart was Captain Annie G. 
Fox, chief nurse at Hickam Field, 
Hawaii, on December 7, 1941. Her 
citation stated that in addition to 
performing her duties as head nurse, 
she administered anesthesias and, 
during the bombardment, assisted in 
dressing wounded. The Legion of 
Merit, America’s oldest decoration, 
has been given Lieutenant Maude 
E. Carraway, Merrimon, North Caro¬ 
lina, chief nurse at an Army hos¬ 
pital in Alaska and to four nurses 
in Hawaii. They were Captain Hel¬ 
ena Clearwater, Kingston, New York; 
Lieutenant Elizabeth Pesut, Indiana¬ 
polis, Indiana; and Lieutenants Elma 
L. Asson, Los Angeles and Rosalie 
Swenson, Chicago, for exceptional 
service during the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. Lieutenant Swen¬ 
son left her hospital sick bed and 
reported in uniform to care for the 
battle casualties. 
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Three Well-Known 
Medical Officers 
Leave for New Post 

In compliance with orders of the 
War Department three medical of¬ 
ficers well known to Letterman 
personnel left last week for new 
stations. Major Samuel G. Peck, 
M.C., Captain Wilmer H. Starr, M.C., 
and Captain Robert H. Denham, Jr., 
M.C., were the trio who complied 
with the orders. Major Peck and 
Captain Starr will report for duty 
at the 318th Station Hospital at 
Camp White, Oregon while Captain 
Denham’s new post will be the 254th 
Station Hospital at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. 

Major Peck has been on active 
duty in the Army since February, 
1941, and has spent all of that time 
here at Letterman. His duties have 
been in the genito-urinary ward, 
F-l, and as assistant ward officer 
in Ward 10. He is an expert in the 
field of urology. 

Captain Starr also has spent his 
entire active duty at Letterman 
since going into the service in 
October, 1940. During this time he 
has been on duty in the contagious 
section and the out patient and re¬ 
ceiving services. 

Captain Denham, long time ward 
officer of Ward K-2 and more re¬ 
cently Chief of the Orthopedic Sec¬ 
tion has been at Letterman since 
November, 1940. 

Captain Denham left Letterman 
on October 14th and Major Peck 
and Captain Starr- left on October 
24th for their new posts. 




purple Jjeart HUmrtJ 


Military personnel in the eight 
western states embraced by the 
command paid $5,488,728.68 in cash 
for War Bonds during the drive and 
civilian personnel another $2,921,- 
276.70. Full and complete figures on 
purchases by soldiers were not avail¬ 
able due to extensive maneuvers in 
progress during the drive. 


Cash purchases were in addition to 
$5,799,134.23 worth of bonds at cost 
prices purchased through the payroll 
allotment plans, bringing the total 
during the drive to $14,209,139.61. 


Brain Surgery 
Saves Man in Jungle 

New Guinea (CNS) — Capt. 
Joseph R. Strauss, a Bridgeport. 
Conn, doctor, saved the life of 
an Australian infantryman here 
by performing a delicate brain 
operation on an Army cot 
in the middle of the jungle. 
Capt. Strauss found the man 
lying unconscious with brain 
tissue exuding from his right 
temple after an air raid here. 
After setting up a primitive oper¬ 
ating table the medical officer 
cleaned the wound, packed it and 
sewed it up. Three days later the 
man was pronounced out of 
danger. 


The award of the Order of the Purple Heart was conferred 
upon twenty men, patients at Letterman Hospital, last week 
by Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, Commanding General, 
Letterman Hospital, for wounds received in action against 
the enemy. 


Those decorated were: 

Sgt. George R. Baker, Inf. 

Spokane, Washington 
Pfc. Steve G. Buza, Inf. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Pfc. John Miller, Inf. 
Minden, La. 

Pfc. James L. Ingram, Inf. 

Kingston, W. Va. 

Pfc. Emar Lavergne, Inf. 
Church Point, La. 

Pvt. James J. Plummer, Inf 
Edensburg, Pa. 

Pvt. Charles V. Schadewitz, Inf. 
Wamic, Ore. 


CpI. Harold H. Durand, Inf 

Richmond, Vermont 
Pfc. Norman L. Hoag, M. D. 
Montpelier, Ohio 
Pfc. Jesse Richardson 
Purcell, Okla. 

Pfc. Mitchell Kijanski, Inf. 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Pvt. Ralph E. Coward, Inf. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pvt. Edward P. Rys, Inf. 
Jewett City, Conn. 

Pvt. Lafayette A. Wood, Inf. 
Pasadena, Texas 

Pvt. Victor L. Veranth, M. D. 

Ely, Minnesota 


Captain Wilmer H. Starr 

9th Service Command 
Personnel Do Well 
In War Bond Buying 

Military and civilian personnel of 
the War Department in the Ninth 
Service Command lent Uncle Sam 
$8,410,005.38 in cash during the Third 
War Loan Drive, Colonel Edwin J. 
O’Hara reported today to Major 
General David McCoach Jr., com¬ 
manding general of the command. 
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EDITORIAL 

THE BUCK PRIVATE 

I am a soldier, commonly 
known as "just a buck private" 

. . . the outgrowth of the rookie 
larvae—the graduate of BTC. 

Some speak of me with de¬ 
rision, others with disdain. Of¬ 
ten I am the butt of a distorted 
sense of humor. But I hold my 
head high, for I am well com¬ 
pensated when the knowing 
ones say "He is a soldier." 

I am of the rank and file. I 
am a small part of the 80 per 
cent of all forces. As one, I 
count for little. An integral . 
part of the whole, I am the 
backbone, sinew, muscle and 
the bulwark of this democracy. 

My duty is to receive and 
obey orders. It is not for me to 
command. Yet it is from me 
that those who command arise. 
So I obey with the same will¬ 
ingness and discharge my du¬ 
ties with the same cheerful¬ 
ness that I would want others 
to do, if ever I were called up¬ 
on to command. My one in¬ 
violate privilege is to gripe, but 
only after I have fulfilled the 
task. 

My country knows me well, 
respects me, trusts me, loves 
me. And I respect, trust and 
love my country. When a statue 
is erected in commemoration 
it is the figure of the Buck 
Private that symbolizes the 
event. It is my brother, long 
departed, that is universally 
revered and honored — my 
brother, the Unknown Soldier. 

There is no shame attached 
to my statue except which I 
may bring upon myself. I was 
with Washington at Valley 
Forge, Meade at Gettysburg, 
Jackson at New Orleans, Teddy 




OBSERVER 

I <S> SAW 

Corporal Elias Tamey still hoping 
that his long lost diamond ring will 
“turn up” and stating that the re¬ 
ward still holds. 

* * * 

The Information office blossom¬ 

ing out in a new fall paint—and the 
fumes permeating the whole ad¬ 
ministration building. 

♦ * * 

Lieutenant Margaret A. Mc¬ 

Weeny’s marriage yesterday in “Our 
Lady Chapel” in the Presidio. 

Pvt. Joseph G. Sena, patient, 
making up a good up hill fight and 
now ready to argue as to why he 
should be released for duty. 

* * ♦ 

Reports that Major Samuel Peck 
and Captain Wilmen Starr arrived 
safely at their new posts for duty. 

* * * 

A new “International Settlement” 
only in ward “G” with the men 
from down under—New Zealand 
and Australia—holding their own— 
and with Brooklyn well represen¬ 
ted too. 

* # * 

Pvt. Thomas “Yonder” Baxter 
back on duty at the garage after a 
furlough in Texas and reporting 
everything under control in the 
“Star” state. 

Letterman’s oldest patient Pvt. 
William K. Gillaspy—a main reason 
for many of the War Bond Drive 
successes on the West Coast—now 
Mr. Bill Gillaspy, civilian. Much 
success, Bill, in your new role. 

Sgt. Lewin S. Villa being stolen 
blind by “pick-pocket” Dr. Gio¬ 
vanni, currently playing at the Bal 
Tabrin. Stooge Villa. 


at San Juan. And the tiny 
crosses in the Argonne bear 
mute witness that I was there 
too. You have heard of me re¬ 
cently in the foxholes, jungles, 
in the fogs of Attu, or the cruel 
desert in Africa. Yes, I was 
there. I will always be there . . . 
where and when my country 
needs me. 

My uniform is my own per¬ 
sonal decoration. And for this 
honor, I give theree things to 
my country, my services, my 
loyalty, my life. I am the Buck 
Private. (By the author of "The 
Non-Com's Creed"). 


OBITUARY 

The Secretary of War has official¬ 
ly informed Mrs. Franklin S. Shawn, 
of San Francisco, of the death of 
her husband, Major Franklin S. 
Shawn, Army Air Force, in the 
south Pacific theater of operations. 
Major Shawn lost his life on 
October 15, 1943, while engaged in 
operations against the enemy in 
that area. 

Major Shawn was a student at 
Galileo High School in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and then went to West Point 
Preparatory School at Fort Win¬ 
field Scott. From there he went on 
to graduate from West Point Mili¬ 
tary Academy in 1941, and was 
assigned to duty with the Army Air 
Forces in the south Pacific. 

Major Shawn was a contemporary 
of Major Edward Larner and Ma¬ 
jor Horace Foster, both of whom 
were recently killed in action. The 
three officers were graduated from 
West Point together in 1941. 

Major Shawn is survived by his 
widow and 2 year old son and by 
his parents, Colonel and Mrs. F. D. 
Shawn of Fort Meade, Kentucky. 


NOTICE 

The San Francisco Opera Associ¬ 
ation is presenting Platoff’s Don 
Cossack Chorus, Sunday afternoon, 
October 31st at 2:30 o’clock, in the 
Opera House. Arrangements have 
been made whereby service men and 
women may purchase tickets at 55 
cents each after 11:00 o’clock the 
morning of the concert at the Opera 
House. 


THE STORK WAS HERE 

To Captain and Mrs. Alexander 
Hazuda, a girl, Helen Pauline, born 
October 20th, weight seven pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

To Private and Mrs. Frank G. 
Shores, a boy Frank Glenn, born 
October 21st, weight seven pounds 
seven ounces. 

To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Donald J. 
Wickland, a girl, Janis Marie, bom 
October 25th, weight eight pounds 
two ounces. 


MORE ABOUT 
GEN. WILLIS 


(Continued from page one) 

lands, and Hawaii. 

As Letterman General Hospital is 
an installation under the jurisdiction 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, October 24, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Foghorn Family 
Keeps Growing 

Still further evidence of the ad¬ 
vancing age of the FOGHORN is the 
announcement of the birth of Kath¬ 
leen Gleeson on September 22nd. 
Kathleen is the first born of Lieut. 
James D. Gleeson and Helen M. Kel¬ 
ly. 

Prior to attending OCS Lieut. 
Gleeson was a feature writer for the 
FOGHORN and his pungent style is 
still remembered by those of our 
readers who were with us in the 
early days. 

On Sunday last Kathleen Gleason 
was baptized in the Post Chapel 
where her parents were married 
more than a year ago. The sponsor 
for the infant was Ensign Margaret 
Gleeson, of the WAVES, and sister 
of Lieut. Gleeson. 


Shriners Play Host 

Members of Islam Temple, A.A.O. 
N.M.S., were hosts to more than a 
hundred service men at a barbecue 
held on Sunday last on the grounds 
of the Pacific Rod and Gun Club. 
Among those entertained were 
twenty five patients from Letterman 
and all reported having a very good 
time. 

The Shrine Luncheon Club, spon¬ 
sored by Islam Temple of San Fran¬ 
cisco, has a standing invitation for 
six of our patients to attend the 
weekly luncheon at the Palace Ho¬ 
tel. There is never a dull moment 
at these affaiirs and the fortunate 
guests forget their aches and pains 
while indulgimg in gastronomic de¬ 
light. 


of the Ninthi Service Command we 
hope to hav/e very pleasant official 
and personad relations with the new 
Chief of thee Medical Branch. 
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WEAKER SEX? DESERT ARMY NURSES 
FIGHT HEAT, LIVE AMONG SNAKES 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Richard E. Miller 

Portland, Oregon, City of Hoses, 
is the birthplace and home town 
of our Buck of the Week, Private 
Richard E. Miller. Private Miller, 
on duty in the E.E.N.T. clinic, has 
lived in Portland for all but three 
years of his life, and unlike most 
Oregonians, maintains that he does 
not have webbed feet. 

He was born in April, 1918, and 
attended grade and high school in 
Portland. After graduation from 
high school, he went to the Univer¬ 
sity of Oregon and the Portland Art 
Museum, where he continued his 
art studies. After leaving the Art 
Museum, he went to Los Angeles, 
and took a position on one of the 
well known beaches near that city 
as a lifeguard, and remained there 
for a year. After he was well tan¬ 
ned from spending a year in the 
Southern California sunshine, he 
moved up to San Francisco and 
went to work in one of the local 
shipyards, and remained on that job 
for two years. 

Private Miller was inducted into 
the Army on March 27, 1943, and 
was sent to Monterey. He had 
hoped for an assignment with the 
Medical Department, but expected 
to be put in the Camouflage De¬ 
partment, due to his talents along 
that line. When he learned that he 
was going to Letterman General 
Hospital, he was highly elated. 
Arriving at Letterman, he was en¬ 
rolled in the Surgical Technician’s 
school here on the post, and after 
completing his studies there, was 
assigned to duty in the E.E.N.T. 
clinic, where he has since remained. 

Private Miller maintains that he 
doesn’t have any hobbies other than 
art, and when time is available he 
spends it with the subject he enjoys 
so much. This talented young man 
has had considerable success with 
his artistic efforts, and is looking 
forward to the day when he can 
continue on in this field. 


Banning, Calif.—Women the weak¬ 
er sex? Major Nola Forrest director 
of nursing service at the Desert 
Training Center here, contends that 
her Army nurses do not belong in 
that category. Here’s why: 

One nurse, a member of the 59th 
Station Hospital, holds the speed 
record—75 yards in seven minutes— 
in slithering over the infiltration 
course. This exercise consists of 
crawling through barbed wire ob¬ 
stacles while machine gun fire is 
trained about 36 inches above the 
head. Four out of the five bullets 
are live ones; the fifth is a tracer 
bullet. 

All nurses go on night maneuvers, 
marching long distances up to 20 
miles, pitching their tents, carrying 
water and firewood and building 
fires. 

They have completed the gas mask 
drill in 20 seconds and have become 
so proficient in assembling and don¬ 
ning the masks that they have been 
chosen to teach the men. 

In field hospitals, where nurses 
live, work, and eat in tents, they 
wear coveralls, G. I. shoes and hel¬ 
mets. Since these hospitals are high¬ 
ly mobile, there are no fixed instal¬ 
lations and the girls bathe in large 
galvanized wash tubs. 

Their barracks or tents, connected 
with either permanent or mobile 
hospitals, are set in a vast expanse of 
desert, an endless waste of sand, sage 
brush and cacti. The heat in the day¬ 
time frequently reaches 130 degrees 


and rattlesnakes, coral snakes, black 
widow spiders, scorpions and Gila 
monsters abound. Sand storms last 
from six to sixteen hours. 

Under such conditions they sleep 
on canvas cots with only a bedding 
roll as a mattress. Sheets are un¬ 
known, as laundry is a vital problem 
and must be sent 200 miles. 

They assist in operating rooms 
where temperatures hit 127 degrees. 

They learn to put up or take down 
in eight minutes the white collap¬ 
sible muslin framework which makes 
a sandy tent a steril operating room 
with ceilings. 

But their feminine nature will out 
at times, Major Forrest admits. They 
try to “fancy up” their dreary head¬ 
quarters. Bright colored cretonnes 
hang wherever there is a stationary 
window. Dressing tables for their 
bare rooms and furniture for their 
recreation rooms are improvised 
from packing cases. 

“We are proud of our nurses’ 
morale in a place where they have 
to serve as nurses and take severe 
training for overseas at the same 
time,” Major Forrest said. “Our of¬ 
ficers tell us this story when they 
want to buck us up: 

“Word has come back from North 
Africa that General George Patten, 
whose Armored Forces first sweated 
in the Desert Training Center, 
threatens his misfits with these 
words: ‘Now behave yourselves, or 
I’ll send you back to the Arizona 
desert.’ ” 


ON THE SPOT 



Private Wilbur L. Starry 
Army Air Forces 

On the Spot is a man who, after 
driving trucks for many years with¬ 
out an accident, was finally thrown 
by a jeep and came out second best 
in the encounter! Private Wilbur L. 
Starry, Army Air Forces, is at pres¬ 
ent confined to Ward D-l with a 
broken leg suspended in the air by 
an assortment of ropes, weights and 
pulleys. He maintains that a jeep is 
a pretty tough customer after all. 

Private Starry was born in the 
state of Iowa and lived there for 
thirteen years, and then moved to 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, where he re¬ 
mained until he was inducted into 
the service. He completed his high 
school education in that city, and 
then took a position which was for¬ 
merly held by his father, that of 
driving the U. S. mail truck in that 
area. From that job he went on to 
several others, and all of them were 
handling trucks of various sizes. 

On February 13, 1943, he was in¬ 
ducted into the army, and after con¬ 
siderable moving about the country, 
finally wound up in Santa Rosa, Cal¬ 
ifornia, driving trucks and jeeps for 
the air base located near that city. 
While rolling along a gravel road 
near Santa Rosa, the four-wheeled 
“broncho” he was driving managed 
to get involved in some loose gravel, 
and when the dust had cleared away, 
Private Starry discovered that he 
was holding the jeep in his lap! He 
moved to Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital on September 21, and has been 
here ever since. 

His brother, who lives in Ann Ar¬ 
bor, expects to go into the service 
next month, and Private Starry has 
planned a complete and detailed ex¬ 
planation on the temperaments of 
the jeep. If his brother does any 
driving, Private Starry is going to 
make sure that the jeep will behave! 



Four patients from overseas tell what blood plasma has done 
for them following their injuries. L to R—Pvt. Noel Taylor, 
Mr. Gary Brechner, of the War Department Bureau of Pub¬ 
lic Relations, CpI. William Jerome, Pvt. William J. Wieland 
and Omer K. Gillaspie. 
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REHABILITATION OF BLIND VETERANS 
TO BE UNDER DIRECTION OF MISS HALE 



Miss Margaret Hale, with her companion "Myrt," arriving 
for duty at Letterman. 

★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

——— mim-m m ■■ 

A welcome is extended to the 
following men who joined the de¬ 
tachment during the week. They 
are: Technicians Fourth Grade 
James R. Swank and Holland A. 
Roache; Privates William S. Bruhn, 
Otto W. Gauger, George E. Blirger, 
Roy H. Kent, William E. Donavan, 
Marvin J. Kiem, Lyndon W. Cox, 
John K. Sokol, Emery E. Fossett, 
Frank W. Bennett, Norman H. 
Elliot and John J. Trenton. 

T/4th Gr. Alvin Seger ending up 
a hunting trip with two mud hens 
which he mistook for mallards, and 
has been taking an unmerciful rib¬ 
bing ever since. 

S/Sgt. George Norvelle still won¬ 
dering why his gas coupons are 
used up so fast. 

The East Post Exchange holding 
a large gathering of handicappers 
who speak with authoriity on the 
whys and wherefores of horse 
racing. 

Cpl. Isidore Lanfranco just isn’t 
the same since he purchased that 
snappy coupe. He even smokes 
cigars occasionally. 

T/4th Gr. Harold Junso is con¬ 
templating a tailor-made blouse, 
and his description of it sounds 
exciting. 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos, the Texas 
man, upheld his shooting reputation 
on a recent duck-hunting trip. 
Another member of the party fired 
17 shots at one poor duck before it 
finally died. 

Did you know that Letterman has 
a Private Sergeant on the roster? 

Sgts. Pat Passarelli and John Di- 
Martini swapping tall yarns over a 
cup of coffee. 

Traveling-man Sgt. Harry Poner- 
antz back from D. S. with com¬ 
plaints about the weather and vari¬ 
ous other things. 

It is rumored that at the last 
enlised mens’ dance, the belle of 
the ball was none other than Sgt. 
Eugene Ryback, the Serviceman’s 
Handicapper. 

Disaster befell 1st Sgt. Calvin 
Williams recently. After bowling 
all afternoon with good scores, he 
challenged the Mrs. to an evening 
game. He was not only soundly 
defeated, but Mrs. Williams racked 
up a 158 score for high game. The 
Top-Kick hasn’t been the same 
since. 


A newly-arrived instructor in the 
Occupational Therapy room here at 
Letterman General Hospital is Miss 
Margaret M. Hale, who was sent 
to this post by the War Department 
as an instructor in the rehabilita¬ 
tion of the blinded veterans of the 
fighting fronts. 

This attractive young .auburn- 
haired lady was formerly with the 
Family Welfare Organization of 
Omaha, Nebraska, and held the 
position of a social worker for a 
period of three years. She was 
recommended by the War Depart¬ 
ment for the work in the rehabili¬ 
tation program by the American 
Foundation of the Blind, who knew 
her capabilities and had followed 
her excellent social work for some 
time. 

Miss Hale received her education 
in Utah and Nebraska, attending 
Westminster Junior College at Salt 
Lake City for two years; Hastings 
College at Hastings, Nebraska for 
two years, where she received her 


★ 

A.B., and two years of post gradu¬ 
ate work at the University of 
Nebraska. 

Her duties in the Occupational 
Therapy room will consist of teach¬ 
ing Braille reading, typing, Braille 
writing, and helping the blind with 
personal and social adjustments 
which are necessary for morale. 
Miss Hale feels that blindness is 
not necessarily a handicap. Train¬ 
ing the uses of the other senses is 
highly instrumental in recreating 
the lost confidence in the patient. 
In her own case, she has found the 
sense of touch and the sense of 
hearing to be the best developed 
since she lost her sight. Her amaz¬ 
ing abilities will doubtless aid 
greatly in the rehabilitation of the 
patients in this hospital. 

Her closest friend and constant 
companion is her Seeing-Eye Dog, 
“Myrt.” This intelligent German 
Shepherd was purchased by Miss 
Hale seven years ago from Seeing- 
(Continued on page seven) 
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Good things some to those who 
wait. Several members of the 
organization are living witnesses to 
the truth of that statement. The 
following men are possible candi¬ 
dates for advancement: Privates 
William S. Tate, Robert Gault, War¬ 
den Frazier, Brady Whittle, Mar- 
cellus Tyson and Perry Dugger. 

Privates Fred Brown, Willie C. 
Clark and Walter McCullough are 
now Privates First Class and are 
to be congratulated. 

• * * 

The keep-fit program was step¬ 
ped up when the announcement was 
made that every man must learn 
how to swim. Classes have already 
begun and different groups have 
been assigned. This is in line with 
the physical fitness program and 
definite results are expected within 
a short time. Several of the men 
are excellent swimmers. 

* * * 

Privates Genine Wright, Charles 
Harris and Corporal Charles Brooks 
are the proud possessors of 15-day 
furloughs. Each has gone home and 
expects to enjoy a pleasant stay. 

* * * 

Congratulations are in order for 
Sergeant Charles W. Howard, T/4th 
Grade Richard Winn, and T/5th 

Grade Fred O. White who were 

recently promoted. All of their 
friends are glad to hear the good 
news and wish them many more 
boosts up the ladder. 

* * • 

Private Jimmie Harvey has won 
the right to be called the company 
globe trotter extraordinary. He 
started with this outfit and has been 
completely around the circuit and is 
now back in the fold. (Quite a 
traveler, that Jimmie). 

* * * 

Several of the new soldiers are 
standouts in the organization. They 
are to be congratulated on their 
ability to fit into the scheme of 
things. Corporal Charles Lee, for¬ 
merly a drummer with Erskine 
Hawkin’s band, still retains that 
knowledge of rhythm and harmony. 
He has successfully applied it to 
his army life. 
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GENERAL TRUBY, FORMER LETTERMAN 
COMMANDER, PUBLISHES FIRST BOOK 



ALBERT F. TRUBY 
Brig. Gen. U. S. Army, Retired 
Author of "MEMOIRS OF WALTER REED" 


★ ★ 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Technician Fourth Grade Richard 
G. Herzog, a clerk at headquarters, 
and who recently just arrived from 
that sunny, southern metropolis— 
Los Angeles, California, has been 
seen conversing diligently on the 
subject “How the University of 
Southern California cheated the 
now famous College of Pacific out 
of the football game.” Why Dick, 
we thought you were from Southern 
California???!!! 

Staff Sergeant Jason A. Hervin, 
former enlisted instructor in charge 
of the X-Ray School, and lately an 
OCS candidate at Camp Barkeley, 
Texas, was transferred early this 
week from Company G, MAC, OCS, 
Camp Barkeley, Texas. According 
to Sgt. Hervin, he states that OCS 
for MAC officers sure is tough. 

Captain J. E. Brennan, MC, as¬ 
sistant instructor of the surgical 
school, arrived here for duty again 
during the early part of this week 
from detached service. The Cap¬ 
tain went as far as the eastern sea¬ 
board, and reports having a fine 
time. 

Technician Fifth Grade Roy C. 
Simmons and his “side kick,” Pri¬ 
vate Robert M. Martin, were seen 
displaying their agility executing a 
few fast square dances. Oh, yes, 
they were in the companionship of 
a couple of very nipe looking girls!! 
Surprise!! 

Major Thomas A. Broderick, 1st 
Sergeant William H. Sink, Technic¬ 
ian Fourth Grade George C. Hopple, 
and Private Howard S. May, mo¬ 
tored (to Crockett, California, on 
Sunday last on a fishing excursion. 
According to reports, our famous 
anglers brought back a total of 
eleven fish, mostly small bass. 

Detachment men have been seen 
recently rushing as soon as possible 
over to the “chow line.” It seems 
most of them have been losing a 
little weight since this field ration 
came into being. 

What’s this we hear about Ser¬ 
geant Daniel Mahoney sending a 
telegram to Sergeant William H. 
Sink and stating that there had not 
been any “slip ups” yet. We are 
all anxious to find out what the 
big Irishman is up to now!!! 


To those in the Medical Depart¬ 
ment the name of Walter Reed has 
been a symbol for the devotion to 
duty that is characteristic of the 
personnel. And it is with pleasure 
that we of Letterman learn of 
a new publication telling us more 
about the life and achievements of 
Major Walter Reed. That pleasure 
is enhanced in the knowledge that 
the book was written by Brigadier 
General Albert E. Truby, former 
assistant general, and twice com¬ 
manding'officer of this hospital. 

Colonel Love, writing in “The 
Military Surgeon” has this to say 
about the volume: 

“The author had an unusual op¬ 
portunity of viewing the unfolding 
of human drama of tremendous 
importance to mankind. From his 
position as a privileged observer he 
saw the indefatigable and accurate 
work of the great physician and 
scientist, Walter Reed; and the un¬ 
excelled heroism of those who 
volunteered for the experiments, 
knowing full well that they might 
be making the supreme sacrifice. 
One can understand, but never fail 
to appreciate, the heroism of Carroll 
and Lazaer, for they were scien¬ 
tists to whom the demonstration of 
so important a fact was of vast 
importance, even surpassing pos¬ 
sibly that of the welfare of their 
own dependents. But the private 
soldiers who volunteered were not 
scientists and probably had only a 
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limited appreciation of the impor¬ 
tance of the experiments. What 
motives could have actuated those 
heroes? They had seen Lazaer 
succumb to the dread disease, and 
had witnessed the interment of so 
many yellow fever victims in the 
local cemetery that the command¬ 
ing officer had felt it necessary to 
direct that future ones be without 
miliary display or publicity. Prob¬ 
ably they were inspired by the en¬ 
thusiasm and sincerity of Major 
Reed and his assistants. 

It is indeed fortunate that^pen- 
eral Truby, in his retirement, after 
many years of distinguished service 
has recorded his observations, ac¬ 
curately and impartially. Certainly 
no dramatist ever had a more thrill¬ 
ing story to relate and no one could 
have told it more effectively. He 
opens with an interesting and 
amusing account of his Army en¬ 
trance examination, certainly a 
fiery ordeal, where he first met 
Walter Reed as a member oh the 
board; of his arrival in Cuba in 
December 1898; and of his service 
during the yearly months of the 
American occupation. 

His discussion of the epidemics of 
yellow fever are so vivid and real¬ 
istic that even today after 43 years 
one can visualize the fear and dread 
caused by the fatal disease whose 
spread could not be stayed by any 
known method of sanitation. Pos¬ 
sibly we can appreciate somewhat 


MORE ABOUT 
BLIND NURSE 


(Continued from page six) 

Eye, Incorporated, in Morristown, 
Pennsylvania and the animal has 
been with her ever since. “Myrt” 
is truly an amazing dog, and guides 
her owner safely about whether it 
be in the busy traffic or on a 
country walk. Miss Hale has com¬ 
plete confidence in this fine animal 
and states that “Myrt’s” job is to 
get her to her destination and back 
safely, a task she has performed 
without error for seven years. The 
dog pays obsolutely no attention to 
other people, and only looks to her 
owner for commands. Miss Hale feels 
that the Seeing-Eye Dog has been 
a real boon to the blind and has 
made it possible for them to move 
about as freely as anyone with 
sight, and feels that the day is com¬ 
ing when all of the blind will have 
a Seeing-Eye Dog to guide them. 

Miss Hale is residing in San Fran¬ 
cisco with her brother and has 
another brother who is on convoy 
duty with the United States Navy 
in the Atlantic Ocean. Her father 
and sister live in Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


the feelings of the three officers 
remaining from an original group 
of eight of whom four had died and 
the fifth had been invalided by the 
scourge. 

General Truby knew, as no other 
officer did, the qualifications and 
merits of the medical officers and 
enlisted men of the hospital corps 
detachment on duty at Columbia 
Barracks. An additional value is 
given to this book by its record of 
the brave and faithful service ren¬ 
dered by such men as Dr. Rogers 
P. Ames, who was selected by 
Walter Reed to treat the experi¬ 
mental cases and did that so suc¬ 
cessfully; Sergeant Neate, the splen¬ 
did laboratory technician, who 
handled so efficiently the infected 
mosquitoes; Private Lambert, the 
loyal and faithful attendant, who 
nursed most of the experimental 
cases; and others. But Dr. Ames 
was not a member of the board, and 
the enlisted men mentioned did not 
undergo hazardous tests. Conse¬ 
quently they have been rightfully 
denied the high and unique reward 
of the Yellow Fever Roll of Honor. 
Nevertheless, they deserve well of 
their country. 
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News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Anchorage, Alaska (CNS) — 
Eighty-four-year old Henry Mc¬ 
Kinnon built a house. Said he: 
“I want a place to live when I 
retire in my old age.” 


Albany, N. Y. (CNS)—The 
State birth rate for September 
was 18.2 per 1,000 population, 
the highest in 14 years. It’s be¬ 
coming popular again. 


Chicago (CNS) — When cab 
driver Charlie Bellman saw a 
mug snatch a purse from a lady, 
he sped after him in his taxi and 
ran him down on a sidewalk. 
The crook was so effectively 
pinned under the cab that it took 
jacks to extricate him. He was 
unhurt, however, and the lady 
got her purse back. 


Denver, Col. (CNS) — Jack 
Pearman plugged a black bear in 
his yard. Pearman is still brag¬ 
ging. 


Granite Falls, Mo. (CNS)— Wil¬ 
liam Lindquist, 38, former draft 
official, was sentenced for draft 
evasion. His brother is also in 
stir for draft evasion. 


Great Falls, Mont. (CNS)— 

When Mrs. J. E. Grady came 
home the other night she found 
60 points in red ration coupons 
on the kitchen table. Puzzled, she 
looked in the icebox and discov¬ 
ered that three thick steaks had 
been swiped. 


Hollywood (CNS) —Film actor 
Errol Flynn has been named in 
an $18,750 paternity suit filed by 
Mrs. Shirley Evans Hassau, blond 
and 21, a singer. She claims Flynn 
sired her 2-year old daughter. 

Idaho Falls, Ida. (CNS)—A fire 
truck raced down the street, its 
sirens screaming, but the ex¬ 
pected crowd of fire chasers 
failed to materialize. It was too 
bad because the fire truck wasn’t 
going to a fire at all but to a 
war bond rally. 

Jacksonville, Fla. (CNS)—Miss 
Wilfred Burkhalter saw someone 
climbing out her bedroom win¬ 
dow. “Who’s there?” she inquired. 
“Will you shut up?” snapped a 
burglar escaping with $10. 


Kansas City (CNS) —A fourth- 
grader told her teacher the full 
name of the President of the 
United States was "Franklin De- 
Eleanor Roosevelt.” 


Los Angeles (CNS) — Mrs. 
Anetta Rusetti paid for an auto¬ 
mobile which was never deliver¬ 
ed. On her birthday the salesman 
sent her a card. “Happy birth¬ 
day,” it read. “I’m going to San 
Diego.” 


Marietta, Ga. (CNS) — Mrs. 
James Longstreet, widow of the 
Confederate General, works in a 
war plant here. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

CAN THIS HAPPEN HERE???? 

On Thursday, 23 September 1943, in an impressive cere¬ 
mony, complete with regimental parade and visiting digni¬ 
taries, Fort Rosecrans presented to its civilian employees the 
Minute Man "T" Flag, awarded on the basis of consistent 
maintenance over a period of more than five months a record 
of considerably over the 90-10 goal line. The Third War 
Loan Drive results were exceptionally high for this small 
Post, and members of the command, both military and civ¬ 
ilian, are to be congratulated for their splendid cooperation. 

Mount Ranier Ordnance Base, Tacoma, Washington, has 
reached the desired objecitve of Ninety and Ten. Congratu¬ 
lations to Colonel Wills and Captain Thomas. They not only 
achieved the Ninety and Ten, but are shooting for a perfect 
score. 

Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot, Mira Loma, California, 
have scheduled their presentation of the Treasury "T" Flag 
ceremony for 29 October 1943. Presentation will be made 
by General Gregory. General Gregory should be very proud of 
the record made by the California Quartermaster Depot and 
Mira Loma Quartermaster Depot, in that both of these in¬ 
stallations have achieved the Ninety and Ten Goal as de¬ 
sired by the Secretary of War. This is a real achievement, and 
sincere congratulations from this Headquarters. 


The Wolf by Sansone 



Keglers Cop Couple 
Keep Coming; Clean 
Car Company Crowd 

The unbelievable has happened! 
The Letterman Bowling team has 
emerged from their cellar spot in 
the 875 Traveling league to fourth 
place with Tuesday’s three game 
win over Woloski’s Used Cars at 
the Loop Bowling Alleys. 

The Medics were definitely “hot” 
during, the contest, and chalked up 
a new high game series for the 
league by getting a team total of 
2885. Corporal Frank Morano rolled 
three perfect games without a single 
miss and got a 614 total. M/Sgt. 
Henry Kuntz still wasn’t satisfied 
with the lineup and changed Cpl. 
Morano to second place and put 
T/3rd Gr. “Lucky” Wilcox in the 
number one position who promptly 
broke out in front like “Count 
Fleet” and rolled a 236 for high 
game of the evening. Wilcox, who 
has been in somewhat of a slump, 
proved to the crowd that anything 
could happen after his high game, 
wound up with a 623 for the evening. 
M/Sgt. Kuntz was third with a 602, 
and Sgt. Davis showed great im¬ 
provement by rolling a 578 for 
fourth place. Sgt. Yohe hobbled in 
last with a 471, and didn’t have a 
single excuse. 

The teams in the 875 Traveling 
league are now so closely matched 
that only four games separate the 
top team from the bottom team, and 
from now on out the contests are 
expected to be close. The Victory 
Club, who defeated the Medics two 
weeks ago are now in first place by 
one game. 

Following are the results of Tues¬ 
day’s games: 

WOLOSKI’S USED CARS— 

C. Munson .. 158167 177—502 

J. Woodward .... 169 170 191— 360 

W. Perry . 200 169 168— 537 

S. Smith . 217 170 200— 587 

E. Fay . 184 204 196— 585 

Totals . 928 880 932—2740 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL- 

Wilcox . 236 177 210- 623 

Marano . 198 215 201— 614 

Davis . 193 196 186— 614 

Yohe . 148 149 174— 471 

Kuntz . 214 183 205— 602 


Totals . 989 920 976—2885 
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SOLDIERS INVENT BETTER WAYS 
TO BEAT AXIS ENEMIES 


25th Anniversary of 
Armistice Day to Be 
Held at Presidio 

The observance of the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the signing of 
the armistice which ended World 
War I is part of the program for the 
coming week at the Presidio of San 
Francisco. 

On Sunday, November 7th, at 
10:45 in the morning at the Post 
Chapel, a special Armistice Day pro¬ 
gram has been arranged for the ser¬ 
vices under the direction of Chap¬ 
lain J. A. Howard, acting Post 
Chaplain. For the twelfth year 
these services will be sponsored by 
the Marina and George Washington 
Posts of the American Legion. The 
colors and standards of these Posts 
will be in the chancel of the chapel 
during the services and a full at¬ 
tendance of their combined member¬ 
ship is expected. 

Chaplain Howard has chosen as 
his topic for the sermon: “Armi¬ 
stice Day 1943.” 

On Thursday, November 11th, 
Armistice Day, at ten o’clock in the 
morning there will be the usual 
memorial services held at the ros¬ 
trum in the National Cemetery, lo¬ 
cated in the Presidio reservation. 
For the eighth year this program 
is being sponsored by Zane Post 
of the American Legion. 

The services will take the form of 
a Solemn Mass of Requiem for the 
honored dead of all wars at which 
Chaplain Joseph Morley, of Fort 
Scott, will be the celebrant. The 
sermon will be preached by the Rev. 
G. Francis Quinan, C. S. P., of Old 
St. Mary’s Church in San Francisco. 
The Rev. Jos. Renault, of the Ca¬ 
thedral staff, will be the Master of 
Ceremonies. 

The Commanding Officer of the 

(Continued on page four) 


England (CNS)—Soldiers of an 
American Air Service Command 
here are an ingenious bunch of 
GIs. A piece of machinery never 
satisfies them until they make it 
work better than before. 

Take S/Sgt. Robert Hammel. 
for instance. Hammel, a mechanic 
from Pittsburgh, figured that a lot 
of time was being wasted in pol¬ 
ishing the booster coils of bomber 
engines. So he devised a 3-way 
tool and fitted it to a drill press, 
making a power-driven polisher. 


Another inventive GI, accord¬ 
ing to the Star/? and Stripes , is 
S/Sgt. Arnold Bruns who 
dreamed up a new way of filling 
oxygen tanks. This operation used 
to be performed by two men 
working a pressure gauge and a 
hose. Bruns built an oxygen cart 
that would carry two cylinders 
of oxygen instead of one. Then 
he moved the gauge closer to the 
cart so that one man could work it. 

Then there is S/Sgt. Felix 
(Continued on Page 4) 


General McCoach Is 
New Commander for 
9fh Service Command 

Major General David McCoach, 
Jr. arrived at Fort Douglas, Utah 
last week from Washington, D. C. 
to become Commanding General of 
the Ninth Service Command, head¬ 
quarters announced recently. Gen¬ 
eral McCoach succeeds Major Gen¬ 
eral Kenyon A. Joyce in this 
command who left a week ago for 
an overseas assignment. 

Born in. Pennsylvania January 27, 
1887, General McCoach has served 
in the Army continuously since his 
appointment to the Military Aca¬ 
demy from Pennsylvania in 1906. 
He was graduated four years later, 
ranking No. 10 in his class of 83. 
He was commissioned a second lieu¬ 
tenant in the Corps of Engineers 
and advanced through the various 
grades until receiving temporary 
appointment as a major general in 
the Army of the United States about 
two weeks ago. 

General McCoach is a graduate 
of the Army War College, the Gen¬ 
eral Staff School and an honor 
graduate of the School of the Line. 

He was married June 26, 1911, to 
Anna C. Black. They have one son, 
David, III, who also is a graduate 
of the Military Academy and an 
officer in the Corps of Engineers. 

General McCoach served as En¬ 
gineer Commissioner of the District 
of Columbia from 1938 to 1941. He 
is a member of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers, the 
American Society of Military 
Engineers. 

The Ninth Service Command is 
the largest in geographical area in 
the country, covering the states of 
Washington, Oregon, California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Montana, 
and- Idaho. 
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ARMY WILL DO ITS SHARE TO FILL "VICTORY SCRAP BANKS" 


In conjunction with the War 
Production Board, all Army units 
and installations are cooperating to 
help fill the “Victory Scrap Banks” 
in a scrap drive which will termi¬ 
nate November 15th. Nation-wide 
in scope, the drive was initiated 
primarily for the salvage o( scrap 
metal to help augment the present 
production of steel for Army wea¬ 
pons. However, scrap metal alone 
is not the only material to be col¬ 
lected. All salvaged materials— 
whether clothing, paper, rubber, 
etc.—will be accepted to help fill 
shortage of war materials so that 
producion of Army weapons and 
equipment will not be slowed up. 

At camps, Army Service Forces 
units are collecting scrap metal, 
and Letterman Hospital under Sal¬ 
vage Officer, Captain H. Sterman, 
Cavalry, of the Presidio is no ex¬ 
ception. No source is being over¬ 
looked. Expended bullets from 
rifle ranges are yielding tons of 
copper, nickel, lead and steel. Old 
cannon, caissons, cannon balls have 
gone into the scrap heap. Obsolete 
automotive equipment, iron fences 
iron lampposts, tin cans ... all have 
been sent to the Scrap Bank to 
swell our resources. Also Army 
personnel are cooperating with 
Local War Production Board au¬ 
thorities to get the scrap to war. 

This salvage drive is a duration 
campaign—even though the drive in 
its official capacity ends on the 
fifteenth of the month. The coun¬ 
try’s leaders are fully aware that 
there can be no letdown in the 
production of fighting equipment 
until the war is won. They know 
that one of the main reasons for our 
military victories lies in the fact 
that our Army is the best equipped 
in the world. They know, too, that 
the enemy is tough and the hard 
fight ahead for every mile we win 
against the enemy will take the 
best in equipment to achieve. An 
adequate supply of scrap iron and 
steel and materials is needed at all 
times to help safeguard those vic¬ 
tories. If these materials are not 
made available the production is 
bound to be curtailed. To para¬ 
phrase an old proverb, “we must 
not lose a battle for want of scrap 
metal.” 

The Salvage Section of Post 
Headquarters Installations for Let 
terman as well as the Presidio is 
located in a huge warehouse at the 


SALVAGE EQUIPMENT 

ultimately falls into the hands of CpI. Alfredo Amendariz 
and Pvt. William Hughes to determine whether it will be 
classed 'A' 'B' 'C' or 'P' equipment. 


bottom of the steep drop behind 
Letterman. All scrap metals and 
materials may be brought there for 
salvage. Go through attics or 
basements thoroughly because it is 
not a hunt for a piece of junk but 
vital war materials which must 
prompt the search. 

Salvage is ever present in the 
Army as an organization and is 
taken care of by the Quartermaster 
Corps. The emphasis is on repair 


for this department; and the defi¬ 
nition of the word itself gives a 
good idea of what transpires when 
material comes up for salvage. 

. . to salvage is the act of saving 
goods; and . . . the property so 
saved, or recompense paid for the 
saving of it ... ” This savings 
amounts to millions for the Gov 
ernment. 

If GI Joe has clothing to salvage 
he is unlikely to get new for old. 


Equipment is divided into 4 classes. 
(A) is brand new, (B) is repair¬ 
able, (C) is “no good” in itself and 
will be tom up to be used to reno¬ 
vate (B). (D) is junked and sold 

to civilian bidders. One maxim 
prevails, “nothing will be thrown 
away.” And the kitchens came 
into the picture with fats for ex¬ 
plosives and the sale of garbage to 
help swell the purse strings of the 
Government salvage department. 

Repair of garments is not limited 
to the sewing on of buttons or 
mending of simple rips and ears in 
materials. Worn cuffs and sleeves 
are renewed, alterations made and 
in many cases the complete re¬ 
making of a garment is not uncom¬ 
mon. When an article has been 
made serviceable it will be sent to 
the Oakland Salvage Depot for 
re-issue. 


SEWING MACHINES 

in the hands of these efficient seamstresses play a big part 
in the work of salvage as worn or torn clothing passes 
through their hands for repair. 


Among civilian employees, eight 
seamstresses, four lady cobblers and 
seven male shoe fixers patch, scis- 
or and hammer on your materiel. 
But before they get it the stuff had 
better be neat and shiny—no matter 
how sadsack—or back it flies in 
the face of GI Joe. 

Besides clothing and shoes, Sal¬ 
vage repairs metal such as kitchen 
equipment and typewriters. Papers 
and cardboard is another item that 
comes on the must “hold” list to 
ease the critical shortage in wood 
production. Rags as well can be 
used—either to make papers or for 
use in machine shops for cleaning 
purposes. 

The procedure for sale of all sal¬ 
vage goods is the same in the army 
as in civil life. Formal written bids 
are sent to “outside” concerns on 
all materials for sale and the high¬ 
est bidder is the customer. An 
owner of a hog farm collects all 
garbage for his stock; waste paper, 
dry and wet, is carefully segregated 
and sold to a news concern; a tal¬ 
low company buys all grease from 
the kitchen for future use on the 
battle fronts; egg crates are re¬ 
turned to help alleviate any shortage 
in the poultry business. And so it 
goes for all types of salvageable 
materials whether scrap metal or 
rags . . . right down the list. The 
proceeds, they revert back to the 
source of expenditure—the Army. 

While articles of all types which 
might constitute junk to he indi¬ 
vidual are needed and can be used, 
(Continued on page three) 
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A SHORT CUT TO VICTORY MADE 
POSSIBLE BY SKILLED SOLDIERS 


Uclans Celebrate 
Coming—Get Your 
Reservation Now 

Alumni of UCLA, now in the 
Military Services are invited to 
attend a UCLA Reunion Saturday, 
November 13, in connection with 
the UCLA—University of California 
football game. A special Alumni 
section has been reserved for the 
game at California Stadium and a 
special service Alumni tables at the 
reunion dance that night at the 
Hotel Claremont in Berkeley. 

A special price of $1.10 has been 
made for grads now in uniform. 
Civilians accompanying the Uni¬ 
form Grads will be admitted at the 
regular price of $2.20 for seats in 
the same section. 

Checks will me made payable to 
A.S.U.C., should be mailed to Clin¬ 
ton W. Evans, general manager, 
A.S.C.P., Stevens Union Bldg. 
Specify in your letters whether the 
tickets are to be mailed or placed 
in the “Will Call Booth” at the 
stadium. For the dance the cover 
charge is $1.00 per person. Make 
checks payable to Claremont Hotel. 
Enclose check for football ticket 
remittance to Clinton W. Evans, 
Alumni of UCLA. 


MORE ABOUT 
SALVAGE 

(Continued from page one) 

friend GI joe is warned to not at¬ 
tempt a present favorite stunt—to 
salvage equipment not GI. If he 
bough his “glad rags” downtown it 
will be better if he just gives them 
to the salvage department instead of 
trying to exchange them or get new 
issue. And equally out of the ordi¬ 
nary examples of salvage problems 
seldom works. The outstanding 
recent example was furnished by 
the enthusiastic yardbird who or¬ 
dered Salvage to make him a new 
dogtag for his favorite mutt. It 
didn’t work! 

Plans have been made by Steel 
industry committees in conjunction 
with the Army and War Production 
Board to move all scrap from re¬ 
mote areas so that the excuse that 
the scrap had not been picked up 
will not be good in any case. And 
whereas the civilian population has 
been canvassed as individuals as 
well as by organizations so has the 
Army been canvassed as an organ¬ 
ization and now as individuals to 
search for scrap and make it avail¬ 
able for fighting our enemies. 


Special skills are required to win 
this war. Lieutenant General 
Brehon B. Somervell, Commanding 
General of the Army Service Forces, 
has said that nearly two-thirds of 
the personnel in a modern army 
consists of specialists. But regular 
induction alone produces nothing 
near that number. That’s why we 
have the ASTP—the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Program—to assure 
an adequate supply of highly-skilled 
men who have officer-like qualities 
of leadership. 

This is a complex war—a war of 
sciences—where navigators by pre¬ 
cision calculation enable their 
planes to cross hundreds of miles 
of water straight to a pin point 
target. Chemists develop smoke in 
colors, for signals. Physicians in 
summer weather treat hands and 
feet frozen, in mishaps six miles 
above. Engineers build roads that 
support tanks and trucks, on 
muskeg and swamp ground that 
will not sustain the weight of a man. 

The job of training men as 
specialists and technicians, plus the 
task of training them as combat 
soldiers, is a double assignment of 
staggering size. To save time, and 
provide a short-cut to Victory, 
some 210 colleges and universities 
throughout the country are under 
contract to furnish instructors, 


class-rooms, dormitories, etc., for 
young men taking the Army Spe¬ 
cialized Training Courses. 

Another time-saving short-cut to 
Victory is the Qualifying Test for 
Civilians. This is the first of the 
Army’s several sifting processes, 
and it indicates, before the young 
man enters the Army on active 
duty, whether he can absorb 
college-level instruction without 
trouble. If he passes the Test, he 
is considered for college training on 
the subjects that will make him a 
specialist in the Chemical Warfare 
Service, the Medical Corps, the Air 
Corps, in the Provost Marshal Gen¬ 
eral’s Office, or in many other 
branches of the Army where college- 
trained men are vitally needed. 

This Qualifying Test for Civilians 
will be held Tuesday morning, 
November 9th, 1943, at nine o’clock, 
and will be offered at any high 
school, college, or university in 
the United States, where there 
are candidates who wish to take it. 

To be eligible, a candidate must 
be between 17 and 21 years of ago, 
a high school graduate, or a senior 
who will be graduating at the end 
of this semester. College students, 
of course, are also eligible, even 
though some may not hold a high 
school graduation certificate. Can- 
(Continued on Page Four) 


Conservation with 
Economy Watchword 
Of Service Forces 

In a War Department circular 
issued recently the announcement 
of an Army Conservation program 
was announced which will be initi¬ 
ated shortly within the continental 
limits of the United Staes and is 
intended to augment the endeavors 
of commanders in carrying out com¬ 
mand functions in connection with 
conservation. 

This program will facilitate the 
personal efforts of troop comman¬ 
ders through the medial of display 
posters, tags, stickers, motion pic¬ 
tures, and other timely aids de¬ 
signed to appeal to and impress the 
individual soldiers. The end sought 
in this program is to cause every 
officer and enlisted man to be 
conservation-minded by forcefully 
illustrating that his own effort in 
conservation will directly affect him 
and his unit in combat, and that 
his very life may be dependent upon 
the extent of such conservation. 

The enormous military demands 
upon the resources of our country 
and those of our Allies in the pres¬ 
ent conflict are without precedent in 
history and require that the maxi¬ 
mum effective use be obtained from 
every item of A.rmy supplies and 
equipment. The conservation of 
these items is a matter of prime im¬ 
portance to the economy of the 
country and is engaging the com¬ 
bined efforts of all concerned. 

Conservation includes: 

Use of equipment for its intended 
purpose; use of minimum amount of 
supplies and equipment to accom¬ 
plish the desired result; proper care, 
preservation, and timely repair of 
equipment to maintain its maximum 
efficiency; reuse of supplies or com¬ 
ponents which can be economically 
repaired or preserved; conversion 
of supplies that have served their 
complete original purpose to other 
economical usefulness. 

All officers are urged to encour¬ 
age the development and practice 
of conservation measures by indi¬ 
viduals within their commands. In¬ 
dividuals who initiate original uni¬ 
que, and valuable ideas of outstand¬ 
ing proved worth for the conser¬ 
vation of supplies and equipment 
should receive: special commenda¬ 
tion ior such personal contributions. 



DR. A. GIOVANNI 


Master magician has just mystified an audience of CpI. John 
Danielson, Ptv. Francis Hunt, and Pvt. Floyd MacLeod as he 
extracted a cigarette from the uniform of the "unknown 
soldier" on the left. The Doctor spent an afternoon last week 
entertaining the patients at the Recreation Center and on 

the wards. 
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THE 
OBSERVER 
<ffi> SAW 


Colonel Russell H. Patterson and 
Major Charles F. McCuskey back 
from the invasion of Philadelphia 
and we have yet to learn just what 
they did to the Democrats there. 


Colonel William A. Boyle, one 
time Lettermanite, dropping in for 
a chat with old friends while en 
route to his new station as Post 
Surgeon at Seattle. 


MORE ABOUT 

_SHORT CUT_ 

(Continued from Page One) 
didates who are under eighteen will 
be offered military scholarships if 
they pass the Test, thereby getting 
as much as a year’s college training 
in advance, at government expense, 
before they are inducted into the 
Army. 

Complete details are given in a 
free information booklet entitled 
“The Qualifying Test for Civilians,” 
which can be obtained from any 
high school principal or college 
dean. Sample questions are given, 
so the young man can see what the 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, November 7, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


MORE ABOUT 
SOLDIERS INVENT 


EDITORIAL 

COURAGE 

Courage is the duty of a sol¬ 
dier—Physical courage—but 
there is another kind of cour¬ 
age; the kind that doesn't 
make the front pages; the kind 
for which there are no medals; 
the kind we have to go to New 
Guinea's jungles or to Europe 
to discover. 

MORAL COURAGE — The 
courage that carries a man 
through despised or onerous 
daily tasks—cheerfully—un¬ 
complainingly. 

Where is it found? Look 
around you, Soldier! 

It's found in the wardman 
who may have been a lawyer. 
In the maintenance worker 
who was an artist. In the sur¬ 
gical technician who was a 
farmer. 

It is found right here at 
home or the hospital. In a mil¬ 
lion and one privates and Pfc's, 
doing a million and one seem¬ 
ingly unimportant jobs. 

And so, to you men who feel 
disheartened because you're 
not over there in the thick of 
it winning battles, remember 
that the home-front is part of 
the battle-line, too. And that 
home-front courage is what 
makes the battle-front courage 
worth while. 


MORE ABOUT 
ARMISTICE 

(Continued from Page One) 

Post of the Presidio, Colonel George 
Munteanu, has lent his fullest co¬ 
operation to the programs for the 
observance of Armistice Day and 
has done much to make them pos¬ 
sible for the past three years. 


Lieut. Hubert Missildine looking 
forward to escorting a celebrity 
hither and yon about the reserva¬ 
tion. 

* * * 

Captain Josh Eppinger, energetic 
PRO, being held in one spot for a 
long time. It can be done. 

* * * 

Sgt. Don Bellinger, being inter¬ 
viewed over KPO, and acting like 
the veteran he is. 

■ * * * # 

Colonel Luther R. Poust, com¬ 
manding officer of Hammond Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, a visitor in our midst 

on Thursday last. 

* * * 

Sgt. Sammy DeMauro staging a 
snappy comeback on F-2 and ready 
to take on anyone his weight. 

* * * 

The first step in the alterations 
which will give added capacity to 
the P.X. Grill. 


Postal Zone Numbers 
Must Appear on All Mail 

Washington (CNS) — Postal 
zone numbers have been estab¬ 
lished for use ih more than 100 
cities by the United States Post 
Office Department and you’d bet¬ 
ter include them in the letters 
you write your various gal friends 
or Uncle Sam won’t help you 
with your woomancing by mail. 
The larger cities have been di¬ 
vided into zones and each zone 
is numbered. The number, which 
you and nobody else MUST write 
in each and every address, helps 
4F postal clerks sort your mail 
into the correct pigeon holes for 
speedy delivery. (All the 1A 
clerks are handling APO mail 
these days.) For instance if your 
honey lives in an E. 42d street 
apartment in New York City you 
should address her letters “Miss 
Rose O’Day, 305 E. 42d St., New 
York, 17” and be sure that “17” 
is there or she may never get 
your latest love sonnet. 


Test will be like. Of course, there 
is no obligation whatever for 
students to enlist before taking the 
Test. The examination is solely to 
discover those who are of college 
calibre, for reserve or after-induc¬ 
tion training in the arts and 
sciences vital to winning of the war. 

It is one of the Short-Cuts to 
Victory. 


Thirteen No Jinx 
For This Soldier 

To Staff Sergeant Paul J. Spina 
of Frankfort, N. Y., one of four men 
recently marooned 148 days on a 
glacier, the number 13 is another 
way of saying “Army.” Serviceman 
guest on Columbia’s “Sammy Kaye 
Show,” he confided to the maestro 
that “13” has been shadowing him 
since first he received his draft 
questionnaire on February 13, 1942. 

On March 13 he was inducted 
into the Army. He wasn’t in camp 
long before they started to ship 
men to Keesler Field, Miss. He 
was the 13th man sent. 

At Keesler Field he put up at 
Barracks No. 13 and attended the 
413th Technical School Squadron. 
He later attended an aerial school 
for engineers and wasn’t a bit sur¬ 
prised when he discovered the book 
assigned to him was No. 13. 

In fact he’d come to rely so much 
on his jinx that he was certain 
when the plane crashed in the 
Arctic that he’d be rescued by the 
13th. Instead he and his friends 
sat on the ice for 148 days. Well, 
those numbers, incidentally, add up 
to 13. 

Numerologist Sammy Kaye says 
his guest is well placed in the 
Army look: 

S-T-A-F-F S-E-R-G-E-A-N-T . . . 
it adds up to 13. 


(Continued from Page One) 

Zbikowcki of Milwaukee who in¬ 
vented a special punch which en¬ 
ables plane workers to mark the 
center of a rivet head that is to be 
drilled out for repairs. The punch 
makes a small hole in the exact 
center of the rivet thus making it 
simple to place a drill there and 
ream out the old rivets. 

S/Sgt. Russell Schick of Cleve¬ 
land recently started to wonder 
about difficiencies in gun sights 
which were not adjustable for 
long-range firing according to 
some pilots. Schick invented a new 
adjustable ring and post sight for 
a certain type of gun. Now—with 
the aid of his invention—gunners 
may adjust their sights for vir¬ 
tually any range within the hit¬ 
ting power of bullets. For this in¬ 
vention, Sgt. Schick won high 
praise from a high officer of the 
Eighth Air Force. 

Just call it “GIngenuity.” 


UndergroundPlanePlantFound 

Naples (CNS) —Allied troops 
here discovered a completely 
equipped aircraft engine factory 
hidden in four caverns under the 
city. 



To 2nd Lieut, and Mrs. Frederick 
Leederman, a girl, Patricia Ann, 
born October 27 th, weight eight 
pounds five ounces. 

The 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Ernest H. 
Hamlett, a girl, Eola Semple, born 
October 29th, weight seven pounds 
six ounces. 

To Private and Mrs.. Daniel P. 
Sanders, a boy, Herbert Francis, 
born October 31st, weight four 
pounds fourteen ouncesj. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Pvt. Harry A. Steed, Jr. 


From the fabulous city of New 
Orleans comes our Buck of the 
Week, Private Harry A. Steed, Jr. 
His home town has been this famous 
city in the Old South for many 
years, and he sings it’s praises 
highly. 

Possessing a real “N’ Awlins” ac¬ 
cent Harry is a great favorite with 
his fellow-workers in the Receiving 
Office, where he has been on duty 
for many months. He firmly states 
that his home town is the most 
interesting city in the United States, 
and boasts traditions, foods and 
scenic beauty which is unequalled. 
The Famous French Quarter is the 
cultural center of the deep South, 
and Harry gets a little on the home¬ 
sick side when he recounts the 
features of the old home town. 

Private Steed received his grade 
and high school education in New 
Orleans and Oakdale, Louisiana, 
and enrolled in Tulane University, 
choosing a commercial course. He 
was hard at work with his studies 
when his induction papers arrived, 
and on March 18, 1942 he was 
changed from a Tulane student to 
a soldier in the Army. He was sent 
to Camp Grant for basic training 
and from there was sent to Letter- 
man General Hospital, where on the 
second day he was assigned tq the 
Receiving Office, and has been 
there ever since. His duties include 
clerical work and numerous other 
duties, which makes him a busy 
soldier most of the day. 

Private Steed likes to collect 
phonograph records; a complete 
symphony preferred, and enjoys 
hearing them on a good machine. 
His former position as a clerk in a 
music store gave him a fine oppor¬ 
tunity to pursue his favorite hobby. 
Photography is another pastime of 
our Buck, and making good pictures 
is something he enjoys a great deal. 


Captured Soldier from Letterman Wrote 
Impressions of American Ideals 

The following expression of ideals was written by Pvt. 
Arda M. Hanenkrat, a member of the Medical Detach¬ 
ment of this hospital. He was subsequently assigned to 
the Philippines and fell captive to the enemy when 
Corregidor fell. So far as is known he is still in the 
hands of the enemy. 


Sometimes the spirit is strong, 
but the flesh is weak. When ask¬ 
ing for ideals, this must be re¬ 
membered. Ideals born of patriot¬ 
ism are slowly tried by reality. 
What ideals does an American 
have? 

These are the things I have 
been taught about my country¬ 
men: Americans are brave be¬ 
cause they love liberty; they are 
loyal because they have faith in 
the future of their country; they 
are democratic because they are 
free men; and that for these 
reasons, my country will always 
be victorious. 

Two thousand years ago, a man 
standing before a Roman judge¬ 
ment seat, made a statement that 
has resounded thru the centuries. 
“I am a Roman, I appeal to Cae¬ 
sar,” stated Paul, the Jew. His 
Caesar was the court of last 
appeals, the maker and interpre¬ 
ter of law, but he was also a man. 
Today, a man says “I am an 
American, I ask justice” and he 
has the power of a hundred and 
thirty million people behind each 
word, regardless of his race, color, 
or creed. Such Americanism is 
ascendent, not decadent. 

The founders of our country, 
taught by their past and present, 
envisioned a future of free men, 
so they gave us our Constitution 
that it might guide us toward 
this end. Our Constitution is our 
protection. ..It is the bond which 
holds us together yet gives us in¬ 
dividual opportunities. I will 
fight to protect and preserve the 
Constitution of my Government, 
because without it I have no 
rights, my home, family and 
friends have no protection. 

My - childhood dreams always 
included some distant battlefield, 
where I might fight and perhaps 
give my life for home and coun¬ 
try. These were glorious visions, 
enlarged by adventure stories 
filled with thrills of war and con¬ 
quest, but now they are tainted 
with reality. I am twenty-five 
years old and my country has 


♦ - . 

called me to serve her. I did not 
wait for the draft, but volun¬ 
teered. However, due to bad 
eyesight, I was placed in the 
Medical Department, so, if I reach 
a battlefield, I will not be among 
the fighters, but will be unarmed 
and exposed to fire, aiding the 
wounded. 

When each of us was bom we 
made a compact with our coun¬ 
try. We traded life, fortune, and 
honor for opportunity, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness. I can¬ 
not give my life for my country, 
it already is my country’s to use 
as it sees fit. All I can do is to 
be a constant guardian of that 
life until my country asks for it. 

I have but one regret and that 
is I may not have a son to carry 
on for my country. 

New Life Rafts 
Carry Supplies 
To Fight Sea 

By Camp Newspape^ervice 

The perils of the open sea— 
which in all the wars of history 
have haunted seamen—are being 
nullified by the Army and Navy. 

The Army, in particular, has 
provided a number of means by 
which soldiers may protect them¬ 
selves while drifting around in 
the sea. Compact, seaworthy and 
improved life rafts equipped with 
food rations, medical supplies, 
sunburn preventatives and even 
fishing tackle are now provided 
the crews of bombers as well as 
ships. 

The Army starts protecting the 
soldier the minute he leaves a 
sinking ship or a shattered plane. 
His own gear will keep him afloat 
until he locates a raft. Once on 
the raft his safety is virtually 
assured. 

In a recent test of new cast¬ 
away equipment nine soldiers 
voluntarily spent six days and 
nights floating around on a raft 
in the Gulf of Mexico. All of them 
survived the experience in excel¬ 
lent health. 

The “guinea pig” rafts were 
equipped with rations and life- 
maintaining equipment now com¬ 
mon to all rafts used in the Army 
Air Forces. Throughout the ex-* 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



Clara W. Woodruff, 

1st Lieut., Army Nurse Corps 

The ranks of those people who 
have a penchant for folding their 
tents and silently stealing away were 
augmented during the past week by 
the quiet departure of 1st Lieuten¬ 
ant Clara W. Woodruff from our 
Midst. Miss Woodruff at the expira¬ 
tion of the terminal leave will pass 
to retired list of the Regular Army. 

It was back in 1918 that Lieuten¬ 
ant Woodruff joined the Army 
Nurse Corps and she stayed with it 
all these years until now when she 
is compelled to retire by reason of 
physical disability incurred in line 
of duty. 

Miss Woodruff was born in Ithaca, 
N. Y., and took her professional 
training at the Peoples’ Co-opera¬ 
tive Hospital in Sayre, Pa., where 
following her graduation she did 
private nursing. Specializing in lab- 
ratory work added to her qualifica¬ 
tions and increased her usefulness 
to the Army in the good old days of 
peace where the nurses were the 
main support of the medical staffs 
in our hospitals. What a doctor 
could not do a nurse did. Like all 
of the members of the A.N.C. Lieu¬ 
tenant Woodruff had her share of 
duty on foreign stations. 

Lieutenant Woodruff had a hob¬ 
by. We might even say a hobby 
horse, but it would have to be in 
the plural to tell the whole story. 
The lady liked horses. The sport of 
kings had a strong devotee in the 
little laboratory lady from Letter- 
man, and if one had something good 
in the 1st or the 4th, the laboraory 
was the place to leave that informa¬ 
tion. 

. Lieutenant Woodruff had a smile 
for all comers and all occasions and 
we like to feel that she faces the fu¬ 
ture with the same bright smile. A 
future we hope will bring her ev¬ 
erything she planned for her days 
of leisure. 
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COLONEL HARVEY F. HENDRICKSON 
TAKES OVER AS CHIEF OF O.P.S. 



Colonel HARVEY F. HENDRICKSON, M. C. 
Chief of Out Patient Service 
★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
Technician Fifth Grade Richard F. 
Ingram and Privates Paul E. Adkins 
and Jason E. Lamphere. 

* * * 

Discharged for the convenience of 
the government during the week 
were Privates Edwin T. Elliott, Paul 
E. Clark and Eugene H. Steele. 
Much success to them in their new 
roles as civilians. 

* * * 

Best of luck to Sergeant Sidney 
Royse who was transferred to a new 
outfit and Private Joseph H. Grif¬ 
fith who left during the week to 
attend ASTP schooling at the Uni¬ 
versity of California. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Charles W. Walton receiv¬ 
ing a pair of baby shoes in the mail 
from the folks at home. And blue 
for a “boy.” 

* * * 

Pvt. Rene Iacomini spending most 
of his free time on the 2nd floor 
of the Administration building. 

* * * 

Pvt. Thomas C. Hackett back from 
furlough and still thinks that Kan¬ 
sas City is as good as ever—and 
ready to argue about it. 

* * * 

WO Clyde Lester ‘Jeeter to most 
of the personnel here’ with his fin¬ 
ger in the Cash Till in the finance 
office down town. 

* * * 

Congratulations are in order for 
T/4th Gr. Harold Junso who takes 
the fatal marriage step in the near 
future. 

* * * 

The number of Detachment mem¬ 
bers attending the races at Bay 
Meadows—and we hear that it is 
not in the interests of the Army 
Emergency Relief. 

* * * 

Sgt. Lorenzo Hawkins back from 
furlough and all ready for work. 
Idaho reports—but good! 


There are two offices under the 
government of the United States 
where the incumbent must demon¬ 
strate possession of a wealth of act, 
finesse, diplomacy, and good com¬ 
mon sense. One office is that of the 
Secretary of State in Washington 
and the other is that of he Chief 
of the Outpatient Service here at 
Letterman. 

Taking over that important as¬ 
signment as of Monday of this week 
is Colonel Harvey F. Hendrickson, 
Medical Corps, who is no stranger 
to Letterman or to the Outpatient 
Service in operation here. For over 
two years back in 1935-1937 he was 
an assistant to the chief of the 
service in an office just across the 
hall from where he now directs the 
department. 

Colonel Hendrickson was born in 
Sharon, Penn., on May 29, 1900, 
went away out to the University of 
Washington in Seattle for his B. S. 
and then back to the University of 
Pennsylvania for his doctorate in 
Medicine. On graduation he was 
appointed to an internship in the 
army at Walter Reed General Hos¬ 
pital and a year later attended the 
Army Medical School for post 
graduate work in medicine as well 
as the Army Medical Field Service 
School for the military aspect of his 
profession. 

Next followed a two year tour at 
Fort Worden, Washington, then two 
years at Schofield Barracks. In 


he moved on to Fort Logan in 
Colorado. Foreign service again 
came his way with a tour in the 
Canal Zone at Ft. Randolph. With 
the organization of Barnes General 
Hospital in Vancouver, Washington, 
he returned to the Pacific North¬ 
west and was executive officer there 
at the time of his transfer to the 
Field Forces in July 1942. 

With the rapid expansion of the 
medical department came the organ¬ 
ization of hospitals for duty with 
the troops in the field and Colonel 
Hendrickson was assigned to or¬ 
ganize and command the 42nd 
Evacuation Hospital at Ft. Leonard 
Wood, Missouri. In October of 
1942 he was assigned to the com¬ 
mand of the 27th Evacuation Hospi¬ 
tal which was an affiliated unit 
comprised of personnel from the 
University of Illinois Medical School. 
There was a period of illness after 
leaving that outfit and then the 
Colonel was ordered to Letterman. 

The Colonel was not always an 
army man as during World War I 
he was a member of the Naval Unit 
at the University of Washington 
which was part of the Naval Re¬ 
serve Force at the time. 

In 1925 Colonel Hendrickson was 
married to Miss Mary Alice Shaw, 
who as he states it, “Came clean 
from Pittsburgh.” They have one 
daughter, now fifteen years old. 

Colonel Hendrickson’s parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. S. Hendrickson, 
formerly of Pennsylvania are resi¬ 
dents of Seattle, Washington since 
1905. 


717 — 


The general expansion program 
finds the organization toeing the 
mark and fast {assimilating the new 
men into a prcogressive unit. Too 
much can’t be said for the training 
program now in progress in the 
organization. It is intensive, far 
reaching and ttends toward building 
morale and a sound foundation for 
the future and! can be used both in 
army and civillian life. 

Halloween found many of the 
men of the oorganization being in¬ 
vited to partiies and festivities all 
over the city.. Several of the men 
were guests of the Buchanan U.S.O. 
and Commumity Center. A very 
good time wsas enjoyed by all. 

S/Sgt. Luither Johnson, Pvts. 
A. Bragg anid Orbia Holloway are 
still on the sick list, but we are 
wishing therm speedy recovery. 

The following group of men are 
to be congratulated on the interest 
that they hiave displayed in their 
work at Lestterman Hospital, they 
are: Pvts. iLeroy Dancer, Joachim 
R. Chretin, Clemens Garnett, Mar- 
cellus Tysoon, Elzie Jones, James 
Kindale, Dam Bell, Solomon Walker, 
Soloman Hiill and Cpl. Albert Lin¬ 
ton. (Keeep up the good work 
fellows.) 

Realizing* the importance of the 
San Franci:isco War Chest drive the 
717th respoonded whole heartedly to 
the cause. . The scope that the war 
chest coveers, especially during these 
times, is vvastly appreciated by men 
in the serwice as well as civilians. 

Blugie, (Company Cat) has be¬ 
come a fifull fledged corporal. He 
received a a commendation from the 
front offiefice for musing. 

That fafast stepping tennis team, 
composed.*d of S/Sgt. Willie Reid and 
Pvt. Ambibrose Jackson has defeated 
all comerers to date and are looking 
for new ✓ opponents to conquer. 

Lt. JohDhn W. Cordell will be listen¬ 
ing to v wedding bells in the very 
near fututure. The entire company 
wishes Y him success in his matri¬ 
monial v venture. 

The fi field litter training group is 
the env.nvy of the organization, they 
are the ;e most improved group in the 
companjny area. They are setting a 
good e> example for the rest of the 
organization. 


MP Sgt. Joseph Pagan taking steps 
down matrimony’s long aisle to- I 1933 he was ordered to duty at Let- 
morrow. * terman and stayed until 1937 when 
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MISS BUKKY IS NOW A TWO BARRED 
CHIEF NURSE ON LETTERMAN STAFF 



CAPTAIN IRENE BUKKY, A.N.C. 

Assistant to the Principal Chief Nurse and recently elevated 

in rank. 

★ ★ ★ 


When the silver bars of a captain 
n the Army Nurse Corps were 
pinned on the shoulders of Miss 
Irene Bukky on Tuesday morning 
of this week it indicated that some¬ 
thing like a record had been estab T 
lished by the competent assistant to 
our Principal Chief Nurse. Miss 
Bukky joined the Army Nurse Corps 
in November 1942 and less than a 
year later won her captaincy. 

Captain Bukky was born in 
Cleveland, Ohio, but attended grade 
and high school in Madison of the 
same state. For her professional 
training she went back to Cleve¬ 
land at the Mt. Sinai Hospital 
School of Nursing. While there 
Captain Bukky took post graduate 
work at Western Reserve University, 
specializing in Ward Administration, 
Teaching, Surgical Supervising, and 
Psychology. For five years she 
remained on the staff of Mt. Sinai 
Hospital in an administrative ca¬ 


pacity. 

Prior to enrolling in the ANC 
Captain Bukky was assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Nurses at Cedars of Lebanon 
Hospital in Hollywood for three 
years since March of this year the 
captain has been assistant to the 
Principal Chief Nurse at Letterman. 
Her training and experience make 
her a very valuable asset to the 
Army Nurse Corps. 

In peace time when a promotion 
occurs ihery is always some form 
of celebration to mark the event 
but with a war going on in all 
parts of the globe there is not time 
to pause to celebrate anything save 
a major victory on one of the battle 
fronts. 

However, it is believed that Cap¬ 
tain Bukky will remember the 
occasion of this promotion for the 
simplicity of the ceremony which 
moved her up one rank. 

The French do have such quaint 
—and memorable—customs. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Cpl. Leo E. Schutz, Jr. has been 
recently informed that his request 
for Transport Service has been 
accepted officially. Cpl. Schutz will 
leave this station for Fort Mason, 
California, during the latter part of 
this week, and is happy about it— 
yes, emphatically!! 

Sgt. Daniel Mahoney and T/4th 
Gr. Donald Farling back from de¬ 
tached service and a fifteen day 
furlough '-espectively, have been 
heard relating all the fun they had 
and the places they saw on their 
travels, “Why don’t we do this 
more often”? 

Pvt. Hugh G. Dorminy has been 
seen preaching diligently to none 
other than Pvt. Robert I. Stomong! 
Well, Stomong, what have you done 
now? 

The “Immortal Corporal” has 
been seen parading around town in 
a ‘42 Dodge coupe, and with the 
very enjoyable company of a lovely 
blond Wave! When questioned 
about it the “Immortal Corporal” 
stated that she has him” walking 
around in a storm.” 

According to reports T/4th Gr. 
Irving Halman has been bucking for 
a soft mess attendant’s job. And it 
was only a few days ago that he 
was noticed doing a very excellent 
job of picking and distributing 
silverware in the General Mess hall! 

T/4th Gr. Joe M. Gamand, en¬ 
listed instructor of the X-Ray 
School, left during the early part 
of this week on detached service 
to Foster General Hospital, Jackson, 
Mississippi. On the return trip he 
hopes to visit his friends and rela¬ 
tives at Los Angeles, California. 

2nd Lieut. Jean F. Halliwell, 
Army Nurse Corps, from Camp 
Cook, California, and a sister of 
T/4th Gr. Jack P. Halliwell, Jr., 
was a visitor at the Medical Dept. 
Enlisted Technicians’ School during 
last weekend. Lt. Halliwell spent a 
few pleasant days here with Sgt. 
Halliwell. 

S/Sgt. Harris L. Hitt and T/4th 
Gr. Donald L. Stone arrived at the 
schools from detached service early 
this week. Both men reported hav¬ 
ing a grand time on the trip. Oh 
yes, “Burro” Hitt lost some weight 
—due to the food rationing on the 
trains!! 

Pvt. Charles M. Jacott, Army Air 


Forces, Unassigned, who has been 
attached to Headquarters Section for 
the past few weeks for quarters, 
rations and administration, was 
transferred early this week to the 
Army Air Force Basic Training 
Center, Amarillo Field, Amarillo, 
Texas. Immediately upon arriving, 
Pvt. Jacott will commence training 
as an Aviation Cadet! 


The Detachment has probably 
now the greatest hitch-hiker ever 
known around here. He is Pvt. 
William H. Henderson assigned as 
a clerk at headquarters. It is known 
that he has hitch-hiked over 60,000 
miles in the last year and one-half. 
Besides traveling all over the nation 
several times, he has journeyed into 
Canada and Mexico. 


News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Atlanta (CNS) — Film star 
Jeanette MacDonald carried her 
lunch in a suitcase aboard a train. 
She explained “Just in case we 
can’t get into the diner.” 


Chicago (CNS)— Charles Skro- 
denis, 29, liked mystery novels so 
well that he used to reenact them 
at home. He made his wife, Jose¬ 
phine, lie all night long on the 
bedroom floor pretending she was 
a corpse according to her testi¬ 
mony in her divorce suit here. 


Glacier Park, Mont. (CNS) — 

Mountain climbers used to toll 
a large bell after ascending to 
the peaks. Now the bells are scrap 
iron so the mountaineers yodel. 


Hollywood (CNS) —Doris 
Rhodd, 17, and Betty Reeves, 16, 
were in love with the same mar¬ 
ried man. One night, armed with 
knives, they met in the moonlight 
with seconds to fight a duel for 
his affections. Doris was stabbed 
in both arms, Betty in the face. 
The man over whom they fought, 
a bus driver, said he hardly knew 
either girl. 


Indianapolis (CNS) — Local 
draft boards report men quit de¬ 
fense jobs to join the Army. The 
men think the war will soon be 
over and they want to get in be¬ 
fore it’s too late to become vet¬ 
erans. 


Minneapolis (CNS)— The man¬ 
power shortage has hit the fed¬ 
eral court here. There aren’t 
enough jurors. 


Norristown, Pa. (CNS) — A 

“new type of safety chute” was 
being demonstrated by firemen. 
“It replaces the old-fashioned 
safety net,” explained chief Miles 
Riley. During the demonstration 
a rope broke and a fireman fell 
15 feet and broke his elbow. 


Parma, Ida. (CNS)—The high 
school band turned out to cheer 
up hard working trainmen clear¬ 
ing up a minor wreck. Someone 
passed the hat, and collected $60 
for the band. 


Portland, Ore. (CNS)—A1 Falk- 
man was counting his roll of $290 
at a bank counter. A passerby in¬ 
formed him he had dropped a 
buck. There was no bill on the 
floor. When Falkman looked up 
there was no $290 either. 

Rochester (CNS) — Junior 
started eating a shoe ration stamp. 
Momma grabbed the half eaten 
coupon and rushed to the ration 
board. They promised her a new 
one because she had provided 
evidence of destruction. 


San Antonio (CNS);—Restaura¬ 
teurs have been terrorized by a 
cross-eyed bandit who orders 
wheat cakes, pulls a gun when 
the check comes, backs out the 
door and rides away on a bicycle. 
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This Is The Man 
Behind The Man 
Behind The Camera 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


Sports Slants 

By Camp New»paper Service 



Robert A. Cantacessi, 
Private, Signal Corps 
★ ★ ★ 

Responsible for the final assembly 
and proper shipment of the thou¬ 
sands of photographic prints that 
leave the Photo Lab., Private 
Robert A. Cantacessi is kept busy— 
but not too busy to break off with 
his own inimitable brand of “double 
talk” to confuse, amuse and abuse 
his fellow soldiers now and then. 
Background for this sad faculty, 
says Bob, is his schooling at Fre¬ 
mont High School, Los Angeles. 
Since you cannot be marked wrong 
if nobody can understand the 
answers you give, he had it all 
figured to get good grades. How 
it would have worked out is prob¬ 
lematical, since Bob’s neighbors on 
the draft board disrupted gradu¬ 
ation and induction. 

Cantacessi was born in Los Ang¬ 
eles, on July X4, 1924. Inevitably, 
as happens to all L. A. kids, Bob 
grew up, going to school, sun-tan¬ 
ning on the beach and vacationing 
at Catalina Island or Lake Arrow¬ 
head. While at Fremont he took 
two years of photography, which he 
intends as a business proposition. 
His hobby, though, is music, and in 
this connection he played the tuba 
for a short time. He had to give it 
up because he could not get a 
plumber’s union card. So he turned 
to singing. His big ambition is to 
some day become a vocalist with a 
dance band. 

Not married as yet, Bob’s plans 
are tentatively set for a wife-taking 
in a couple of years—or whenever 
his girl asks him—which ever is 
sooner. 


Our goal is the "T" Flag, and there is only one way to get 

it. We must show that at least 90% of our civilian personnel 
is investing at least 10% of their gross pay in War Bonds 
through the Payroll Reservation Plan. Just as in every con¬ 
test this one will also require the cooperation of ALL em¬ 
ployees on the post. A concerted assault on the gates of "in¬ 
difference" by all employees will achieve our goal and bring 
the blue "T" Flag to Letterman. 

It must be remembered that this post does not receive 
credit for Bonds purchased off the post. Our standing is re¬ 
flected by the number of employees participating in the Pay¬ 
roll Reservation Plan. Ultimately the purchase of War Bonds 
is the most important fact., and where you buy them is next 
in importance as well as a point of argumentation. One of 
the greatest factors in favor of the Payroll Reservation Plan 
is that it engenders a spirit of comradship and cooperation 
amongst the employees. The various departments that make 
up our organization are competing for the inter-department¬ 
al "T" Flag. To date, four departments, the Civilian Person¬ 
nel, Office, Book bindery. Library and Print Shop have been 
awarded the blue banner and certificate for 90% partici¬ 
pation and 10% investment. It is hoped that the remaining 
departments will follow suit. The requirements are simple; 
each employee in your department investing 10% of his or 
her gross pay monthly in the Payroll Plan qualifies your 
group. Notify the War War Bond Office when your depart¬ 
ment meets the requirements and the banner is yours. 



LETTERMAN WINS ANOTHER TROPHY 
Lieut. Hubert L. Missildine (left) Special Service Officer, 
sharing a grip with Staff Sgt. Merle C. West on the cup 
awarded the winning soft ball team in the Presidio League. 


The Philadelphia Phillies have 
signed A1 Verdel, a 22-year-old 
right handed pitcher, recently dis¬ 
charged from the Army at Ft. 
Dix, N.J. Verdel won 36, lost 6 
for Ft. Dix last summer. 


Although they’re not playing 
much football right now, the PTs 
in the Solomons have some men 
who used to play a lot of it. They 
could scare up a backfield of By¬ 
ron (Whizzer) White, All Amer¬ 
ican from Colorado; Bill Sangster 
of USC; Bed McLean, SMU and 
New York Giants star, and A1 
Snowball of Amherst, all sta¬ 
tioned in the area. 


Pvt. Townsend Walter (Timmy) 
Hoopes, captain of the Yale foot¬ 
ball team, has been transferred in 
mid-season to Parris Island for 
training with the Marines. 

Those performing Baers, Sgt. 
Max and Sgt. Buddy, who have 
been giving boxing instruction at 
Army camps in the West and 
Southwest, have been assigned 
permanently to a service com¬ 
mand headquarters at Patterson 
Field, O. 


The Lakehurst (N.J) Naval Air 
Station has come up with an all- 
around star in Ensign Bob Tit- 
chenal, formerly of the Washing¬ 
ton Redskins. Titchenal plays 60- 
minute football at Lakehurst, 
alternating at end, center and full¬ 
back. He also does all the kick¬ 
ing for the sailors. 

T/5 Wallace Hopp, former Ne¬ 
braska back, is stationed at Camp 
Kilmer, N. J. He’s the brother of 
Johnny Hopp, St. Louis Card¬ 
inals outfielder and Harry Hopp, 
Detroit Lions’ fullback. 


Last year Paul Darling was a 
Big Six All-Conference star full¬ 
back for Iowa State College. This 
year, an advanced ROTC trainee 
at his alma mater, he’s the team 
waterboy. Ineligible for the team, 
he’s helping out by carrying water 
instead of the ball. 


Cpl. Henry (Zeke) Bonura, the 

big banana salesman who used 
to play first base for the Chicago 
White Sox and the New York 
Giants, has been awarded the 
Legion of Merit for “exceptionally 
meritorious conduct” in organi¬ 
zing and managing a successful 
baseball program in the Mediter¬ 
ranean Base section last summer. 
The award was made by Gen. 
Dwight D. (Ike) Eisenhower. 

Walter Kirby Higbe, the big 
fireball Brooklyn Dodger pitcher, 
turned down a commission in the 
Merchant Marine to become a 
private in the Army at Ft. Jack- 
son, N. C. 
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Chaplain (Colonel) JAMES T. BLAKENEY 
Chief of the Chaplains Branch, Ninth Service Command. 


YOU'RE 5 FOOT 8, WEIGHT 144, 
IF YOU'RE AVERAGE SOLDI ER 


Chaplain Blakeney 
Is New Ninth Service 
Command Chaplain 

Announced recently at the Head¬ 
quarters, Ninth Service Command, 
Chaplain (Colonel) James T. Blake¬ 
ney, arrived at Fort Douglas, to 
succeed the late Chaplain (Colonel) 
Julius J. Bahst as Chief of the 
Chaplains Branch, Ninth Service 
Command. Chaplain Babst had 
succeeded Chaplain Blakeney in the 
same office early in 1942. 

Returning to the post where he 
served two previous tours of duty 
before going to the British Isles 
during the waning days of the blitz, 
Chaplain Blakeney emphasized the 
Army’s noted for an additional 1,000 
chaplains. 

Chaplain Blakeney was bom in 
Arkansas October 1, 1887, and 

served as a chaplain with the 
Arkansas National Guard from 1913 
to 1917. He was ordained in the 
Baptist Church in Little Rock, Ark., 
in 1916, and has served as a chap¬ 
lain in the Regular Army since 1917. 

While in the European Theater 
of Operations Chaplain Blakeney 
became the first American to con¬ 
duct services and preach in West¬ 
minster Abbey when he officiated 
at the Thanksgiving Day rites there 
last year. 

He also preached at the Easter 
sunrise services in Hyde Park and 
at the Easter vesper services in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral in London. 

Chaplain Blakeney served on the 
Mexican Border and in France with 
the Fourth Division where he was 
awarded the Silver Star for gal¬ 
lantry during the last war. He 
served in the Army of Occupation, 
in the Philippines, Panama and at 
Fort Douglas with the 38th Infantry 
from 1922 to 1928. 

In May, 1941, he became chaplain 
of the Ninth Corps Area (later 
the Ninth Service Command) with 
headquarters in San Francisco and 
moved to Fort Douglas when the 
headquarters was transferred early 
in 1942. 


The men who furnish food and 
clothing to American troops every¬ 
where, the Qartermaster Corps, 
have compiled untold numbers of 
official records noting these supplies. 
These figures have been carefully 
compiled and a word picture of the 
composite soldier has been an¬ 
nounced by the Philadephia Quar¬ 
termaster Depot, the largest in the 
country. 

The average man sarting service 
in the army is 5 feet 8 inches tall, 
weighs 144 pounds, has a chest 


measurment of 33^4 inches, a 31 
waist line, wears a 9^-D shoe and 
a size seven hat. 

After a few months, the recruit 
has gained weight, wears shoes one- 
half size larger and has an ex¬ 
panded chest measurement. This 
has been clearly indicated by com¬ 
prehensive sample tests, although a 
complete examination comparable 
to that given upon inducion is not 
routine. 

To keep the soldier in fighting 

(Continued on Page Three) 


Will Hdqrs. Ninth 
Service Command 
Come Back to S. F.? 

In recent weeks there has been a 
persistent rumor going the rounds 
to the effect that the headquarters 
of the Ninth Service Command would 
be moved back to San Francisco 
Attempts on the part of reporters 
to pin a definite statement on some¬ 
one in authority have failed but the 
rumor has finally found its way into 
print. 

One day last week the “Deseret 
News,” of Salt Lake, Utah, carried 
the report of the move and it was 
reprinted in one of the local papers. 
Later another of the local papers 
gave the story some space but still 
in the nature of a forecast without 
any authority. 

The public relations officer at Fort 
Douglas, present headquarters for 
the Ninth Service Command, is not 
aware of any plan to make the re¬ 
ported move, and his lack of infor¬ 
mation is shared by the public 
relations officer for the Western 
Defense Command. 

Up to the time when the Ninth 
Service Command was established 
at Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
had been for many years the army 
headquarters for everything on the 
west coast. The Presidio of San 
Francisco was established in 1777 
and ever since that date has been 
a military post and for all of that 
time it has also been a general 
headquarters for all troops in the 
western part of the country. 

The citizens of San Francisco 
have a proprietary interest in the 
location of the army headquarters 
as a natural result of the long period 
during which military affairs were 
administered from this city. 

It could be there is a collective 
‘‘Holding the thought” in the hope 
of its realization and San Francisco 
will again take its rightful place as 
military headquarters. 

But up to now it is only a rumor. 
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NEW OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY DEPARTMENT QUARTERS READY 

♦---♦- 


When the Utility Repair depart¬ 
ment at Letterman was transferred 
from this post to the Presidio there 
was much conjecture as to what 
purpose the building would be plac¬ 
ed which formerly housed this de¬ 
partment Shortly thereafter the 
matter was cleared up, when Captain 
Arthur C. Jones, M. C., officer in 
charge of the Occupational Therapy 
Department was informed that the 
building would be renovated pre¬ 
paratory to becoming the new Oc¬ 
cupational Therapy headquarters and 
workshop. So under the direction of 
Captain Jones, Miss Hazel Donelson, 
Head Therapy Aide and her assist¬ 
ants, Misses H u d a Steinmesch, 
Esther Aguado, Frances Hitch and 
Helen Barum the equipment from 
the old center plus much new equip¬ 
ment was installed in the new 
quarters. The “Open for Business” 
sign was formally tacked upon the 
door to inform all that the work of 
rehabilitation was once more being 
made available to the patients who 
require it, and in a much more spac¬ 
ious and newer building. 

Occupational Therapy is any ac¬ 
tivity, definitely prescribed and 
guided, for the distinct purpose of 
contributing to and assisting recov¬ 
ery from disease or injury. And 
though the work of rehabilitation for 
patients is very seldom if ever com¬ 
pleted at this hospital, the means 
are at hand to start a patient on the 
road to complete recovery if it is 
muscles which need reeducating or 
the opportunity to find a new place 
in the social set-up of the world in 
cases of total incapacitation such as 
blindness. 

A director for the supervision and 
teaching of the blind, Miss Margaret 
Hale, is on hand throughout the day 
to open the eyes of those who can¬ 
not see to the possibilities that lay 
ahead. And Miss Hale, is well 
schooled in that which she teaches, 
because having lost her own eye¬ 
sight she has found it necessary to 
travers^ the entire course of rehabili¬ 
tation herself before she was able 
to progress to the role of teacher. 

The benefits of occupation have 
been known for a long time and 
even as early as 200 BC the Egypt¬ 
ians made note of its value. And in 
America it was first given attention 
following the Civil War period and 
used extensively among diable sol¬ 
diers in restoring their lands to a 
productive basis. Occupational Ther¬ 
apy assumed its present form follow- 



THE LEATHER WORKING TABLE 

has been the center of much activity for convalescent 
patients who desire to make wallets, belts or other leather 
articles. Busy learning the fundamentals of the craft under 
the supervision of Therapy Aide, Miss Helen Barnum are: 
L to R—Pvt. George Aresta, S/Sgt. Bernard A. Shanks, 
Pvt. Joe Pacheco and CpI. Alfred Ferruccio. 



THE LATHE 

In the Occupational Therapy shop is popular with the 
patients. Pvt. Samuel Potter, Jr. shows interest in the wood¬ 
en plate. Pvt. Donald E. Kyle is polishing. 


ing World War I and to Canada goes 
the honor of being the first country 
to adopt organized Occupational 
Therapy as a program in the hos¬ 
pital to build up and maintain in¬ 
dividual morale, and it was suf¬ 
ficiently recognized during this time 
to warrant sending some 100 therap¬ 
ists overseas. 

Applicants for Occupational Ther¬ 
apy training for Occupational Ther¬ 
apist Registered degree, are required 
to have satisfactorily completed a 
minimum of two years of college. 
The schools offer a three-year course 
approved by the American Occu¬ 
pational Therapy Association and 
the American Medical Association. 
Two years are spent in study in the 
school and the course of study con¬ 
sists of theoretical subjects, anatomy, 
physiology, neurology, psychiatry, 
psychology and sociology, ortho¬ 
pedics, medical and surgical condi¬ 
tions, theory of occupational therapy 
and Stanford-Binet Testing. There 
are also therepeutic occupations 
leathercraft, design and painting, 
metal work, pottery, woodcarving, 
many types of textile weaving, 
basketry and various other types of 
craft. 

The third year is sp it in clinical 
practice, in hospitals having well 
established occupational therapy de¬ 
partments. After nine months in- 
terneship and one year’s work under 
a Registered Therapist, the gradu¬ 
ate becomes eligible for registration. 

The Occupational Therapist is lim¬ 
ited only by her own ability. Occu¬ 
pational Therapists can be found in 
all types of hospitals and institu¬ 
tions, such as psychiatric, tubercu¬ 
losis, orthopedic, cardiac, community 
workshop, penal, feeble minded, 
blind and deaf, and children as well 
as in the divisions of hospital, clin¬ 
ics, homebound cases, sheltered 
workshops and schools. 

Leather work is not used entirely 
for the pleasure of the work, or for 
the beauty of the finished article. 
But by making the design, carving 
the block print from linoleum, tool¬ 
ing and lacing, therapeutic value 
can be obtained in reeducating weak 
or stiffened muscles and joints of 
the fingers, elbows and the 
shoulders. 

Woodcarving is another craft that 
has many possibilities for the ex¬ 
ercise of muscles of the upper ex¬ 
tremities. Knotting can be also used 
with much the same results, with 
(Continued on page three) 
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MORE ABOUT 
THERAPY 


(Continued from page two) 

the added feature that by proper ad¬ 
justments it may be used for cor¬ 
rective posture. 

Footlooms are invaluable. They 
are not only excellent for the ex¬ 
ercising of the feet and arms but the 
exercise also is amenable to the gen¬ 
eral coordination of the body. This 
craft can be graded from a very 
simple form to complicated and in¬ 
tricate pattern weaving. This can be 
accomplished by type of looms, ma¬ 
terials used, etc., color and texture 
of materials used play an important 
part in this treatment. 

Much benefit is derived from the 
use of tools used in woodworking. 
Sanding might be used as a first 
step with graduation to heavy ham¬ 
mering and sawing. By use of bi¬ 
cycle saw and foot driven equipment 
the lower extremities of the body as 
well as the upper can be included 
in the treatment. The finishing of 
the article painting and decorating 
provide an outlet for the imagina¬ 
tion and creative talent and capa¬ 
bilities of the patient. 

Occupational Therapy plays an 
important part in the treatment pro¬ 
gram for patients on the neuropsy¬ 
chiatric service. In fact, it is fre¬ 
quently noted by the patients them¬ 
selves that the hours spent in some 
shop activity are the nearest to 
normalcy that they have encounter¬ 
ed during their hospitalization. Thus 
by a ‘job’ that is “tailored to fit” 
the patients’ immediate capabilities 
can help himself to an adjustment 
to the role he is to play in society. 
In addition the achievement of hav¬ 
ing completed something beautiful 
for which they are proud to send 
or to take home to parents or rela¬ 
tives is also an aid to the general 
morale to the patient. 

Besides the shop to which the 
patient, if he is ambulatory, may 
come there is bedside Occupational 
Therapy as well. As requests are re¬ 
ceived from the various services the 
individual patient is interviewed by 
the Aide, and some activity is plan¬ 
ned that the patient finds interest¬ 
ing and that can also be adjusted for 
bedside work. Despite the handicap 
of position, surprisingly many crafts 
can be carried on very easily, with 
proper instruction and supervision. 
The “trick to all trades” proves very 
beneficial in ward work. The mere 
desire of the patient to recover the 
use of muscles or joints to assist 



A QUARTET OF SCULPTORS 

Pvt. Richard J. Meyers, CpI. Francis J. Reynolds, T/5th Gr. 
Dean W. McDonald and Pvt. C. A. Koorman, pays no at¬ 
tention to the cameraman as they put the finishing touches 
on their models at the clay table. 



Above, some of the objects d'art completed in Occupational 

Therapy. 


him in further craft may help in his 
more rapid recovery. Thus Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy is also an economic 
factor. 

The shops are financed by the 
Recreational Department and the 
patient finances his own materials 
unless the ward officer should sug¬ 
gest that certain materials be used 
in the convalscent air of the pa¬ 
tient. In that case the materials are 
furnished he patients. If such pa¬ 
tients wish to sell some of the 
articles they have made, they are 
allowed to do so. Many convales- 
cen patients come into the open 
shop and try their skill at loom 
weaving, basketry and leather ciaft. 

The craft shops are fully equip¬ 
ped with working materials such as 
looms, saws, hammers, vises, 
squares, chisels, drills, scissors, 
knives, leather tools, carving tools 
for both wool and linoleum, paints, 
brushes, buckles and cord for mak¬ 
ing belts, certain material for rings 
and paper knives, raffia, reed and 
cane for basketry, jute and roving 
for textile weaving. 

Although the Occupational Ther¬ 
apy Department at Letterman is 
equipped to complete rehabilitation 
for patients few if any remain long 
enough to receive its full benefits. 
Consequently specialization at the 
present is on laying a good founda- 
ion course for the patient which 
will becompleted when he is evacu¬ 
ated to another hospital. 


MORE ABOUT 
AVERAGE SOLDIER 


(Continued from page one) 

trim for the first year (within the 
bounds to the contintal U. S.) the 
QM Corps spends $226.30 for his 
food; $190.23 for his clothing; $57.42 
for his individual equipment and 
$27.11 for his barrack equipment, 
making a total of $501.06. 

Weapons, ammunition, laundry, 
salvage transportation, shelter, spe¬ 
cial equipment for various forces, 
instruction, pay, coss of storage 
and distribution and similar ex¬ 
penses are not included in these 
figures. 

The cost of the individual’s food 
averages approximately 62 cents a 
day; clothing costs $114.86 at the 
ouset, plus $75.37 for maintenance 
during the first year; individual 
equipment costs $44.77 initially, plus 
$12.65 for maintenance and bar¬ 
racks equipment totals $22.91 and 
$4.20 for maintenance. 
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EDITORIAL 

RESPONSIBILITY 

Maybe it's a Yank character¬ 
istic to throw an alphabetical 
spotlight on organizations or 
situations, such as NRA, WPB, 
etc. Anyway, the ranks of the 
Army have come forward with 
some combinations that take 
the cake. Increasingly wider 
use of such letters as SNAFU, 
SUSFU, and TARFU indicate 
they are becoming a permanent 
part of Army slang. 

The last ones stand for, re¬ 
spectively, Situation Normal, 
All Fouled Up; Situation Un¬ 
changed, Still Fouled Up, and 
Things Are Really Fouled Up. 
But let us add some more to 
the list, to round out the pic¬ 
ture. 

Have you heard of RHIP and 
RHIR? If you have, it has prob¬ 
ably come in one ear and gone 
out the other, despite the fact 
that it concerns every enlisted 
man, from buck private to 
master sergeant—it is what 
makes or breaks the soldier in 
Uncle Sam's Army. 

"Rank Has Its Privileges." 
Yes, in peacetime, perhaps, but 
not in wartime, except with 
reservations. In peacetime, the 
Army is made up of men in 
pursujt of a career; today, the 
Army is composed of men who 
are in OD's by necessity, to do 
a job and do it quickly. RHIP 
is therefore okay during 1 the 
emergency only when it's kept 
in mind that the privilege is 
used to increase the efficiency 
of a soldier to carry out his re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

In wartime, RHIP should be¬ 
come RHIR—"Rank Has Its 
Responsibilities." Both draftee 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<®> SAW 


The opening intramural radio show 
starring Pvt. Hugh Ashley and his 
guitar. 


Colonel Chauncey Dovell alighting 
briefly hereabouts after a flight from 
the south Pacific and taking off al¬ 
most immediately for the east. 


We welcome to the Letterman 
General Hospital staff this week, 
two very attractive new comers in 
the persons of 2nd Lieutenants 
Esther Wicklund and Ruth Kretsch, 
of the Army Nurse Corps, from 
Camp Anza, Arlington, California. 

2nd Lieutenant Esther Wicklund 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, November 14, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Miss Vivian Lane, assistant Field 
Director, American Red Cross, pay¬ 
ing PFC calls on her many friends 
here before leaving for her new 
station at San Diego. 

A posse looking for the officer 
who had a “Dim-out” and forgot 
he was supposed to be the “Black 
out” watch. 

Pvt. Floyd Campbell on D-l draw¬ 
ing a lot of back pay and nothing 
to do with all that folding money. 

The Marinship War Fathers stag¬ 
ing a monster jamboree for all con¬ 
valescent service men on Thursday 
evening. 

The Stork Was Here 

To Captain and Mrs. Boyd H. Pul¬ 
ley, a boy, Bryant Monroe, born 
November 3rd, weight seven pounds 
seven ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. Gordon 
Langsdorf, a girl, Kathryn Gaynor, 
born November 4th, weight seven 
pounds three ounces. 

To Warrant Officer (j.g.) and Mrs. 
Theodore D. Wheldon, a girl, Baryl 
Lorraine, born November 5th, 
weight five pounds fifteen ounces. 

To Private and Mrs. Joseph J. 
Balia, a boy, Robert, born Novem¬ 
ber 6th, weight seven pounds three 
ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Alan R. Ray¬ 
mond, a girl, born November 7th, 
weight seven pounds thirteen ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Tarcy W. Car¬ 
penter, a boy, Tracy, bom Novem¬ 
ber 8th, weight seven pounds four¬ 
teen ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. August Dittman, 
a boy, Keith La Verne, bom No¬ 
vember 9th, weight ten pounds five 
ounces. 


and professional soldier are 
duty-bound to remember this: 
a man is worthy of a promotion 
only when he can adequately 
assume responsibility to which 
he is about to be promoted. 


was born in Barnum, Minnesota, 
“And” as she teasingly interpolated, 
“at a ‘tender age’ we moved to Mon¬ 
tana.” There, she received the 
earlier stages of education, when 
her family decided to move west 
and came to California. She re¬ 
ceived her training at Burnett Sani¬ 
tarium in Fresno, California and 
specialized in Surgery, spent a 
greater part of her career at the 
place where she acquired her train¬ 
ing. She enlisted in the Army 
Nurse Corps April 5, 1943 and was 
stationed at Camp Anza until she 
came to the Letterman. She has a 
keen sense of humor in addition to 
a very charming personality, and it 
is delightful to hear her tell of her 
amazing unbelievable mastery of 
bowling. 

2nd Lieut. Ruth T. Kretsch, who 
hails from New Ulm, Minnesota, 
trained at St. Mary’s Hospital in 
Minneapolis. Her training completed 
she found opportunities in the home 
town, New Ulm, to pursue her 
chosen profession. In 1937 she 
came west and deposited her be¬ 
longings at La Jolla where she lent 
her very capable services to the 
Scripps Metabolic Clinic until the 
loss of her personality from the 
clinic became a very fortunate gain 
to the Army Nurse Corps when she 
joined on November 30, 1942. Since 
that time until she joined our staff 
here at Letterman General Hospital, 
she was stationed a Camp Anza in 
Arlingon. To see Lt. Kretsch, you 
are immediately impressed with her 
very vibrant, energetic and good 
natured appearance, which divulges 
the “out-door-girl” spirit. She likes 
any kind of sport. Tennis, swim¬ 
ming and bowling are some of the 
few accomplishments of this re¬ 
markable person, when she finds 
the spare minutes which are quite 
infrequent now. 

* * * * 

Two “old timers” on the Letter- 
man staff in days of yore have 


SYMPATHY 

The sympathy of the command 
is extended to Major Lester E. 
Trethaway on the death of his 
mother which occurred early this 
week at Monterey, Calif. 


WAR CHEST 
CAMPAIGN 

The campaign for contributions to 
the San Francisco War Chest for the 
Year 1943 has resulted in the follow¬ 
ing donations from the personnel of 
Letterman General Hospital: 


Officers .$ 485.10 

Nurses . 432.50 

Enlisted Men . 

Medical Detach. 648.99 

Special Service School. 84.06 

717th... 32.10 


Total .$1682.75 


The Commanding General wishes 
to extend his expression of appreci¬ 
ation to all who contributed to the 
War Chest and notes with satisfac¬ 
tion that the figure reached in this 
campaign is a substantial increase 
over the amount subscribed last year 
in ration to the number of post per¬ 
sonnel. 


Yanks Shoot Propaganda 

Sicily (CNS)—The Yanks in 
the Sicilian campaign stuffed 
propaganda messages into hollow 
mortar-like shells and looped 
them over the enemy lines. 
“You’d better give up,” the mes¬ 
sages read. 


written back to advise of change of 
station. 1st Lieut. Orah D. Steven¬ 
son is now at Morris Field, Char¬ 
lotte, N. C., and 1st Lieut. Dorothy 
N. Zeller has moved over to the 
Army Air Base at Lemoore, Calif. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Nettie Frees came up 
from Monterey to spend the week 
end visiting her former associates 
still at Letterman. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private BENJAMIN MORRIS 


A genuine “Jayhawker” from 
Kansas, Private Benjamin F. Morris, 
is this week’s candidate for Buck of 
the Week. Ben hails from Winfield, 
Kansas, and thinks California is a 
good state, but will still take the 
good old Kansas prairie. 

Ben was born in Winfield on 
July 30, 1908, and attended school 
there, and upon completion of his 
studies immediately started working 
full-time on his parent’s farm near 
Winfield. The farm was one of 400 
acre size, and raised wheat, alfalfa 
and beef cattle, and Ben maintains 
that his work was never finished 
while he was in Kansas. 

On September 5, 1942 he was in¬ 
ducted into the army and his first 
stop was Camp Roberts for basic, 
and from there to Camp Young for 
3 months with the Ordnance De¬ 
partment, then to the Replacement 
Center at San Bernardino, California. 
From here he came to Letterman 
General Hospital, arriving here on 
June 5, 1943. He was assigned to 
duty in the Recreation Room in the 
East Post Exchange, and is on duty 
in that capacity at present. His job 
is to see that the boys “keep’ em 
on the table” and occasionally is 
heard to shout “where’s your pool 
card!” This usually brings the re¬ 
sponse, “What’s one of them?” 

His favorite sports are hunting 
and fishing. During his days in 
Kansas he was constantly hunting 
coyotes and considers searching for 
these “varmints” top-flight sport. 
Catfishing in the rivers near his 
home is also a favorite sport and 
Ben tells some tall tales about the 
size of the “cats” that he and his 
frinds have taken while on fishing 
trips. 

His mother and sister still live on 
the farm back in Winfield and his 
younger brother is also in the Medi¬ 
cal Department and is stationed at 
a large camp in Washington. 


OUR GENERALS ARE YOUNG BUT NOT 
TOO NUMEROUS IN WORLD WAR II 


We are indebted to TIME, the 
weekly newsmagazine, for the fol¬ 
lowing article on the general offi¬ 
cers in our army in the current war. 
Permission to reprint has been 
graciously given by that publication. 

—Ed. 


Outside of Washington there are 
few U. S. civilians who have seen 
many Army officers with stars on 
their shoulders. Nevertheless there 
is a popular impression that (1) the 
U. S. Army has a lot of generals, (2) 
they are much younger than the 
ones in the last war, (3) they are all 
West Pointers. 

Last week the Army took a sta¬ 
tistical look at its general officers 
which showed that two of these 
popular notions were vulgar errors. 

On Oct. 1, there were 1,100 gen¬ 
eral officers for an army totaling 
7,300,000. This is about ten times as 
many generals as in June 1940; the 
Army has since grown almost 30 
times as big. The June 1940 ratio 
of generals to lower ranks was 1 to 
2,558. The present ratio is 1 to 6,636. 
(The Germans have one general to 
3,000 airmen, or 5,000 ground troops. 
The Japs have one general for 1,860 
air, 2,400 ground troops.) 

The youthful look of present-day 
generals is due to their soldierly 
contours. Average age of the Army’s 
generals (excluding retired officers 
returned to active duty) is 51. Av¬ 
erage age of generals appointed from 
line branches of the Regular Army 
in World War I (as of Nov. 11, 1918) 
was 51 and one month. 

Attendance at West Point is a use¬ 
ful, but not necessary, requirement 
for promotion to star rank. Of the 
971 general officers appointed from 
Regular Army Promotion List 
Branches (excluding retired officers 
on active duty) in this war, 437 
,about 45%) are graduates of the 
Military Academy. Fifteen present- 
day generals are Annapolis men. 
(Example: Major General Lewis H. 
Brereton, Air Forces commander 
overseas.) 

The Army’s new census of its gen¬ 
erals shows the wholesome effect of 
promotion by merit rather than by 
seniority. Fifteen of the general offi¬ 
ce; s on active duty are less than 40. 
Some notably exceptions to senior¬ 
ity: 

Youngest general Edward J. Tim- 
berlake Jr., who was still 33 when 
promoted to brigadier for outstand¬ 


ing combat duty with the Air Forces 
overseas. 

Brigadier General Dean C. Stroth¬ 
er, 35, promoted for work with a 
fighter command in the South 
Pacific. 

Brigadier General James M. Gavin, 
36, who entered West Point from the 
ranks of the Regular Army, is now 
in combat with an infantry division 
overseas. 

Brigadier General Garrison H. 
Davidson, 39, famed onetime West 
Point footballer and coach, promoted 
for outstanding work overseas with 
the engineers. 

This war’s general come from 
varied beginnings: from the Reserve, 
from the National Guard, from civil 
life. Major General James H. Doo¬ 
little, Commanding general of the 
Allied Strategic Air Force in North¬ 
west Africa, was a professional sol¬ 
dier, resigned in 1930 and returned 
to duty from the Reserve. Brigadier 
General Hanford Mac-Nider, on 
duty in the Southwest Pacific, was a 
Reserve officer. So was Brigadier 
General Julius Ochs Adler, vice 
president and general manager of 
the New York Times, now an As¬ 
sistant Division Commander over¬ 
seas. 

Many commanders of bases, div¬ 
isions and brigades, in the U. S. and 
overseas, are major and brigadier 
generals who came in from the 
National Guard. Some wearers of 
the stars were mustered directly 
from civil life for their special 
abilities. 

Brigadier General John Franklin, 
Chief of the Water Division, Office 
of Chief of Transportation, was 
president of the U. S. Lines. Major 
General William H. Harrison, Depu¬ 
ty Chief Signal Officer, was engin¬ 
eering vice president of American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. Briga¬ 
dier General Carl R. Gray Jr., Di¬ 
rector General of the North African 
military railroads, was executive 
vice president of Chicago, St. Paul, 
Mineapolis & Omaha Railway. 

When General John J. Pershing 
inspected the French and British 
troops in World War I, he found few 
division commanders over 45, or 
brigadiers over 40. In July 1917, 
Pershing sent a blunt cable to the 
War Department: “Only officers in 
full mental and physical vigor 
should be sent here. Contrary 
course means certain inefficiency in 
our service . . . Strongly recommend 
vContinued on Page 8.) 


ON THE SPOT 



RICHARD H. WINN 
T/4th Gr., Sanitary Corps 

On the Spot this week is the man 
responsible for the “717th” column 
appearing weekly in the Fog Horn 
He is Technician Fourth Grade 
Richard H. Winn, and writing for 
magazines and papers has been his 
hobby for some time. He is a for¬ 
mer short-story writer and has had 
a considerable amount of work 
published. 

Sgt. Winn was born in Corpus 
Christie, Texas, nearly 38 years ago, 
and was a resident of that city for 
the first 14 years of his life, and 
then moved to Austin, Texas where 
he finished his high school educa¬ 
tion and enrolled in Tillotson Col¬ 
lege in that city. After leaving 
college he traveled extensively and 
worked at such positions as bell 
captain in a large hotel, as a waiter, 
a cook, and finally went to work for 
a large railroad. From there he 
took a position with the Aluminum 
Company of America as a core-oven 
operator in the factory in Los 
Angeles, and finally went to work 
at the Los Angeles post-office as a 
clerk. 

During the period that Sgt. Winn 
was employed on these different 
positions, he also found time to 
continue his writing, and sent in 
many contributions to magazines and 
newspapers around the country. One 
letter to the editor of a large news¬ 
paper was published and received 
so much favorable comment that 
Sgt. Winn received a letter from 
the President and several senators. 
That’s not a bad record for our 
columnist! 

Sgt. Winn was working in the Los 
Angeles post office when his greet¬ 
ings arrived, and he was inducted 
into the army on December 19, 
1942 going first to Fort MacArthur 
and then to Letterman, where he 
has since remained. Ho is now first 
cook in the 717th Sanitary Company 
at Crissy Field. 
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NURSE LONG OFF THE BEATEN TRACK 
NOW PROJECTED INTO PROMINENCE 



2nd Lieut. FRANCES K. WAGNER, A.N.C. 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
S/Sgt. Leland R. Goodwin, T/5th 
Gr. Rex E. Lutz and Harry M. Fitz 
and Pvts. Thomas J. Gates and 
Lawrence W. Fortner. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

1st Sgt. Calvin Williams taking 
bowling lessons in order to beat his 
wife. So far he hasn’t been too 
successful. 

The Letterman horse players go¬ 
ing down the track last Saturday 
and losing their shirts. 

The Letterman detachment mem¬ 
bers holding a Stag Party last Sat¬ 
urday night and finding out that 
Sgt. Kuntz still knows how to play 
cards. 

Pvt. Angelo J. Rossi taking his 
defeat pleasantly when his name 
sake lost the race for Mayor of San 
Francisco, California. 

S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell taking a 
ribbing from Sgt. Herman J. Gai, 
about his married life. 

Another new baby in the Sgt. 
Waverly T. Carpenter family, a boy, 
and mother and baby doing nicely. 
Congratulations. 

Sgt. John Mattison’s devotion to 
duty. He even spends most of his 
time off in the Info Office to see 
that all is under control. 

The anticipated drop in morale 
of the detachment personnel when 
the P.X. Grill closes for alterations. 

S/Sgt. Wiley J. Dunn, Jr., being 
able to fold his tent and steal away 
into the night at the slightest provo¬ 
cation. 

The LGH Duck Hunters combine 
and not ‘Ducks Unlimited’ either 
with Sgts. Adolph Gaydos, Caesar 
Michelloti, Herman Guy and Lewin 
Villa heading the list. 

The post basketball team NOT 
following in the footsteps of the 
softball championship team. 

The cooling of T/3rd Gr. Charles 
Wilcox’s love for the horses. 

S/Sgt. James Melton, dialect 
Artist, now working in the field 
mess, but no improvement in the 
food has been noticed. 


New nurse-in-charge 
★ 

A long time ago at one of the staff 
conferences it was suggested that we 
write up some of the people of this 
command who function pretty well 
in the back-ground. One of our 
brighter young men even had a 
heading for the series; it would be 
“Off the Beaten Track.” 

. The first name to come up within 
that classification was that of Lieut. 
Frances K. Wagner, A.N.C., a young 
lady who certainly has remained 
very much in the back-ground dur¬ 
ing her three years on the Letter- 
man staff. What is a story without 
a picture? And Lieut. Wagner was 
camera shy. 

Lieut. Wagner was bom in Ruth¬ 
erford, Napa County, California, and 
took her professional training at 
Samuel Merritt Hospital in Oakland. 
Eight months after graduation she 
joined the Army Nurse Corps and 
was assigned to Letterman, at which 
time her hidden life began. 

Miss Wagner has been on duty in 
the Surgical Dressing room, the con- 


on Ward C-l and all's well. 

★ ★ 

tagious wards, off in the east hos¬ 
pital wards, and in several other 
spots which are well off the beaten 
track of this command. 

There is a young matron on our 
staff with the same family name and 
Fran has been confused with her on 
more than one occasion. They tell 
of the time when a super salesman 
crashed into the ward office and 
asked to speak to “Mrs. Wagner.” 
Our heroine explained she was 
“Miss” not “Mrs.” and the salesman, 
sotto voce, answered—“That’s all 
right; I know you do not want your 
marriage known and I will keep it 
quiet, but you are Mrs. Wagner, 
aren’t you?” The answer to that is 
still “Miss” Wagner but we could 
never tell you why as everything we 
know about her indicates she would 
make a very superior “Mrs.” 

In the recent shift of assignment 
Lieut. Wagner went to C-l as Nurse 
in Charge of the ward and for the 
first time in her local career, she is 
no longer off the beaten track. 


717 — 


The P.X. boys are developing into 
stellar material in the fine art of 
indoor games, they have become 
very proficient in such games as: 
pool, dominoes, whist, pinochle, 
hearts, checkers, five up and bridge. 
The following men are in this select 
group: Privates Rufus Felder, Dug¬ 
ger Perry, Thomas E. Jackson, James 
Cotton, Dan Bell, Emmit Jones, 
Percy W. Lee, Joseph Gilliard, John 
Boyd, Ernest Nelson, Jurrant Mid¬ 
dleton, Robert Gault, Charles Sides, 
Harden Frazier, Hub Williams, Genie 
Wright, Henry Phillips and Non- 
Coms; Albert Linton, Charles W. 
Howard, Paul Weaver, Albert Bash¬ 
ful and Richard H. Winn. 

The following men are enjoying 
furloughs, they are; Privates Brady 
Whittle, Mabron Hamilton, Solomon 
Walker and S/Sgt. Willie Reid. (We 
wish them fifteen perfect days). 

Lt. George Merrick was pleased 
with the showing made by the class 
group with pyramidal and ward tent 
maneuvers also with the showing 
made by this same group on the in¬ 
filtration course (overhead fire). 
Many of these men showed excep¬ 
tional aptitude in this type of train¬ 
ing. 

OPEN FORUM IS FUN 

It has been reported that S/Sgt. 
Eugene Williams is rapidly becoming 
expert in two fields, as a supply Sgt. 
and as a whistler. He has broken 
two whistles already and is now on 
the third one. 

* * * 

Pvt. Oscar Dottson, who weighs a 
mere (260) was recently reported to 
have been arrested by an M.P. for 
reckless walking. 

* * * 

Cpl. Charles Lee, another little 
fellow, (246) was a ten second man 
through the infiltration course. It 
naturally makes one wonder how 
these modern miracles are perform¬ 
ed. (Great things can be done in this 
army, boys.) 

* * * 

Lt. Charles W. Wilson in the 

course of rechecking equipment had 
this experience, “Soldier do you 
have all of your equipment?” Reply, 
“Sir all that I lost, I replaced from 
my friends supply. They say that a 
good soldier never loses anything 
and I am trying so hard to succeed.” 
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SGT. JOHNSON STARTED HIS ARMY 
CAREER A MERE 56 YEARS AGO 



ROBERT JOHNSON 
First Sergeant, Retired 
★ ★ ★ 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

schools! 

Henry O. Pezzella, better known 
as the “Immortal Corporal,” left 
during the early part of this week 
on detached service to Denver, 
Colorado. On departure, the “Im¬ 
mortal Corporal” seemed a little 
worried—he just could not figure 
out how he was to prevent his 

buddies from seeing his WAVE!!! 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Fred B. Hartzell and 
Cpl. Walter Pulling are still “sweat¬ 
ing out” trips home. Sgt. Hartzell’s 
home is in Dunkirk, Indiana, and 
Cpl. Pulling’s is in Arabi, Louisiana. 
Don’t give up men, your day will 
come. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller reports 
that his dog, Pluto, now a Corporal 
in the Marines is stationed at San 
Carlos, California, is going through 
a tough grind at that place. 

* * * 

T/5th Gr. Rexford D. L. Frenier, 
enlisted instructor at the Surgical 

school, has been doing a little 

“stepping out lately.” According to 
reports received, LaFrenier has 

been dating lady Marines left and 
right. He started out first with a 
Private, then he worked himself up 
to a Corporal, and now we learn 
that he is going around with a Ser¬ 
geant! To top the whole thing, all 
these Marines live together! 

* • • 

Two enlisted men to join the 
Headquarters Section for duty in 
the near future, and who are on 
furloughs presently, are Pvts. Erwin 
E. Nowak and Richard C. Hauser. 
The whole detachment welcomes 
you and wishes you the best of luck 
in your new assignments. 

* * * 

T/4th Cr. Joe M. Garnand, Un¬ 
listed instructor of the X-Ray 
school, is back again this week for 
duty after an extensive tour of de¬ 
tached service through the southern 
section of the nation. Sgt. Garnand 
reported having a fine time visiting 
friends and relatives in the Los 
Angeles area. 

Walks Home, Lays Egg 

Camp Hale, Col. (CNS)—An 

Army carrier pigeon — badly 
wounded by a hawk—was found 
trying to walk home. Shortly 
after its rescue, the bii$ laid an 
egg. 


The dictionary defines the term 
“veteran” as “one long exercised and 
experienced in military life.” Truly 
a veteran is First Sergeant Robert 
Johnson, United States Army, Re¬ 
tired. 

Sgt. Johnson, now a patient in 
Ward M-l, first enlisted in the regu¬ 
lar army in the year 1887. His first 
assignment was with the famous 
10th Cavalry, and his first station 
was on the Arizona frontier. In those 
days, the Apache Indians were on 
the warparth in the state of Arizona, 
and U. S. troops were on duty to 
attempt to stop the uprising. Sgt. 
Johnson was acting as messenger, 
and during his tour of duty on the 
frontier he was in three stiff en¬ 
gagements with the Indians, and had 
a piece of his right ear shot off and 
was also wounded in the hand. He 
states that the Apache Indians show¬ 
ed amazing ability to carry out 
sound military tactics, and did not 
know the meaning of surrender. 

His outfit was then moved to Fort 
Custer, Montana as an experimental 
measure to see how a cavalry unit 
would operate in extremely cold 
weather. The temperature in Mon¬ 
tana reached 44 degrees below zero 
and life was a little on the disagree¬ 
able side. He remained in Montana 
for five years and in 1898 when the 
Spanish-American war broke out, he 
was sent to Cuba, and as usual 
moved right into the center of the 
hottest battle of the campaign. The 
10th Cavalry was in the Battle of 


San Juan Hill, and was credited with 
saving the Rough Riders, Teddy 
Roosevelt’s famous striking force. 
After the Cuban situation was set¬ 
tled he was moved back to New 
York state, but this time for recrea¬ 
tion and after the rugged campaign 
a little vacation was very welcome. 
He was moved back to Cuba again 
and remained with the Army of Oc¬ 
cupation until 1902, returning to the 
states and was stationed in Nebraska 
until 1907. That same year he went 
with the Occupation forces to the 
Philippine Islands where he remain¬ 
ed until 1909, returning to this 
country by way of the Suez Canal. 

He was -retired as a First Sergeant 
in 1913 and spent his time on his 
farm until 1918, when he was called 
back into the service, this time with 
the rank of 1st Lieutenant. After 
training a new group of recruits, the 
367th Infantry, he was ready to go 
overseas, but the doctors decided his 
blood pressure was too high and he 
was again retired, and returned to 
his home in Virginia. Last year he 
was admitted to the hospital, and 
Sgt. Johnson says this is the first 
time he has ever been ill in his 77 
years, and expects to live to see 100. 

The “Sarge” once rode 90 miles 
on horseback in 10 hours and was 
also considered one of the best rifle 
shots in the army, and was a mem¬ 
ber of the Natipnal Rifle Team. His 
spirit today is as high as it was fifty 
years ago, and he thinks that the 
American army is still the finest in 
the world. 


Army Playwriters 
Invited to Submit 
Their Stage Plots 

An exension of time has 
been granted for submission of 
manuscripts to be entered in the 
Ten Thousand Dollar Play-Writing 
Contest sponsored by the National 
Theatre Conference. The new dead¬ 
line is December 1, 1943. Many ser¬ 
vice men requested this extension 
after finding it difficult to meet the 
original deadline of September 1. 

Recently the War Department has 
given addiional impetus to this con¬ 
test due to the need of many one- 
act plays, skits and blackouts to be 
used in special service features in 
Army Camp Shows. Cash prizes 
totaling $1250 are now being offered 
fifty-eight winners submitting en¬ 
tries in the above groups. Twenty- 
three post war scholarships and fel¬ 
lowships have been contributed. 
These will be awarded to the most 
promising authors. 

The cash prizes are as follows: 

3 cash prizes, one of $100 and two 
of $50 each, for long plays, the 
running time of which would be one 
and one-half to two hours. 

4 prizes of $50 each for one-act 
plays, running time, twenty to forty 
minutes. 

50 prizes of $10.00 each for, short 
skits and blackouts, running time, 
one to ten minutes. 

1 prize, of $100, to be divided 
among the authors, for a musical 
comedy, the running time of which 
should be one to two hours. 

2 prizes, one of $100, and another 
of $50, for the two best play manu¬ 
scripts of approximately twenty- 
eight minutes to be used on radio 
programs. 

4 prizes, of $25 each, for the best 
“spot” scripts not to exceed seven 
minutes for radio use. 

Manuscript must be original, 
typed or written legibly on one side 
of the paper, and accompanied by 
the author’s permanent mailing ad¬ 
dress as well as his military post 
office designation. Unless adequate 
postage is included with the manu¬ 
script, it will not be returned to 
the sender. 

Entries must be mailed not later 
than December 1, 1943, to: 

Play-Writing Contest, National 
Theatre Conference, Western Re¬ 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Indispensable Dad 
Is Caught in Draft 
And Is Mama Glad 

In the average household the day 
that the “greetings” arrive is a sad 
one. It seems unbelievable that the 
Army is at last calling the head 
of the house to the colors, but as 
the first shock subsides it is found 
to be only too true. His wife packs 
his things among many tears, and 
as he bids her farewell, he too, has 
a lump in his throat. The separa¬ 
tion of this family by the war is a 
bitter pill to swallow. 

There is, however, an exception 
to every rule as is evidenced by the 
self-explanatory letter written by 
the wife of a draft-registrant in the 
deep south: 

“Dear United States Army: 

“My husband asked me to write 
a recommend that he supports his 
family. He cannot read, so don’t 
tell him. Just take him. He ain’t 
no good to me. He ain’t done 
nothing but raise hell and drink 
lemon essence since I married 
him eight years ago, and I got 
to feed seven kids of his. Maybe 
you can get him to carry a gun. 
He’s good on squirrels and eating. 
Take him and welcome. I need 
the grub and his bed for the kids. 
Don’t tell him this but just take 
him and send him as far as you 
can.” 

First, the Army lops $22 off his 
pay of $50, and adds $28 for his wife 
and $30 for his first child, making a 
total of $80. The remaining six chil¬ 
dren net their mother $20 each to 
bring the total to $200 per month. 
Without question, he is doing more 
good than he knows. 


MORE ABOUT 
GENERALS 


(Continued from page five) 
condition be fully considered in 
making high appointments.” 

This year General George C. Mar¬ 
shall, in his report to the Secretary 
of War, reaffirmed Pershing’s prin¬ 
ciples. Said the Chief of Staff: “Our 
generals . . . are selected from men 
who have measured up to the high¬ 
est standards of military skill, who 
have demonstrated a comprehensive 
understanding of modern methods 
of warfare, and who posses the 
physical stamina, moral courage, 
strength of character, and flexibility 
of mind necessary to carry the bur¬ 
dens which modem combat condi¬ 
tions impose.” 


VICTORY! WHAT IS THY PRICE? 

O Victory, for thee we cry! 

What is thy price? Is it too high 
For us to pay—all we who claim 
America with all its fame 
For freedom? Will it ever be 
That PRICE can block our Victory? 

O Victory, our soldiers die 
On battlefields both far and nigh. 

Our sailors and marines die too 

While they their search for thee pursue. 

The price seems high—must we pay more 
To have thee safe upon our shore? 

O Victory, we hear thee say: 

''Americans must work and pray. 

Forget themselves and in this fight 
Give all and work with all their might. 

No less will ever quite suffice 
For Victory—That is the price!" 

WALTER K. WILSON, 

November 11, 1943 Major General, U. S. Army 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


The Battle for the Blue Banner is on, and it is hoped that 
there will be many winners. This contest is not the usual 
type in which many compete but only few succeed. To each 
department meeting the requirements of 90% Participation 
and 10% investment in the Payroll Reservation Plan, will go 
the Certificate of Participation which is awarded by Ninth 
Service Command, and the right to display the blue "T" 
banner. Each department, regardless of size, is eligible to 
compete in this contest. Only by complete cooperation can 
a group win this coveted award. Through participation in 
this contest, each individual is given the opportunity to show 
the part he or she is playing in the War effort. Pride in ones 
group will play a great part in the ultimate success of the 
group as a whole. 

The results of this contest will have a great bearing on the 
standing of this Post in the current War Bond Campaign. It 
is easily seen that complete participation by each group will 
place Letterman at the top. 

The only requirement, and a very simple one, is that you 
enroll in the Payroll Reservation Plan and invest 10% of 
your pay in War Bonds. Come up to the War Bond Office, 
Room 202, 2nd floor, Administration Bldg., or call Local 
2761. DO IT NOW!!! 


Wilcox in Fettle 
And Keglers Win 
Two Out of Three 

The Letterman Bowling Team is 
once again back in their true form, 
proven this week at their regular 
Tuesday night 875 Traveling League, 
when they played Jenkels Jewelers 
and won two games out of three. 

The Climax was reached in the 
nights play when in the last game 
the Medic’s found they were 75 pins 
behind. The Letterman Bowlers 
doubled and tripled out, and with 
the faltering of the other team under 
pressure, the game was annexed. 
Going into the final frame with a 
hard fight confronting them, they 
came through with the score of 937, 
winning by a narrow margin of two 
pins. 

Sgt. Wilcox and Cpl. Marano were 
the only ones who were able to get 
a 600 series with Wilcox high at 617, 
followed by Marano at 601. Sgt. 
Davis was third high with a 547 
triple, getting a bad second game 
which held his series down. 

The team manager suggested Sgt. 
Kuntz enter another league in about 
the 650 Booster class and learn to hit 
the head pin all over again. This 
should help him pick up his spares 
better, since Cpl. Marano has passed 
Kuntz in high average when Kuntz 
rolled them for a 400 series twice in 
a row, to bring his average to 178. 

Cpl. Marano now leads the Letter- 
man Bowlers in the 875 Traveling 
League series with an average of 179. 
He is followed by Sgt. Kuntz with a 
178 average and Sgt. Wilcox with a 
177 average. 

JENKELS JEWELERS 


Ashby . 

153 

1JV 

212 

ito— to** 

170— 535 

Rosa . 

180 

156 

190- 526 

Hall . 

172 

184 

203— 559 

Fitzgerald . 

181 

170 

227— 578 

TOTAL. 

845 

872 

935—2652 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 


Wilcox . 

218 

190 

209— 617 

Yohe . 

192 

141 

159— 472 

Davis . 

217 

149 

181— 547 

Marano . 

226 

166 

209— 601 

Kunta . 

160 

158 

179— 497 

TOTAL . 

993 

804 

937—2734 



Won 

Lost 

Team No. 4 . 


. 18 

9 

Victory Club. 


- 17 . 

10 

WoKoski’s . 


. 17 

10 

Van Wormers & Rod- 



riques . 


.. 16 

11 

Letterman Hospital ... 

. 12 

15 

A1 Lapeyri’s . 


. 12 

15 

Reichlins Service . 

. 10 

17 

Jenkels Jewelers 


9 

18 
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Turkey Time To 
Be Big Event 
At Letterman 

Letterman personnel and patients 
will have an abundance of turkey 
and “trimmins" this Tranksgiving, 
says Captain Rex P. Clayton, Mess 
Officer. Despite “underground” re¬ 
ports that the holiday bird is rather 
scarce this year, Captain Clayton 
reports that belts around the post 
will have to be let out a notch or two 
after the Thanksgiving dinner at the 
Letterman mess hall is eaten. 

The traditional feast will see the 
mess hall decorated with special 
table motifs and a special menu 
with a myriad of good things to eat 
will be in evidence. The dinner will 
be followed by candy, nuts, cigars 
and cigarettes. 

In anticipation of some of the 
appetites that are always evident on 
the holiday, Captain Clayton has 
ordered sufficient food to feed the 
entire group of patients, the medical 
detachment, the Enlisted Techni¬ 
cians School, and all of the many 
other groups on the post. The food 
on the menu will be entirely pre¬ 
pared in the kitchen of the hospital. 

Special entertainment in the Rec¬ 
reation Hall will go hand in hand 
with the dinner. The program is for 
the benefit of the patients and mem¬ 
bers of the detachment who are off 
duty at the time. Some interesting 
acts are to be offered and a consid¬ 
erable amount of talent has been 
lined up for the occasion. 

Among the features are the “Pieces 
of Eight” orchestra from the Pre¬ 
sidio which will feature a “jam ses¬ 
sion”; Mr. Jesse Mueller, magician 
and sleight of hand artist; Coral 
Davis and Bonita Webb, piano and 
guitar duet; and Sheila Peart and 
(Continued on page 4) 



tBjjanfeSgftring jWenu 


Roast Tom Turkey 


Oyster Dressing 

Giblet Grai 

Mashed Potatoes 

Buttered Peas 

Cranberry Sauce 

Queen Olives 

Pumpkin Pie 


Ice Cream 

Fruit Cake 

Bread 

Butter 

Coffee 

Milk 

Cider 


Fruits Nuts 


Candies Cigars 


Medals Presented 
To Officers and 
Enlisted Men 

At Letterman General Hospital 
during the week, three medals—the 
Legion of Merit, the Silver Star, 
and the Order of the Purple Heart— 
were conferred on three patients by 
the hospital’s Commanding General, 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed. 
The citations for the three men— 
two officers and one enlisted man— 
Colonel L. V. Castner, Infantry; 
Captain H. Clark Ramsey, Army Air 
Force; and Private Jerome B. Gold¬ 
stein, Infantry, were read by Major 
Frank R. Day, Pharmacy Corps, Ad¬ 
jutant. 

Colonel Castner, awarded the Le¬ 
gion of Merit, was “largely respon¬ 
sible for the military intelligence 
system in the Alaska theater of op¬ 
erations,” the citation read. It also 
explained that Colonel Castner knew 
the country well because he served 
as an officer before the war, at Chil- 
koot Barracks, when that was the 
largest Army garrison in the terri¬ 
tory. 

Private Goldstein, for gallantry in 
action at New Georgia, Solomon 
Islands, on 1 August, 1943, was pre¬ 
sented the Award of the Silver Star. 
He and two companions while sub¬ 
jected to heavy enemy fire from ma¬ 
chine-guns emanating from three 
points, approached the first of the 
three and hurled hand grenades, 
demolishing it. They proceeded to 
the second from which three Japa¬ 
nese soldiers jumped and fled, and 
later went on to the third position 
which they destroyed. 

Captain Ramsey received the Or¬ 
der of the Purple Heart for wounds 
received in action while on Guadal¬ 
canal Island. 


Cigarettes 


(Continued on page 4) 
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WORK MADE 

WORK MADE EASIER IN BAGGA 
GE ROOMS NEW QUARTERS 

With the declaration of the war, 
and when it was brought closer to 
home with the influx of war casual¬ 
ties to this hospital, one of the first 
departments—or even possibly the 
first—to feel the effects of it was the 
patients’ clothing and baggage room. 
This department naturally was 
forced to expand and develop to care 
for the clothing and baggage of the 
growing numbers of patients to be 
admitted to the hospital. Conse¬ 
quently new quarters were neces¬ 
sary for storage of the clothing and 
baggage as well as for the facilita¬ 
tion of the increased paper work 
attached to this important work. 

The quarters for both clothing and 
baggage was in the basement and 
main floor of the Receiving Office 
building which was large enough at 
that time to house the activities of 
baggage “busting” very comfortably 
during the normal, peace-time rou¬ 
tine of hospital admissions. The 
work, however, soon got out of hand 
and mushroomed to the extent that 
men on duty found it necessary to 
work many unnecessary long hours 
to complete the work on hand. 

A few months ago, however. Cap¬ 
tain Herbert R. Mason, MAC, Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Detachment 
of Patients and under whom the 
disposition of all baggage falls as a 
part of his command, was informed 
that the building which had just 
been vacated by the Quartermaster 
Corps and the Corps of Engineers 
would be used as the new headquar¬ 
ters for the storage of all baggage 
and wearing apparel. Consequently 
now, when incoming convoy patients 
and evacuation groups are the order 
of the day and scheduled to be han¬ 
dled at the same time, there is no 
longer the confusion and turmoil 
because of lack of space that once 
existed. Instead, order reigns and 
the men in the baggage room know 
that there will be scheduled places 
for all baggage—even when it num¬ 
bers in tfye hundreds of pieces^-and 
baggage slated to be sent to Harmon 
General Hospital will be sent to 
Harmon General Hospital and not be 
mixed up with incoming baggage. 

The new quarters for the housing 
of patient baggage is a two-story 
structure which has been sectioned 
off to facilitate baggage sorting and 
storing. In addition to an office 
which is headquarters for Warrant 
Officer Charles W. Pike, who is in 
charge of baggage under Captain 


EASIER IN BAGGAGE ROOMS NEW QUARTERS 




SGT. ALBERT KULHANK 

right, former patient on ward M-2 has just received his 
"return to duty orders” and is getting his clothing from 
Pvt. William P. Muzio, on duty in the clothing room, and 
S/Sgt. Wiley Dunn, Jr., NCO in charge there. 


HAND BAGGAGE 

is being checked in the baggage room "comfort articles” 
section by Sgt. Gene Buettner prior to reissue to a patient. 


Mason, Mfaster Sergeant Frank S. 
O’Brien, NJon-commissioned Officer 
in Charges of the baggage room, 
there are also four other main sec¬ 
tions to the building. When baggage 
is brought in for sorting from a 
transport, for instance, the first step 
is to see that it is properly identified 
with two tags to prevent loss of time 
and confusion in case one bag is lost. 
Very often the baggage comes in 
with no visible identification marks 
on the outside and it is necessary to 
establish the identity of the owner 
(hoping that there will be sufficient 
evidence inside). All officer baggage 
is segregated into two piles—one for 
officers and nurses and the other for 
the enlisted personnel. It is then 
classified as “A” or “B” baggage— 
“B” baggage is the personal baggage 
and will be placed in racks so that 
patients will be able to get articles 
for personal use or items such as 
gas masks or helmets which cannot 
be placed in barracks bags very con¬ 
veniently. “A” baggage is usually 
barracks bags or footlockers and 
this luggage will be stored away 
until the patient is returned to duty, 
discharged from the Army or trans¬ 
ferred to another hospital for further 
treatment. 

The question arises—What about 
the clothing worn by patients when 
admitted? The clothing is taken 
from the patient at the ward after 
admission and is then tagged for 
identification. It remains in the 
Clothing Room until reclaimed by 
ihn v ard attendant when the patient 
is ready for discharge. The Clothing 
Room is the only part of the bag¬ 
gage department formerly in the Re¬ 
ceiving Office Building which was 
left intact. Non-Commissioned Offi¬ 
cer in Charge of the clothing room 
is Staff Sergeant Wiley Dunn, Jr., 
and to him falls the headache of 
seeing that “old-timer” line ser¬ 
geants, as patients, are not stricken 
with apoplexy when discharged from 
the hospital and given some pri¬ 
vate's uniform by mistake. 

With more than twenty-five years’ 
service in the Army and more than 
twenty years right in the baggage 
room, Ml/Sgt. O’Brien has learned all 
the comventional “tricks of the 
trade” aind invented many of his own 
besides; to be known definitely as 
the ”bo»ss.” His job is that of direct, 
supervisor of both patients’ property 
and baggage—a responsible job that 
! can province a million and one heart- 

I (((’ontinned on page 
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MORE ABOUT NEW 
BAGGAGE QUARTERS 

(Continued from page 2) 

aches if the slightest error is made 
in the handling of the thousands of 
articles—whether by himself or his 
assistants. Matters are always un¬ 
der control with the Sergeant except 
when a patient on the loose wants to 
get into a barracks bag for some¬ 
thing that doesn’t exist and happens 
to remember that he doesn’t have a 
barracks bag to begin with—a small 
quantity of fur is apt to fly. But, on 
the whole, the blood pressure of the 
Sergeant remains at a surprisingly 
low level considering the tremen¬ 
dous amount of business done by 
this department and considering the 
innumerable amount of articles that 
must be checked and rechecked. A 
few figures which show the amount 
of business that does go through this 
one section of the detachment of 
patients was given by Captain Ma¬ 
son to the effect that more than 
150,000 pieces of baggage alone have 
gone through the baggage room at 
this hospital since the 1st of Janu¬ 
ary, 1943. 

All articles which accompany pa¬ 
tients into this hospital are ac¬ 
counted for very closely. After dou¬ 
ble identification of the man's equip¬ 
ment, a card is prepared and filed 
alphabetically. This card remains in 
the live file until the departure, at 
which time it is “pulled” with the 
baggage and rechecked to make sure 
that all articles are still intact with 
the man’s equipage and then it is 
refiled again and held indefinitely as 
a check against any possible future 
discrepancies which might arise. 

Checking and pulling baggage is 
only one of the many phases of this 
department. At certain times each 
day the patients are allowed to get 
into the “B” luggage which accom¬ 
panied them to the hospital for arti¬ 
cles which might be desired. It is 
necessary to see that this is super¬ 
vised to maintain an accurate check 
on the equipment recorded on the 
patients’ property cards. Also when 
overseas baggage is to be brought to 
the hospital it must be carefully in¬ 
spected to ascertain that it is clean 
and not contaminated in any man¬ 
ner. If there is the slightest possi¬ 
bility that the baggage is infected in 
any way—and even in the event that 
someone has rumored it—not just 
the one piece of equipment in ques¬ 
tion is sterilized but the whole ship¬ 
ment, even if it means an entire 
boatload. A delousing unit at Fort 
Mason is then made responsible un- 



BARRACKS BAGS 


are being "pulled” for an evacuation train by Privates 
Charles A. Higgins, right, and Joseph Farria who are as¬ 
signed to duty in Enlisted Men’s Barracks Bag Room for duty. 



SNOWED UNDER? 

No! But definitely busy are, left. Pvt. Otto W. Gauger, CpI. 
Henry Thei!er, Jr., and Sgt. Joseph Pagan sorting barracks 
bags for storage of men just returned from overseas. 


til that particular shipment is pro¬ 
nounced clean. 

There is another problem which 
comes up to be solved. Unidentified 
baggage too often is sent to the hos¬ 
pital and it is impossible to establish 
identity without going through it 
completely. In that case it is neces¬ 
sary that an officer be present to 
supervise the inspection. If the lug¬ 
gage in question has absolutely no 
identifying marks, there is always 
the possibility that it can be traced 
through the shipment or the organi¬ 
zation from which it came. And if, 
after every possible clue has been 
exhausted as to ownership, the lug¬ 
gage is shipped to the Quartermaster 
Corps in Kansas where further 
search or final disposition is made. 

In the course of time salvage from 
all over the world has come to the 
Baggage Room for ultimate disposi¬ 
tion. Japanese and German helmets, 
guns and equipment have been 
brought in as well as like materials 
from our own allies—British, French, 
Dutch, Chinese, Russian and South 
American countries; and this mate¬ 
rial must all be disposed of from its 
point of entry. Taken from prisoners 
and the baggage of men of our own 
army who have “picked it up” as 
souvenirs, it is sent to the Quarter¬ 
master Corps at the Presidio for 
salvage. 

Though the amount of material 
handled is voluminous. Captain Ma¬ 
son states that there has been no 
article of equipment or clothing that 
has not been accounted for during 
the last two years. A good record. 

Oh, Those Sergeants! 

Cal Loves Them All 

Jersey City (CNS) — Pretty 
Catherine Donniani loves ser¬ 
geants so much that she married 
one of them and had a baby by 
another. When Sgt. Leon Don¬ 
niani (the one she married) got 
wind of this set-up, he filed suit 
for divorce and won it. But S/Sgt. 
Russell Woessner (the one by 
whom she had the baby) is now 
overseas so Catherine is entirely 
sergeantless. 

“But,” she philosophized, “weTl 
be married just as soon as Russell 
gets back and then everything 
will be all right.” 

Flier Crashes, Sees Nazis, 
Finds He’s in Allied Camp 

Sicily (CNS) —When F/O Mau¬ 
rice L. Plummer of Indianapolis 
crash landed his plane in an open 
field here two men in German uni¬ 
forms rushed up to him. Plummer 
thought he’d been captured but 
the Germans said no. They led him 
to a farmhouse where he found 
that he had landed in an Allied 
camp for Axis prisoners. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Captain has nothing to do 
except: 

To decide what is to be done; to 
tell somebody to do it; to listen to 
reasons why it should not be done, 
why it should be done by somebody 
else, or why it should be done in a 
different way, and to prepare argu¬ 
ments in rebuttal that shall be con¬ 
vincing and conclusive. 

To follow up and see if the thing 
has been done; to discover that it 
has not been done; to inquire why 
it has not been done; to listen to 
excuses from the person who should 
have done it and did not do it. 

To follow up a second time to see 
if the thing has been done; to dis¬ 
cover that it has been done but 
done incorrectly; to point out how it 
should have been done; to conclude 
that as long as it has been done, it 
may as well be left as it is; to won¬ 
der if it is not time to get rid of a 
person who cannot do a thing cor¬ 
rectly; to reflect that the person at 
fault has a wife and seven children, 
and that certainly no other Captain 
in the world would put up with him 
for a moment; and that, in all prob¬ 
ability, any successor would be just 
as bad or worse. 

To consider how much simpler 
and better the thing would have 
been done had he done it himself in 
the first place; to reflect sadly that 
if he Jiad done it himself, he would 
have been able to do it right in 20 
minutes, but that as things turned 
out, he himself spent two days trying 
to find out why it was that it had 
taken somebody else three weeks to 
do it wrong; but to realize that such 
an idea would strike at the very 
foundation of the belief of all em¬ 
ployees that the Captain has noth¬ 
ing to do. (Flight Dispatcher.) 



1st Lieutenants Gladys M. Crosno 
and Elizabeth Breitung, and 2nd 
Lieutenants Vivian R. Berggren, 
Leota Duke, Vera Lund, Daisy Mat¬ 
thews and Barbara Walker enjoyed 
the broadcast at San Quentin re¬ 
cently. 

* * * 

Miss Girarde warned us to take 
our gas masks along when she gave 
us a lift in her little museum piece. 
We can’t really say we went through 
the “gas chamber” but we do know 
that Miss G. has the happy faculty 
of kidding people out of the right of 
way occasionally. 

* * * 

One of our Chief Nurses showing 
signs of becoming an incipient De¬ 
mosthenes in a public speaking class 
and—of all things—dropped out! 

* * * 

It can’t be figured out why Miss 
Combs is so bloomingly radiant here 
of late. Any light on the subject will 
be appreciated. 

* * * 

Au revoir to 2nd Lieutenants Flor¬ 
ence Combs and Violet C. M. Sever¬ 
son who go to Kentucky, and to 2nd 
Lieutenant Betty Davis, bound for 
Camp Haan. 

* * * 

A cheerful note from 1st Lieuten¬ 
ant Mary L. Jasken to the effect that 
all is under control and she is enjoy¬ 
ing her post thoroughly. 

* * * 

Welcome back to Miss Jessie C. 
Thompson who was a former nurse 
at Letterman. 

* * * 

1st Lieutenant Beth A. Veley back 
to visit friends. 

* * * 

2nd Lieutenants Margaret Han¬ 
son who joined the Army Nurse 

Corps November 4, 1940, Vivian 
Berggren and Daisy Matthews on 
the 14th of November and Barbara 
Walker Anderson on the 16tli of No¬ 
vember of the same year have all 
completed three years, this month, 
service in the Army. 

Gl Chow Puts 25 Pounds 
On Underage Soldier 

Camp Shelby, Miss. (CNS)— 
Twenty-five pounds were gained 
by Pvt. Harry E. Maura during his 
10-month “hitch” in • the Army. 
Maura, who enlisted on his 17th 
birthday, was discharged from 
this Post recently as underage. 


(Tht Stork Was Hart I' 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Ernest 
Clough, a boy, Danny Marvin, born 
November 11th, weight six pounds 
ten ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Robert Raney, 
a girl, Roberta Sue, born November 
14th, weight seven pounds thirteen 
ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Ralph Bron¬ 
son, a girl, Stephanie Lambert, born 
November 14th, weight eight pounds 
ten ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Glenn Ward, 
a girl, Carroll June, born November 
14th, weight seven pounds. 


TURKEY TIME 

(Continued from page 1) 
Dorothy Raub, vocalists, who will 
sing with the orchestra. In addition, 
the Gray Ladies have arranged 
games and music which is expected 
to keep the attendance entertained 
every moment. 

All in all, this year’s Thanksgiving 
day is shaping up as one of the best 
in many seasons, and the entire 
Letterman Hospital is anticipating 
the gala occasion with pleasure. 


MEDALS PRESENTED 

(Continued from page 1) 

Col. Castner lives in San Fran¬ 
cisco, California; Captain Ramsey is 
from Hollywood, California, and Pvt. 
Goldstein comes from Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

Father Reports to Army 
With Two Kids 

Detroit (CNS) —Harry Barany, 
27, who reported to an Army in¬ 
duction center with his two small 
daughters because he had no one 
with whom to leave them now has 
had three proposals of marriage 
and 44 offers from would-be fos¬ 
ter mothers. He took a furlough 
and together with the Red Cross 
he was able to find a home for the 
kids. 

Disabled Soldiers Buy Bonds 

Indianapolis, Ind. (CNS) —A 

line of bandaged men in uniform, 
some on crutches, filed by the bond 
booth to subscribe $63,600 at Bill¬ 
ings General Hospital here recent¬ 
ly. A total of 10.2% of gross base 
pay and Certified Disability Dis¬ 
charge bonus pay was invested by 
the men during the Third War 
Loan drive. The hospital bond 
rally was conducted at the men's 
own suggestion, Col. Guy A. Owls- 
ley reported. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-el, San Francisco, cordially 
invite Junior Officers to a Thanks¬ 
giving Dance, to be given in the 
Temple House of the Synagogue, 
Saturday night, Nov. 27th, 9 p. m., 
corner Arguello Blvd. and Lake Sts. 
Car No. 4 or No. 1. 

Kindly phone or write the Temple 
office, BAyview 3434, as early as 
possible if you desire to attend. 


Medical Officers 
Included On List 
Of New Generals 

Announcement last week of the 
names of nine brigadier generals 
promoted to the temporary rank of 
major general included Morrison C. 
Stayer and Howard McC. Snyder, 
both officers in the Medical Corps. 
General Stayer is on duty as Chief 
Health Officer for the Panama Canal 
Zone and General Snyder is attached 
to the office of the Inspector General 
of the Army. 

Among thirty-six officers pro¬ 
moted from the grade of colonel to 
brigadier general was James A. 
Bethea, at present commanding Mc- 
Closky General Hospital. Temple, 
Texas. Go»* 4 ,ciiu a .... \t. 

Lettermanile. 


Auto Couldn’t Enlist 
But Could Buy Bonds 

Knoxville, Tenn. (CNS)—Two 

years ago, when Rex Hankins 
went into the Army he said to 
his brother Joe: “You can have 
my car. I guess I won’t be need¬ 
ing it.” 

Nine months ago when Joe was 
called to the colors, he gave the 
car to his brother Al. Al drove 
it around for a couple of months, 
then enlisted in the Navy. “You 
take the car,” he said to his 
father. “Do what you want with 
it.”' 

Dad wanted to sell it. He did— 
for $325, which he invested in 
war bonds. 
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Buck of the Week 


NINE DAYS AFTER INVASION 
OF ITALY, NURSES IN EUROPE 



CARL G. MARTENS 


Private Carl G. Martens, our Buck 
of the Week, was born in Reno, Ne¬ 
vada, the famous city that is known 
as “the biggest little city ih the 
world." Contrary to popular belief, 
says Pvt. Martens, there are larger 
cities in the country! 

Our Buck lived in Reno for nine¬ 
teen years, attending grade and high 
school there, and then moved to 
Corpus Christ!, Texas, but only lived 
in that city for six months before 
moving to Walnut Creek, California. 
He attended Concordia College in 
Oakland, California, and later at¬ 
tended Yuba Junior College. 

While hard at work in College his 
induction papers arrived, and on 
November 30, 1942, he arrived at the 
reception center at Monterey for the 
customary five-day stay. Due to the 
fact that Pvt. Martens has a rather 
large foot, it took the army just 47 
days to find a pair of shoes that 
would fit him! After the long wait 
for a pair of shoes, Pvt. Martens at 
last got under way for Letterman 
General Hospital. 

Prior to joining the armed-forces 
our Buck held many different posi¬ 
tions. In Sonoma County he was em¬ 
ployed on a fruit ranch as a pruner; 
he worked in that vicinity as a wood 
cutter; he worked for a lumber com¬ 
pany as a brush-piler; and he finally 
went to work for a mining concern 
near Ofoville, California, and 
worked in the gold mine 800 feet be¬ 
low the surface. After some time in 
the mine, our Buck decided that the 
longer he worked the farther he 
went into the hole, so he decided to 
go to the Yuba Junior College! 

Private Martens has an amazing 
hobby. It is mathematics! Hard 
problems are “duck soup” for our 
Buck, and he enjoys working out 
problems that would stump the ordi¬ 
nary man. He also spends a great 
deal of time keeping well posted on 
mining and g€.»ology, which he ma 
jored in in college, and hopes to go 
bad; into this field when the war is 
o\ er. 


It was nine days after invasion 
day in Italy when the plucky nurses 
of an overseas evacuation hospital 
jumped out of an invasion barge and 
waded ashore, the first American 
Army nurses to land on the Eu¬ 
ropean mainland since 1917. Dressed 
in GI steel helmets and full length 
fatigue suits with canteen belts 
around their waists, they went to 
work. Asking no favors because 
they were women, they took their 
places in operating tents and tent 
wards, pausing only to pour the 
water out of their GI shoes. 

1st Lieut. Alys Salters, Alexan¬ 
dria, Pa., chief nurse of the outfit,- 
chimed in. “We’re used to it by this 
time,” she grinned. "We were first 
in North Africa, first in Sicily and 
first in Italy. 

Terrifically proud because they 
are veterans who have followed 
closely on the heels of invading 
troops in three countries, this in¬ 
trepid band of nurses boarded trucks 
which were ready to move them to 
their hospital area farther inland. 
There, while doctors and medical 
corps men set up ward tents at the 
new station, the nurses changed 
from their fatigue suits to operating 
gowns or field uniforms and were 
ready to give the expert care that 
they had been trained to think was 
possible only in white-walled centers 
of healing. 

They could look back on an event¬ 
ful year. Lieut. Salter with her girls 
were members of that historic band 
that landed at Oran under fire on 
November 8. The landing was the 
more memorable to the chief be¬ 
cause she had had a siege of pneu¬ 
monia on the troopship and felt 
groggy as she pulled her water- 
soaked feet through the swirling 
water. When the men fell wounded 
about her, she forgot her own illness 


ARMY WEEK . ANNOUNCES 
SNAPSHOT CONTEST 

Yank, the Army weekly, announces 
i contest for all GIs who have a 
weakness for snapshooting, which 
will appear in the November 26 is¬ 
sue for the best Camp News Photo 
>y any enlisted man or woman with¬ 
in the continental limits of the U. S. 
The contest will open November 26. 
and close midnight of December 31, 
1943. All entries must be postmarked 
m or before the latter date. 

Entries are to be designated under 
.wo classes: Class 1 will consist of 
those members of the Armed Forces 


and went to w'ork in a barracks on 
the beach. 

Ordered on, they served in Tu¬ 
nisia, and during the fight for Kas 
serine Pass they got out of Thala 
with only an armored rear guard 
standing between them and the Ger¬ 
mans. Always they kept their front¬ 
line hospital going full blast, some¬ 
times for more than 48 hours at a 
stretch, thus helping to establish the 
low death rate that is one of the 
medical miracles of the war. 

As the war shifted to nearby 
Sicily, the outfit followed to estab¬ 
lish its hospital in San Stephano, 
Italy. Within three and a half hours 
after arrival, the doctors and nurses 
had the 400 bed tent institution set 
up and were ready for surgery. 
Against the not too distant roar of 
artillery fire, bombs and fighter 
planes, they handled as many as 125 
operations in an hour in a surgical 
ward consisting of two tents and six 
operating tables. So efficient were 
they and other similar outfits that 
only 258 deaths occurred in Ameri¬ 
can hospital installations in Sicily 
during the 40-day campaign. 

After fighting ceased on August 
20 they pitched their tents in the 
hollow of a hill near Cefalu on the 
curving Northern Coast and under 
the hot Sicilian sun cared for the 
victims of malaria, dysentery and 
sandfly fever. 

But the respite was short. By Sep¬ 
tember orders took them to the 
Salerno sector of Italy. Their destiny 
is to move on and on as the troops 
advance. They are a proud group of 
American women, grateful because 
they are among the few who are 
privileged to serve where the fight¬ 
ing is the thickest and the need is 
the greatest. (By Ruth Young White, 
The Red Cross Courier.) . 


within the continental limits of the 
U. S. who are attached or assigned to 
photography sections of any branch 
of the services, or whose duties with 
a PRO or SSO require the taking of 
photographs for publicity or other 
purposes, or who are in training 
for service in photography sections. 
Class 2 are those members of the 
Armed Forces within the continental 
limits of the U. S. whose hobby or 
interest is taking pictures for no 
other purpose than their own amuse¬ 
ment or interest. Members of the 
Armed Forces who, in civilian life, 
were professional photographers, or 
(Continued on page 7) 


On the Spot 



PRIVATE JOE W. WIBLE 


Infantry, Unasgd. 

Private Joe W. Wible is “On the 
Spot” this week. As he explains it 
he has been on the spot ever since 
last February when he was on Guad¬ 
alcanal and lost a “bout” to malarial 
fever at just about the time the 
Japanese lost the island to the 
Americans. 

A native of Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia, Pvt. Wible’s life has centered 
around that city practically entirely 
—that is, with the exception of the 
fourteen months spent overseas. 
Even after being inducted into the 
Army with his National Guard outfit 
of Los Angeles, he was sent back to 
the city for five months’ duty after 
a relatively short training period at 
San Luis Obispo, California. Guard¬ 
ing defense works in L. A. was his 
job and then he proceeded to Fort 
Lewis, Washington — to San Fran¬ 
cisco and ultimately overseas in 
September 1942. 

His first stop was Hawaii and he 
effected transfer to another infantry 
outfit which left shortly thereafter 
for Guadalcanal. 

Pvt. Wible returned to his chief 
complaint—“malaria”—and said, “I 
dodge bullets for months and thor¬ 
oughly enjoy myself doing it and 
then a litle bug with a big punch 
knocks me off my feet. And that 
isn’t all—he not only knocks you 
down once and stamps all over you, 
but continues to do it every so often 
for months. It’s disgusting.” 

Before joining the National Guard, 
Pvt. Wible was employed by an air¬ 
craft factory in Los Angeles. He 
took his job after graduation from 
the Inglewood High School there 
and where he majored in Drafting. 

Wible is single and lists as his 
hobby-^“enjoying life,” which is un¬ 
usual if nothing else. 

The second digit in Army serial 
numbers reveals the Service Com¬ 
mand in which the soldier entered 
service. 
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DETACH 


A welcome is extended the follow¬ 
ing Privates who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
Ralph D. Lechner, Chester D. Wil¬ 
liams, Baker B. Britton, Alfred O. 
Chastain, Hyrum D. Frank, Donald 
W. Hadley, John R. Kennedy, Max 
W. Menkus, Robert L. Colvig, Ed¬ 
ward R. Frogge, Sherman J. Hansen, 
Theodore C. Kinney, Hubert M. Cul¬ 
pepper, Herman W. Goodwin, Karl 

L. Kafflen and Jack F. Lair. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th Gr. Charles K. Anthony now 
on duty in the Orthopedic shop. 

Pvt. Thomas E. “Yonder” Baxter’s 
shrewd shopping ability. 

Sgt. Joseph E. Mayer still trying 
to win a game of billiards and even 
using his own cue stick. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz wondering if 
his “off the beam” feeling can be 
love. 

Sgt. Tony Domingos “a long time 
no see” about the post. 

Pvt. Osee L. Montgomery’s love 
for the big trucks to drive at the 
garage. 

Sgt. John V. Ryan never saying a 
great deal but always a few jumps 
ahead of everyone else. 

T/5th Gr. Gregory Browne spend¬ 
ing a full lunch hour trying to show 
S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein that he 
isn't the ping pong player he is re¬ 
puted to be—and without success. 

T/Sgt. William H. Day trying to 
talk himself into the idea of reduc¬ 
ing—but just the thought of those 
potatoes and gravy are too much. 

S/Sgt. Earl Libby with “orange 
blossom” ideas. 

Cpl. Gordon Lockwood’s ability to 
grow some five or six inches in 
height when he straightens up. 

S/Sgt. James J. Melton when he 
turns his gift of gab on full. 

The manner in which the men re¬ 
sponded during Brigadier General 
John M. Willis’ recent visit to the 
Hospital. 

Pvt. Roy L. Napps’ official tele¬ 
phone personality — very pleasing, 
too. 

The music that T/4th Gr. Harold 

M. Junso composed which was 
played at his own wedding. 


CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 9TH SV. C. 
COLONEL JOHN H. WILSON NAMED 



JOHN H. WILSON 
Colonel U. S. Army 
Chief of Staff—9th Service 
Command 


Appointment of Colonel John H. 
Wilson as Chief of Staff and Colonel 
Alfred P. Kitson as Deputy Chief of 
Staff of the Ninth Service Command 
was announced recently at the head¬ 
quarters of Major General David 
McCoach, Jr., Commanding General 
of the Command, at Fort Douglas, 
Utah. Colonel Wilson has been Act¬ 
ing Chief of Staff since the departure 
of Colonel Paul R. Davison for duty 
with an Infantry Division October 
19, and formerly had been Deputy 
Chief of Staff. 

Colonel Wilson served in France 
in 1917 and 1918 and has also served 
in the Philippines and Hawaii. He is 
a graduate of the Command and 
General Staff School and of the Army 
War College. 

Colonel and Mrs. Wilson live at 
Fort Douglas and have a daughter, 
Joy, who is in the second year at 
the University of Utah. A son, Lieu¬ 
tenant John M., was graduated from 
West Point this year and is now 
stationed at Camp Davis, North Car¬ 
olina. 

What appears above is the official 


release put out by the Public Rela¬ 
tions officer for the Ninth Service 
Command but we would like to add 
a word of our own because we first 
ran into John Wilson twenty-three 
years ago when he was Adjutant of 
the 44th CA. 

In the old army the Adjutant ran 
the outfit while the “Old Man" and 
the "Exec” were fully occupied with 
the prevention of hardening of the 
arteries. In fact, the "Exec” came 
into being after World War T when 
we borrowed or stole the idea from 
the Navy, but the “working” boss 
was the Adjutant. Anyway, the then 
Captain John Wilson had a good 
organization in the 44th, and he has 
been “hitting the ball” ever since. 
As he rose in rank and responsibility 
his batting average increased. 

He was Assistant Chief of Staff 
with the old 9th Corps Area com¬ 
mand and moved from the Presidio 
to Fort Douglas when the reorgani¬ 
zation resulted in formation of the 
9th Service Command. 

Colonel Wilson, as Chief of Staff, 
will still have a good outfit. 


SFPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

Pvt. WWilliam H. Henderson, clerk 
at schoolol headquarters, entered the 
hospital 1 this week for a tonsillec¬ 
tomy operation. His friends and co¬ 
workers s wish him a speedy recovery. 

Those e two perennial S/Sgts. Ben¬ 
jamin TT. Shedoudy and William H. 
“Mothers” Vandewater, were seen 
early thhis week taking golf lessons 
from T//4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals and 
Pvt. Roobert F. Stoming. Shedoudy 
and Vaandewater will have to do 
quite a i bit more practicing before 
Beals annd Stoming will let them play 
with thciem!! 

Two men t6 leave on furloughs 
this weeek were Pvts. Lawrence F. 
Rempehl and Frank C. Spirito, both 
on fifteeen day furloughs. Pvt. Spirito 
left on.i an emergency furlough to 
Chicaggo, Illinois, and Pvt. Rempel 
departeed for Mountain Lake, Min¬ 
nesota, i. 

Whaht’s this we hear about S/Sgt. 
Harris 3 L. “Burro” Hitt being mis¬ 
taken for a student this week??? 
When asked how he liked having a 
Pfc. innstructor order him around, 
Sergeaant Hitt said, "I don’t mind it 
at allT’!! Is some student’s face 
going to be RED when he finds out 
who’s . who around here!!! 

T/4tith Gr. Fred B. Hartzell left 
early t this week on detached service 
all theie way across the continent to 
Oliver r General Hospital, Augusta, 
Georgigia. 

S/S^Sgt. Nathan Edelstein, that “all 
round d man,” was seen early this 
week 1 looking feverishly for about 
ten m missing students. What’s the 
matter.er, Edelstein, don’t they want 
to go o (o your school!!! 

Heaeadquarters Section will at last 
get ththeir much wished for basket¬ 
ball t team. Plans were completed 
this w week for the place and time of 
practietice and the equipment will be 
obtainined in the near future. The 
team n will be under the management 
and s supervision of Captain Richard 
G. KiKilhullen, MC, instructor of the 
X-Ray.ay school. Practice sessions re¬ 
veal tl the new team to be one of the 
futurure top post teams! 

T/F/5th Gr. John R. Eckenroad, that 
youngng bashful man from the labora¬ 
tory, y, has really found a way to win 
womonen. He says that since every¬ 
body iy likes red hair and there are so 
few jr people with it he had an idea. 
Earlyrly this week from an undisclosed 
sourcjrce came the word that Cpl. 
Eckekenroad had dyed his hair RED!! 
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"COMMANDO” NURSE GRANTED LEGION 
OF MERIT FOR HEROISM UNDER FIRE 


717 — 


With the Yuletide just over tne 
hill, an occasional wishful desire is 
expressed by members of the organ¬ 
ization and a few of the things that 
they would like to find in their stock¬ 
ings are: handkerchiefs, wrist- 
watches, writing portfolios, identifi¬ 
cation bracelets, shaving kits, bill¬ 
folds, cigars and cigarettes, slip-over 
military sweaters, home-made candy 
and cookies, and toilet articles such 
as soap, talcum powder, razor blades, 
and deodorants. Of course a good 
book is always appreciated. 

* * * 

A recent order which stated a 
man leaving the post must wear a 
Class A uniform has done wonder¬ 
ful things for all. Being well dressed 
always lifts the morale of the indi¬ 
vidual. The 717th as a whole has 

improved fifty per cent. 

♦ * * 

One of the real characters and 
personages was lost to the organiza¬ 
tion and his friends, when Richard 
Rogers (Fog Horn Jelly) left the 
organization and army to become 
Citizen Rogers. He served faithfully 
and quite some time in the general 
mess at Letterman Hospital. Rogers 
was a good worker, a good mixer, a 
jovial fellow, and a good soldier. 
Good luck, civilian! 

* * * 

The majority of the men in the 
organization fortunately understand 
and appreciate the seriousness of 
the conditions that exist throughout 
the nation and world. The company 
commander and his staff are assured 
that these men will continue their 
splendid work and deportment. Op 
portunities offered to the men of this 
organization is one of which advan¬ 
tage should be taken—advantage to 
insure success for all. 

* * * 

FLASH!! Congratulations are in 
order lor- our Company Commander 
Captain Morris Henderson who be¬ 
came Captain as of November 10, 
19-13. The entire organization feels 
proud of this signal honor for our 
company commander. 


They call her the ‘commando” 
nurse, and she has been awarded the 
coveted Legion of Merit, first to be 
presented in the North African The¬ 
atre to an Army nurse. 

First Lieut. Mary Ann Sullivan, 
now probably in the thick of things 
in Italy, is that nurse. When she 
moved into Sicily with a small mo¬ 
bile surgical hospital unit, nick¬ 
named the ‘‘Commando Truck,” it 
was her twenty-fourth move in nine 
months overseas. 

It was during the fight for Kas- 
serine Pass that Lieut. Sullivan won 
her award. The battle blazed all 
around, and planes overhead 
bombed and strafed the area about 
the little hospital tent where Nurse 
Sullivan worked hour after hour be¬ 
side doctors at an operating table. 
Sleep was forgotten as one wounded 
boy after another was lifted to the 
table for emergency surgery. 

That experience was not Lieut. 
Sullivan’s first under fire, nor was it 
the first time she had felt the hor¬ 
rors of war. 

Daughter of Mr. and Mrs. J. T. Sul¬ 
livan of Boston, Mass., Miss Sullivan 
met adventure almost from the time 
she left the United States six 
months before the country declared 
war. 


En route to England as a staff 
nurse with the Harvard Hospital 
unit, her ship was torpedoed by a 
U-boat. Picked up by a Norwegian 
freighter, she was taken to Iceland 
and thence on to England, where she 
served for a year at Salisbury. 

For her service in caring for in¬ 
jured U. S. Marines, who were 
aboard the torpedoed ship, she re¬ 
ceived a letter of commendation 
from Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox. 

Then, when the Harvard unit was 
absorbed into the Army in July 1942, 
Miss Sullivan went along. 

With the Yank invasion forces at 
Oran, she waded ashore under fire 
and with her group went to work in 
an improvised beach hospital. The 
nurses tore up their slips for ban¬ 
dages and used helmets for wash 
basins. 

All through the fights in Tunisia 
and Algiers her ‘‘commando” unit 
worked only a few miles back of the 
battle line. Day after day wounded 
men lay in rows around the operat¬ 
ing tent. 

The Legion of Merit award was 
made at a meeting of principal chief 
nurses at the Officers Club at Allied 
Force Headquarters. Sixty-six nurse 
officers attended the ceremony. 


Lt. Gen. Mark Clark 
Praises Salerno 
Bay Medical Units 

in a letter to Major General Nor¬ 
man T. Kirk, Surgeon General of the 
Army, Lieutenant General Mark W. 
Clark (commanding the American 
Fifth Army) praises the Army Medi¬ 
cal Units for “wonderfully fine 
work” during the recent Italian in¬ 
vasion. 

General Clark’s letter follows in 
part: “I desire to express the high¬ 
est commendation for the wonder¬ 
fully fine work performed by the 
medical units of the Army. Their de¬ 
votion to duty under the hazardous 
and trying circumstances of the 
landing in Salerno Bay and their 
skill and efficient administration re¬ 
flect the best traditions of their Ser¬ 
vice. 

“Many wounded officers and men, 
who will eventually be restored to 
full health, would have died but for 
the effective work of the Medical 
Corps. 

“The first hospital to open, opened 
within three to five miles of the front 
lines. The next hospital to open be¬ 
gan to function still closer and under 
most difficult conditions. Neither 
hospital had any nurses when 
opened. The death rate was very low 
and a very large proportion of the 
deaths were from wounds. Many of 
those who died would never have 
reached the hospital alive had the 
hospital been located at a normal 
distance from the front. 

“The beach medical service was 
superior. One Medical Battalion dis¬ 
tinguished itself on the beaches 
under heavy fire early in the opera¬ 
tions. I shall recommend that the 
unit be cited for its gallant work 
under the terrible conditions. 

“The medical supply system began 
to function according to plan with 
the assault wave, and despite the 
most difficult conditions, it rapidly 
developed to the highest state of effi¬ 
ciency. 

“The whole performance of the 
Fifth Army Medical Service has 
been most heartening to me. 

SNAPSHOT CONTEST 

(Continued from page 5) 
students of photography, or con¬ 
nected with the profession in any 
way, but who are not assigned as in 
Class I above. Prizes will be awarded, 
one $25 bond to a winner in each of 
th-e two classes, and contest will be 
judged by members of the Yank staff. 

Entries should bear the name, rank 
and organization of the contestant, 
and should be cleared through the 
Post Public Relations Office. 
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Sports Slants 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Although the Navy took top 
honors in the National Tennis 
tournament when Lt. (jg) Joe 
Hunt stopped Coast Guard Sea¬ 
man Jack Kramer, 6-3, 6-8, 10-8, 
6-0, to win the National Singles 
title, the U. S. Army was in there 
punching all the way. 

Cpl. Frank Parker, former Da¬ 
vis Cup star, reached the semi¬ 
finals in the singles competition 
before bowing to Kramer and, 
paired with Kramer, won the na¬ 
tional doubles crown from Wil¬ 
liam Talbert and PFC Dave Free¬ 
man of the Army Air Forces. 

Other GIs who participated in 
the goings-on were PFC Bitsy 
Grant, A/C Tom Falkenburg, Pvt. 
Bob Odman of Seattle, Cpl. 
Charles Hare of Ft. Meade. Md. 
and Pvt. Vincent Paul of Camp 
Stewart, Ga. 


Big Ed Levy, 6-foot, 5-inch 
Newark Bear outfielder, has been 
sworn into the Coast Guard and 
has reported for duty at the Man¬ 
hattan Beach (N. Y.) Coast Guard 
station. Two other Newark play¬ 
ers, Pitcher Joe Page and Catcher 
Mike Garback, recently were re¬ 
jected for military service. 


George Selkirk, ex-Yankee out¬ 
fielder, is now a Warrant Officer 
stationed at the Newport (R. I.) 
Naval Station.. 


Five former major league stars 
have been shipped from the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station to 
receive further training. They are 
John Rigney, White Sox ace 
pitcher; Jack Hallet, Pittsburgh 
righthander; Tom Ferrick of the 
Cleveland Indians; Frank Bison, 
Brownies’ pitcher, and Catcher 
Marvin Felderman of the Cubs. 


PFC Ed (Lefty) McFadden, 
sports editor of the Tailspin, 
Tinker Field, Okla., reports that 
the best team his Field met this 
season was the Navy Skyjackets, 
Norman, Okla. The Skyjackets 
are coached by Lt. Charley Gel- 
bert, former Cardinal shortstop. 
Their top pitcher is A1 Benton, ex- 
Detroit righthander, and their 
leading hitter is Johnny Rizzo who 
used to play for the Phillies, Pi¬ 
rates, Reds and Dodgers. 


Camp Davis, N. C. has a tough 
9-game football schedule set up 
for this fall. The Camp Davis 
eleven will tackle Wake Forest, 
North Carolina State, North Caro¬ 
lina Navy Preflight, Davidson Col¬ 
lege, Camp LeJeune, Ft. Monroe, 
Presbyterian College, Daniel Field 
and the University of North Caro¬ 
lina on successive Saturdays. 


Sid Gordon of the New York 
Giants has been inducted into the 

Coast Guard. 




THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Mrs. Helen Lund is holding the Certicate of Participation and the 
Blue "T" Banner awarded to the Civilian Personnel Office for partici¬ 
pation in the War Bond Campaign. Each department in this hospital 
reaching the required mark of 90% participation and 10% investment 
will be awarded the Certificate of Participation and the right to exhibit 
the "T" Banner. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


"I feel so much safer, sitting near a soldier!' 


Copyright 1943 by Leonard Sansone. distributed by Camp Newspaper Semcc 


Lettermnan Club 
"Sad Saacks” in 
Travelinng League 

The Lettercrman bowling team was 
defeated two o to one in this week’s 
contest at thche Sports Center Bowl¬ 
ing Alleys. T The Victory Club, their 
opponents, li^lived up to their name by 
handing out t the defeat, and so the 
Medics drop p another notch in the 
875 Travelingig League. 

The Lettetermen apparently had 
their minds a on things other than 
bowling. Judidging from the scores 
posted by tithe local bowlers it ap¬ 
peared thatit it just wasn’t their 
night, and irin spite of the fact that 
one membeier of the Victory Club 
bowled a blow game of 90, they 
couldn’t makke the grade. 

S/Sgt. Wa^alter Yohe was low man 
for the Metedics with a 406, while 
T/3rd Gr. “1‘Lucky” Wilcox, w ho has 
been rolling g good games in the past, 
“blew up” a and finished with a 465. 
After beingig questioned about his 
debacle, Wil'ilcox lunged into detailed 
explanation n about defective alleys, a 
nearby bencich making him nervous, 
and numero ous other excuses for his 
score. Cpl. . Morano was high man 
with a 5335, closely followed by 
M/Sgt. Heronry Kuntz with 533 and 
Sgt. Davis r, rolled a 512 for the three 
games. 

The Letttterman team is expected 
to improve e soon, due to the fact that 
the bad lucick is nearly used up. The 
team in theie past has rolled up some 
excellent scscores, and when the shoot¬ 
ing eye of i its members gets back on 
the old hea*ad-pin, some better scores 
will be poststed. 

Results o of last week’s games: 

VICTORY / CLUB 


Wells.150 151 173— 474 

Kyes. 188 188 182— 558 

Fanis. 185 121 90— 396 

Rapp. 135 202 222— 558 

Arras. 180 186 221— 587 

Total. 838 848 888—2573 

LETTERfRMAN HOSPITAL 

Wilcox.. 147 161 152— 465 

Yohe. ill 160 147— 406 

Davis. 169 178 165— 512 

Morano . 179 117 182— 535 

Kuntz. 188 187 156— 533 

Total.. 7.94 853 802—2151 


Norris-istown, Pa. (CNS) — Sev¬ 
eral ye/ears ago, Harry Keys, a 
poor biout diligent railway clerk, 
inheriteted $21,000. Today, five 
months s after his death, his estate 
was valalued at $260,125. 
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George Mardikian Is 
Host to 200 Wounded 
Service Men 

The palm for a party that tops 
them all at this Thanksgiving sea¬ 
son goes to George Mardikian, the 
world famous proprietor of the 
Omar Khayyam restaurant, who 
played host to 200 wounded service¬ 
men at dinner on Wednesday of this 
week. His well known establishment 
at the comer of Powell and O’Far¬ 
rell streets was filled to capacity 
for the occasion. 

Accompanying his special guests 
—the wounded servicemen—were 
the highest ranking Army and Navy 
officers on the west coast, Lieut. 
General Delos C. Emmons, U. S. 
Army, commanding the Western 
Defense Command, and Vice Ad¬ 
miral John W. Greenslade, U. S. 
Navy, commandant, 12th Naval Dis¬ 
trict, and Major General Walter K. 
Wilson, commanding Northern Cali¬ 
fornia Sector; Major General John 
Marston, U. S. Marine Corps; Major 
General W. E. Lynd, commanding 
Fourth Air Force, and many other 
top flight army and navy represen¬ 
tatives. 

Convalescent wounded men from 
Letterman General Hospital, Naval 
Hospital, Shoemaker, Calif.; Naval 
Hospital, Mare Island; Naval Hos¬ 
pital, Treasure Island, and the Oak 
Knolls Naval Hospital were the for¬ 
tunate veterans invited to join Mr. 
Mardikian in this commemoration 
of Thanksgiving Day. In a biief 
speech to his guests the host ex¬ 
plained the reason for having his 
dinner on Wednesday was to pre¬ 
clude the men from being cheated 
out of the G. I. dinner on Thursday. 

A program of entertainment was 
arranged by Mr. A1 Nelson with the 
well known A1 Pearce as Master of 
Ceremonies. Appearing on the stage 
(Continued on Page 8.) 



COLONEL DELL S. GRAY, D. C. 

Chief of the Dental Service who leaves for a new station 
after more than four years at Letterman. 


Three Nurses Feted 
At Party Given 
In Their Honor 

A formal cocktail party and dance 
was held in the recreation hall at 
the Nurses’ quarters last evening 
by the nurses of this command. The 
party was held in honor of three 
nurses; Captain Margaret Knieram, 
Superintendent of Army Nurses at 
Letterman Hospital, First Lieuten¬ 
ant Elizabeth Treuholtz and First 
Lieutenant Annie O. Baird, who 
will soon be retired from active 
duty in the Army Nurse Corps. 

Cocktails were served the guests 
between 5 and 8 o’clock at the re¬ 
ception and there was dancing with 
music furnished by a stringed quar¬ 
tet. First Lieutenant Ruth Wagner 
was chairman in charge of the party. 

All officers and their wives and 
nurses and their guests were ex¬ 
tended invitations, and among the 
guests invited to the reception were 
Brigadier General and Mrs. Frank 
W. Weed and Brigadier General and 
Mrs. Wallace De Witt. 

Captain Knierem first received 
her appointment in the Army Nurse 
Corps in 1914. She has had tours 
of duty in the Philippine Islands, at 
Walter Reed Hospital in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., and hospitals in New 
Mexico, Indiana, New Jersey and 
Minnesota. Captain Knierem first 
came to Letterman in 1915 and re¬ 
turned to this hospital on her second 
tour of duty in 1939 as Superin¬ 
tendent of Nurses. 

Lieutenant Treuholtz first joined 
the* Army Nurse Corps in 1918 and 
came to Letterman General Hospital 
from Walter Reed Hospital in 1923. 
She is in charge of the Nurses’ Mess 
here on the post. 

Lieutenant Baird, whose home is 
in Massachusetts, has been a mem¬ 
ber of the A.N.C. since 1920. She 
also came to Letterman from Walter 
(Continued on page six) 
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NEW HONORS FOR HOTEL OAKLAND AS GOVERNMENT HOSPITAL 


Last February the majority of the 
personnel at Letterman Hospital 
learned for the first time from an 
article published in the Fog Horn 
that a hotel in the neighboring city 
of Oakland had been acquired by 
the Army and was to undergo com¬ 
plete remodeling for use as the Oak¬ 
land Area Station Hospital. At the 
same time it was revealed that the 
then Captain Charles S. Throwell, 
Medical Administrative Corps, and 
former assistant adjutant at Letter- 
man was to assume the role of ad¬ 
jutant at the new hospital. 

Shortly thereafter the announce¬ 
ment was made of the appointment 
of Colonel Albert E. McEvers, Medi¬ 
cal Corps, as commanding officer of 
the new station hospital. Colonel 
McEvers at that time was assigned 
to the officer replacement pool at 
Letterman. Plans were made for the 
renovation of the hotel, and under 
Colonel McEvers, Major Throwell— 
who had a double distinction con¬ 
ferred upon him four days after re¬ 
porting for duty at the new hospital 
—(permission to wear the gold 
leaves of major and assignment as 
executive officer to Colonel Mc¬ 
Evers) and three other officers— 
Medical Supply Officer Captain 
Howard L. Jennings, Medical Ad¬ 
ministrative Corps; Mess Officer 
First Lieutenant Allan R. Terschu- 
ren, Medical Administrative Corps 
and Post Quartermaster First Lieu¬ 
tenant John D. Evans, Quartermas¬ 
ter Corps were the first officers to 
participate in the actual transfor¬ 
mation of Hotel Oakland to the 
United States Army’s new Oakland 
Area Station Hospital. 

At the time of the acquisition of 
the hotel it was to be used for the 
personnel of the San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation and other military 
installations, due to the fact there 
were no military hospital facilities. 
At the time it was estimated that 
very little in the way of changes 
would be required to convert the 
structure for military purposes and 
that all changes would be of a tem¬ 
porary nature. 

Normally, the hotel housed 500 
guests and now handles 1100 pa¬ 
tients and when present changes 
are completed it will be expanded to 
handle 1250 patients as well as pro¬ 
vide the necessary high standards 
of medical treatment and care which 
is found in all military medical 
units. Now the $4,000,000, block 





Colonel ALBERT E. McEVERS, Medical Corps 
Commanding Officer 
Oakland Area Station Hospital. 



FRESH AIR 

And recreation is available to the patients in the after¬ 
noon when they step through doors on the mexxanine onto 
the newly glass enclosed sun porch. 

square hostelry constructed 30 years i tivities in the East Bay area serves 
ago and long a center of social ac- | the Army as a hospital. 


As has happened innumerable 
times in the past at Letterman, a 
cadre was formed shortly after 
Colonel McEvers and Major Thro¬ 
well were transferred to Oakland. 
With thoughts of the world-wide 
fighting fronts as possible new sta¬ 
tions the men on the cadre at that 
time were drilled and schooled in 
all phases of hospital organization 
and operation. When the cadre was 
finally given orders for transfer, the 
new place of assignment was across 
the water but only as far as Oak¬ 
land and the new Oakland Area 
Station Hospital. Of the 20 men who 
formed that cadre 16 are still sta¬ 
tioned at the Oakland area hospital 
and have distinguished themselves 
and Letterman with the business¬ 
like manner in which they have 
helped make the new hospital an 
efficient hospital unit. 

Former Letterman enlisted per¬ 
sonnel who are now on duty at the 
Oakland station hospital are: Mas¬ 
ter Sergeant Robert F. Bergen who 
is now sergeant major; Master Ser¬ 
geant Herman A. Harms, chief mess 
sergeant; Technical Sergeant G. 
Goodermuth, dental mechanic; 
Technical Sergeant Jerald M. Gor- 
by, formerly NCO of the Receiving 
and Out Patient Branch and recent¬ 
ly assigned to the air corps as an 
aviation cadet; Technical Sergeant 
Paul T. Jenkins, chief surgical NCO; 
Technical Sergeant Jasper C. Mar¬ 
tin, acting detachment first ser¬ 
geant; Staff Sergeant Russell F. 
Cox, unit supply clerk; Technician 
Third Grade William H. Taylor, de¬ 
tachment company clerk; Sergeant 
Robert P. Gunthorp, medical supply 
clerk; Sergeant Renaldo Roberti, 
NCO in charge of the hospital police 
and personnel; Technical Fourth 
Grade Robert Sing, chief cook of 
the detachment; Technician Fifth 
Grade Simon Mudry, labatory tech¬ 
nician; Technician Fifth Grade 
Theodore Nowicki, surgical techni¬ 
cian and Technician Fifth Grade 
Clyde A. Taylor, ward master. These 
men represent a very substantial 
proportion of the ranking NCO’s of 
various sections. 

The work of remodeling the hos¬ 
pital though reported as being of a 
comparatively s;mall amount was in 
actuality extenssive due to the size 
of the building.. The structure is of 
“U” shape desijgn and seven stories 
tall and the tjask of removing all 
(Continued! on page three) 
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MORE ABOUT 
HOTEL OAKLAND 

(Continued from page two) 

superfluous fixtures, etc., alone was 
no small task. For instance, to in¬ 
sure complete sanitation of all rooms 
in the hospital all wallpaper was 
removed and the wall surfaces 
scrubbed, refinished and painted. It 
was necessary to remove all rugs in 
the rooms of the hospital as well as 
the miles of carpeting in the corri¬ 
dors and linoleum be laid in its 
place. Actually the structure of the 
building was changed very little. In 
some instances it was necessary to 
construct partitions in dividing but 
in no instance were walls removed. 

The hospital is divided into 12 
wards which include the upper six 
stories of the building. Each floor 
constitutes two wards—one half of 
the floor designated by number and 
its location either east or west side. 
The mezzanine is the chief of serv¬ 
ice section with the exception of the 
Receiving and Out Patient section 
located on the first floor; and to the 
main floor is relegated the adminis¬ 
trative offices of the hospital. 

Stepping through the front door 
into the “once” lobby of the hotel 
the Information Office has the place 
of honor once reserved for the door¬ 
man. A guard bans the way to any 
visitor unauthorized to visit the hos¬ 
pital. The rooms of the commanding 
officer, executive officer and adju¬ 
tant are on the right and all admin¬ 
istrative offices on the left. The area 
once given to the “crossing of the 
palm” for a nigut’s lodging is now 
the pharmacy; and in the wings 
where elaborate ballrooms once were 
scenes of lavish dinner parties are 
now used as recreation room and 
dining halls for the patients. 

Complete and equipped with only 
the most modern medical equipment 
are the operating rooms and offices 
of the various sections on the mez¬ 
zanine floor. Several operating 
rooms are available for immediate 
use as well as the main operating 
pit. These rooms at one time were 
dining rooms used by clubs and or¬ 
ganizations for monthly dinner 
meetings and have been converted 
to the use of the Army’s doctors. 
The laboratory is also on this floor. 

In place of making large wards 
of the rooms of the hospital—each 
individual room is fully equipped to 
handle as many patients as there is 
room for beds. Each pair of rooms 
is connected with a bathroom. 

The confinement of a large num- 



FROM HOTEL TO HOSPITAL 
And under Colonel Albert E. McEvers, M. C., Commanding 
Officer, left—Major Douglas S. Trowell, M.A.C., Executive 
Officer, Captain Howard L. Jennings, M.A.C., Medical 
Supply Officer and Lieutenants Allan R. Terschuren, M.A.C., 
Mess Officer and John D. Evans, Q.M.C., Post Quarter¬ 
master laid the ground work for the conversion. 



OAKLAND AREA STATION HOSPITAL 
Once old Hotel Oakland now points the way in Army Station 

Hospitals. 



ONCE A BANQUET HALL 

The Dental Section moved in and still manages to keep the 
men's teeth filled. 


ber of idle, convalescent men in a 
limited area presented a problem 
which was surmounted by furnish¬ 
ing amusements and constructive 
therapy work for them. Also a glass 
walled porch was constructed out¬ 
side the mezzanine which makes it 
possible for patients to get outside 
for a “breath of fresh air” and still 
never leave the hospital. Also chairs 
for sun bathing are available and 
limited recreational facilities such 
as ping pong tables, etc., are situ¬ 
ated on the porch. 

Barracks and detachment head¬ 
quarters are located across the street 
from the hospital in building for¬ 
merly used as a commercial garage. 
The extent of renovation in this in¬ 
stance has been as complete as that 
performed in the hospital proper 
and the men are comfortably housed 
in this building. The general mess 
for the detachment is also to be 
found here. 

As must be—all patients brought 
to the hospital usually arrive in ore 
of the conveyances of the garage. 
Also located across the street and of 
the most modern equipment, the 
motor pool is equipped to handle 
adequately any emergency which 
should arise as well as matters of a 
purely routine nature. 

Under the command of an officer 
once stationed at Letterman hospital 
and staffed by many former officers 
and personnel of this command the 
Oakland Area Station Hospital has 
risen to take its place with the many 
other army medical units which 
have been famous for so long for 
the excellent care and treatment 
afforded all military patients. 


Visiting Service 
Men Well Cared or 
In San Francisco 

One of the most difficult civic 
problems of San Francisco brought 
on by war has been the housing 
situation on week-ends for service 
men. Unable to fin daccommodations 
for a night or two soldiers, sailors 
and marines would occupy the faci¬ 
lities in hotel lobbies or frequent 
the theatres opened all night for 
the convenience of “swing-shift” 
workers at the shipyards. Yesterday 
a check of agencies disclosed how¬ 
ever, that San Francisco has suc¬ 
cessfully met the challenge of hous¬ 
ing needs and now all service men 
will be able to secure comfortable 
(Continued on page seven) 
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This Day is Yours 

Thoughts go back to an¬ 
other war, to the years of 1917 
and 1918. Then, as now, there 
was an army of soldiers of 
Uncle Sam, and the boys of 
that army are reincarnated in 
the boys of this army of 1943, 
in looks, in actions, in talk. 

This being in the Army, for 
those of us who are here, is not 
an interlude, out of the whole 
and put apart from all the oth¬ 
er time that is our lives. It is 
part of life itself, indissoluble 
from that which went before 
the Army, and that which will 
come after the Army. 

There are those in uniform 
whose anticipation lead them 
in thought into the lush fields 
of their return to civilian life, 
when the victory will have been 
well won. They are living in 
tomorrow, forgetting that to¬ 
day is very real, and very worth 
while. 

If you have taken part in, or 
witnessed, a convention of the 
American Legion, one fact 
must have impressed you: that 
the Legionnaires, gathering to¬ 
gether for a mixture of festivi¬ 
ty and serious consideration, 
try desperately to recreate the 
days when they were in uni¬ 
form. Again they seek to bring 
back times that are gone, 
scenes from their fighting 
days, and to restore to life 
again a dead and unrecallable 
nowness that flashes past as 
fast as the clock ticks off the 
tumbling minutes. 

A I I this the Tentmaker 
knew, for he tells us: 

"The moving finger writes, 
and having writ, 

Moves on; nor all your Piety 


&01S 


OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 


The new silver twin bars on the 
shoulder loop of Captain Morris 
Henderson, commanding the 717th 
Sanitary Company. Congratulations!! 

Some extraordinary golf playing 
on the part of Captain Charles M. 
Taylor recently. 

Captain Sydney H. Green pack¬ 
ing his little bag for another trip 
on the well known “milk run” to 
Brigham. 

Major Tl6o B. Rumsey purring 
over the pretty painting in the re¬ 
modeled P.X. Grill. 

Sgt. Harry J. Lawton defend¬ 
ing Brooklyn and the “Dodgers” 
against strong opposition from an 
old New Yorker. 

Sgt. Bill Muhic and his kitchen 
gang working overtime during an 
emergency and doing it with a 
smile. 

The new location of the C.D.D. 
office on the second floor and the 
smiles of contentment on the faces 
of Miss Elaine Johnson, the boss 
lady, and her two capable assistants, 
Gloria Stockhausen and Donna 
Cannon. 

Sgt. Bob Harrington turning 
tailor just because Christmas hap¬ 
pens to be about four weeks away. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein moving 
the War Bond office to new quar¬ 
ters on the third floor—complete 
without rug. 


nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half 
a line, 

Nor all your Tears wash out a 
word of it." 

This is the Army! This is our 
life, and the richness of our 
experience will thicken with 
the passing of the years, until 
we shall finally comprehend in 
all its flavor the essence of 
days that now may seem but 
thin and tasteless. 

Today is the day, soldier, to¬ 
day is the day. Live it, for to¬ 
morrow will be today, and to¬ 
day will be yesterday, gone be¬ 
yond recall. 

This is the great adventure, 
and you are the Great Adven¬ 
turer. 

But the best that they can 
do is to recall memories. 

(Camp Roberts) 



2nd Lieut. Lucy M. Wainwright, 
Army Nurse Corps, attended a seri¬ 
ously ill soldier patient in an 
emergency 97-hour flight from India 
to the United States. A cargo plane, 
heavily loaded with packing cases, 
was used for the longest part of the 
trip. The patient, suffering from a 
brain tumor, was placed on an Army 
field cot atop the packing cases, 
which were lashed to the sides of 
the plane to prevent shifting in 
flight. 

The itinerary included stops for 
nightfall or for refueling. When the 
plane reached Brazil, the patient 
was transferred to a stratoliner, 
which completed the journey to the 
United States. A successful oper¬ 
ation was performed at Lawson 
General Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia. 

No hostile aircraft nor mechanical 
difficulty marred the flight, Lieut. 
Wainwright reported. She was at 
the patients side throughout the trip, 
applying medication and hypoder¬ 
mics and feeding him. 

Lieut. Wainwright, whose nursing 
specialty is neuropsychiatry, was 
one of the original group of 90 
American Army nurses sent to India 
in March, 1942. She organized a 
90-bed unit at a station hospital in 
Central India. 

Concerning her experiences in 
Central India. 

Concerning her experiences in 
India, Lieut. Wainwright observed 
that while India is a hard land, it 
has an exotic appeal. She declared 
that many medical and scientific 
miracles are being performed by the 
Medical Department there. 

Lieut. Wainwright is a distant 
cousin of Lieut. General Jonathan 
Wainwright. She was born in Trini¬ 
dad, where her mother still lives. 

Her sister, 2nd Lieut. Emmeline 

Wainwright, Army Nurse Corps, is 
stationed in England. 

* • • 

Among the special guests at the 
Thanksgiving party of 200 at Mr. 
George Mardikian’s Omar Khayyam 
restaurant were two Army Nurse 
Corps representatives, 1st Lieuten¬ 
ants Ruth Wagner and Gladys M. 
Crosno. 

* * * 

Two sisters are among the first 
four American Army nurses to be 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, November 14, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Wedding Bells 

Last Monday morning at ten 
o’clock Technician Fourth Grade 
Donald J. Latham and the former 
Miss Jules Belt were married in 
the Letterman Chapel by the Post 
Chaplain. Mrs. Latham came out 
from Jefferson City, Missouri to 
marry Technician Fourth Grade 
Latham who was also a resident of 
that town. The witnesses were Miss 
Mary Bensen and Technician Fifth 
Grade Patrick J. Sullivan. 


THE STORK WAS HERE 

To Major and Mrs. Donald Holm- 
berg, a boy, Donald Warren, bom 
November 17 th, weight seven 
pounds four ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. James Hughes, 
a boy, James Thomas, bom Novem¬ 
ber 21st, weight eight pounds. 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Steve Single- 
ton, a girl, Barbara, bom November 
21st, weight five pounds ten ounces. 


awarded the Purple Heart for 
wounds sustained in the present 
war, the War Department an¬ 
nounced Thursday. They are 2nd 
Lieuts. Agnes Nolan and Madonna 
Nolan, of Oakland, Ill., who, with 
two other nurses, 2nd Lieuts. Isa¬ 
belle L. Wheeler, of Blanchard, 
Iowa, and Gertrude Mills, of 46 E. 
110th Place, Chicago, Ill., were 
slightly wounded when their hospi¬ 
tal ship was hit by German bombers 
outside the Gulf of Salerno on 
September 13, 1943. The four nurses 
have recovered and have returned 
to duty, serving with an evacuation 
hospital somewhere in Italy. 

The first Army nurse to be 
awarded the Purple Heart in the 
present war was 1st Lieut. Annie G. 
Fox, of Beverly, Mass., who re¬ 
ceived the decoration for meritori¬ 
ous acts at Pearl Harbor.. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



SUGGESTIONS FOR SERVICE MEN 
SOON TO DEPART FOR OVERSEAS 



Pvt. Carl Adasynski 

A former postoffice employee who 
has been in four Army camps in 
this country, has been in Panama, 
Australia and New Guinea, yet has 
never worked in an Army post- 
office until last week is Private 
Carl Adasynski, our Buck of the 
Week. 

Carl was bom, raised and edu¬ 
cated in New York City and after 
completing his high school educa¬ 
tion enrolled at the City College 
of New York, where he studied for 
two years. During the summer he 
worked in a large hotel in the 
Adirondack Mountains to earn mon¬ 
ey for his college studies, and he 
worked there for two seasons. After 
leaving college he took a civil serv¬ 
ice examination and went to work 
for the United States postoffice in 
New York City. He remained on 
this job for over four years until he 
received his “invitation” to join the 
armed forces on January 6, 1942. 

After induction he was first sent 
to Fort Dix Reception Center and 
from there went to Camp Lee for 
basic training. Here he was assigned 
to the Medical department. Several 
months later he was moved to Pan¬ 
ama, but only remained there a 
short time before being transferred 
to Brisbane, Australia. Here he re¬ 
ceived additional training and then 
was moved to the New Guinea the¬ 
atre of operations. Private Adasyn¬ 
ski was a member of the first medi¬ 
cal unit to land in New Guinea, and 
states that he was a very busy sol¬ 
dier while stationed there. Five 
months later he became ill and was 
evacuated to Australia, where he 
was under treatment for some time, 
and then sent back to Letterman 
General Hospital, arriving here on 
April 2, 1943. 

He was here for two weeks as a 
patient, received a 30-day furlough, 
and then returned here for duty. 


A communique received recently 
from the Commanding General, 
Headquarters Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand, Fort Douglas, Utah has set 
forth suggestions as a means of as¬ 
sisting military personnel in ar¬ 
ranging their personal affairs before 
departure for overseas duty. It 
emphasizes the necessity of all 
military personnel to satisfactorily 
arrange to provide for the welfare, 
protection and security of depend¬ 
ents and that they have knowledge 
of and receive all rights and benefits 
to which they are entitled. The 
following is a brief resume of the 
contents of the communique: 

In the event that a soldier with 
minor children has a life insurance 
policy with the Government or with 
a commercial company, it is im¬ 
portant that he take out an ordinary 
life insurance policy on his wife 
from $1,000.00 to $2,000.00 to cover 
emergency expenses in case his 
wife should predecease him and to 
name an older person as the bene¬ 
ficiary of such policy. 

Were a bank account is involved, 
the account should be opened with 
right of survivor-ship, in which 
case an allotment may be made 
payable to a bank for deposit to 
the credit of the wife or dependent 
relative. Allotments for deposit to 
a joint account are not acceptable; 
it is therefore a good policy that 
prior to departure to foreign service 
that the joint account be closed and 
a new account be opened in the 
name of wife only. This would 
curtail difficulties that may arise 
in many instances as has been com¬ 
mon in the past. 

In cases where there is an auto¬ 
mobile and it is insured, the title 
of ownership should be joint or 
assigned to the wife. However, if 
there is a chattel mortgage on the 
automobile, arrangements with the 
mortgage holder will usually have 
to be made before a transfer of title 
can be effected. 

All persons in the military ser¬ 
vice who carry public liability and 
property damage insurance should 
examine their policies to determine 
who is protected by such policies. 
If the policy has insured the hus¬ 
band only and he dies, and after 
his death his wife has an accident 
giving rise to a claim, the terms of 
the policy do not cover her. The 
remedy recommended if such is the 


case, is to ask a general agent of 
the insurance company that has 
written the policy to attach to the 
policy a rider making the husband 
and/or the wife the insured. 

Upon the death of an officer or 
enlisted man or woman, no claim 
for benefits will be paid unless ac¬ 
companied by the required certifi¬ 
cates. Dependents and/or bene¬ 
ficiaries should be informed that 
certified copies of these records can 
he obtained by writing to the 
recorder in the City, County, or 
State where the birth, marriage, 
divorce, etc., took place. The fee 
to obtain these certificates is usually 
fifty cents or a dollar. The depen¬ 
dent should obtain at least six 
copies of the death certificate from 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. However, the War 
Department will inform them what 
certificates are to accompany the 
different claims. 

Back pay and allowances due an 
officer or enlisted man or woman 
at the time of his or her death will 
be paid to the relatives or depend¬ 
ents by the General Accounting 
Office, Claims Division, Munitions 
Building, Washington, D. C., and 
only upon submission of claim on 
the standard government forms. 
Funeral expenses in excess of 
Government allowance are con¬ 
sidered as a claim against arrears 
in pay. 

In the event of the death of an 
officer or enlisted man while on 
active duty, a death gratuity is 
ordinarily payable to the widow or 
nearest of kin, who was previously 
designated by the deceased upon 
entrance into the Army. This 
amount is equal to six months pay, 
including compensation of every 
kind and character except rental 
subsistence or family allowances. 
There is an office in Washington 
that handles such matters and pay¬ 
ment is administered through that 
section. The dependents of any 
deceased veteran whose death re¬ 
sulted from injury or desease re¬ 
ceived in line of duty while the 
United States is engaged in war may 
be entitled to pension. The Veter-, 
ans’ Administration requires certain 
evidence in connection with the 
claims that are filed by the 
dependents. 


ON THE SPOT 



Albert V. Harppinger 
Private, Infantry 

Recuperating in Ward C-l in this 
hospital from a bullet wound re¬ 
ceived in action against the enemy 
is Private Albert V. Harppinger, In¬ 
fantry. Private Harppinger, who 
was recently awarded the Order cf 
the Purple Heart, had an interest¬ 
ing career before entering the 
armed forces. 

He was born and educated at 
Lake George, New York, and after 
graduation from high school started 
his career as a professional golfer. 
He was connected with several 
large country clubs in the Lake 
George area, and three times quali¬ 
fied for the National P.G.A. cham¬ 
pionship matches and finished in 
the top brackets. Later, he moved 
to Miami Beach, Florida, and being 
a swimmer of considerable ability, 
he received a position as swimming 
instructor at one of the city’s larg¬ 
est hotels. While he was employed 
there he was in several movie 
shorts featuring swimming and 
golfing. 

During his stay in Florida he 
worked with Marshall Wayne, Pete 
Desjardins, and other well-known 
professional swimmers and divers. 
Private Harppinger also worked 
with an acquacade show that was 
touring the east coast. 

Early in 1942 he enlisted in the 
United States Army at Lake George, 
New York, and was assigned to the 
Intelligence Branch of the Infantry. 
After several months of strenuous 
training in the states, he was moved 
to the South Pacific area, and with 
his division landed and held the 
first beach-head on Vella La Vella 
Island, then the scene of much 
action. While coming back from a 
scouting mission he was wounded 
in the thigh by a Jap sniper. He 
was evacuated first to the New 
Hebrides and then to Letterman 
General Hospital, arriving here in 
October, 1943. 
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STICKS AND STONES MAY BREAK YOUR 
BONES BUT CAPT. AITKEN HEALS 'EM 



Captain GEORGE T. AITKEN, M.C. 
Chief of Orthopedic Service 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to the 
following men who joined the de¬ 
tachment during the week. They 
are: S/Sgt. Roger W. Watson, Sgt. 
Leonard E. Canavan, and Privates 
John H. Rolofson, Arthur C. Beefelt, 
Gustaf Krieger, Ernest E. Patterson, 
Woodrow E. Smith, Eddie Willard, 
John A. Donofrio, Walter A. Las- 
anke, Frederick A. Schmuck, Joseph 
H. Tkadles, Jay K. Chiu, Ering D. 
Erickson, Carmel J. Palermo, Ben L. 
Shaw, Fred Whitt and Edward 
Stelly. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

“Senator” Eugene Ryback wailing 
about a recent disaster at the local 
race-track. The Senator and the 
horses couldn’t get together. 

Patrick J. Sullivan, T/5th Grade, 
industriously cooking hamburgers 
for the boys in the East Post Ex¬ 
change. 

Sgt. Philip (Pat) Passarelli trying 
to decide which girl friend to 
take out. 

T/4th Gr. Alvin Seger looking 
forward to another duck-hunting 
trip, and this time promises that the 
mud-hens will be safe. 

T/4th Gr. Oren A. Fuller finally 
married after long last! 

Cpl. Gustav Bingen emerging 
from his recent bout with tonsilitis 
looking pale but improved. 

Our basketball team now among 
the leading contenders in the Pre¬ 
sidio league after getting off to a 
bad start. 

T/4th Gr. John Hurst receiving a 
■“hot foot” while calmly reading the 
daily paper. 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos has again 
gone duck-hunting and is still 
keeping up his good record of 
“Bringing home the bacon.” 

1st Sgt. Calvin Williams and 
S/Sgt. Leonard Bell bowling well 
enough to challenge the Letterman 
Bowling team. 


MORE ABOUT 
THREE NURSES FETED 


(Continued from page one) 

Reed General Hospital and first ar¬ 
rived here in 1940. Lieutenant 
Baird is in charge of the Nurses’ 
home. 


★ ★ ★ 

Broken bones are a regrettable 
concomitant of combat and a “must” 
for all of our hospitals is a compe¬ 
tent thopedic staff; a staff which can 
be no better than its chief and Let¬ 
terman is fortunate in having a 
chief and a staff which will compare 
favorably with that of any hospital 
anywhere in the service. 

The youthful medical officer who 
carries the responsibility for the or¬ 
thopedic section of the surgical 
service is Captain George T. Aitken, 
who is “Tom” to his intimates. Into 
his brief professional life he has 
crowded a world of training and 
experience and he is fully qualified 
for the duties devolving on him and 
his section. 

Bom in Detroit but forsaking his 
native state for his academic and 
medical studies he attended the 
University of Indiana where he took 
his B. S. and M. D. degrees. With 
his sheepskin under his arm he 
went back to the Harper Hospital in 
his native city for his internship. 
He held two intermittent residen¬ 
cies in Orthopedics at Blodgett Me¬ 
morial Hospital in Grand Rapids 
and in between he was an instruc¬ 
tor in anatomy at the medical school 
of the University of Michigan. He 


★ ★ ★ 

later was associated in practice with 
Dr. John H. Hodgin in Grand Rap¬ 
ids, Mich. 

Captain Aitken is a member of 
the American Board of Orthopedic 
Surgeons, the American Academy 
of Orthopedic Surgeons, the Clinical 
Orthopedic Society, and a fellow of 
the American College of Surgeons. 
He was commissioned in the Medi¬ 
cal Corps Reserve and ordered to 
immediate active duty in May 1942 
with station at Letterman where he 
has remained until the present time. 

Captain Aitken obtained his army 
training while acting as executive 
officer to the Chief of the Surgical 
Service and for the past six months 
he has been the Chief of the Or¬ 
thopedic Section. 

In 1938 Captain Aitken was mar¬ 
ried to Miss Dorothy Dexter, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan and they 
have one child, Frances Claire, who 
was bom on May 19, 1942, just three 
days before her daddy became a 
soldier. 

If you should be tempted to ask 
why the Chief of that important 
section does not have more rank the 
answer is “We wouldn’t know”— 
and those who do are not talking. 

Further deponent sayeth not. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Here’s a liist of former enlisted 
men of this organization who are 
seeing duty ellsewhere in the United 
States or in Foreign lands: Captain 
Joseph I. Murray, MAC, Southwest 
Pacific! Captain John T. Young, 
MAC, Station Hospital, Camp Max- 
ey, Texas; Captain Joseph E. Hodge, 
MAC, maneuvers in the wilds of 
Louisiana; 1st Lt. Leroy R. Six- 
berry, MAC, Mediterrean theatre of 
operations; 1st Lt. Allen R. Cramp- 
ton, MAC, Fitzsimmons General 
Hospital, Denver, Colorado; 1st Lt. 
Allen Greendale, CWS, somewhere 
in North Africa; 2nd Lt. William L. 
Walker, MAC, instructor at OCS, 
Camp Berkeley, Texas; 2nd Lt. Jen¬ 
nings Lyon, CWS, somewhere in 
the North African theatre of opera¬ 
tions. 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein left dur¬ 
ing the early part of this week on 
an emergency 15-day furlough to 
Bronx, New York. According to re¬ 
ports his father has just undergone 
a serious operation. 

T/4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals, en¬ 
listed instructor of the Surgical! 
school, left early this week on de¬ 
tached service for Rogers City, 
Michigan. On the return trip he 
will spend a few days at home with 
his wife and son at Quincy, Illinois. 

Pvt. William H. Henderson has 
been seen walking around near the 
school buildings in anticipation of 
being released from the hospital and 
joining the fellows on the basket¬ 
ball team. 

1st/Sgt. Harvey W. Hablitzel of 
the School detachment has been 
seen teaching very diligently the 
art of knitting to a certain young 
lady who has just augmented the 
office force at: headquarters. 

T/4th Gr. Mlaurice C. Deitz, en¬ 
listed instructor of the Dental 
School, has finaally come out in the 
limelight! Afteer many months of 
silence and soblitude we learn that 
he has been ggoing around with a 
very young bDrunette here in the 
city, and thouggh we do not know 
her name we ddo know that she has 
a pet name for.r him. WE WONDER 
WHY? 
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AYE CUTLER ADAMS MAKES YOU 
FEEL COMFORTABLE IN CLINIC 



MRS. AVE CUTLER ADAMS 
Receptionist, E.E.N.T. Clinic 


717 ™ 


Athletics play a great part in 
keeping up the physical well being 
of the individual, and it is being 
particularly stressed in the organi¬ 
zation. Hand ball, wrestling, boxing, 
volley ball, ping pong and tennis, 
are the favorites of the 717th. These 
and all forms of physical exercise 
are encouraged by the staff and in¬ 
structors with the result that all 
men in the organization who take 
part are in better physical condi¬ 
tion. 

• * * 

The most nonchalant man on the 
company streets these days is that 
redoubtable soldier and orator, Pvt. 
Curtis Howard. Howard is fast gain¬ 
ing acclaim as a fair barracks law¬ 
yer. (Quite a chap, that Howard). 

* * * 

The disciples of Isaac Walton have 
been given a reprieve, since S/Sgt. 
Willie Reed has returned from his 
15-day furlough. It seems that the 
Sarge became fished and partied out 
while in North Carolina. However, 
we are expecting to hear some tall 
tales about those big channel bass 
(red fish) that got away, when the 
Sarge gets his second wind. 

• * * 

Pvt. Solmon Walker has that “I 
am satisfied regardless of how you 
feel” expression on his face, since 
his return from Washington, D. C., 
and points east. He reports that his 
family and friends were very elated 
over the excellent job that Uncle 
Sam has done on him. 


MORE ABOUT 
VISITING SERVICE MEN 

(Continued from page three) 

sleeping facilities with little incon¬ 
venience. 

The Hotel Emergency Housing 
Bureau filled 4000 requests for ac¬ 
commodations, according to Colonel 
Hugh A. Beaton, closing its 50 post- 
offices at 3 A. M. Sunday when the 
supply of customers was exhausted. 
Three of the listed vacancies were 
not used, Colonel Beaton said. 

The municipal dormitory system, 
operated by the Civilian War Coun¬ 
cil, provided beds for all service¬ 
men seeking sleeping quarters, 
George Ososkie of the council said, 
while 47 beds at the Hamilton 


★ ★ ★ 

One of the most highly regarded 
civilian employees in the E.E.N.T. 
clinic is Receptionist Ave Cutler 
Adams. Mrs. Adams has been firmly 
entrenched in the office of the clinic 
since September of 1939, and if her 
opinion of the position she holds is 
any guage she will be there for 
many years to come. 

She was born in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts, but only lived in the “Bean 
Town” for two years, when her par¬ 
ents moved to San Francisco, where 
she has lived ever since. Conse¬ 
quently, she feels that she is really 
a native Californian, and like most 


Square dormitory and 28 at Laguna 
Honda Home were not used. 

With the accommodations suffi¬ 
cient to meet demands for at least 
one week-end, Ososkie said the 
city’s new dormitories, to be opened 
within two weeks, will provide 800 
more beds for the servicemen. The 
total number at the Civic Center 
will be increased to 1550. 

Both officials said servicemen who 
slept in hotel lobbies on Saturday 
night do so from choice rather than 
from necessity. Some, they declared, 
are unwilling to “waste” the hours 
of a short leave by registering at 
a hotel or dormitory. 


★ ★ ★ 

San Franciscans, feels that the City 
by the Golden Gate is “tops.’ 

Her duties besides being a re¬ 
ceptionist include typing and oper¬ 
ating the Ediphone. Mrs. Adams con¬ 
fides that she learned office work 
while on the job she now holds, as 
before working at this hospital she 
was a professional singer in night 
clubs. She has appeared in most of 
San Francisco’s leading night spots 
and has also done theatre and radio 
work. Deciding to forsake show 
business for office work, she ac¬ 
cepted a position in the clinic, and 
liked it so well she doesn’t see how 
there is any other type of work. 

Mrs. Adams has a great sense of 
humor and sharp wit, and her abili¬ 
ty to take a “ribbing” as well as 
hand one out has made her many 
friends around the post. She carries 
the knick-name of “Ace,” due to 
the fact that she once held 1000 
aces while playing the well-known 
game of pinochle. On the least no¬ 
tice she will give a detailed explan¬ 
ation of how it all happened! 

She has two daughters, both of 
whom live here in San Francisco. 
Her son-in-law is a member of the 
Army Air Forces and at present is 
stationed at a large airbase in Wis¬ 
consin. One of her daughters is em¬ 
ployed at the Marine Hospital in 


Librarians Wanted 
For Duty in Army 
Service Libraries 

Twenty-four openings are avail¬ 
able for women librarians in the 
Army Library in eight Western 
states, it was announced today at 
the headquarters of Major General 
David McCoach Jr., Commanding 
General of the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand, at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Successful applicants, who need 
not be residents of the eight states 
—Washington, Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Montana, Utah, Nevada and 
Arizona—will be placed at general 
hospitals or posts, camps and sta¬ 
tions where library facilities are 
either unavailable or insufficient at 
present to care for the demands., 

So great is the need for librarians 
that applicants from Mid-West and 
Eastern states have been appointed 
directly from their area and as¬ 
signed to positions in the West. 

Base salary is $1,820 yearly with 
quarters provided, or $2,000 yearly 
where Army quarters are not ob¬ 
tainable. With overtime, Army 
librarians will earn up to $2,400 a 
year. They will be classified as 
professional librarians. 

Minimum qualifications include 
United States citizenship, graduation 
from a college or university of 
recognized scholastic standing and 
from an accredited library school; 
and at least one year of experience 
other than clerical in library work. 
Applicants should be between 25 
and 40 years old. 

Wide knowledge of literature and 
the ability to fit books to readers 
are desirable but not required. 

Selection and appointment of 
librarians for the Ninth Service 
Command is made through the 
Command headquarters at Fort 
Douglas. Application blanks and 
information may be obtained by 
writing to the Special Services 
Branch, Ninth Service Command, 
Fort Douglas, Utah. 

this city and the other is a steno¬ 
grapher in a government office and 
lives with her mother. 

The Red Cross has tabbed Mrs. 
Adams as Letterman’s busiest blood 
donor. She has donated to date 
seven pints and expects to continue 
on at this amazing rate . . . why 
shouldn’t I,” she says, “I have plen¬ 
ty and wounded men sometimes need 
plasma to live.” 

Needlework and dancing are her 
two favorite pastimes. 
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News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Aberdeen, Ida. (CNS)—Farmer 
Clark Frandsen’s manpower prob¬ 
lems have become so acute that he 
has hired his 6-year-old son to 
drive a truck in the fields to help 
with the potato harvest. 

Boston (CNS)—This ad ran in 
a Boston paper: “Man wants job. 
39 years old. Chance for advance¬ 
ment. No hard work, please.” 


Chicago (CNS) —Burglars stole 
$175, a typewriter and $1,125 in 
war bonds from the home of Mrs. 
Rose Donati. Later the thieves re¬ 
turned, replaced the war bonds 
and escaped again. 

Durango, Col. (CNS) —John 
Craig, county draft board clerk 
here, has named himself as the 
first pre-Pearl Harbor father 
from Durango to face induction. 
He’s the father of four children. 


Evansville, Ind. (CNS) —An op¬ 
timistic local resident wrote to 
the Evansville rationing board re¬ 
questing permission to purchase 
100 pounds of sugar “for the pur¬ 
pose of making whisky.” The re 
quest was denied. 

Hanford, Cal. (CNS)—The post 
office here is trying to deliver a 
letter addressed to “James Sul¬ 
livan, painting his cousin’s house; 
a short guy, a little bald and a 
scar on one knee.” 

Hickory, N. C. (CNS)—Sheriff 
Charlie Fox found a drunken cow 
in a pasture here. The bovine had 
eaten a quantity of mash at a 
liquor distillery and passed out 
cold. 

Hollywood (CNS)—Dolly Dare 
Krog told a local court that her 
husband, who now seeks to 
divorce her, married her twice— 
once when he poured sand into 
her hand and told her they were 
wed and a second time when they 
were joined in a more conven¬ 
tional ceremony by a justice of 
the peace in Yuma, Ariz. Hubby 
Roy Krog denied this charge, as 
serting instead, that his wife de¬ 
ceived him by claiming to be a 
member of the Yugoslav nobility. 
Once she demanded he charter a 
plane and fly to London to get ap¬ 
proval of the Yugoslav queen to 
their marriage, he charged. 

La Grange, Ill. (CNS)—Arthur 
Taylor sent seven sons off to war. 
He hoped his eighth, Edward, 18, 
wouldn’t have to go. Then one 
night Edward died in his sleep of 
a heart attack. 

Los Angeles (CNS)—Seeking a 
divorce, Mrs. Carl Auer told the 
court that her husband went 
around with other women. Un¬ 
fortunately she couldn’t prove it. 
Always obliging, Auer testified to 
the fact himself. “She’s right,” he 
said and his wife.won the decree. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Was there an empty place at your Thanksgiving Dinner 
this year? If there was, you were not alone. All over the 
country, all over the world, in fact, families sat down to 
this annual feast and, in the midst of the festive spirit, 
wondered if their missing loved ones faired as well as they. 

Will you have to wonder next year? Will there be doubt 
and trepedition in your mind? There may be and, then 
again, there may not. A great deal depends on you and 
your ability to bick him up. You're a team of two. He 
knocks 'em out and you supply him with the knock-out 
drops. If you can keep enough material "coming at him, 
he'll finish his job that much faster. Not only can he work 
faster but he can also protect himself and insure a safe 
return to you. So, he can't get along without you and 
you've already found out that you can't do without him. 

The only sure way of doing your share is by supplying 
the cash necessary to purchase his equipment. You don t 
have to give anything. He does all the giving. You just 
loan the money and at a good profit at that. All you have 
to do is buy War Bonds, more War Bonds, and then buy a 
bit more. 

The surest way, most regular method is the Payroll 
Reservation Plan. This plan provides for continuous de¬ 
ductions, and the results really mount up. Come up to 
sign up now. LET'S BRING HIM BACK— ALIVEff!!! 


The Wolf _ 

Copyright 1943 by Leonjrd Sjnione. distributed by C»mp Newsp»pet Senrice 
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"Ya don't look hooman! Do I gotta sleep with you?" 


Sad Sacks N<ow 
Futile Five ini 
Traveling Leiague 

The Letterman Bo>wling team lost 
a two out of three game series last 
Tuesday night in. the 875 Traveling 
League that was bowled at the Fill¬ 
more Alleys. The hard hitting trio 
that made up the team on the win¬ 
ners side were a bit too much for 
the Medics and they went down two 
more notches on the win side. Al 
Lapeyri’s Liquor team only had 
three men that showed up and they 
used the other two mens’ average 
which was more than above par 
and their low game for the evening 
was 912. 

Corporal Marano was high bowler 
for the Letterman team and the 
lowest man was Sgt. Wilcox who 
couldn’t hit his hat. When asked 
what his excuse for the low series 
was, Sgt. Wilcox said he had his 
mind on the horses, and thought 
the ten pin was the one he had his 
money on and like playing the 
horses he missed it. Sgt. Henry 
Kuntz was second high bowler for 
the evening with a snappy 569 se¬ 
ries. His booster league practise was 
a great help to hum. 

Sgt. Yohe has. yet to get a 500 
series in the lastt two months. For 
a while last nigght he was getting 
back in his old sstyle of bowling but 
he tapered off 5 after two-thirds of 
the game was ower and missed them 
along with Wilccox. 

The Fillmore Alleys are consid¬ 
ered the worst o 0 f all the alleys that 
the traveling Stearns play on but 
even bad alleys s are no excuse for 
being beaten. 

The results oof the league’s play 
are as follows: 

Letterman HHospital: 1st game, 
832; 2nd game, , 932; 3rd game, 804. 

Al Lapeyri’s:;: 1st game, 934; 2nd 
game, 912; 3rd * game, 923. 


MORRE ABOUT 
GEORGE i MARDIKIAN 

(Continued ;d from page one) 

were Al’s Gang.ig, the Don Kaye band, 
Mr. Leopold S Stokowski, Jane Pic¬ 
kens, Tommy V Harris and his band, 
Sonya Shaw, v , Dolly Dawn, and 
Frank Denke. e. 

If you are or one who hates spinach, 
just try it or once the way George 
Mardikian prorepares it for his fa¬ 
mous salad anand you will forget your 
hates and eveven forget the turkey 
on the same m menu. 
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Captain MARGARET KNIERIM, A.N.C. 

Assist. Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, and Principal 
Chief Nurse at Letterman for the past four years is now on 
terminal leave awaiting retirement. 


Captain Knierim 
Leaves Letterman 
For Retirement 

Completing nearly 30 years serv¬ 
ice in the Army Nurse Corps, and a 
total of 40 years nursing service, 
Captain Margaret Knierim, Principle 
Chief Nurse at Letterman General 
Hospital since her assignment to the 
hospital in September, 1939 went 
on terminal leave last week prior to 
retirement from the service. 

With an Army Nurse career ex¬ 
tending continuously since her in¬ 
itial appointment into the Corps at 
the Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C., in 1914, with the 
exception of nine months voluntary 
retirement in the earlp 20’s due to 
the serious illness and subsequent 
death of her father, Captain Knie- 
rim’s service in the Army Nurse 
Corps has been as varied as it has 
been long in years. 

After appointment to the Army 
Nurse Corps she was assigned to 
duty as Operating Room Supervisor 
at Walter Reed General Hospital 
for one year before her first trans¬ 
fer took place. She was sent to Let¬ 
terman where she continued in the 
same line of duty for two years. The 
next place of assignment was at 
Fort Bayard, New Mexico where she 
remained but a short time before 
being ordered to the Philippine 
Islands for duty. It was while en- 
route to the Islands that she re¬ 
ceived her first appointment as 
Chief Nurse. This took place in 
February, 1917. 

Two years duty in the Philippines 
and Captain Knierim was ordered 
back to the mainland to close the 
Armp Hospitals at Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota and Rahway, New Jer¬ 
sey. Later she was transferred to 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, where she 
again served as Operating Supervi¬ 
sor for four and one-half years. A 


subsequent tour of duty at Fort 
Totten, New Jersey, was termin¬ 
ated rather abruptly when she re¬ 
ceived word of the illness of her 
father and it seemed advisable for 
her to resign from the service. 

After an absence of nine months 
from the service, Captain Knierim 
was to be found back on duty at 
Fort Benjamin Harrison, Indiana— 
reinstated with her former rank of 
Chief Nurse. Again she was or¬ 
dered to return to the Philippines 
where she served for three years 
before returning to Walter Reed 
General Hospital for a tour of four 
and one-half years. 


Her second assignment to duty at 
Letterman Hospital followed her 
tour at Walter Reed Hospital and 
she arrived here in September, 1939. 
Her appointment to the rank of 
Captain had taken place just three 
months previous to her arrival at 
Letterman. 

Captain Knierim is a native of 
Brookville, Ohio. She graduated 
from the White Cross Hospital in 
Columbus, Ohio, with the class of 
1903 and remained with that insti¬ 
tution as an Operating Room Super¬ 
visor for more than 10 years before 
applying for appointment into the 
Army Nurse Corps. 


Volunteer Nurses' 
Aides to Take Up 
Work at Letterman 

Certain selected Red Cross Volun¬ 
teer Nurses’ Aides will this week 
embark on a new branch of service 
when they begin work at Letter- 
man General Hospital. The Aides 
who are chosen must have given at 
least 500 hours of their time in a 
civilian hospital before becoming 
eligible to serve at Letterman. Each 
succeeding year each Aide must 
serve 150 hours in a civilian hospi¬ 
tal before having an opportunity to 
serve at Letterman; and all Nurses’ 
Aides who will be assigned to Let¬ 
terman must accept the assignment 
on a yearly basis. 

The new assignment to serve at 
Letterman Hospital for Nurses’ 
Aides comes as an award to those 
who have already given minimum 
service, and many Aides will wel¬ 
come the chance to serve. It is nec¬ 
essary that only selected Aides be 
assigned to that service and to re¬ 
strict it to those who have had con¬ 
siderable experience and have 
shown ability to handle assign¬ 
ments given them. 

To begin, eight Aides will carry 
out the first Letterman assignment. 
They will include Mrs. Howard Dig- 
nan of 1960 Vallejo Street, with over 
1000 hours to her credit, and Mrs. 
Robert Scott of 2445 Pacific Avenue 
who has also given more than 1000 
hours. 

Others who have each given more 
than 500 hours of service, previous 
to their Letterman assignment, in¬ 
clude Mrs. Frazer Bailey of 1940 
Broadway, Mrs. Lillian Bowles of 
1880 Pacific Avenue, Miss Alice 
Branston of 1735 Franklin Street, 
Mrs. Alex Brill of 732 Aguello Blvd., 
Mrs. Frank Gerbode of 2560 Divi- 
sadero Street, and Mrs. Melvin Klein 
of 1439 Jefferson Street. 
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CAMERA CLICKS PLUS TYPING CLACK ADDS UP TO WEELKY FOGHORN 


One item usually found in the 
masthead of any publication is a 
note to the effect that all pictures 
are the work of the paper unless 
otherwise credited. The Fog Horn 
is no exception—“unless otherwise 
credited, all photographs appearing 
in this paper are the work of the 
United States Army Signal Corps” 
—and although the Fog Horn has no 
special photography section of its 
own, being an Army publication, it 
does have the complete facilities of 
the Photographic Laboratory Sec¬ 
tion of the Signal Corps from which 
to draw. 

If the old Chinese proverb “a good 
picture is worth a thousand word 
story” is true, the Signal Corps 
Photo Lab has written more stories 
for the Fog Horn with the click of 
a camera than the regular report¬ 
ers with their clacking typewriters. 
Consequently, the service responsi¬ 
ble for the many splendid pictures 
which appear weekly merits recog¬ 
nition for its valuable contribution. 

Starting with the top man, Chief 
Signal Officer in Washington, D.C., 
is Major General H. C. Ingliss, while 
Colonel S. W. Stanley is Signal 
Corps Branch Chief of the Pacific 
Coast. The Signal Corps here at the 
Presidio is headed by Major Thomas 
D. Claggett, with Chief Warrant 
Officer Garrison P. Grover in 
charge of the Photographic Labora¬ 
tory. Since the Presidio Photograph¬ 
ic Laboratory is the largest in the 
Ninth Service Command with 16 
sub-laboratories scattered through¬ 
out the entire region under its su¬ 
pervision, it is understandable that 
the personnel should consist of ace 
cameramen, and a lot of them. Five 
non-commissioned officers and 15 
enlisted men-behind-the - cameras 
comprise the list as follows: New 
Non-Commissioned Officer in charge 
of the Photographic Laboratory is 
Technician Fourth Grade Emmett 
McLain; Sergeant Leslie King is 
photographer and specialist in medi¬ 
cal photography; Sergeant Floyd 
Brown is supply sergeant for the 
laboratory; Technician Fourth Grade 
John Sherwood comes under the 
heading of assignment photographer 
and an assignment photographer’s 
duties take him traveling, in order 
to cover “jobs’ all over the Ninth 
Service Command, more than any 
of the other assignments; Technician 
Fourth Grade David Sirkus, former 
NCO in charge of the Photo Lab has 


HEAD PRINTER 

Pvt. Arthur Shipman, has both hands full in the dark room 
as his prints are made ready for the drier. 


ALL SIGNAL CORPS PRINTS 
Must be stamped with the official Signal Corps stamp before 
they leave the Finishing Room. Pvt. Robert Cantacessi is 
finishing a group which have just come off the drier. 


now been placed in charge of pro¬ 
duction and is also assignment pho¬ 
tographer; to Private First Class 
Glenn Eve fall all art work; Private 
First Class Alfred Tate is also an 
assignment photographer; copy man 
for the photo lab is Private First 
Class Ernest Fulton; Private First 
Class Arthur Shipman is Head Prin¬ 
ter for the Lab and he is assisted 
by Privates George Routenberg, 
Harald Treichler, Howard Wurlit- 
zer and Private Julius Krakauer 
who is at present on detached serv¬ 
ice at Camp San Luis Obispo, Cali¬ 
fornia; Chief Clerk for the Lab who 
recently succeeded Private Norman 
Valasana, now on detached service 
at Camp Kohler, California, is Pri¬ 
vate Hubert Rogers; to Private 
Robert Ca!ntacessi, Finishing De¬ 
partment clerk, falls the additional 
duties of developer and loader 
(loading of negatives); Privates 
Merlin Hooper and Elmer Kenney 
are both Assignment photographers 
and in addition Private Hooper also 
does identification photography and 
Private., is a medical photo¬ 

grapher and hias probablyl taenk 
more medical pictures for the medi¬ 
cal officers at Letterman than any 
of the present group of photogra¬ 
phers at the photo lab; the last two 
men, though not the least by any 
means are Privates Max Fulton and 
Hubbitt Quon, who do studio photo¬ 
graphy and retouching respectively. 

The manpower turn over in the 
photo lab has been very great and 
the general consensus of opinion 
among the enlisted personnel is 
that they ‘just get onto the swing 
of things and feel competent to han¬ 
dle assignments and then are trans¬ 
ferred.’ However, the training that 
they receive at the Lab is invalu¬ 
able and they are well trained to 
problems they might encounter 
either on the battle fronts or home 
| fronts in any of the many phases of 
j photography. 

The importance of the work of 
j the Photographic Laboratory can be 
that all types of photography but 
aerial are reproduced here at the 
Presidio headquarters. This includes 
medical, copy, identification, legal, 
portraits, news and technical photo¬ 
graphy. Almost all of these different 
types have been used in the Fog 
Horn at one time or another. 

Naturally, medical photography is 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
of most interest to the staff of Let- 
terman General Hospital. Pre, post 
and operative pictures of surgery, 
skin grafts, theraputic treatments, 
orthopedic developments and many 
other surgical developments can be 
viewed through all stages of heal¬ 
ing and actual operation. Though 
the human eye is highly photograph¬ 
ic itself it is not as retentive as 
could be desired and consequently 
the pictures tell the complete story 
through all the stages which the 
eye have seen not only after the 
case has been completed but during 
the actual time of convalescence 
they also aid the doctor in checking 
the actual progress. 

Slides and X-Ray pictures as well 
as color and infra-red photography 
are tremendous aids in medicine 
For instance through infra-red pho¬ 
tography the flow of • blood in the 
veins can be observed and recorded 
for use in many diseases affecting 
the blood. Also color photography 
is good for contrast in the tissues. 
Just as the cameramen of Holly¬ 
wood reproduce the outside beau¬ 
ties of the human body, so the in¬ 
side marvels are being recorded by 
the Signal Corps Photographers, not 
for the benefit of the Arts, but for 
Science. 

Responsible for the identification 
pictures that are worn by all civilian 
employees and mpny Army person¬ 
nel is the photo lab. Naturally 
turned out in vast numbers as they 
are the finished product cannot be 
judged in the same class as the pic¬ 
tures used for publication purposes. 
However, that is just one phase of 
the many phases of the work and 
gives just a rough idea of the num- i 
ber of pictures processed at the 
photo lab. 

Strange as it may seem the ‘glam¬ 
our’ pictures—pictures of visiting 
movie actresses—are not the most 
popular assignments among ' the ) 
photo lab personnel. Always ready j 
to oblige and paint the person in j 
the most favorable light—many of | 
the movie queens are not always too 
willing to have certain types of pic¬ 
tures taken which might prove det¬ 
rimental to them in the eyes of 
‘their’ public. However, this is not 
true in all cases, but a very small 
minority. 



T/4th Gr. JOHN SHERWOOD 
Inspect* one of the negatives of the day's work as Assign¬ 
ment Photographer. i 



MIXING SOLUTION 


When a recent allotment revision 
was made for enlisted personnel in 


Private Harald Treichler, printer, keeps an adequate supply 
of developing solutions on hand at all times. 


British Officer Praises 
U. S. Army Medical Corps 

New York (CNS)—Brig. John 
R. Rees, consulting phychiatrist 
of the British Army, thinks that 
the American Army method of 
i psychiatric examination is far 
i superior to any other system 
j “used anywhere in the world.” 

I During a recent inspection of 
■ military hospitals and induction 
centers here Brig. Rees observed 
that this nation can afford to re¬ 
ject more men than the British 
“because we haven’t the luxuri¬ 
ous supply of manpower you 
have.” 

He had high praise for the 
American system of rejecting 
known homosexuals and bisexu¬ 
als from the armed forces and 
regretted that it was sometimes 
impossible for the British to do 
this. 

“Proper selection of men is the 
primary step to hold at a mini¬ 
mum emotional disorders, which 
are an enormously serious prob¬ 
lem in every army,” he said. 
“Prevention of trouble is more 
valuable than treatment later. I 
have been surprised at the relia¬ 
bility of your medical investiga¬ 
tions and of the systems you use 
to adapt them to army life.” 


which photostatic copies of marriage 
and birth certificates were required 
the Photo Lab was given the as¬ 
signment. Various and sundry other 
types of legal documents which 
needed reproduction are also done 
by the Photo Lab. 

Another type of photography much 
on the same order as legal photo¬ 
graphy in which details must be 
sharp and clearly defined is map 
making or reproducing. When an 
enemy area has been thoroughly 
scouted—for example—many maps 
must be reproduced for the actual 
time when an offensive will be 
made. Many such tppes of photo¬ 
graphy of this highly secretive na¬ 
ture are faithfully reproduced. 

Like any other branch of the 
service the Photographic Laboratory 
Section of the Signal Corps is ‘open 
for business 24 hours a day; and 
very often the men of Lab work 
the full 24 hours. When time is the 
important factor in getting pictures 
the whole lab has been known to 
get in and work to see a job com¬ 
pleted on time. Very often that will 
include running many thousands of 
prints in one month. Consequently 
the personnel on duty in the photo 
lab are learning many valuable 
things about photographp which 
they can and will take back to civil 
life when they leave the Army. 
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THE 
OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 


Printed by the Enterprise Press 
of South San Francisco. 

Unless otherwise credited, all 
photographs appearing in this paper 
are the work of the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 

This paper receives Camp News¬ 
paper Service material. Republica¬ 
tion of credited matter prohibited 
without permission. 


EDITORIAL— 

The terse entry on the Ad¬ 
mission and Disposition sheet 
of last Sunday was the official 
termination of a long period of 
active duty for our Principal 
Chief Nurse — Captain Mar¬ 
garet Knierim to terminal 
leave to await retirement. 

There was no formal mili¬ 
tary ceremony as Miss Knierim 
doffed her white cap with the 
double black bands. It was 
th'e end of just another day for 
one who has given generously 
of herself and her talents for 
the well being of thousands of 
patients who have been under 
the care of the Medical De¬ 
partment during the life time 
she has spent in the service. 

For the past twenty years 
she held the rating of Chief 
Nurse which meant supervision 
of the nursing staff in all of 
the many hospitals where she 
served. A responsibility she 
discharged with great credit to 
herself and the enhancement 
of the reputation of the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

With Miss Knierim as she 
passes to the retired list will 
go the wishes of all who have 
known her in the service. It 
is not hard to picture her, after 
a brief rest, forgetting "Re¬ 
tirement" and plunging into 
an activity which will find full 
employment for her talents 
and training. 

Good people like Miss Knie¬ 
rim never retire. 

IN 1775 FREEDOM WAS BORN 

NOW 18.75 KEEPS IT ALIVE 

BUY BONDS 


1st Lieut. Josephine Motl has been 
designated to succeed Captain Mar¬ 
garet Knierim as the Principal Chief 
Nurse at Letterman. We expect to 
tell you more about Miss Motl in 
an early issue. 

* 4 • 

Captain Irene Bukke, assistant to 
the Principal Chief Nurse, has been 
ordered to duty at Dibble General 
Hospital, Menlo Park, California, 
where she will take office as the 
Principal Chief Nurse for that com¬ 
mand. 

* * * 

1st Lieutenants Elizabeth Treu- 
holtz and Annie O. Baird, former 
chief nurses at the hospital, went 
on terminal leave before being re¬ 
tired from active service. Miss Treu- 
holtz and Miss Baird complete the 
trio of nurses who with Captain 
Knierim began their leave last Sat¬ 
urday. 

• * * 

A welcome to 2nd Lieut. Vera 
Middleton now on duty in the Chief 

Nurses’ Office. 

* * * 

2nd Lieutenants Frances Wagner 
and Vernola McCullough are “de¬ 
taching’ in Walla Walla, Washing¬ 
ton. 

• • * 

A note from Lieutenant Thelma 
Coles now convalescing at Fitzsim¬ 
mons General Hospital in Denver, 
Colorado, saying she should be out 
soon. 

*44 

A late flash!!!—That the 13 U. S. 
Army Nurses reported lost in a 
plane crash are believed to be alive 
—We hope so. 


Brooklyn Girl Held; 
Posed as WREN Nurse 

Brooklyn (CNS)—Posing as a 
lieutenant in the British WRENS 
Medical Corps, Isabelle Rose, 17, 
of Brooklyn hoodwinked several 
high ranking American Army 
medical officers before she was 
arrested here recently. 

Seized as an imposter by the 
FBI, the girl said she had been 
making the rounds of USO cen¬ 
ters and service clubs, telling an 
adventurous tale of harrowing 
days spent at sea. She concen¬ 
trated on medical officers, she 
said, and many of them enter¬ 
tained her in hot spots. 


Nothing in Army Regulations or 
the Customs of the Service to dis¬ 
courage an officer from removing 
his cap while dining in the P.X. 
Grill. 

* * * 

Pvt. Noel Taylor, Ward E-l, the 
envy of his buddies not for talking 
one a trans-continental broadcast 
but for having dinner with Jane 

Pickens to boot. 

«•* 

Pvt. Carl Ellis, of Ward M-2, mak¬ 
ing a speech before the students of 
Mission High School on what the 
Junior Red Cross can do to help 
the service men. 

4 4 4 

Mr. Harry Carey, of screen fame, 
accompanied by Mrs. Carey making 
the rounds of the wards and do a 
lot to cheer up the patients. 

4 4 4 

Mrs. Ralph Nelson, Letterman 
Gray Lady, getting a nice write-up 
in the “Chronicle” one morning this 
week. 

4 4 4 

Mrs. Phyllis Howard Jones, Red 
Cross office manager, away on vaca¬ 
tion in the northwest. She’ll be back 
for Christmas—she promised. 

4 4 4 

Sgt. Lewin S. Villa out shooting 
phasant and being shot himself by 
the son of a lieutenant general—no 
less—and no pheasants. 

4 4 4 

Lieut. Dirk Hartman bedfast and 
wondering who is looking after his 
swans and gulls on the Palace of 
Fine Arts lake. 

Pink Pill Prevents, Cures 
Sea- and Airsickness 

Ottawa (CNS)—A pink pill 
that will prevent or cure seasick¬ 
ness and airsickness has been de¬ 
veloped by the Royal Canadian 
Navy. 

In order to test the capsules 
the Canadians built a roller sea- 
saw with a large rocker which 
threw a seated sailor up and 
down while another apparatus 
tossed him from side to side. He 
was then given a pink pill to 
make him feel better. 

The pill worked. Now it will 
be made available to seaborne 
and airborne troops. 

30 GIs per 1,000 Marry Britons 

London (CNS)—Thirty of every 
1,000 American soldiers stationed 
in the British Isles have married 
English girls. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


One Social Worker 
Deserts to Navy 

Miss Ethel Brown, a member of 
our social service staff since last 
May, has been promoted to Field 
Director and assigned to station at 
Yosemite National Park where she 
will work for the Navy personnel 
who are convalescing at the Navy 
Rest House. 



[TIm Stork Wot Horo 


To Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
Thomas McGrail, a baby girl, Joan 
Ann Lydia, bom November 26th, 
weight, seven pounds seven ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Donald F. 
Moyer, a baby boy, Donald Frank¬ 
lin, born November 28th, weight, 
eight pounds four ounces. 


Oh, Chaplain, Listen 
To This Tale of Woe! 

Ft. Bliss, Tex. (CNS)—Pvt. 
Lewis Vik of Henning, Mich, left 
here on a week’s furlough. On his 
way home his train was snow¬ 
bound five days at Sanborn, Minn. 
When the drifts were cleared his 
train collided with another. Then 
he lost his ticket. Finally he 
reached home, wired for an ex¬ 
tension of his furlough. When 
none came he started back. Five 
hours after he began his return 
journey a telegram arrived grant¬ 
ing him the extension. Vik’s com¬ 
ment is unprintable. 


WAC Serves in Second War 

Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. (CNS)—Lt. 

Grace Auer of Detroit, stationed 
at the Third WAC Training Cen¬ 
ter here, is a veteran of two wars. 
A native of England, she served 
with the British Women’s Army 
Auxiliary in World War I. 
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Inventive Genius of 

Gl's Eases Work 
On Every Front 

(CNS)—Soldiers of an American 
Air Service Command here are an 
ingenious bunch of GIs. A piece 
of machinery never satisfies them 
until they make it work better than 
before. 

Take S/Sgt. Robert Hammel, for 
instance. Hammel, a mechanic 
from Pittsburgh, figured that a lot 
of time was being wasted in polish¬ 
ing the booster coils of bomber en¬ 
gines. So he devised a 3-way tool 
and fitted it into a drill press, mak¬ 
ing a power-driven polisher. 

Another inventive GI, according 
to the Stars and Stripes, is S/Sgt. 
Arnold Bruns who dreamed up a 
new way of filling oxygen tanks. 
This operation used to be per¬ 
formed by two men working a 
pressure guage and a hose. Bruns 
built an oxygen cart that would 
carry two cylinders of oxygen in¬ 
stead of one. Then he moved the 
guage closer to the cart so that one 
man could work it. 

Then there is S/Sgt. Felix Zbi- 
kowski of Milwaukee who invented 
a special punch which enables 
plane workers to mark the center 
of a rivet head that is to be drilled 
out for repairs. The punch makes 
a small hole in the exact center of 
the rivet thus making it simple to 
place a drill there and ream out the 
old rivets. 

S/Sgt. Russell Schick of Cleve¬ 
land recently started to wonder 
about the difficiencies in gun 
sights which were not adjustable for 
long-range firing according to some 
pilots. Schick invented a new ad¬ 
justable ring and post sight for a 
certain type of gun. Now—with the 
aid of his invention—gunners may 
adjust their sights for virtually any 
range within the hitting power of 
bullets. For this invention, Sgt. 
Schick won high praise from a high 
officer of the Eighth Air Force. 

Just call it “GIngenuity.” 

Rock Springs, Wyo. (CNS)—A 
group of men here bought a herd 
of buffalo from a nearby rancher. 
Buffalo meat is ration free. 

Salt Lake City (CNS)— W. C. 
Peterson rushed into police head¬ 
quarters and shouted: “Someone 
stole my home.” He lives in an 
auto trailer. _ 

Seattle (CNS)— J. C. Pursley 
bought a pair of shoes from a 
stranger for $1. He took them 
home and tried them on. Both 
were for the right foot. 


MODERN MECHANIZED ARMY IS ONLY 
AS GOOD AS ITS TECHNICIANS 


Pre-Induction training courses in 
the high schools of the Nation give 
students a technical background 
which helps to speed their training 
in the Army, and thus shorten the 
war. Nine hundred out of every 1000 
soldiers must be specialists! That 
statement more than any other, de¬ 
scribes vividly the type of war be¬ 
ing fought. Today fighting men are 
technicians as well as men shoulder¬ 
ing guns, for they go into battle with 
highly mechanized equipment. 
Therefore, they must know not only 
how to use the complex weapons of 
modem war but how to maintain 
them. 

Lieut. General Brehon Somervell, 
Commanding General of the Army 
Service Forces quotes, “A mechan¬ 
ized Army cannot be supplied or 
maintained without technicians. 
Technicians are in the key places 
when battles are fought.” 

At the present time, only 175 out 
of every 1000 inductees enter the 
service with special skills. As a re¬ 
sult long and intensive training is 
required to fit men as skilled techni¬ 
cians. Those men who take pre-in¬ 
duction training courses and later 
join our Army, are better prepared 
to become efficient soldiers. Because 
of their technical knowledge, they 
save weeks of training in the Army. 

In cases where a tank might be 
crippled at the height of battle, a 
tank mechanic braves enemy fire; 
worms his way up to the ‘steel 
horse.’ Though an occasional bullet 
whangs off the armor plate, he 
quickly spots the trouble—perhaps 
engine damage—and makes a tem¬ 
porary repair. Then the tank is 


ready for another assault against 
enemy positions. If it had not been 
for the pre-induction training, that 
tank mechanic might still be in 
some school in an Army camp and 
the tank might remain crippled. 

A Flying Fortress back from Ger¬ 
many wobbles heavily into an air¬ 
field in England, with control ca¬ 
bles shot up, and scores of jagged 
holes from enemy bullets, shells and 
flak. Immediately the ground crew 
swarms over the ship. Sheet-metal 
workers cold-rivet small patches 
over breaks; replace whole sections 
by welding or riveting; seal cracks; 
smooth out dents. Airplane cable 
mechanics splice wire and hemp ca¬ 
bles; replace those broken or weak¬ 
ened in battle. Fuel tank repairmen 
inspect and patch the rubber, leath¬ 
er, plywood and metal containers 
which compose the tanks. 

An Army of specialists cannot be 
built overnight. It takes months of 
intensive training. At present, Pre- 
Induction training courses in the 
high schools are helping us to ob¬ 
tain the specialists our Army needs. 
More than 20,000 schools in every 
State in the Union are giving cours¬ 
es based on official outlines pre¬ 
pared by the War Department. 

As the war progresses, newer and 
more complex fighting equipment is 
developed. Skilled men by the mil¬ 
lions are needed to operate and 
maintain these weapons of victory. 
Time saved in training an Army of 
technicians means lives saved. The 
youth of America who bends his ef¬ 
forts now to learn the essential 
skills, will help to keep America 
forever free. 


ON THE SPOT 



WAYNE H. GLASSCOCK 
Private, Coast Artillery 

Undoubtedly the tallest patient to 
come to Letterman in a long time is 
Pvt. Wayne H. Glasscock, Coast Ar¬ 
tillery. He towers into the air a dis¬ 
tance of 6 feet 5 inches and backs 
up this height with a weight of 250 
pounds! All in all, Wayne is a big 
man. 

He hails from Missouri, having 
been born in the “show me state” 
in 1922, and received his grade and 
high school education in the city of 
Miller, Missouri. While in high 
school he played three years on the 
basketball team and was highest 
scoring player in the entire area 
with an average of 22 points per 
game. He also put in three years on 
the football squad, and his size made 
him an extremely difficult player 
for opponents to deal with. 

After graduating from high school 
he went one year to Springfield 
Teachers’ College and played foot¬ 
ball on the team with the freshmen. 
The following year he went to work 
for the Missouri State Highway De¬ 
partment and was holding down this 
position when his induction papers 
arrived in October of 1942. After 26 
days at a reception center getting 
fitted with clothing (which gave the 
QM quite a headache) he was sent 
to the Hawaiian Islands for basic 
training, and was moved south from 
there and stationed on a small island 
in the South Pacific. When he be¬ 
came ill, he was evacuated back to 
the States and Letterman Hospital. 

Wayne is a great favorite with 
fellow patients here at the hospital, 
due to his fine personality and good- 
natured disposition, and he also has 
quite a reputation as a humorist. 

Pvt. Glasscock is at present en¬ 
joying a visit from his fiancee who 
recently arrived from Miller, Mis¬ 
souri. The young couple both like 
the State of California very much 
and plan on making their home here 
when he returns to civilian life. 



PITY THE SPECIAL SERVICE OFFICER 
One of his arduous duties is to have his picture taken with 
Hollywood stars. L to R—Miss Mary Ann Featherstone, Lieut. 
Hubert Missildine, Letterman Special Service Officer, and 
Miss Marguerite Chapman. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended Private 
Edward R. Nunes who joined the 
detachment this week; and best 
wishes to Private Norman R. Mil¬ 
ler who was transferred to another 
organization. 

* * * 

FURLOUGHS?—Yes, and for the 
following men: TV4th Gr. Ross K. 
Laughlin and Oren A. Fuller, and 
T/5th Gr. Ralph A. Brand and Hor¬ 
ace A. Birrell and Pvt. Harold E. 
Pruett, all receive 15 days—CpL 
Henry E. Theiler, Jr., was given 10 
days—T/4th Gr. Kenneth M. Sach 
got seven days—and Pvt. Francis C. 

Davenport five days. Ho Hum! 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein showing 
his younger brother around the post. 
Howard towers over Herb by a good 
four or five inches which isn’t good 
for a “kid brother.” 

T/5th Gr. Patrick Sullivan al¬ 
ways deciding to heckle some poor 
soldier about his inability to grow 
a mustache when he can’t find any 
news for the column. T/5th Gr. John 
R. Borsocchini is Pat’s victim this 
week. 

T/4th Gr. John D. (I have a sure 
thing) Hurst’s claim that he is 
ahead of the race game. 

The peace and quiet in the Info 
Office since M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz 
moved his “hirelings” of the Hospi¬ 
tal C. Q. to new quarters. 

Sgt. “Pop” John Latimer getting a 
little pale from too much night duty 
—despite his claims that he never 
felt better! 

T/5th Gr. George E. Leyrer still 
trying to take the cribbage champ— 
S/Sgt. Merle C. “Windy” West into 
camp. 

S/Sgt. Lewin S. Villa singing “a 
huntin’ we will go” and wondering 
who is the hunter and who the 
hunted. The gun blast of number 
six chills which he stopped at 60 
yards and the pheasants he didn’t 
get would indicate he was hunted. 

lst/Sgt. Calvin Williams last week 
rolled up a 238 game at a local 
bowling alley. Letterman team, be¬ 
ware! 


NAVY BUMP IN UNUSUAL RESCUE 
OF INJURED ARMY PURSUIT PILOT 





Being rescued by a Navy blimp 
from the mud flats of Alameda bay, 
after suffering from a broken leg 
while bailing out of his disabled 
P-39 fighter plane has been the 
most unusual experience of Second 
Lieutenant Harry Peters, Army Air 
Force who is a patient in Ward F-2 
of this hospital. 

The 20 year old pilot was flying 
in formation with three other planes 
of his squadron at an altitude of 
8,000 feet when his ship suddenly 
went into a high speed stall, and 
then started diving for the ground 
at a terrific rate of speed. After 
struggling with the controls in an 
attempt to pull the ship out of the 
dive Lieut. Peters decided to bail 
out, and as he went over the side 
the wind blast shipped him against 
the tail surface so hard he received 
a compound fracture of the left leg. 
Fortunately he did not lose con¬ 
sciousness and managed to get his 
parachute open when he was but 
500 feet from the ground. After 
landing in the mud of Alameda bay, 
he made a tourniquet from the 
shroud-lines of his parachute for his 
badly bleeding leg, and then pro¬ 
ceeded to wait until help arrived. 

The other planes in his squadron 
radioed to Mills Field for help for 
their stranded comrade, and several 


cars soon arrived, but were unable 
to reach him because of the soft 
mud. A boat also arrived but was 
in the same dilemma as the auto¬ 
mobiles, and it looked for a while 
as if Lieut. Peters would not be 
rescued. 

At last two blimps from the 
nearby Naval Air Station at Moffett 
Field arrived and one of the large 
aircraft dropped down to within 30 
feet of the ground, lowered a rope, 
and a pharmacist’s mate slid down 
the line to where the stricken pilot 
was lying and gave him first aid. 
Meanwhile the blimp maneuvered 
its way closer to the ground until it 
was within five feet of the two 
men, and several of the crew mem¬ 
bers managed to pull the injured 
officer into the cabin of the blimp, 
and then rushed him back to Moffett 
Field, after which he was sent to 
Letterman General Hospital by am¬ 
bulance. 

Major Sawyer, former Flying Ti¬ 
ger ace and at present Commanding 
Officer of the fighter group of 
which Lieut. Peters is a member, 
had this to say about the unusual 
rescue. “It’s the first time I have 
ever seen a pilot leave the field in 
an Army P-39 and return in a Navy 
blimp!” 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Officers now on detached service 
are Lieutenant Colonel George C. 
Shivers, MC, Kennedy General Hos¬ 
pital, Memphis, Tennessee; Major 
Donald E. Casad, MC, Ashbum 
General Hospital, McKinney, Texas; 
Major Chester G. Moore, Jr., MC, 
Long View, Texas, and Captain 
Richard G. Kilhullen, MC, Fort Sam 
Houston, Texas. 

T/4th Gr. Alfred Rozadilla, Jr., 
and Daniel F. Thomas and Cpl. 
Henry O. Pezella are apparently 
trying to add a few more traps and 
difficult maneuvers in checkers, to 
their collections, in anticipation of 
meeting the purported thrice victor 
of the midwestern section of the 
country—S/Sgt. Herman R. Knol- 
ler!! 

Here’s an oddity in the news— 
S/Sgt. William H. “Mother” Van- 
dewater is not a mother any longer, 
he’s a “Papa,” believe it or not! 
During the early part of this week 
news was received here stating that 
Sgt. Vandewater was the father of 
a six pound, 14 ounce, baby girl. 
According to latest reports, both 
mother and child are coming along 
nicely. 

T/5th Gr. John R. Eckenroad has 
finally received his much wished 
for furlough. Cpl. Eckenroad is very 
happy about the whole thing and 
states that he will spend most of 
his furlough time at the home of 
his parents in Chicago, Illinois, and 
he also said he especially wants to 
see his “girl back home.’ 

T/4th Gr. Richard G. “Bashful” 
Herzog has been seen playing cupid 
lately, yes, cupid, of all things!! 
According to well confirmed reports, 
Herzog has been taking his buddy, 
T/4th Gr. Jack P. Halliwell, Jr., 
over to his girl friend’s house to 
see another nurse, civilian, of course. 
Why can’t these sergeants stay on 
their own stamping grounds? 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Wendell “Mortician” Waite 
slicing into the rough intentionally 
so he can pick up a few spare balls. 

Pvt. Howard S. Map forgetting 
himself one of these mornings and 
cutting the grass on his lip. 

Pvt. Robert M. Martin going 
around in a fog ever since he met 
his last girl friend. 
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MEET PHYLLIS PAYNE PEDIGO THE 
PET OF THE PACIFIC-SOUTHWEST 



Miss PHYLLIS PAYNE PEDIGO 

Red Cross Club Director—Southwest Pacific Area. 

♦ - 


717 — 

A person never realizes exactly 
what a group has to offer until he 
gets it together in an organization 
such as the 717th Detachment. In 
an interview with the men of the 
detachment the following facts were 
disclosed: 

Pvt. Rufus Felder, an architect 
and engineer student, was a ship¬ 
yard worker prior to his entry into 
the Army. Pvt. Woodrow Wilson 
was hired by a Domestic Implement 
factory, and Cpl. Charles Brooks 
delivered mail in the City of Los 
Angeles. Pvt. Floyd Hunter was 
working with the police depart- 

T/5th Gr. Fred O. White has ex¬ 
perienced 10 years as a painter and 
designer at the Packard factory in 
Los Angeles. Pvt. Curtis Howard 
was pursuing higher learning and 
worked for the Board of Education 
in his. home town. We find that Pvt. 
Oscar White and Pvt. Ambrose 
Jackson had been experts in culin¬ 
ary arts at large hotels and the lat¬ 
ter was known to many west coast 
travelers for his ready smile, while 
following his trade on the railroad. 
Pvt. Charles Cooks served the gen¬ 
eral populance in the capacity of 
United Parcel Delivery man. Pvt. 
Dave Turner was a restaurateur, a 
cannery man and a parts man in a 
mechanical establishment Private 
Franklin Howard worked in hotels, 
in the capacity of bell-boy and bus- 
boy. Another versatile man — S/ 
Sgt. Charles Howard worked as a 
swing band maestro and a chef in 
several schools and hotels in many 
sections of the country. Pvt. Sam 
Boyd was making quite a name for 
himself as a singer and entertainer. 
Pvt. Mack Campbell has been a fac¬ 
tory worker, on a railroad and in 
business. Pvt. Robert Gault was a 
successful farmer in the Mississippi 
delta country. Lt. George Merrick 
was a veterinarian and an advanced 
scholar in the field of pharmacy. 
Lt. Cordell was an advanced law 
student. And Lt. Charles Wilson 
was a pharmacy man in civilian life. 
Capt. Morris Henderson has seen 
more than 25 years of service and 
in the pharmaceutical field. 


Have you ever met anyone with a 
hard head and a soft heart? One 
who left the discovery to others 
rather than indulge in self assertion 
on that score? Well, meet our Phyl¬ 
lis Pedigo, the young Red Cross 
Welfare Worker, now convalescing 
here at Letterman. Phyl has been in 
print in Harper’s Bazaar and in the 
worldly read Reader s Digest but 
one would never get the story from 
Phyl. 

Maybe we should skip the testi¬ 
mony establishing her hardheaded- 
ness and take up her big heart. That 
was made known to the world when 
the beneficiaries of her generosity— 
the men of APO 710—declined to 
suppress the urge to break into cold 
type. 

Those men pleaded lack of skill 
or training in the writing art but 
what a job they did on Phyl—and 
the nice thing about it is they have 
not told the wlfble story. As the 
cockney would put it—“not ’arf,” 
and we should only add another 
quarter, leaving it to Phyl to com¬ 
plete some day. 

Hailing from Virginia, it was only 
natural that some of the damyankees 
she met in the south Pacific would 
call her “Rebel” but they smiled 
when they said that word—and so 
did Phyl. It came to be a term of 
endearment. If Virginia would only 
send out a few more of her daugh¬ 
ters, pattened after Phyl, the Civil 


War could end any day now. In any 
case, there will never be another 
“Rebel.” 

Her boys say it and we believe 
it. She is one American girl who 
could and did change an Army 
group. Her merry laugh and teasing 
cheer were for all hands. She has 
the faculty of spotting a lonesome 
soldier at blank yards and no man 
in uniform is a stranger in her pres¬ 
ence. Unless you are snappy on the 
come-back never try any wise 
cracks on Phyl—or you’ll be sor-r- 
r-y. 

A sight to watch these days is a 
meeting up of some returning sol¬ 
dier and their good friend, counci¬ 
lor, companion, guide, sis, father 
confessor, and oh so many other 
things—our Phyl and their Phyl. 
There is much to talk about but a 
lot more to laugh about—and yet 
they had seen the horrors of war 
together. Memories that will recur 
but never enticed. 

It will not be long before Phyllis 
Pedigo will be well enough to re¬ 
turn to her native Covington in 
Virginia, where not only the Pedigos 
but the Paynes will assemble to 
hear the stories which Phyl will 
have to tell about her boys. Any¬ 
thing they learn about “Rebel” will 
have to come from some one else. 

How will the Paynes get in on it? 
Well, her full name is Phyllis Payne 
Pedigo. 


Army Announces 
Critical Need for 
1000 Dieticians 

The War Department announced 
on November 16 that in order to 
meet a critical need in Army hospi¬ 
tals overseas and in this country, 
1,000 additional women dieticians 
will be required during the coming 
year to minister to the nutritional 
needs of the sick and wounded. 
Qualified women will be appointed 
in the Medical Department, Army 
Service Forces, in the relative rank 
of second lieutenant. 

At present, a number of dieticians 
are serving in the commissioned 
ranks in nearly all the overseas 
theaters of operation. They are as¬ 
signed to duty in evacuation hospi¬ 
tals, hospital ships and, in fact, 
wherever their services are needed. 
They plan the diets of patients, su¬ 
pervise the preparation and service 
of the food, and assist in ordering 
supplies, in maintaining sanitary 
conditions and in preventing waste. 
One of the most important jobs is 
instructing patients as to eating 
properfoods after leaving the hospi¬ 
tals. 

Applicants for appointment must 
pass a physical examination, must 
be under 45 years of age, must be 
not less than 60 inches in height or 
weigh less than 105 pounds, and 
must be citizens of the United 
States, the Philippines or of a co¬ 
belligerent or friendly country. A 
married applicant must not have de¬ 
pendent children under 14 and must 
agree to accept assignment unre¬ 
servedly and to occupy available 
quarters at the station which she is 
assigned. 

Educational requirements include 
a degree from an approved college 
with a major in foods and nutrition 
or institutional management. The 
applicant also must complete a die¬ 
tician’s training course approved by 
The Surgeon General, except that 
under certain conditions two years 
of hospital experience may be sub¬ 
stituted. 

The Army has training courses for 
dieticians at Walter Reed General 
Hospital, Washington; Brooke Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, San Antonio; Fitz- 
simons General Hospital, Denver; 
and Lawson General Hospital, At¬ 
lanta. 
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Futile Five Bowl 
Three Games and 
Lose Three Games 

The Letterman Bowling Team, 
alias the Futile Five, were again 
trounced soundly in the Traveling 
League this week. Instead of drop¬ 
ping their customary two out of 
three games, the team went first 
class this time and lost all three. 
This submerges the Medics in the 
cellar position of the league, where 
fortunately it is impossible to drop 
any farther. 

Team No. 4 was the outfit that 
dealt out the punishment and wound 
up the series 275 points ahead of 
the Lettermen! The bowlers on 
Team No. 4 had their shooting eye 
in fine fettle and rolled up some 
fine scores, while the locals started 
off fairly well and each game posted 
a lower score than the previous 
one. Pvt. Harold Christian, who has 
replaced Sgt. Walter Yohe, made an 
excellent beginning with a 557 for 
the three games, with “Lucky” Wil¬ 
cox second high with a 532. M/Sgt. 
Henry Kuntz was third with a 518 
and Cpl. Morano fourth with a 480. 
Sgt. Davis, low man of the evening, 
rolled a 145 for his first game and 
liked this score so well that he re¬ 
peated in the second and then rolled 
a 144 on the last game! An inter¬ 
ested spectator at the disaster was 
1st Sgt. Calvin Williams, and the 
Top-Kick’s presence must have 
made the team a little nervous 
judging from Tuesday evening’s per¬ 
formance. 

The Lettermen have the enviable 
record of 13 wins and 23 losses, and 
have won only 2 of the last 9 games 
played. 

Figures on the catastrophe are as 


follows: 




TEAM NO. 4 

Lovstad . 

. 189 

195 

188— 572 

Claverie . 

. 149 

176 

202— 527 

Baikie. 

. 160 

162 

244— 574 

Moeller . 

. 197 

175 

183— 550 

Evans . 

. 233 

182 

158— 573 

Totals . 

...931 

890 

975 2796 

LETTERMAN 

Wilcox . 

. 176 

164 

192— 532 

Christian . 

. 187 

170 

200— 557 

Davis . 

. 145 

145 

144_ 434 

Marano . 

.. 208 

142 

130— 480 

Kuntz . 

. 167 

201 

150— 518 

Totals . 

.. 883 

822 

816 2521 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

The holiday season is well nigh here, and the gift problem 
has once again raised its perplexing head. It is not too 
difficult to make your selection for the folks at home 
because it is quite evident as to what they need or want. 
That fellow overseas or at some distant camp presents a 
problem more difficult to overcome. Mufflers, sweater, 
cigarettes, shaving and toilet articles will be more than 
welcome, and, if you wish to strike a lighter vein, books, 
games and athletic equipment will also fill the bill. But 
there is one gift, available for all, that is overlooked. A 
ticket home. A ticket that will take him all the way from 
the battle-front to his own home. Sounds a bit fantastic, 
but there is such a ticket and only you can buy it. 

He's asked for that one gift, not only at Xmas, but every 
day that he is away from home. He may not come right 
out and say so, but he'd give a great deal to start the trip 
right now, and you'd be just as happy to have him. The 
best part of the situation is that you can do something 
about it. How?? BUY WAR BONDS! 

There is only one positive method that provides for con¬ 
tinuous, regulated savings, the Payroll Reservation Plan. 
This plan simplifies the purchase of Bonds to the point 
where all you have to do is sign a receipt for them. 

So don't delay, sign up today, and start that lad on his 
homeward way. 


The Wolf by Sansone 


CopynjM 1943 bjr Lroiurd Smwxve. d«tr>btif»d by Camp 



"It s so crowded here in Washington, you've got to stand 
in line for everything you want!'' 


Sports Slants 

By Camp N«w»pap«r Service 

Duke University’s football team 
lost 23 of its top varsity players 
to more advanced training centers 
in the middle of the gridiron sea¬ 
son. 


Pam Barton, twice woman’s 
golf champion of Great Britain 
and once winner of the U. S. wo¬ 
man’s title, was killed recently 
when a plane in which she was a 
passenger crashed in Kent. She 
was a Women’s Auxiliary Air 
Force flight officer. 


The U. S. Coast Guard Station 
at Manhattan Beach N. Y. should 
be able to field a pretty fair base¬ 
ball team next spring. Stationed 
there are Mikey Witek and Sid 
Gordon, former Giant infielders; 
Ed Levy, ex-Yankee first base¬ 
man; Gar Del Savio and Hank 
Sauer of the Cincinnati Reds; and 
Randy Gumpert, Newark pitcher. 


Newest Army-bound big lea¬ 
guers are Ken Trinkle and Hugh 
East, Giant pitchers; Charlie Kel¬ 
ler, slugging Yankee outfielder; 
Chubby Dean, Mike Center, 
Henry Edwards and Gene Wood- 
ling of the Cleveland Indians; 
Sherrod Robertson of Washing¬ 
ton; Dee Moore of the Phillies; 
and Dick West, Cincinnati catcher. 

At the outset of the National 
Professional Football League sea¬ 
son the mighty Chicago Bears 
lost three stars to the services, 
Artoe, Kohlman and Stydaher. 
Since then they have lost seven 
more, Nowaskey, Siegel, Galler- 
neay, Maznicki, Indian Bill Geyer, 
Bob Steuber and Bill Osmanski. 
despite these losses the Bears still 
lead the league. 


Rex Mays, twice winner of the 
famed Indianapolis auto speed 
race, has taken to the air. He is 
now Lt. Mays of the Air Trans¬ 
port Command. 


PFC Bryan (Bitsy) Grant, for¬ 
mer Davis Cup tennis star, has 
been seeing a lot of the USA 
since his induction in 1942. He’s 
now stationed at Jefferson Bar¬ 
racks, Mo., his seventh Army 
camp. 


Lt. Dave Camerer, former Dart¬ 
mouth tackle and New York 
sports writer, is stationed at the 
Army Air Base in Pocatello, Ida. 


Lt. Cdr. Gene Tunney, stationed 
in New Zealand, recently de¬ 
scribed to a native audience his 
knockout of Tom Heeney, battler 
from “down under” in 1928. That 
was Tunney’s last fight. After 
he met Heeney he retired as un¬ 
defeated heavyweight champion 
of the world. 

Service in the Canadian Army 
hasn’t harmed the track form of 
Sgt. Gerard Cote, the cinder star. 
Cote recently covered the 26 mile 
course of the ninth annual Yon¬ 
kers (N. Y.) marathon in two 
hours, 38 minutes and 35.3. sec¬ 
onds to repeat a victory he first 
won in 1940. 
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Lt. Motl Reports 
For Duty As New 
Army Nurse Head 

Newest Principle Chief Nurse to 
assume charge of Army Nurse Corps 
activities at Letterman General 
Hospital is First Lieutenant Jose¬ 
phine Motl, Army Nurse Corps who 
took over her duties in that ca¬ 
pacity November 28th. Lieutenant 
Molt succeeded Captain Margaret 
Knierim who went on terminal 
leave, effective that date, prior to 
retirement from military service. 

Lieutenant Motl was retired from 
active service in 1939 and was re¬ 
called to duty to accept the post 
vacated by Captain Kneirim. She 
began her original Army Nurse 
Corps service in 1918 when she ac¬ 
cepted appointment to the Corps and 
her duties have taken her to many 
parts of this country and the world. 

Lieutenant Motl is a native of 
Madison, Wisconsin and she took 
her nurses training at Mercy 
Hospital in Chicago before begin¬ 
ning her Army career on April 9, 
1918. She has had considerable for¬ 
eign service and it began almost 
immediately after her acceptance of 
the commission. She spent eighteen 
months in France, ten months in 
Siberia and twenty-four months in 
Manila before first reporting to 
Letterman for four and one half 
years beginning in 1921. In 1926 she 
was transferred to Washington, D. 
C. and served there until July 31, 
1939 when she was retired from 
active duty. 

She was appointed First Lieuten¬ 
ant when she was recalled to duty 
at Truax Field, Madison, Wisconsin 
in Setember 11, 1942 and served 
there until her transfer to Letter- 
man last month. 



1st Lieut. JOSEPHINE MOTL, A.N.C., 

With many years of service in the Regular Army takes over 
the duties of the Principal Chief Nurse at Letterman. 


NON-COMBAT SOLDIERS MAY BE 
ASSIGNED TO NEW SERVICE DUTIES 


Every man in the job that suits 
him best—that’s the gist of the 
new War Department manpower 
order which will reassign to other 
duties many soldiers not physi¬ 
cally suited for combat action. 

By rescinding previous orders 
and by establishing a new one in 
Circular 293, the WD has pro¬ 
vided the assignment of all men 
to positions where they can render 
the maximum amount of service 
to their country. 

Some assignments, the WD 
found, require enlisted men of 
unusual strength, stamina and all 
around physical ability but even 
in combat units there are many 
positions which may be filled by 
men of lesser physical attain¬ 
ments. Many men who are below 
current physical standards for in¬ 
duction are nevertheless extreme¬ 
ly valuable to the Army because 
of their training, experience, 
ability and demonstrated capacity 
to give service in some special as¬ 
signments. These will be retained 
in the service and reassigned to 


jobs within their capacities. 

Although the term “limited ser¬ 
vice” is discontinued, this doesn’t 
mean that men formerly classified 
as limited service will be dis¬ 
charged from the Army. Nobody 
will be discharged for physical 
disability if he can be placed in a 
position where his talents and ex¬ 
perience make his work valuable 
to the Army. 

However, soldiers will not be 
shipped overseas if they have any 
of the following defects: 

Pronounced psychiatric disor¬ 
ders, hernia, class one dental de¬ 
ficiencies (with certain excep¬ 
tions), enuncleation of an eye, 
tropical diseases that may be ag¬ 
gravated if reinfected and other 
physical defects which place the 
men below the minimum physical 
standard for induction. 

These men will stay behind 
when their outfits ship overseas 
but no one will be discharged for 
physical disability if he meets the 
standards for inductees for limited 
service currently described in MR 
1-9. 


Gray Ladies Awarded 
Certificates With 
Pins And Veils 

Last Tuesday afternoon, December 
7th, 15 certificates for graduating 
Gray Lady volunteers who had 
completed the course in Hospital 
Service were presented in the Rec¬ 
reation Center auditorium at Letter- 
man Hospital by Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Hospital Com¬ 
manding General. Mr. Frederick J. 
Koster, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the Sail Francisco 
Chapter of the American Red Cross 
presided at the presentation and the 
gathering was addressed by Mrs. 
Marshall Madison; and Miss Sheila 
Peart sang two solos. 

The Gray Ladies, a voluntary 
service organization, was founded 
during World War I when the ladies 
were organized to help provide rec¬ 
reation for patients in Army and 
Navy hospitals. The ladies go into 
the wards to carry to the patients 
the same spirit of hospitality and 
friendliness that the Red Cross has 
fostered in the recreation centers. 
Always the veil, the pin and the 
uniform typify the Red Crc#s in ac¬ 
tion and the wearer’s acceptance of 
its ideals. Certificates are granted 
after a training course in hospital 
regulations and methods of enter¬ 
taining the patients. 

The following ladies received cer¬ 
tificates at the ceremonies last Tues¬ 
day: Mesdames Willo Breeden, 

Pearl Bronson, Gertrude Erickson, 
Theo Gray, Adele Hampton, Frances 
Marlow, Bernice Nelson, Mildred 
Pixley, Helen Shine, Margaret 
Sprott, Eloise Thomas, Marjorie Ur- 
bett, Katherine Wayne and Norma 
Walsh. 

Mrs. Edith Graham, not present 
at the graduation exercises, had 
completed the course of instruction 
with this group and will receive a 
diploma. 
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BLIND THERAPY ESTABLISHED HERE FOR WEST COAST 


Designated by the War Depart- j 
ment Office of the Surgeon General 
as one of two Army General Hos¬ 
pitals to establish a primary rehabili¬ 
tation program for blind Army 
personnel while undergoing surgical 
and medical treatment, Letterman 
General Hospital is started well on 
the way in the work which will 
mean the difference to many blind 
men both before the war is over 
and after hostilities cease between 
reassuming a definite place in the 
social and economic life of the 
country and a life of darkness. 
Letterman General Hospital has 
been selected to start this work for 
army personnel in the western half 
of the United States while Valley 
Forge General Hospital, Pennsyl¬ 
vania has been selected to serve 
army personnel in the eastern half. 

When these two hospitals were so 
chosen it was decided to use Civil 
Service media to determine the 
necessarily high merits of prospec¬ 
tive instructors of the blind. After 
careful consideration and sifting of 
prospects it was announced that 
two persons would be assigned to 
duty here. Miss Margaret Hale was 
assigned to the hospital as Euca- 
tional Rehabilitation Aide and Mr. 
John Millon as Blind Consultant. 
In addition to the work at this 
hospital Mr. Millon is also traveling 
Blind Consultant for the western 
section of the country and allr blind 
army personnel in this section of 
the country are under his super¬ 
vision. 

When a soldier has been admitted 
to an Army Hospital for treatment 
for blindness he must necessrarily 
undergo a period of rehabilitation 
while there—along with the medical 
treatment he will receive while that 
treatment is in progress one way in 
particular to help expedite the 
restoration of the man’s health and 
that is by insuring peace of mind 
and renewed enthusiasm which 
might have been lost, due to the 
loss of his sight. This important 
rehabilitation measure is largely as¬ 
signed to the Blind Instructors and 
Consultants that the man may have 
begun to prepare himself for a new 
type of life before he is discharged 
to the care of a United States Vet¬ 
erans’ Hospital for further education. 

The adjustment period that the 
average person must undergo, may 
vary from months to years in length 
depending on the individual and it 


BEFORE CLASS BEGINS 

Miss Margaret Hale, Educational Rehabilitation Aide and 
Mr. John Millon, Blind Consultant discuss the program of 

the day. 


IN THE CLASS ROOM 

T/4th Gr. Donald Latham and Pvt. Joseph Altgibers are 
hard at work as Miss Hale gives Sgt. Latham a Braille lesson 
and Pvt. Altgibers practices his touch typing. 


is the consultant and teachers duty 
to help shorten that perior as much 
as possible. This early training is 
an important period for the person 
because if handled correctly the 
person can soon life himself from 
stagnation to inspired activity. 

No two people are alike and the 
main duty of the consultant is to 
see what characteristics individual¬ 
ized the man and draw out those 
characteristics which will be utilized 
progressively during his later life 
for both social and economical hap¬ 
piness. It stands to reason that a 
man interested in mechanics will 
find it hard to think of life as an 
accountant or secretary. And along 
the same line of thought it would 
neither make for the happiness of 
the individual or do any particular 
good if he had no interest in college 
and had not finished grade school 
to suddenly decide for him that he 
would take extensive coures in the 
arts of sciences. The individaul 
newly blinded person must be 
guided and no decision made for 
him. 

As a man, for example, arrives 
from overseas, blind and without 
much hope for the future, Miss Hale 
and Mr. Millon start the newer 
wheels of interest spinning for him. 
There will be no pampering or 
coddling in their program but ever 
a willing ear to listen to suggestions 
which will help the individual. 
Primary courses in Braille and 
typing will be given the individual 
when the person has been convinced 
that there can be a life for the 
blind. But first of all that spark 
of enthusiasm must be kindled after 
that the physical condition and 
natural aptitude of the person will 
govern whether a man will take 
months or years in which to find 
himself. 

There are many deviations from 
the well worn path usually associ¬ 
ated with the teaching of blind 
persons. It is not necessary that all 
blind persons learn to read by the 
Braille system though it is recom¬ 
mended. However there is a regu¬ 
lar Talking Book Machine service 
which has a Regional Library and 
from which nearly all types of 
literature is available in record 
form. 

Another example is the unadvis¬ 
ability of a “Seeing Eye” dog in all 
cases of blindness. In some instances 

(Continued on page three) 
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MORE ABOUT 
BUND THERAPY 


(Continued from page two) 

a dog is not necessary and the work 
or life of the individual is such that 
the dog is of no use to the person 
and only deprives someone who 
really needs a dog of one. These 
animals are specially trained and 
need special attention at all times; 
consequently when a person is given 
a dog he doesn’t need the animal, 
it will have to be returned and re¬ 
trained and the training involves a 
great deal of time and money. 

Also many blind persons feel that 
in him they do not need help to 
make their way about and that in¬ 
cludes even the use of canes. The 
life of the person is such that he 
covers the same ground each day 
and is as familiar with his sur¬ 
roundings as anyone. In all cases 
it is a matter of individual inter¬ 
ests aptitude and reaction which 
govern the teaching and life of the 
blind. 

Miss Hale in her role as Letter- 
man’s Educational Rehabilitation 
Aide has been without sight since 
she was ten years old and in that 
time has attended schools not only 
for the blind but completed regular 
academic college courses. 

She was formerly with the Family 
Welfare Organization of Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska, and held the position of a 
social worker for a period of three 
years. She was recommended by 
the War Department for the work 
in the rehabilitation program by the 
American Foundation of the Blind 
who knew her capabilities and had 
followed her excellent social work 
for some time. 

Miss Hale received her education 
in Utah and Nebraska, attending 
Westminster Junior College at Salt 
Lake City for two years; Hastings 
College at Hastings, Nebraska for 
two years, where she received her 
A. B., and two years of post grad¬ 
uate work at the University of Ne¬ 
braska. 

Her duties in the Occupational 
Therapy room will consist of teach¬ 
ing Braille reading, typing, Braille 
writing, and helping the blind with 
personal and social adjustments 
which are necessary for morale. 
Miss Hale feels that blinndness is 
not necessarily a handicap. Train¬ 
ing the uses of the other senses is 
highly instrumental in recreating 
the lost confidence in the patient. 



SELF ASSERTION AND CONFIDENCE 
is one of the first things to learn Mr. Millon is telling Pvt. 
Joseph Moran as he starts him off on his morning typewrit¬ 
ing exercise. 



BRAILLE READING 

is not too difficult Miss Hale explains to Private Walter Mc- 
Mullin as she guides his fingers over the alphabet card. 


In her own case, she has found the 
sense of touch and the sense of 
hearing to be the best developed 
since she lost her sight. Her amaz¬ 
ing abilities will doubtless aid 
greatly in the rehabilitation of the 
patients in this hospital. 

Miss Hale is residing in San Franr 
cisco with her brother and has an¬ 
other brother who is on convoy in 
the Atlantic Ocean. Her father and 
sister live in Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Mr. Millon also a college graduate 
is from San Diego. His job as Blind 
consultant takes him visiting to all 
parts of the country and unlike 
Miss Hale he does not feel that he 
needs the aide of the “Seeing Eye.” 

Mr. Millon graduated from Citadel 
in Charlestown, S. Carolina, major¬ 
ing in Chemistry. He took up his 
reservist commission of Second Lt. 
in the Chemical Warfare Corps and 
it was here that he was blinded. 

At that time the Army did not 
provide rehabilitation for the blind 
and Mr. Millon sought his own re¬ 
habilitation through courses in stu¬ 
dy at first the Perkins Institute in 
Boston and then the Canadian Na¬ 
tional Institute for the Blind at 
Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Millon and Miss Hale both 
feel that with confidence in himself 
any blind man, regardless of any 
other incapacitations can make a 
place for himself in the world and 
live fully and happily. 


5 Marines Meet 75 Japs— 
One Nip Gets Away 

Bougainville (CNS) — Five 
American Marines and 75 Jap 
soldiers met at a river here and 
for two and a half hours fired 
lead at each other. When quiet 
was restored there were 74 dead 
Japs piled on one bank of the 
river and five very live Marines 
were still shooting from the 
other. The 75th Jap escaped 
somehow. 

The five Marines are Sgt. Ber¬ 
nard Brown, 30, a former police¬ 
man of Saranac Lake, N. Y.; Cpl. 
Ozer Logan, 22,.of Remlapa, La.; 
Cpl. Lewis Trott, 22, of Hyatts- 
ville, Md.; PFC J. E. Barlo, 19, 
of Trenton, N. J.; and PFC Jo¬ 
seph Les, of Roselle, N. J. 


Chicago (CNS)—This city now 
employs women garbage collec¬ 
tors—equipped with deodorizing 
spray guns. 


Indianapolis (CNS)—A cop en¬ 
tered a tavern here and arrested 
three men for gambling. A fourth 
man, feeling slighted, yelled “Hey, 
cop, I was in that game, too.” The 
officer arrested him also—on an 
intoxication charge. 
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GRAY LADIES 

An addition that is a real 
asset was made to the person¬ 
nel on Tuesday when pins, 
veils, and certificates were giv¬ 
en to fifteen new Gray Ladies. 

These generous volunteers 
fill a place in our daily lives 
that has come to be of great 
value to the morale and well 
being of our patients and of 
unestimable assistance to the 
duty personnel. If we had to 
try to imagine how we could 
get along without the Gray 
Ladies such a deprivation would 
be unthinkable. 

Everyone cannot be a gray 
lady. It is a case of many feel 
called but few are chosen—and 
then only after a long period 
of probation. The requisite 
qualities must be over and 
above the mere idea of wanting 
to help. A gray lady must be 
sympathetic without being sen¬ 
timental, intelligent without 
being intellectuelle, and im¬ 
personal without being imperv¬ 
ious. 

Those who measure up to 
the high standards demanded 
of Gray Ladies are a class apart. 
A distinction they have merit¬ 
ed by their unselfish devotion 
to a self imposed duty. 

We welcome the new Gray 
Ladies to our wards. We can 
never have too many Gray 
Ladies. 

-- 

Trenton, N. J. (CNS)—The 
State Assembly was discussing a 
proposal to pay Assemblymen 
more than the $500 a year they 
are now receiving when 54-year- 
old Assemblyman Thomas M. 
Muir stood up. “I want you to 
know,” he said, “that I don’t 
have to do this for a living. I’m 
independent. My mother’s a 
welder.” 



A group of nurses made their 
appearance here at Letterman 
simultaneously on September 9, 
1943. They were members of a 
Unit and had been stationed at Fort 
Lewis, Washington for fourteen 
months prior to their arrival here. 
Today we announce the departure 
of the group, for they have been 
transferred to another unit. In the 
grotfp were: 

Lieut. Louise McCaa, born in 
Gallitzin, Pennsylvania and edu¬ 
cated there. 

Lieut. Jean Mack of Lynchburg, 
Penn., went to school there and 
trained at Magee Hospital, Pittsburg. 
She is the only married nurse in 
the group. 

Lieut. Marguerite Mayes was 
bom in La Porte, Indiana, and went 
to school there. She went in train¬ 
ing at South Bend of her native 
state. 

Lieut. Margaret Maguire, bom in 
Cumberland, Maryland and went to 
school in Cumberland. 

Lieut. Sadie McPherson born in 
Butler, Penn., and trained at Eliza¬ 
beth Steel Magee Hospital in Pitts¬ 
burg of her native state. 

Lieut. Eleanor Linden bom and 
raised in Oakdale, Pennsylvania. 

Lieut. Elizabeth Lawlor was born 
in Cannonsburg, Penn., and edu¬ 
cated there. 

Lieut. Martha C. McLaughlin, was 
born and educated in Patton, 
Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Captain Agnes A. Maley who en¬ 
tered the Army Nurse Corps in 1930 
here at Letterman General Hospital 
has taken over the duties of Chief 
Nurse at Camp Blanding Station 
Hospital in Florida. 

A native of Enid, Olahoma, Cap¬ 
tain Maley took her training at Enid 
General Hospital. She attended 
Phillips University at Enid and 
also the University of California. 
Her 13 years of service has taken 
her far from her home. With the 
exception of three years spent at the 
Station Hospital at Fort Sill, Okla., 
duty has called her from Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. to the Philippines. 




S«o >3 


OBSERVER 
I<3>SAW 

Lt. Col. Ocsar Nolan demonstra¬ 
ting his ability as a pistol packing 
papa when it comes to shooting 
pheasants. 

• * • 

Master Sgt. Henry Kuntz coming 
out second best in a verbal bout 
over an unbuttoned top button. 

• • • 

Pvt. Scott Ross getting used to 
woolen o. d. uniform after wearing 

whites so long. 

• • * 

The sibilant sigh of satisfaction 
from Mr. Sgt. Frank O’Brien when 
he seals the doors of a baggage car. 

• • * 

Pvt. Herald Smith having a time 
convincing people he knows how to 
spell his given name. Yes, it is 
Herald. 

* • * 

Pvt. Jose Tugab, veteran of Ba¬ 
taan, doing a nice interview on KPO 
on Thursday -afternoon. 

* * * 

Tech. Sgt. Bill Muhic and St. Sgt. 
Charles A. Clark already hard at 
work planning the Christmas menu. 


Colonels Are Human 
Like The Others in 
Fatigue Clothes 

At Fort Storey, Virginia, Lt. 
Colonel Leon J. Meyung, a new 
group commander took charge of a 
practice march and bivouac and was 
in such a hurry to reach the main 
line before his men that he donned 
fatigue clothes, snatched up a rifle 
and helmet and headed for the south 
gate. His clothing was exactly like 
that of his men. 

As he hurried up to the gate a 
sergeant confronted him, thinking 
him to be a tardy private and order¬ 
ed him into the line—and in no un¬ 
certain terms. 

Colonel Meyung made an attempt 
to explain, but realized there was no 
sign of his rank on the clothing so 
he took position in the line next to 
a corporal attached to the Medical 
Corps. 

“Your’re kinda old to be going 
through this, ain’t you pop?” queried 
the corporal. And before the colonel 
could reveal his identity the corporal 
added, “Buck up pop, if things get 
too tough, I’ll fix things for you to 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, December 12, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


Mission Hi Students 
Do Well by LGH 
Patients 

Since February of this year 225 
members of the Junior Class at 
Mission High School, 18th and 
Dolores Streets, San Francisco, have 
been sponsoring the buying and 
wrapping of Christmas packages for 
distribution to the patients at Let¬ 
terman General Hospital. These stu¬ 
dents are under the counsel of Mrs. 
Florence Milliken. 

The group, with the co-operation 
of the students and members of the 
faculty, has accumulated and wrap¬ 
ped between seven and. eight hun¬ 
dred gift packages in addition to 
gathering and preparing magazines 
and other reading material. 


THE STORK WAS 
HERE 

To Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
Thomas McGrail, a baby girl, Joan 
Ann Lydia, bom November 26th, 
weight, seven pounds seven ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Donald F. 
Moyer, a baby boy, Donald Frank¬ 
lin, born November 2$th, weight, 
eight pounds four ounces. 


'Charmed Room 1 Wins Hubbies 

Northampton, Mass. (CNS)—A 

“charmed room” at Smith College 
here has a waiting list a mile 
long. The last 12 occupants of the 
room have married. The latest 
occupants of the room to win hus¬ 
bands were two WAVES. 


ride in the ambulance!” 

The colonel chuckles about the 
experience now, although it was 
“rather trying!” Two non-coms are 
trying to make themselves as incon¬ 
spicuous as possible these days, but 
the story has been approved for 
publication by the colonel himself. 
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ARMY GAINS SINCE WORLD WAR 1 
REVEALED IN OFFICIAL FIGURES 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


IN MEMORIAM 



Pvt. JOSEPH CARLOTTI 


Life came to an abrupt end on 
Sunday evening last for “Little Joe” 
Carlotti. He died as he had lived 
—lending a helping hand. 

Shortly before nine o’clock Joe 
was on a street car bound for town 
and a skating rink. He was off 
duty and looked forward to a few 
hours of ice skating. The trolley 
pole left the wire; the conductor- 
ette started to put it back, but Joe 
took over. He never had to be 
asked to help. While maneuvering 
to get the pole back on the wire 
he did not notice a second street 
car approaching. Apparently the 
motorman of the second car did not 
see Joe. The cars crashed—and Joe 
was in between. He was dead on 
arrival at Letterman receiving ward. 
Soldiers are said to be tough but 
misty eyes were commonplace 
around the hospital when the word 
of Joe’s passing was circulated. And 
no one felt the need of apology or 
explanation. 

In the Army records he was Pri¬ 
vate Joseph Carlotti, Medical Dept. 
SCU 1972. He was inducted into 
the service on March 4, 1943, and 
Letterman was his only station. In 
civil life he had been on the staff 
of a movie theatre in the tiny town 
of Rio Grande, California and he 
was assigned to similar duties here 
under the Special Service branch. 
Joe was never too busy to accom¬ 
modate others. It was with real 
pleasure that he worked as pro¬ 
jectionist for the ward movies. He 
felt it a privilege to lighten the dark 
days of bedfast men. They will 
miss Joe as much as anyone. 

The remains of Private Carlotti 
were sent to his mother, Mrs. Marie 
Carlotti, at Santa Maria last Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon under escort by 
Sergeant Robert Bement of this 
command; his body will be interred 
at Guadalupe, California. 


The United States Army, com¬ 
pleting its second year of global 
warfare, stands today as one of the 
mightest fighting organizations the 
world has ever seen. 

A recapitulation of the Army’s 
manpower and equipment figures, 
recently made available by the War 
Department, shows that the Army 
today is rapidly nearing its war¬ 
time goal of 7,700,000 officers and 
men while U. S. industry is produc¬ 
ing the tools of war at a rate un¬ 
approached in the history of man. 

When the first World War ended, 
the U. S. had an Army of 4,057,101 
men of whom 2,086,000 were zerving 
overseas. Today the Army personnel 
almost doubles the old figure and 
2,500,-000 of these highly trained men 
are serving abroad in every comer 
of the globe. 

Our enemies in World War I 
were in Central Powers with Ger¬ 
many the main threat. Cur princi¬ 
pal Allies were Britain, France and 
Italy. Most of our fighting was con¬ 
fined to the front between Germany 
and France. 

Our enemies today are Germany 
and Japan, the latter a minor ally 
in 1918. Our primary allies are 
Britain, China and the Soviet Union. 
Our fighting fronts are spread 
throughout the world. 

Despite the huge scale of the war 
and despite the fact that we have 
been fighting 23 months already as 


compared to the 19 months of com¬ 
bat we had in the last war our 
casualties are fewer today than they 
were in 1918. 

World War I casualties totaled 
260,496, including 35,560 killed in 
action, 14,720 dead from wounds; 
205,690 wounded; 46 missing in ac¬ 
tion, and 4,480 prisoners of war. In 
the present war U. S. casualties 
number 89,650, including 12,841 
killed, 30,263 wounded, 23,954 miss¬ 
ing and 22,592 prisoners. 

The War Department has released 
some interesting comparisons of 
war production in this war and the 
last one. Here are a few pertinent 
figures. 

When the U. S. entered World 
War I, it had 55 airplanes and an 
Air Service numbering 1,200 men. 
By the end of the war it had 11,000 
planes and 200,000 men in the Air 
Service. Today the Army Air 
Forces number 2,880,000 officers and 
men and in a single month the U.S. 
manufactures more planes than it 
did in an entire year during the 
last war. 

During World War I the U. S. 
produced a total of 132,000 machine 
guns. In two months of this year 
alone it produced 150,000 machine 
guns and 132,000 sub-machine guns. 

In 1918 it turned out 278,000,000 
rounds of small ammunition a 
month. In 1943 this amount is pro¬ 
duced every week. 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



SAUL KATZ 

Private, Medical Department 

A newcomer to Letterman Hospi¬ 
tal and the Pharmacy there is Pri¬ 
vate Saul Katz, a registered Phar¬ 
macist of Detroit, Michigan before 
entering the service. 

Pvt. Katz was born in a small 
town in Poland on December 28th, 
1914, and when he was five years 
old came to America with his 
family and settled in Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan. It was in this city that he 
received his education at Northern 
High School and also played on the 
football, track and tennis teams 
before attending Wayne University 
where he studied Dentistry. How¬ 
ever two years later, because of a 
sudden death in his family, he left 
school and went to work doing odd 
jobs in Detroit until 1935 when he 
once again entered College. This 
time it was Detroit College of Phar¬ 
macy during which time he worked 
at the Diamond Drug Company as 
an apprentice. In 1939 he received 
his B. S. Degree and continued on 
working with the same Drug Com¬ 
pany but now as manager of the 
firm. He remained there until 
November 28, 1942, when he was 
drafted into the army. 

Pvt. Katz was first sent to Camp 
McCoy where he took his basic 
training and was then sent to San 
Francisco with a coast Artillery out¬ 
fit, assigned to the Medical Corps, 
teaching and administrating first 
aid. On November 28, 1943, he was 
sent to Letterman and immediately 
began working in the Pharmacy. 

As hobbies Pvt. Katz likes to 
dance and is an ardent, baseball fan 
of the Detroit Tigers whom he fol¬ 
lows very closely. He also is very 
interested in football and boxing 
and enjoys going to see these sports 
whenever he can. 

When the present conflict is over 
he plans to carry on with phar¬ 
maceutical. profession back in De¬ 
troit. 



THANKSGIVING DINNER 

was served 200 service men at Mr. George Mardikian's Omar 
Khayyam restaurant. Admiring Mr. Mardikians cooking are 
guest entertainers. Left—Mr. Al Pearce, Jane Pickens, Mr. 
Leopold Stokowski, Miss Ella Dwan, and Miss Monica Whalen. 
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A SMILE IN A BASE VOICE COMES 
FROM LETTERMAN INFORMATION 



JOHN E. MATTISON 
Sergeant, Medical Corps 


★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Much success to Private Walter 
S. Wilmarth who was transferred 
during the week and also to Tech¬ 
nician Fifth Grade Edward Hee and 
Private George E. Burger who were 
discharged from the service. 

* # * 

More furloughs! Fortunate ones 
for this week are Pvt. Kermit F. 
Gombert who received 15 days and 
T/5th Gr. Willard C. Rickard and 
Alvin J. Cheetham and Pvt. Thedes 

E. Barefield who received 10 days. 

* * • 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Cpl. Dolton E. Poff returning 
from furlough at his home in Cherry 
Creek, Arkansas, with glowing ac¬ 
counts of that part of the country. 

The Letterman Bowling (?) Team 
taking an unmerciful ribbing from 
the rest of the detachment about 
their weekly pasting in the Travel¬ 
ing League. 

S/Sgt. George Norvelle looking 
into the windows of every baby 
shop he passes on the avenue. 

Sgt. Matt Jarvi back in the Ad¬ 
ministration Building with a fine 
looking new office. 

Pvt. Joe Fraceschi trying to coax 
a friend to accompany him to a 
certain club to see the floor show. 

T/4th Gr. Kenneth Terry has the 
shiniest buttons on the post and on 
a bright day, the glare is really 
something. 

S/Sgt. Rosco J. Willey putting in 
a tough day hunting ducks, and 
after 10 fruitless hours finally shot 
an owl. 

Pvt. Louis Fasel still holding his 
own at snooker, and against tough 
competition, too. 

T/.5th Gr. Willard C. Rickard a 
proud new father of an 8 pound 7 
ounce son. 

Gl in Tropics Gets 
Christmas Sweater 

Panama (CNS) — PFC Nick 
Elsensohn has been stationed in 
this tropical city for six months 
but he never told his parents 
about it. Recently he received a 
Christmas present from home—a 
nice wooly sweater. 

“I wish they’d send the sweater 
to Lana Turner,” commented 
Nick. “Me—I’d prefer an electric 
fan.” 


Anyone who has ever had occasion 
to be in Letterman General Hospital 
either in the role of visitor, patient, 
military personnel or civilian em¬ 
ployee at one time or other finds 
himself in the information office. We 
don’t think we are necessarily 
straining or confusing the analogy 
of “All Roads Lead to Rome” when 
we borrow it to apply to the Infor¬ 
mation Office. However Sergeant 
John E. Mattison, N. C. O. in charge 
of the Info office would probably 
call our attention to the fact that 
when that expression was first coin¬ 
ed inventive genius had not reached 
its present complex stage because 
not only does everyone come into 
his office but he also has the added 
menace of three telephones on his 
desk. 

The faint of heart, the impact of 
the inquiring and inquisitive hu¬ 
manity should present an insur¬ 
mountable obstacle. John manages 
to absorb it all with masterful calm, 
even when all info habitues con¬ 
verge in the office and all three tele¬ 
phones are in various stages of ac¬ 
tivity. 

Information is dispensed with easy 
efficiency; and with something more 
which can best be described as the 
“Mattison unit.” Fact has it that he 
has now attained such an amazing 
degree of skill in his work that in 


many instances he even anticipates 
the inquirers’ mission to the hospital 
and gives him the desired instruc¬ 
tions before the astounded individual 
can articulate his question. De¬ 
scribed among the more pathetic re¬ 
actions to this uncanny performance 
is a dazed open-mouthed, backward 
retreat from the office, and a sub¬ 
conscious assimilation of the direc¬ 
tion leading the person to his des¬ 
tination. 

We don’t want to give the im¬ 
pression that John knows everything. 
However there are times when even 
he is completely stumped. Even in 
these rare instances observers are 
obviously impressed by the Ser¬ 
geant’s brilliant demonstration of 
restraint when he pattemally ex¬ 
plains to the telephone inquirer— 
“No ma’am I would not be able to 
tell you a man’s name if you give 
his APO Number.” 

A quality most outstanding in the 
“Mattison Unit” is his very fine of¬ 
fice personality. His ability to as¬ 
suage the most belligerent informa¬ 
tion seekers or convince someone 
wishing to see a friend during ‘off 
hours’ that they will have to come 
back during visiting hours—and still 
leave the info office with the “such- 
a-nice-young-man” feeling is large¬ 
ly responsible for this. 

The only thing base about Sgt. 
John E. Mattison is his voice. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Pvt. Hal L. Lord, formerly a clerk 
at School headquarters, was trans¬ 
ferred early this week to the San 
Francisco Port of Embarkation, 
Army Service Forces, Fort Mason, 
California. 

Sgt. John Y. James, non-com¬ 
missioned officer in charge of the 
Opt-Patient Branch in the hospital, 
has already beaten, some of the best 
contenders for the checker cham¬ 
pionship of our post, and wants to 
challenge our own Sgt. Knoller! 

1st Lieutenant Charles R. Nice- 
wonger, SnC, assistant instructor of 
the laboratory school was turned 
into the hospital early this week 
with a severe cold. We hope his 
recovery will be soon. 

According to reports reaching this 
office, the basketball team is doing 
very nicely polishing up some rou¬ 
tine shots, improving footwork, and 
learning a few more trick plays. 
The fellows are having another 
practice game this coming week 
with the team from the Jewish 
Welfare Center. 

Lieut. Colonel George C. Shivers, 
MC, Major Donald E. Casad, MC, 
and Major Chester G. Moore, Jr., 
are all back from detached service 
and very busy resuming their pres¬ 
ent duties. 

According to report T/4th Gr. 
Maurice C. Dietz has been seen at¬ 
tempting to side-track several re¬ 
porters from this office as he com¬ 
mutes back and forth to Oakland. 
Until now his pet name has not 
been exposed, but plans are in 
progress to divulge it. 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein and 
T/4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals are both 
back now from emergency furlough 
and detached service respectively. 
Sgt. Edelstein says that his father 
is recovering from the illness very 
nicely now and Sgt. Beals reports 
he had a very enjoyable time with 
his wife and new son at home. 

Many students here have been 
seen conversing enthusiastically 
about the wonderful opportunity at 
Dibble General Hospital, Palo Alto, 
California. 
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BOND BUYERS BLESS MISS BENSON 
FOR HER BENEFICENCE 



Miss MARY BENSEN 


717 — 


The company welcomed several 
members of the unit back to the fold 
after successful completion of an 
assignment while on D. S. The men 
are: Sgt. Cecil Brown, T/5th Gr. 
Oran McShann and Pvts. Theodore 
Bartlett, Charles Barnes, Henry 
Heard, Lawrence Dotts, Earl Mc- 
Multry, Kenner Coleman, Willie 
Darcy, Oswald Talbot, George Hall, 
Julius Clay, George Redix and El- 
wood Gibson. 

* * * 

The competition and rivalry be¬ 
tween barracks number 1 and 2 has 
reached a new high. The boys in 
both barracks have debated on sev¬ 
eral subjects, including G. I. issue 
from shoes to overcoat, from dress 
to drill fields—from food capacity 
to physical stature; now the chips 
are down as to the intelligence of 
each group. (Judging from past 
experiences, we doubt very serious¬ 
ly whether such a thing exists in 
either of the two groups. Tsk! 
Tsk! Tsk!) 

* * * 

The troubadors are with us again, 
in the persons of Pvts. Theodore 

Bartlett, Oswald Talbot, Lawrence 
Dotts and T/5th Gr. Oran McShann. 
These soldiers make up one of the 
best quartets in the entire unit. 

* * V 

Cpl. Blugie, company cat and 

mascot, has taken on many new 
virtues since he extended the hand 
of welcome to his new companion 
Susie Q, and thereby hangs a tail. 
(We hope not too many tails). 

• • • 

A bouquet to the following men 
for their ability and willingness to 
cope with any assignments given 
them. They are: Pvts. Dugger 
Perry, Harden Frazier, Julius Nel¬ 
son and Joseph Gilliard. (Nice 
going fellows). 

• • • 

Flash! One of the most popular 
men of the organization, Sgt. George 
Hill has just returned to the com¬ 
pany, and the niche he left vacant 
has been filled again. (Welcome 
back to the company soldier). 


The well known radio program 
“The Good Will Hour,” which fea¬ 
tures Mr. John J. Anthony, is re¬ 
sponsible for Miss Mary M. Bensen 
of the Civilian Personnel office 
answering to the knick-name of 
“Mrs. Anthony.” The unusual title 
was bestowed upon her by fellow 
workers due to her position as 
counsellor for employees who are 
not happy with their work. Miss 
Benson interviews these employees, 
finds out why they have a grievance, 
and remedies the situation. She is 
partly responsible for the harmony 
existing in the civilian personnel 
here at Letter man. 

This hardworking young lady first 
came to the office where she is now 
employed in August of 1941 and 
since that time has won a warm spot 
in the hearts of everyone with 
whom she comes in contact. The 
conscientious and capable manner 
in which she handles her duties 
make her a definite asset to the 
office force. She interviews appli- 
cents for positions, has charge of 
pay distribution, has charge of 
leaves, plus endless other things 
that always must be done in the 
busy office. In addition to her work 
here, several evenings each week 
she donates her time selling War 
Bonds in a booth in front of one 
of San Francisco’s larger theatres! 


Miss Bensen is a native of the 
city of San Francisco. She was 
bom here, attended the Madison 
grade school, and then went to the 
Star of the Sea academy, where she 
majored in Latin and History. After 
graduating, she worked for the State 
of California in the personnel de¬ 
partment interviewing prospective 
job-seekers, and her experience on 
that position which she held for 
over 5 years has served her well 
with duties in the personnel office. 
From that position she took a posi¬ 
tion with a large plumbing and 
hardware concern, remained with 
that firm but six months, and then 
arrived at Letterman and “reported 
for duty.” 

When questioned about her na¬ 
tionality, Miss Bensen reveals that 
she is an “Irish-Dane” which she 
says is not to be confused with a 
“Great Dane.” She has a vivacious 
personality, sharp wit, and a charm¬ 
ing smile that must be permanent, 
for no matter how many trials and 
tribulations arise in her office, the 
smile still remains. 

Her favorite recreations include 
bowling, dancing, swimming, and 
bicycling. Her highest bowling 
score to date is 154, but she modest¬ 
ly states that she does no bowl a 
score that high very often. 

Miss Bensen lives at home here 
in San Francisco with her family. 


How to Moke 
Yule Gift 
Selection Easy 

Civilians have a tough time se¬ 
lecting Christmas gifts for men in 
service. They do not know what 
things the Army has furnished the 
men nor what things the men are 
permitted to have. 

So there is a list of suggested 
usable items which you may use in 
answering that letter asking “what 
do you want for Christmas.” You 
can send the list home with a (1) 
marked after the gift most resired, 
(2) for second choice and so on. 

( ) Cigarettes 

( ) Pipe tobacco 

( ) Pipe 

( ) Homemade cookies, cakes, 

candies, etc. 

( ) Magazine subscription to. ... 


( ) Book 

( ) Underwear 

( ) Regulation shirt 

( ) Regulation socks 

( ) Other regulation clothes: tie, 

belt, etc. 

( ) Waterproof monej belt 

( ) Cigarette case 

( ) Windproof cigarette lighter 

( ) Pen and pencil set (military 

style) 

( ) Stationery 

( ) Waterproof wrist watch 

( ) Handkerchiefs 
( ) Bath towels 

( ) Shoe shine kit 

( ) Playing cards 

( ) Cribbage board 

( ) Checkers 

( ) Chess set 

( ) Flashlight 
( ) Fitted toilet kit 

( ) Unfitted toilet it 

( ) Small sewing kit 

( ) Polarized sun glasses 

( ) Diary 

( ) Pocket-size Bible. 

( ) New Testament 
( ) Cross 
( ) Rosary 

( ) Religious medals 

( ) First air packet 

( ) Wooden shower clogs 
( ) Warm slippers 

( ) Warm robe 

( ) Portable radio 
( ) Sleeveless sweater 

( ) Pocket knife 

( ) Overnight bag 

( ) Razor-blade sharpener 

( ) Razor blades 
( ) Gloves 

( ) Muffler—regulation shade 
( ) Photographs 
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OUR CAMERAMAN 


MAX FULTON 
Private, Signal Corps 

Nowadays one hears of double 
talk, double duty and double or 
nothing. This week “Our Camera¬ 
man” is a double feature—not the 
story of two men, but of one who 
does two things and does them well. 
He is Max Fulton, cameraman and 
writer. 

July 29, 1917 was the date of 
Max’s worldly debut in a one horse 
town—Alva, Oklahoma. Five years 
later the family migrated to South¬ 
ern California. Max plunged into 
the writing profession early, con¬ 
tributing to the magazine, Boy’s 
Life. Needless to say, his major sub¬ 
ject throughout scholastic days at 
Hollywood High School, Los Ange¬ 
les Junior College, and the Univer¬ 
sity of Southern California was 
journalism. 

Employed by the Automobile Club 
of Southern California for several 
years, Max wrote publicity there 
for one year before Uncle Sam sent 
his own inimitable journalistic story, 
our “camter” (abbreviation for 
cameraman-writer) was writer for 
Westways Magazine. Amateur pho¬ 
tography had been a side-line for 
Max for a long time and while 
working for the magazine the em¬ 
bryo photographer developed into a 
skilled operator. He not only wrote, 
but also took pictures for photo fea¬ 
tures. At the Signal Corps Photo 
Lab Max is studio photographer 
primarily, but also goes on assign¬ 
ments, and performs miscellaneous 
duties, such as developing and print¬ 
ing. 

Conforming to his more or less 
double trend of things, Max is part 
of a twosome, being married to a 
charming girl named Peggy, who 
also is in the Army Signal Corps— 
a WAC, stationed at Holabird Sig¬ 
nal Depot, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Both Peggy and Max are privates, 
and, says Max, “Perhaps we may 
win stripes; one stripe on each 
sleeve makes two, does it not?” 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

"But I buy bonds for cash on the outside every month and 
I get them so much quicker" is the answer given for refusing 
the Payroll Reservation Plan, 

Wait a minute, do you honestly buy bonds for cash every 
month, not just months when you have a few extra dollars? 
If you sign up for the Payroll Reservation Plan you know that 
you are saving money consistently and that you are really 
doing your part in aiding our boys overseas. 

"I get them so much quicker for cash"—bonds bought 
on the Payroll Reservation Plan are distributed within two 
weeks after they are paid for and does that seem too long a 
time when you consider that all you have to do is call for 
them at the Personnel Office? No waiting in line at some 
bank or post office, repeating the same information regard¬ 
ing name, address, co-owner, beneficiary, etc. every (?) 
month. 

Our hospital, serving as an evacuation hospital and receiv¬ 
ing the wounded soldiers from overseas, should certainly 
head the list in percentage of employees participating in the 
payroll Reservation Plan and yet for some reason we are way 
below what we should be. Could it be that we cannot see 
what goes on all about us and cannot realize the need for 
more money to be invested in equipment, munitions, med¬ 
icine and food for our troops? 

Let's get Letterman General Hospital up there where it 
belongs by all of us chipping in our ten-percent. 


Your new orderly. Sir. His CO says he—er —needs over¬ 
seas duty.” 


Futile Five Are 
Still Sad Sacks; 

Lose Two Again 

The Letterman Bowling team 
again was beaten two out of three 
games in the 875 Traveling League 
which was bowled at the Marina 
Bowl Tuesday evening, and al¬ 
though the Medics knocked off 
more pins for the total pinnage than 
the Glen Ell’s Creamery, they lost 
the games by very close scores. The 
Letterman Bowlers’ low game for 
the evening was 914, and with those 
scores could win lots of games in 
the Major league. 

Sgt. Henry Kuntz again in good 
form showed his ability to come 
from behind and helped pull the last 
game from defeat for the Medics 
and was high bowler for the eve¬ 
ning for the Lettermanites with a 
610 series. 

For a change every man on the 
team bowled a 500 or better series 
with Pvt. Christian low man with 
a 521 total innage posted. Second 
high was Sgt. Wilcox with a 547 
closely followed by Sgt. Davis and 
Corporal Marano who bowled the 
identical series of 543. 

W. Gregoire of the Glen Ell’s 
Creamery was high bowler for the 
evening rolling a 631 for three 
games. His strikes for 30 pins in the 
first two games spelled disaster for 
the pill bowlers. Twenty pins more 
for the Medics would have changed 
the story for that frame. 

The total series for the evening 
are as follows: 


GLEN ELLS CREAMERY— 


E. Bosio . 

168 

181 

169— 518 

G. Maggi . 

204 

159 

212— 575 

V. Bellone . 

. 169 

202 

109— 481 

F. Morini . 

. 190 

164 

194_ 548 

W. Gregoire . 

. 197 

228 

206— 631 

Total . 

928 

934 

880-2742 


LETTERMAN GEN. HOSPITAI^- 


Christian ... 

190 

171 

160— 521 

Wilcox . 

.... 188 

170 

189— 547 

Davis . 

.... 196 

158 

189— 543 

Marano 

. 159 

194 

190— 543 

Kuntz . 

... 184 

221 

205— 610 

Total . 

917 

914 

933—2764 


5 Dogs Listed on Honor Roll 

Sturbridge, Mass. (CNS) —This 
town’s honor roll of men and wo¬ 
men in the service also bears the 
name of five dogs—members of 
the Wags. 
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LESTER C. OGG, 
Colonel, Dental Corps 
New Chief of Dental Service 

♦ 


New Chief of 
Dental Service 
Officer Since 1912 

Just 31 years ago last month a 
young Dental Surgeon arrived at 
Letterman Hospital to begin his first 
tour of duty in the Dental Corps of 
the U. S. Army as Acting Dental 
Surgeon; and almost to the day this 
year, December 3rd, the same officer 
now a full Colonel, has returned to 
Letterman to assume charge of the 
Dental Section as Chief of Service. 
The officer is Colonel Lester C. Ogg. 

A native of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
Colonel Ogg received his education 
prior to appointment into the Army 
at Ohio State University where he 
took a two-year course in Mechani¬ 
cal Engineering before starting his 
course in Dentistry. He received his 
degree of D.D.S. in 1922. 

The Colonel’s career in the Dental 
Corps has carried him to many parts 
of the world and after it began at 
Letterman in 1912 the next transfer 
took him to the Philippines for two 
years—1913 to 1915 and then he was 
sent to Fort Totten, New York, for 
one year. In July 1916, with the 
trouble on the Mexican border, Col¬ 
onel Ogg was sent to Camp Eagle 
Pass, Texas, and where he remained 
until September 1917, when he was 
transferred to Camp Beauguard, 
Louisiana as Camp Dental Surgeon. 
It was at this time, October 6 that 
he received promotion to the rank 
of Major and as such was appointed 
Division Dental Surgeon of the 39th 
Division. This division was prepar¬ 
ing for overseas duty in France at 
the time. 

During the next two years Colonel 
Ogg’s duties took him as Supervisor 
of Dental Surgery of basic section at 
Brest, France, and also during the 
Army of Occupation in Germany. 

From the time American troops 
left the continent until 1931 Colonel 
Ogg’s time was spent on duty at posts 


in the United States and included 
tours as Chief of the Dental Service 
at Ft. Hayes, Ohio, Ft. Benjamin 
Harrison, Indiana and Ft. Lewis, 
Washington. During these years he 
also served at Ohio State University 
as Assistant Professor in Military 
Science and Tactics and he took ba¬ 
sic courses at the Army Dental 
School, Washington, D. C., and Carl¬ 
isle, Pennsylvania. 

In 1934 he left Ft. Lewis for duty 
at Tripler General Hospital, Hawaii 
where he served as Chief of Serv¬ 
ice and also Department.Dental Sur¬ 
geon of Hawaiian Department. In 


1936 he went to Ft. Bragg, N. C. for 
three years and also served for one 
year at the General Dispensary, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass., for one year. In 1940 he 
was appointed Dental Corps Area 
Surgeon of the First Corps Area un¬ 
til January 1941 when he was or¬ 
dered to the Western Defense Com¬ 
mand as Dental Surgeon—serving 
until ordered to Letterman. 

Colonel Ogg’s appointments were 
as follows: Major, on October 6, 
1917; Lt. Colonel—temporary—May 
5, 1919 and permanent November 
12, 1932; and full Colonel on No¬ 
vember 12, 1938. 


Christmas Party 
To Be Held for 
Hospital Children 

A Christmas tree party will be 
held in the Recreation Center at 
3:00 P. M. on December 23rd for the 
children of the command. Children 
of the officers, enlisted men and ci¬ 
vilian personnel here on the post 
will be in attendance and the event 
promises to be one that the children 
will greatly enjoy. 

The arrangements for the party 
and for the gifts that are to be dis¬ 
tributed to the children have been 
made by Mrs. Frank W. Weed, wife 
of the Commanding General of Let¬ 
terman General Hospital. Major C. 
E. Rumsey, Post Exchange Officer 
and Mr. A1 Farnocchia, civilian ex¬ 
change manager have also assisted 
with the purchase of the many gifts 
that are to be distributed to each 
child attending the party. 

Santa Claus in person, complete 
with red suit and beard will be on 
hand to entertain the little folks and 
also will distribute the gifts to the 
180 children that are expected. Prior 
to the handing out of the presents, 
Santa will entertain the audience 
with several clever magic tricks. 

There will be a distribution of 
creature comforts and gifts to the 
patients in the wards on Christmas 
Day; and arrangements have been 
made for patients enroute to other 
hospitals to have a Christmas cele¬ 
bration also even though they are 
traveling across die country on a 
hospital train. 
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LABORATORY SCHOOL TRAINS TECHNICIANS AS EMERGENCY MEASURE 




♦- 

gastric analysis and kidney func¬ 
tion tests. 

In the hematology course the stud¬ 
ent learns the value of blood count¬ 
ing and how to do it. Also the dif- 
ferntiation of abnormal cells and all 
other common hematological pro¬ 
cedures comes within his scope of 
training. The course in serology is 
devoted to the handling, preparing 
and titrating of serological reagents, 
blood typing and cross matching, 
and the Kahn, Colloidal gold and 
Pandy tests in determining venerial 
infections is also included. Parasit¬ 
ology includes the collection and 
handling of specimens, the study of 
intestinal amoeba, flagellates, cili- 
ates and helmiths and a thorough 
familiarization of the student with 
this work. All identification of ma¬ 
larial types is emphasized in par¬ 
ticular. 

Bacteriology also is covered thor¬ 
oughly by the students and a re¬ 
view of all technique acquired dur¬ 
ing the entire course of training is 
stressed. It is during this period that 
the student correlates all the phases 
of the operation and conduct of an 
army laboratory. The bacteriology 
course embraces a survey of army 
medical bacteriology including the 
preparation of media, stanis and 
methods of sterilizations. Emphasis 
is placed on those phases of bac¬ 
teriology immediately related to ar¬ 
my problems. 

Under Captain LaVern E. Bald¬ 
win, Sanitary Corps, officers in 
charge of the Laboratory School, 
men selected for study at the school 
must be prepared for the intensive, 
condensed course of study. Although 
some men have been admitted for 
the course of study who have not 
completed high school education, 
the general school limits set are for 
those of high school graduates or 
better. The general average is one 
or two years college completed for 
men accepted. Captain Baldwin 
states that the chief factor in de¬ 
termining selection however is the 
individual aptitude of the person in 
question. Captain Baldwin further 
states that in some instances men 
who have lacked the education have 
developed into some of the best 
technicians. And some men who 
have had the education have lacked 
the ability to work with their hands 
(Continued on page three) 


When the war clouds began to 
gather for the present conflict and 
it became evident that the security 
of the country was in danger and 
an army needed to protect it the 
Medical Corps was faced with as 
big a problem of expansion as any 
of the combat groups. With the 
highly trained personnel necessary 
to take care of the needs of possi¬ 
ble wounded and sick, it became 
evident that the training of enlisted 
technicians was of prime impor¬ 
tance and must be started early to 
make certain such trained person¬ 
nel would be available. 


On October 20, 1940 the Com¬ 
manding General at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital was informed by the Surgeon 
General that an enlisted technicians 
school would be established there. 

One such school which was a re¬ 
sult of this order was the formation 
of the Laboratory School and which 
has been turning out a full quota of 
trained laboratory technicians each 
training period. 

The primary mission of the La¬ 
boratory School is to train techni¬ 
cians so they will be capable of per¬ 
forming reliable and accurate diag¬ 
nostic procedures in any army la¬ 
boratory to which they may be sent 
—whether within established Army, 
General Hospitals within the United 
States or at the battle fronts. 


HEAT AND COLD 

Play a big part in culture and solution preparation in the 
laboratory. Private Milton Kaplan, left, has prepared a cul¬ 
ture for incubation and is putting it in to "cook" while 
Private Robert Carson checks a solution he has prepared 
and is keeping on ice. 


The course of study and training 
for the student covers a four month 
period—formerly a three month 
course—and concerns courses in 
General Chemistry, Blood Chemis¬ 
try, Clinical Pathology, hematology, 
serology, parasitology and bacteri¬ 
ology. 

General Chemistry covers the use 
of laboratory apparatus, preparation 
of solutions and reagents and the 
mastering of chemical principles ba¬ 
sic* to laboratory work. That this 
work and instruction is an impor¬ 
tant as the study of the microscope 
or the organisms viewed through it 
is easily understood where it is 
known that all solutions that the l 
students use must be prepared 
themselves. In Blood Chemistry the 
student is taught the use of the col¬ 
orimeter, preparation of glassware 
and reagents and the performance 
of the more common blood chemis¬ 
try determinations. Clinical patholo¬ 
gy in the course is devoted to rou¬ 
tine urinalysis including chemical 
and microscopical examinations, | 


CHEMICALS 

Must be weighed carefully before being used in any formula 
and Private R. W. Trimbie makes certain on the delicate 
laboratory balance that there will be no mistake in his 

figures. 
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MORE ABOUT 
LABORATORY SCHOOL 

(Continued from page two) 

and have been unable to master the 
laboratory technique. 

Generally men accepted for train¬ 
ing are sent from the training cen¬ 
ters hortly after induction into the 
service. A few men are sent, by 
special requests from Headquarters, 
Ninth Service Command, from other 
sources but the majority are from 
established centers. 

The course of instruction at the 
Laboratory School during the four 
month period is extensive enough 
in scope that it is considered equal 
to two or three years of college 
training. The purpose of having the 
men “learn by doing” naturally en¬ 
tails many long hours spent in the 
laboratory during the day. Also each 
man spends two hours every other 
night at work in the lab. 

Taught in small groups the men 
receive the added benefits of indi¬ 
vidual instruction in addition to 
group teaching. Non-commissioned 
officers attached to the school for 
duty serve as instructors to the 
students and these men were usu¬ 
ally highly trained specialists in ci¬ 
vilian life. Not all, however, came 
to the Army prepared to instruct— 
some having received their training 
in the Army. 

Each student is supplied with an 
individual microscope and labora¬ 
tory equipment so that he functions 
partly as an independent student 
laboratory, preparing his own solu¬ 
tions and making his own analysis. 
Co-operation among individuals be¬ 
comes an important factor because 
the students share such equipment 
as centrifuges, iceboxes, incubators 
and sterilizers; carelessness on the 
part of one may spoil many hours 
of work for the others, or even en¬ 
danger their health by liberating di¬ 
sease producing bacteria. 

The school is fortunate to be a 
part of the Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital, since the close co-operation 
of the Hospital Laboratory makes 
it possible to obtain many specimens 
for demonstration and examination 
which are not readily available at 
other installations. 


50 GIs Cited for Malaria Test 

Washington (CNS)—Fifty sol¬ 
diers who risked their lives in a 
deliberate exposure to malaria in 
New Guinea as part of a medical 
experiment have been awarded 
the Legion of Merit. 



THE LENSES OF THE MICROSCOPE 
Complete the story in Bacteriology and Private Warren 
Adamsbaum and Sergeant James Proudfoot are observing 
the results of sterilization under the microscope. 



DRAWING 'WATER' BLOOD 

From model plaster of paris arms. Privates John Ciccon, 
Corporal Harry Neustadt and Private Vincent Protsch listen 
while Private Frank Spirito, Laboratory Instructor explains 
the technique. 


More Schooling 
Wanted by 
Soldiers Overseas 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Soldiers overseas are becoming 
culture conscious according to 
the findings of a survey recently 
made public by Maj. Gen. Fred¬ 
erick H. Osborn, Director of the 
Morale Services Division. 

The report sl>ows that Ameri¬ 
can soldiers stationed abroad 
want some means of continuing 
their education in their leisure 
time. Interest was expressed in 
such subjects as engineering, eco¬ 
nomics, the liberal arts and the 
sciences. Men wanted to know 
how they could “bone-up” on 
these studies. 

Apparently the school-hungry 
soldiers were unacquainted with 
the Armed Forces Institute which 
provides courses in all of these 
subjects — and many more be¬ 
sides. 

The Armed Forces Institute is 
an organization set up within the 
Army to help the soldier who 
is ambitious to help himself. 
Through it enlisted men and wo¬ 
men are encouraged to advance 
themselves both within the Army 
and as a preparation for a return 
to civilian life after the war. 

Right now nearly 70,000 men 
and women in service throughout 
the world are utilizing a few 
hours pf their off-duty time each 
week for study, through the In¬ 
stitute. Some of them are work¬ 
ing for promotions in the Army. 
Others are working for high 
school diplomas or college de¬ 
grees. Still others are planning 
to take over a good job after the 
war. 

All use the same medium— 
correspondence courses issued 
through the Institute by high 
schools, technical schools, and 
leading- colleges and universities 
in America. 

Right now there are more than 
300 high school and technical 
subjects which the student may 
take by correspondence direct 
from the Institute. In addition 82 
colleges and universities are of¬ 
fering extension courses in 343 
subjects. Textbooks may be fur¬ 
nished to groups within a single 
unit who cooperate in their 
studies. 

A soldier may start taking a 
course from the Institute by send¬ 
ing a $2 enrollment fee to the 
U. S. Armed Forces Institute in 
Madison, Wis. There are no addi¬ 
tional fees or textbook charges 
and the student may take as 
many courses as he desires. 

Complete details for enroll¬ 
ment may be obtained from Spe¬ 
cial Service officers, education of¬ 
ficers and librarians at all posts, 
camps and stations. 


NazisYell 'How to Make a Will' 

Bern, Switzerland (CNS) —One 
Berlin paper recently printed an 
article on “How to Make a Will.” 
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An Officer's Prayer 

Lord, I come to you humbly 
for guidance. In my hand I 
clasp my insignia—not a sym¬ 
bol of a thing accomplished, as 
my vanity first thought, but a 
memento of awesome respon¬ 
sibility. For this is not a trin¬ 
ket, but a voice that keeps 
saying: "You are your brother's 
keeper." These men, who yes¬ 
terday were strangers are now 
my charges. Impart to me 
wisdom, so I may be hard with¬ 
out harshness, firm without 
fear, and give me leadership. 

Let me harbor hatred for 
our common enemy only and 
no fear other than that I may 
fail in my bounden duty. 
Grant that I be true to my 
men, my country, and myself. 
Teach me to inspire in others, 
the enthusiasm, the courage, 
the will-to-do, that I ask you 
to instill in my heart. 

Keep me close to my men, 
O Lord—draw them close to 
me. Lead them to understand 
that the discipline I demand is 
no more than I readily accept 
from my superiors. Let there 
be between us mutual trust, 
confidence, and comradeship. 

And lastly, grant that my 
men offer through their right 
hands, a salute of respect and 
trust that emanates from their 
heart. Make me, not a good 
master of my men, but a true 
servant of my country. Amen. 
(Midpacifican.) 

Congratulations 

To Lieut. James D. Francis on his 
promotion to Captain, Medical Corps. 
To Lieuts. Vernola W. McCullough, 
Edna E. Gardner, and Jessie A. 
Whytoshek on their promotions to 
Chief Nurse—1st Lieut., Army Nurse 
Corps. 



‘Adieus’ were in order this week 
for Lieutenants Eleanor Pingrey and 
Iris Dodd who left the staff of Let¬ 
terman to join another unit at some 
undisclosed station. Both Lieuten¬ 
ants joined the Letterman Staff Au¬ 
gust 12, 1943. 

Lieut. Iris D. Dodd, was bom in 
Charlevoix, Michigan, attended 
school there and in Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan. She received her training at St. 
Joseph’s Hospital here in San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Lieut. Eleanor J. Pingrey was bom 
in Durango, Colorado, and attended 
High School there. Upon gradua¬ 
tion from High School she entered 
the University of Colorado and then 
attended the University Hospital 
School of Nursing in Denver, Colo¬ 
rado. 

• * * 

Lieut. Agnes Doyle is back on day 
duty again after one month of night 
duty in the Outpatients Clinic. 

• * • 

Lieut. Gladys Crosno was inter¬ 
viewed over radio station KSFO, in 
connection with recruiting nurses 
for the Armed Forces. 

* * * 

A hearty ‘hello’ to 2nd Lieutenant 
Alfreida Cutler, A.N.C., who joined 
the Letterman staff this week, after 
six weeks of basic training at Camp 
White, Oregon. Born in San Fran¬ 
cisco on December 12, 1921, Lieut. 
Cutler only spent two years in the 
City of the Golden Gate when her 
family decided to move north. They 
remained in northern California for 
several years and then moved to 
Los Angeles for a time, thence to 
Phoenix, Arizona whfcre she attend¬ 
ed high school and graduated. She 
received her training at St. Josephs 
Hospital in Phoenix and while still 
a student nurse enlisted in the 
Student Reserve. She joined the 
Army Nurse Corps and received her 
commission September 3, 1943. 

Lieut. Cutler has a very pleasing 
personality and you are immediate¬ 
ly impressed with her charming 
smile which is ever evident. She 
modestly confessed that at one time 
she had desires of becoming an art¬ 
ist, but discovered soon enough such 
a desire was merely an allusion in 
her case, so she chose the field of 


the <a> 

OBSERVES 

<a> saw 


Major Joseph S. McGuinness, one 
of the Letterman “old timers,” pass¬ 
ing out PPC cards before leaving for 
his new station with a numbered 
general hospital. 

* • * 

Pvt. W. H. (Hub) Crawford get¬ 
ting acclimated on the orthopedic 
side of the hospital. 

* • * 

Mr. Sgt. Glen Richards looking 
forward to spending Christmas in 
bed and promising himself a merry 
time. 

* * * 

Mr. A1 Farbocchia, Post Exchange 
Purchasing Agent, just about to buy 
a pheasant on the last day of the 
season—and then he bagged two. 

* * * 

Colonel W. D. Herbert, up and 
around in the uniform of a patient, 
getting an inside view of the work¬ 
ings of the hospital. 

* * * 

St. Sgt. Herbert Goldstein, the 
bond broker, warming up for the 
forthcoming Fourth War Loan drive. 

• * * 

1st Sgt. Calvin Williams trying to 
prove there is nothing to the old 
adage about a “cat and dog exist¬ 
ence.” He has added a puppy to his 
household and the old family cat 
has yet to be convinced. 

• • * 

St. Sgt. George Devine, transpor¬ 
tation boss, pleading that he is al¬ 
ready on a diet. 

* • • 

Eve Allison Willey paying a peri¬ 
odical call at the Sanctum. 


nursing which she thinks is very 
interesting. However, she still does 
a bit of painting—but just in her 
spare time. She likes to swim and 
appears to be quite proficient at the 
sport. She also enjoys basketball, 
which discloses this remarkable 
young lady as being very energetic. 

Lieut. Cutler very enthusiastically 
expressed her very favorable opin¬ 
ion of San Francisco saying that she 
likes it very much and is very hap¬ 
py to be back here. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, December 19, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a. m. and 8:00 a. m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning worship at 10:00 a. m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p. m. 


WEDDING BELLS 

On Tuesday evening last, Staff 
Sergeant Earle E. Libbey of this 
detachment and Corporal Kay V. 
Richards of the Women’s Army 
Corps were married in the Letter- 
man Chapel by Chaplain L. Lane 
McCammon. 

The bride was given in marriage 
by Lt. Col. Jerome B. Jones, Infan¬ 
try, and was attended by Lieut 
Marion Elliot, Army Nurse Corps, 
and Private Peter Ricca was best 
man for the groom. 

A wedding supper was held at the 
Sir Francis Drake Hotel. Members of 
the wedding party in attendance. 

The bride is from Beverly Hills, 
California, and the groom is from 
Twisp, Washington. 

The Stork Was Here 

To PFC. and Mrs. Wood, a boy, 
November 30th, Russell Dean, nine 
pounds and one half ounces. 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Hoover, a 
girl, Judith Anne, Dec. 1. 8 pounds. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Lamb, a boy, 
Robert James, bora December 1st. 

To Major and Mrs. Gilbertson, a 
girl, Suzanne Inga, bora December 
3rd, six pounds and 14 ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Franzosa, a 
girl, Dolores Anne, born December 
3rd, seven pounds and six ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Dills, a boy, 
Richard Leroy, born December 5th, 
seven pounds 15Vfe ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Schwimmer, 
a boy, born December 6th, Brian 
Donald, seven pounds. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Cronk, a girl, 
Julia Anne, born December 8th, six 
pounds 2 1 /2 ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Harris, a girl, 
Patricia Jeanne, born December 8th, 
seven pounds 5^ ounces. 

To T/4th Gr. and Mrs. Mooney, a 
boy, Robert William, born December 
9th, seven pounds IIV2 ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Hyde, a girl, 
Katherine, bora December 10th, six 
pounds and 13V2 ounces. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 


ROBERT S. DOTSETH 
Private, Medical Department 

The hunting and fishing in the 
State of Montana is the best in this 
country, says Private Robert S. Dot- 
seth, our Buck of the Week. Bob 
hails from the city of Great Falls, 
and is Montana’s number one boost¬ 
er here on the post. 

He was born on March 24, 1916 in 
Great Falls, attended grade and high 
school there, and during his high 
school days was active in athletics. 
He played softball, football and bas¬ 
ketball as well as numerous other 
sports. While in high school he 
learned printing and upon gradua¬ 
tion, soon found a position with a 
job-printing concern due to his 
knowledge of the business. He start¬ 
ed off as apprentice and errand boy 
and gradually worked his way up 
the ladder until he was holding 
down the position of pressman. He 
remained with the organization for 
over five years. 

In January of 1941 he decided to 
enlist in the United States Army, 
and together with his brother, the 
two young men went to the recruit¬ 
ing office and “signed on the dotted 
line.” Both were sent to Monterey, 
California, together, and after 
spending seven days at that recep¬ 
tion center he was assigned to Let- 
terman General Hospital and his 
brother went to Hamilton Field as 
a member of the Army Air Forces. 

He was first assigned to the Quar¬ 
termaster Corps and his duties were 
in the print shop here on the post. 
Later, with the transfer of the Q.M. 
to the Presidio, he was reassigned, 
this time to the Medical Depart¬ 
ment. He worked for some time as a 
ward man and then was assigned to 
clerical work in the Provost Marshal’s 
office, where he is on duty at pres¬ 
ent. 

Private Dotseth still has his print¬ 
ing job waiting for him in Great 
Falls. 


(Christmas program 


A gala week of entertainment is in prospect for both 
patients and personnel at Letterman during the Christmas 
holiday week. A variety of entertainment has been planned 
and the Recreation Hall and the Y.M.C.A. are expected to 
be thronged with service men enjoying the holiday festivities. 

Following is a list of entertainments offered: 



RECREATION CENTER 


December 19th: Afternoon Bingo party for the patients 
given by the Victorettes Club of the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. 

December 20th: Miss Sophie Tucker will entertain in the 
afternoon and Phil Shapiro and Municipal Band in the 
evening. 

December 21st: Carol Barton, accordianist, will entertain 
in wards and in the evening a girls' chorus will sing carols. 

December 22nd: Afternoon Bingo party for patients. 

December 23rd: Children's party sponsored by Mrs. Frank 
W. Weed, wife of the Commanding General. 

December 24th: Variety show in Ward S-l, Bingo party 
in the afternoon and girls' choir singing carols in the 
evening. 

December 25th: Pianist Glen Hurlburt playing in Ward 
S-l, Christmas party in the afternoon staged by Gray Ladies 
and entertainment in wards by Actors Variety Artist's Guild. 


Y.M.C.A. 

December 19th: Movies, stringed trio with vocalist and 
community sing in the evening. 

December 20th: WLS Barn Dance Variety show in the 
evening. 

December 21st: Band concert by WDC band in the 
evening. 

December 22nd: Formal dance with music by WDC dance 
orchestra. 

December 23rd: Christmas Stage Show with stars of stage 
and radio in the evening. 

December 24th: Christmas Candlelight program by musi¬ 
cal stringed trio and chorus. Candy and cookies distributed 
to servicemen. 

December 25th: Christmas night party and dance. Music 
by WDC dance orchestra with the Harmonettes. Candy and 
cookies for all servicemen. 



ON THE SPOT 



GUSTAV BINGEN 
Corporal, Medical Department 

There are six stars in the service 
flag displayed in the window of the 
home of Mrs. Bertha Bingen of Pa¬ 
lermo, North Dakota. Each star de¬ 
notes a son serving in the arme'd 
forces of the United States. Mrs. 
Bingen is the mother of Corporal 
Gustav Bingen, well known member 
of the Medical Detachment here at 
Letterman. Corporal Bingen is on 
duty in the detachment office and 
ha£ been stationed here for over a 
year. 

The Army seems to have prefer¬ 
ence in the Bingen family as five 
of the boys are soldiers and only one 
is in the Navy. The oldest is Cpl. 
Rolf Bingen who Served 14 months 
in the Pacific area and at present is 
attending school at Fort Benning, 
Georgia. Next oldest is Cpl. Gustav 
Bingen of this detachment, and fol¬ 
lowing him is his brother Olaf who 
is Seaman Second-Class in the Unit¬ 
ed States Navy and is now on the 
island of Tarawa, scene of the re¬ 
cent stiff battle. 

Pfc. Melvin Bingen is serving with 
a field artillery unit in the South 
Pacific and first entered the service 
with a National Guard unit in 1942, 
and prior to going overseas was 
stationed at Ft. Lewis, Washington. 
Pfc. Ernest Bingen is also overseas 
and is serving in the North African 
theatre of operations. He was for¬ 
merly stationed at Fort Brady, 
Michigan. 

The youngest of the six brothers 
in the service is PFC. Alvin Bingen 
who went into the Army in Febru¬ 
ary of 1942 and has been assigned 
to duty with the Army Air Forces 
and at present is studying radio at 
a school in Madison, Wisconsin. 

Another of Mrs. Bingen’s eight 
sons, Martin, is farming the Bingen 
homestead at Palermo, and there is 
also a 12-year-old son who is at¬ 
tending school at Palermo with his 
two sisters. 
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SILVER BARS ARE SHINING WHERE 
BUT ONE WAS SEEN BEFORE 



DONALD R. PRATT 
Captain, Medical Corps 
★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Furloughs are still the order of 
the day for those who can get them. 
The fortunate few this week are 
Staff Sergeant Walter Yohe, Ser¬ 
geant Edward A. Arnaiz, Technician 
5th Grade James C. Howell, all re¬ 
ceiving 15 days. Privates Jack H. 
Meals, Tadislado O. Arnaiz and Ed¬ 
ward Ginder got 14 days and Private 
Jerome Hopkins received 10 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE 

S/Sgt. George Norvelle a'proud 
father of a new baby—a boy. Moth¬ 
er and son doing well at last report. 

Sgt. Willie Dean simply burning 
up the typewriter in the Hospital 
C.Q. office. Such speed! 

T/5th Gr. Max Davis of the Let- 
terman Fire Station hard at work as 
usual. 

S/Sgt. Henry Smith eagerly an¬ 
ticipating a duck dinner with all of 
the trimmings. 

S/Sgt. Merle West anxiously look¬ 
ing for his pet pooch who strayed 
from the reservation. 

T/5th Gr. Patrick Sullivan is now 
quite the traveler, having just re¬ 
turned from an eastern railroad 
trip. Second time Patrick has ven¬ 
tured from the State of California. 

“Senator” Eugene Ryback through 
with the ponies, after rough treat¬ 
ment received at the $2 window. 

Private Ralph Hazian reporting to 
room 208 in the administration 
build to see a Colonel! 

Modest Cpl. Isadore Lanfranco re¬ 
ticent when it comes to taking bows 
about his snappy new car. 

Bachelor S/Sgt. Rudolph Schell- 
horn buying a Christmas present 
for some unknown young lady. 

T/4th Gr. Arne Lunden out shop¬ 
ping for meat on a meatless Tues¬ 
day. (Black market?) 

T/3rd Gr. Charles “Lucky” Wil¬ 
cox not so lucky since two corners 
of his love triangle collapsed. 

S/Sgt. Chauncey Young’s persist¬ 
ency has finally netted him results. 
After two years his tiny projection 
room is being enlarged. 

Private Thomas “Yonder” Baxter 
severing all connections with the 
Fog Horn office. 


What had every appearance of the 
breaking of a log jam occurred here 
last wee when the announcement 
was made of the promotion of Lieut. 
Donald R. Pratt to the rank of Cap¬ 
tain. Don had been one of a group 
of submerged young medical officers 
who had been long forgotten by the 
powers that be. Each of the group 
rejoiced with Don over his promo¬ 
tion and the implied indication that 
similar action might be expected for 
all. 

There are no popularity polls con¬ 
ducted at Letterman but we know 
who would be tops in the estima¬ 
tion of patients and duty personnel 
were one held here. The same Don 
Pratt, who is tireless in everything 
that pertains to the physical and 
morale aspects of his men, would 
walk away with leading honors. 

Don is one of our few bachelors, 
which may or may not account for 
his whole hearted devotion to the 
welfare of the men under his care. 
There is never a time limit to keep 
Don from doing a job and he goes 
along on the assumption that he has 
all the time there is. Some one with 
a philosophic turn of mind might 
pause to figure that out by remem¬ 
bering that time is the measure of 
successive duration. And how did 
we get off on that tangent? 

It was quite natural for Don, on 


learning of his promotion, to doff 
the long white ward coat and put 
on his blouse. Col. McMillan walk¬ 
ed down to the P. X., bought a pair 
of silver bars and pinned them on 
Don’s shoulder straps. Naturally he 
wore the blouse for the next few 
days or how could anyone know of 
his advancement. 

Don is a native son and loyal to 
this locality. He is a product of 
Lowell Hi and the old school “Down 
on the Farm,” sometimes called 
Stanford by outlanders. He took his 
college and professional course there 
and measures up in every respect 
to the high standards maintained by 
the graduates of that institution. 
Prior to entering on extended ac¬ 
tive duty he was associated with 
Dr. Sterling Bunnell in San Fran¬ 
cisco for several years. Letterman 
has been his first and only military 
station and he has been on the or¬ 
thopedic service since he joined the 
staff in January, 1942. 

Captain Pratt is a “Can Do” man. 
What he cannot do is definitely im¬ 
possible. His superiors are unani¬ 
mous in the conviction that Don may 
be detailed to a job and it will be 
done. Never necessary to check back 
with “How are you doin’?” 

A complete sketch of the man 
takes but three words: “Do, Don, 
Done.” 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Pvt. Melvin J. Gaudin, Jr., Air 
Corps, Unassigned, has been found 
qualified for Pre-Aviation Cadet 
(Air Crew) training and has been 
ordered to the Army Air Forces 
Basic Training Center, Buckley 
Field, Colorado. Good luck to you 
Pvt. Gaudin! 

♦ * * 

S/Sgt. Harris L. “Burro” Hitt has 
been seen lately demonstrating his 
ability to play billiards by instruct¬ 
ing some of the fellows of the school. 
That man “Burro” is good, too!! 

* • * 

We wonder what makes our fel¬ 
lows such a rugged basketball team? 
At the last basketball practice game, 
half of the boys were either banged 
up or pretty badly scratched. May¬ 
be they are just preparing them¬ 
selves for the game with the Letter- 
man team??!! 

• * * 

T/4th Gr. Donald L. Stone and 
Mrs. Stone are the proud parents of 
a six pound, eight ounce, baby girl. 
The little girl was born during Sgt. 
Stone’s furlough, and the whole 
family is rejoicing at their great 
luck. Congratulations and best wish¬ 
es from everyone!! 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. John P. Halliwell, Jr., 
left early this week on detached 
service for Denver, Colorado. On the 
homeward route, he will lay over at 
Pocatello, Idaho—his home. There 
he expects to spend a few days with 
his parents as close to Christmas as 
the time will permit. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Robert J. Ransom, tempor¬ 
arily back from detached service at 
Letterman, is now busy at his old 
job in the Pharmacy school, during 
the brief absence of T/4th Gr. John 
P. Halliwell, Jr. 

* * * 

Your correspondent has noticed 
that many more fellows from the 
detachment are turning out for golf 
in spite of the increased cost of 
athletic equipment. Some of the boys 
buying golf clubs are 1st/Sgt. Wil¬ 
liam H. Sink, S/Sgt. Benjamin T. 
Shedoudy, S/Sgt. William H. Van- 
dewater, and T/4th Gr. Eugene H. 
Beals. 
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WARTIME COMMUTING WORTH EFFORT 
FOR INTERESTING LETTERMAN WORK 



MISS ELAINE JOHNSON 
★ ★ 


717 — 


The stellar basketball quintet of 
the 717th started the season by tak¬ 
ing the A. P. O. cagers to the tune 
of 23-13. The clever footwork, pre¬ 
cision shooting, and fine teamplay 
was too much for the A.P.O. boys. 
The 717 th played in mid-season 
form. The combination of Pvts. Am¬ 
brose Jackson, George Redix, Wal¬ 
ter McCullough, Charles Cook, The¬ 
odore Bartlett, Curtis Howard, Em¬ 
mett Jones, and Oswald Talbert is 
going to be hard to beat. Most of 
the scheduled games will be played 
at the Buchanan Street USO gym¬ 
nasium. 

Pvt. Thomas E. Jackson became 
the proud father of an 8 V 2 -pound 
daughter on December 11. Both 
mother and daughter are doing fine. 

Enjoying furloughs are Pvts. John 
Boyd, James Cottner, Fred Brown, 
Eldred Levere, Marcellus Tyson and 
Robert Ward. We wish them 14 per¬ 
fect days. 

The company has stepped up the 
training program with close order 
and extended drill, military courtesy 
and discipline being stressed. The 
unit is fast becoming a snappy out¬ 
fit. 

Two men in the company are elig¬ 
ible to join the ranks of “the four- 
leaf clover boys.” They are Sgt. Da¬ 
vid C. Wright and PFC. Willie C. 
Clark. Sgt. Wright was a clerk in 
the Department of the Interior for 
seven years prior to joining the 
Army. He is just completing a three- 
year hitch and is right there every 
day putting the boys through their 
paces. Sgt. Wright is leader of the 
1st Platoon. PFC. Clark worked for 
the government for ten years on a 
project and was foreman and leader 
of his group. PFC. Clark is now 
rounding out his second year in the 
Army and has the reputation of one 
of best dining room orderlies in the 
business. 

Several of our best pool players 
were bragging about their ability 
recently and one of the topnotchers, 
Cpl. Charles Lee issued a blanket 
challenge to all. Capt. Morris Hen¬ 
derson, Company C o m m a n d,e r , 
promptly accepted, defeated Cpl. 
Lee, dusted hi& nan^it, and continued 
his inspection tour! 


“Commuting from Belmont to Let- 
terman during wartime is really 
something,” says Miss Elaine C. John¬ 
son. “I catch the train at 6:15 in the 
morning after finding the depot with 
the aid of a flashlight, and two hours 
later I arrive at Letterman. After 
the long day I get back to Belmont 
at 7:00 P. M. mumbling about the 
street car service in San Francisco.” 

Miss Johnson, who is in charge of 
the CDD Section here at Letterman, 
has lived in Belmont all of her life, 
and not even the rigors of today’s 
transportation problems could get 
her to live anywhere else. She likes 
Belmont because it is one of the few 
small towns left on the peninsula. 

Miss Johnson received her grade 
and high school education in Bel¬ 
mont and after graduation went to 
Miss Miller’s School in San Fran¬ 
cisco. Upon completion of studies 
at that institution she took a vaca¬ 
tion trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
where she spent three glorious 
months visiting friends. 

Returning to the mainland, Miss 
Johnson took an extension course at 
the University of California, and 
then took another vacation trip, this 
time to Sweden to visit relatives. 
After a visit of four months dura¬ 
tion she returned to this country 


★ 

and took a secretarial position with 
a large steamship company, which, 
she states, was not due to her two 
pleasant sea voyages! She remained 
in the employe of this organization 
for more than six years and when 
the company was finally liquidated, 
she came to Letterman in March of 
1941. Her position even since her ar¬ 
rival here has been in the office of 
the Disability Discharge Section. 
Colonel William D. Herbert, M. C., 
officer in charge, is the finest “boss” 
she has ever worked for, says Miss 
Johnson. The work in the busy of¬ 
fice is very interesting, and she en¬ 
joys her position a great deal. Her 
duties in the office include prepara¬ 
tion of enlisted men’s discharge 
forms, veteran’s and retired officer 
cases, and disposition of enlisted 
men’s transfers to veteran’s hospi¬ 
tals. 

Dancing is her favorite recreation, 
and she also enjoys golfing and 
swimming. Her busy routine, how¬ 
ever, leave little time to enjoy these 
pleasures, so she has decided to 
postpone them for the duration, and 
then possibly another vacation sea 
trip will be in store for her. 

Hiss Johnson lives at home with 
her family in Belmont. 


News From Your 
Own Home Town 


Austin, Tex. (CNS) —Gov. Coke 
R. Stevenson took his 9-year-old 
granddaughter on her first hunt¬ 
ing trip. With two rifle shots she 
bagged a deer and a wild turkey. 


Challis, Ida. (CNS) —William 
Woods is rounding up antelope 
by airplane. He buzzes the ani¬ 
mals to scare them into a cor¬ 
ral from where they will be 
trucked to a better range. 


Chicago (CNS) — Suing her 
husband for divorce, Gayle Mel- 
lott Busiel, former radio actress, 
claims that he fled the local 
court’s jurisdiction with a $50,000 
necklace and five race horses be¬ 
longing to her. She wants them 
back. 


Hollywood (CNS)— Lou Har¬ 
ding, a pretty 19-year-old girl 
truck driver, crashed into one of 
the buildings on the Universal 
Pictures lot. She immediately got 
a screen test, signed a contract for 
$75 a week said the press agents. 

Knoxville, Tenn. (CNS) — A 

woman asked a local newspaper 
to find her a husband. She said 
she could cook. The next day she 
had 10 proposals of marriage— 
and two offers of a job. 


New City, N. Y. (CNS)— Three 
men were arrested here for hunt¬ 
ing with bows, arrows and klieg 
lights. 

Newport Beach, Cal. (CNS) — 

Thieves stole and ate several lob¬ 
sters in the California Marine 
Laboratory. When police discov¬ 
ered the theft they issued a warn¬ 
ing to the culprits: “See a doctor, 
quick. The lobsters were inoculat¬ 
ed with germs.” 

New York (CNS) — After her 
husband had disappeared into a 
crowd at .Pennsylvania station, 
Mrs. Catherine Rice, 48, a visitor 
from Miami, Fla., became so pan¬ 
icky that she started to give $5 
and $10 bills to passersby, plead¬ 
ing with them for help to find 
him. She had given away $1,500 
of a $2,500 roll she carried in her 
handbag before police restrained 
her, called an ambulance and had 
her removed to a hospital. Hubby 
still is missing. 

Norwich, Conn. (CNS) —Some¬ 
one put the bite on 1,000 sets of 
false teeth in a local dental lab¬ 
oratory. Police are seeking the 
thief. 


Oklahoma City (CNS) — A 

youth stole Mrs. S. E. Vaughn’s 
parked car. But Baby Vaughn, 
who was cradled in the back seat, 
set up such a holler that the 
thief drove the car back to the 
place he had found it. There he 
was arrested by police accompa¬ 
nying the child’s mother. 
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Sad Sacks Still 
Hard Luck Club 
Drop Two More 

The Letterman Bowling Team was 
defeated again last Tuesday night 
when they met Woloski’s Used Car 
bowlers in the 875 Traveling League 
at the Broadway Van Ness Bowling 
Alleys. The Medics lost two out of 
three games. The climax of the first 
game appeared in the last fram^ 
when the Medics were eighty pins 
behind and they picked within one 
pin of tieing the game, with a score 
of 888 and Woloski 889. 

Sergeant Henry Kuntz was high 
bowler for the Medics this week 
with a total pinnage of 609—one pin 
less than last weeks. In the second 
game he scored 234, his high game 
for the evening which was respon¬ 
sible for the only winning game for 
the Medics. 

Sgt. John Davis had a little hard 
luck by rolling 18 splits out of 30. 
His average of the evening was low¬ 
er than it has ever been, totaling 
427. 

Sgt. Wilcox was second high with 
a 534 series. He started out with two 
good games with a score of 195 in 
the first and 200 in the second. How, 
ever, his third game was very bad 
with a score of 139. 

Corporal Marrano was in poor 
form with an average far below his 
usual score. He totaled 519 followed 
by S/Sgt. Walter Yohe who after a 
brief lay-off bowled 510—his first 
500 series for sometime. 

The high bowler for Woloski’s 
was the anchor man, McKinsay, who 
rolled a 630 for three games. In his 
final game he rolled a 253 and had 
nine stries with a spare—ruining a 
good game in the fifth frame. 

The results of the night’s games 
are as follows: 

WOLOSKI’S USED CARS 


A. Manyard ... 

186 

182 

206 

574 

W. Perry . 

. 159 

200 

202 

561 

J. Woodward 

... 159 

160 

119 

438 

D. Schmidt ... 

. 215 

188 

191 

594 

McKinsay . 

171 

206 

253 

630 

Total . 

889 

935 

971 

2795 

LETTERMAN 

GEN. HOSPITAL 

Wilcox . 

195 

200 

139 

534 

Yohe 

. 161 

199 

150 

510 

Davis . 

. 189 

117 

121 

427 

Marano . 

. 151 

193 

169 

519 

Kuntz . 

. 192 

234 

183 

609 

Total . 

. 888 

943 

762 

2593 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

The War Bond Campaign has been active for many many 
months and, despite the efforts of Minute Men and various 
interested persons, we bravely hold our place down at the 
bottom of the heap. The bright horizons of success have 
nearly faded from view and our struggle now is to keep from 
falling out of the bottom. 

Many of the organizations topping us, and there are quite 
a number, have the misfortune to never seeing the good 
they do with their War Bond purchases but they know their 
duty and do it without hesitation. Here at Letterman, how¬ 
ever, we can see and hear what is going on and the results 
of the war are before us. Can it be that we are becoming 
hardened and blind to the sacrifices of our men and women 
overseas? Can we overlook a lost arm, a missing leg or 
sightless eyes all lost on our account? We evidently can, 
'cause we're doing it. We're watching men come back to 
the people who sent them away and we look upon these, 
lame, halt and blind as someone else's responsibility. Ask 
yourself, are they??? 

To you who are buying War Bonds we offer our commen¬ 
dations and hope that you will keep up the good work. To 
you who are not, how about starting the New Year with a 
salary deduction on the Payroll Reservation Plan. Make it 
your number one Resolution. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Copyright 1943 by Leonard Santont, di»frib«t«d by Camp Newipaper Service 



”... now that wer$ off—what'll you miss th' most?'' 


Favored Lettermen 
Upset by Inspired 
MDET Quintette 

In a surprise upset last Wednes¬ 
day evening the highly touted Let¬ 
terman detachment basketball team 
fell victims to an early whirlwind 
attack by the MDET School team 
and to lose by 20-18 score. The game 
was played in the gymnasium of the 
Temple Emanual. 

Sparked by Forward Sgt. Eugene 
Beals the School team took an early 
lead and despite all efforts of the 
Medics to close the gap in the last 
half the School finished out in front. 
The Wednesday night game was the 
first game for the School team and 
the victory over the Medics upset 
the dopsters who had picked the 
Medics to win by 20 points inas¬ 
much as the Medics had finished 
strong in the Presidio league and 
had recently beaten the league 
champions. High man for the win¬ 
ners was Sgt. Beals with nine points 
followed by Pvt. Robert Martin with 
eight points. Sgt. Windy West with 
six and Lieut. Hugh Missildine with 
four points led the losers in scor¬ 
ing. 

The School has a good player re¬ 
serve from which to draw and un¬ 
der the coaching of Captain Rich¬ 
ard J. Kilhullen, M.C., director of 
the X-Ray school should furnish 
strong opposition to any of the Pre¬ 
sidio teams. 

Sports Slants 

By Comp N«wspcrp«r Scnrkt 

Frankie Frisch, manager of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates, is top man in 
a group of five major league base¬ 
ball stars now touring U. S. 
Army installations in Alaska and 
the Aleutian Islands. Frisch is ac¬ 
companied by Stan Musial and 
Danny Litwhiler of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, Hank Borowy of the 
World’s Champion New York 
Yankees and Dixie Walker of the 
Brooklyn Dodgers. 


Lt. Tom Harmon, ex-Michigan 
gridiron great who was rescued 
by Chinese guerrillas after being 
shot down by Jap Zeros last 
month sent this telegram to his 
parents back home in Ann Arbor, 
Mich.: “Arrived safe and sound. 
Don’t worry. Everything in per¬ 
fect shape.” 


Hi Bithorn, big righthander 
who won 18 games for the Chi¬ 
cago Cubs last year, has been as¬ 
signed to the Naval Air Station 
in San Juan, Puerto Rico. Bi- 
thorn, a native Puerto Rican, was 
inducted last month. 


i 
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fflljristmas dmtmgg 


Once again in the revolving years we find ourselves in a 
state of war on a day dedicated to the cause of peace. 

We are a peace loving people, slow to be roused to right¬ 
eous anger, but valuing our peace highly enough to fight for 
it. 

To you men undergoing treatment here, who have given 
of yourselves in your country's cause, it is not necessary for 
me to stress the cost of peace. By your deeds you have dem¬ 
onstrated to the nation at large your willingness to do your 
part. 

To all in the command, to those who have suffered and to 
those who have served in the care of the sick and wounded, 
I express the wish that this may be our last Christmas at 
war. 

May the Prince of Peace heed our prayer and restore to us 
soon a tranquil land where happiness may abound for all. 

FRANK W. WEED 
Brigadier General, U. S. Army, 
Commanding. 


Yule Spirit Booked 
To Prevoil Over The 
Week End at L.G.H. 

Even though the nation is carry¬ 
ing on a war in all parts of the 
world the usual spirit of Christmas 
will prevail at Letterman Hospital 
this year and the program for the 
Yuletide celebration will be carried 
on as far as possible as in the years 
when peace on earth prevails. 

The Christmas party for patients 
of the hospital has been assured 
deluged with gifts to bring Christ- 
through the generosity of the civ¬ 
ilian and military populace of San 
Francisco and the hospital has been 
mas Cheer to every man confined 
to his bed as well as the ambulatory 
patients. 

A program is planned for patients 
of Ward S-l this afternoon with a 
Variety Show and Bingo being 
staged by the Gray Ladies and Girls’ 
Choir singing carols in the evening; 
and Christmas afternoon, pianist 
Glenn Hurlburt will play in that 
ward and a Variety Show by the 
Actors-Artist Guild will tour the 
wards. 

The enlisted personnel has been 
invited to attend Candlelight Pro¬ 
gram Christmas Eve and a Christ¬ 
mas night party and dance. There 
will be refreshments both nights. 

Religious services for both Protes¬ 
tants and Catholics will be held 
during the week end. On December 
24th, at 7:30 Christmas Eve Ser¬ 
vices will be held for Protestants in 
the Post Chapel and on Sunday, 
the Post Chapel. Christmas Day 
Masses will be said at 6:00 a. m. in 
December 26th there will be Masses 
held at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. and 
Protestant Morning Worship ser¬ 
vices at 10:00 a.m. An Evening Song 
service in the Post Theater will be 
held at 6:00 p.m. 
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Christmas 


Major General DAVID McCOACH, Jr. 
Commanding General, Ninth Service Command. 


We are approaching the third Christmas of our engage¬ 
ment in the most devastating war in history. That anniver¬ 
sary finds the people of the eight states of the Ninth Service 
Command hosts to many people from other places. Thous¬ 
ands of the West's fine sons and daughters have taken their 
places in the Armed Forces on distant battlefronts and at 
widely-scattered points in our own Country. Many more 
thousands of fine young men and women from other com¬ 
munities are numbered among these States' guests in uni¬ 
form. I express to the officers, soldiers, and civilian employ¬ 
ees of all elements of the Ninth Service Command and to the 
people of our Western States the wish that the Christmas 
season may be one of good cheer and hope and that the next 
Christmas may find our common enterprise well on the way 
to a real Peace on Earth and Good Will Toward All Men. 


Major General DAVID McCOACH, Jr., 
Commanding General, Ninth Service Command 


Greetings 


JOHN M. WILLIS, 

Brig. Gen. U. S. Army, 

Chief, Medical Branch, 9th ServiceCommand. 


To you men and women whose care, skill and spirit are 
so important to the health, well-being, and morale of our 
armed forces, may I extend the Season's wishes. 


May this Yuletide herald the approach of that period we 
all desire and which is symbolized by the Prince of Peace. 
With that thought in mind, I wish you all a Merry Christ¬ 
mas and a Happy New Year. 


J. W. WILLIS 
Brigadier General, 
Chief, Medical Branch 
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GRAY LADIES WILL MAKE CHRISTMAS MERRY FOR PATIEHTS 


When Santa Claus makes his en¬ 


trance in the hospital wards at Let- 
terman today the “Old Gentleman” 
will have had nearly three score 
lady helpers prepare him for his 
performance. These workers dressed 
in gray dress and wearing the pin 
and flowing veil of the Gray Ladies 
of the American Red Cross have 
worked long and hard to achieve the 
promise of a Merry Christmas for all. 

Recreation worker, Miss Grace 
Edwards, in charge of Gray Lady 
activities at the hospital has been 
assisted by her co-recreation work¬ 
ers—Miss Vena Ewing, in charge of 
all programs on the wards and in 
the recreation center and Mrs. Helen 
Jensen, under whose jurisdiction all 
arts and skills and ward participa¬ 
tion for patients falls, and the work 
of the three recreation workers and 
the large contingent of Gray Ladies 
is plainly visible throughout the 
hospital. 

As a Gray Lady earns her certi¬ 
ficate of acceptance she is assigned 
to one of the wards in the hospital 
where she endeavors to supply the 
recreational and material needs of 
the patients; and as the one source 
of help to which the bed ridden 
man may turn, the Gray Ladies 
became aware of the fact that many 
of the men had started to think of 
Christmas weeks ago. 

Along with the request for com¬ 
fort articles or the numerous er 
rands a sick man might wish to 
have performed the Gray Ladies 
began early to receive requests for 
suggestions for Christmas presents 
for Mother or Dad—or what to buy 
for brother. The season approaching, 
actual Christmas materials for 
wrapping packages or leather to 
make a belt or wallet as a gift or 
numerous other demands have kept 
the Gray Ladies busy helping. Even 
requests to take this money to the 
P. X. and buy something nice for 
a blond young lady of nineteen and 
about so high—“brought Christmas 
even closer.” 

With Christmas a matter of “just 
around the corner” to the Gray 
Ladies fell the pleasant task of 
changing the atmosphere of the 
wards from one of “medicines and 
bandages” to good cheer. Mrs. 
Marjorie Bartlett and Mrs. Nancy 
Linde, chairman and assistant chair¬ 
man of the Gray Ladies took chrge 
and all the gay trimmings and mys¬ 
teries of the Yule time became 
evident. Christmas trees were pur- 


PINS AND VEILS 


were presented graduating Gray Lady volun¬ 
teers at the hospital recently upon comple¬ 
tion of the course in Hospital Service. Mrs. 
Benoir of the San Francisco American Red 
Cross Volunteer Service, standing, is pre¬ 
senting the graduation group to Mr. Freder¬ 
ick J. Koster, Chairman of the Board of Di¬ 
rectors who presided at the exercises. The 


new Gray Ladies are: Front Row; L to R— 
Mrs. Mildred Pixley, Mrs. Bernice Nelson, 
Mrs. Francies Marlow, Mrs. Adele Hampton, 
Mrs. Thteo Gray, Mrs. Gertrude Ericson, Mrs. 
Pearl Bronson and Mrs. Willo Breeden. Those 
in the Back Row: L to R—Mrs. Katherine 
Wayne, Mrs. Norma Walsh, Mrs. Marjorie 
Urbett, Mrs. Eloise Thomas, Mrs. Margaret 
Sprott and Mrs. Helen Shine. 


chased for each ward and the recre¬ 
ation centers—fireproofed and then 
turned over the the “mercies” of the 
patients for decoration. And many 
were the bed ridden patients who 
tried to leave hospital beds and join 
in the activity. 

Miss Edwards has turned old 
boxes—hold-overs from last year— 
upside down in an effort to make 
use of decorations from previous 
years and which can no longer be 
purchased in an effort to decorate 
the large recreation hall for a party 
tomorrow. In a like manner the 
Gray Ladies have decorated the 
“Rec. Hall” at Ward S-l. Even the 
patients on a recent evacuation train 
were not forgotten—and in addition 
to the “usual” comfort articles for 
such trips each patient was given 
presents. Christmas trees for each 


car of the hospital train were pre¬ 
pared and Santa Claus in person is 
taking the trip. 

Each and every patient in the 
hospital will be remembered by the 
Gray Ladies who have prepared 
individual packages for each man. 
Cookies and candies will not be 
forgotten where it does not affect 
the patient’s diet and a large Christ¬ 
mas dinner will top the day’s 
activities. 

Programs have also been prepared 
by the Gray Ladies and in particu¬ 
lar through the efforts of Mrs. Ber¬ 
nice Nelson, Letterman representa¬ 
tive of the Armed Forces Entertain¬ 
ment Committee each ward will be 
visited today by an entertainment 
group. 

St. Nicholas will visit the hospital 
and in a large measure thanks to 
the Gray Ladies. 


Army Comes to Rescue 
Of Jersey Philharmonic 

Jersey City, N. J. (CNS)—In 
desperation J. Randolph Jones, 
conductor of the Jersey City Phil¬ 
harmonic orchestra, wrote to his 
ex-bull fiddler, Pvt. Joseph Maino 
of Bayonne and begged him to 
get leave from his Army Air Force 
base at Richmond, Va. so he could 
play in the opening concert of 
the season. 

“And if there are any other 
musicians around there, bring ’em 
along,” wrote Jones. “We have 
gaps in the orchestra as big as your 
fiddle.” 

A couple of days later Pvt 
Maino arrived accompanied by 
his bull fiddle and three other 
musicians. 

During rehearsal Pvt. Maino up 
and left, explaining he was sched¬ 
uled to get married. He returned 
in time to play in the concert 
which was considered a huge suc¬ 
cess. 
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Merry Christmas 

The good old English salu¬ 
tation '"Merry Christmas" will 
be just as common as "Good 
Morning" during this week. 
There is a lift implied in the 
customary greeting and every 
one feels better for the ex¬ 
change of good wishes. 

For some of our patients it 
will be a painful Christmas but 
it is cheering to realize how 
many of our more fortunate 
citizens are mindful of that 
situation and are trying to do 
something about it. Times 
without number the phone in 
the Chaplain's office has been 
ringing this week with the 
query: "Is there anything I can 
do for the patients at Christ¬ 
mas time?" 

San Francisco enjoys a world 
wide reputation for hospitality 
and it means a lot to discover 
that the citizens of this vicin¬ 
ity are doing their part to sus¬ 
tain that reputation. They 
might have pleaded pressure 
of war work; they might have 
excused themselves because of 
the extra effort every one is 
making. But not for them. 
They still find time to ask "Is 
there anything I can dp for the 
patients this Christmas time?" 

San Francisco has said in the 
most generous fashion "Merry 
Christmas to the men at Let¬ 
terman" and the patients with 
a deep sense of appreciation 
wish to return that greeting 
with "A merry Christmas to 
you" and they add in the words 
of Tiny Tim— 

May God Bless us everyone.! 



Word was recently received by 
Mrs. Margaret A. Hickey, Nurse in 
Charge of Ward P-1 that her sister, 
First Lieutenant Eleanor E. O’Neill 
was among Army personnel dis¬ 
closed by the War Department to be 
prisoners of Japan. 

• * * 

Chief Nurse Mary Katherine Cup- 
py formerly stationed at Letterman 
has been assigned to take charge of 
A. N. C. activities at Barnes General 
and rumor persists that a majority 
will be forthcoming for Miss Cuppy. 

* ♦ * 

Another former Lettermanite — 
Chief Nurse Almira Lanfear has 
been a recent visitor here. Also Chief 
Nurse Frances McClelland dropped 
in to say hello while going through. 

• • • 

Second Lieutenant Vera Middleton 
is taking five days leave while on 
D. S. to visit with a Lieut. J. G. in 
Washington, D. C. 

* * * 

A Buffet Supper will be given by 
the nurses Christmas Eve in the 
Nurses’ home. Strictly a ‘gals gather¬ 
ing.’ 


Movie Stars Make 
The Rounds This 
Week at Letterman 

The patients of Letterman were 
given a treat on Sunday afternoon 
when Neil Hamilton, long time 
screen star, made a personal ap¬ 
pearance on the wards and in the 
recreation center. Mr. Hamilton 
was accompanied by a trio of star¬ 
lets, Joan Barton, Nancy Barnes, 
and Marvelle Andre, who enter¬ 
tained the patients with music and 
song and dance. The high light of 
the program was the astonishing 
memory of Mr. Hamilton. He was 
able to tell without hesitation what 
appeared on any page of the current 
issue of “Time.” The patients called 
the page and Mr. Hamilton described 
the contents. 

On Tuesday afternoon Mr. Ran¬ 
dolph Scott made a tour of the 




THE 
OBSERVER 

<S> SAW 


Lieut. Colonel Alfred J. Schwarz 
making the rounds with fond adieus 
before moving off to his new station 
at Hammond General Hospital in 
Modesto. 

* * * 

Sgt. “Bob” Bement carrying the 
load of the Special Service section 
during the illness of everyone else. 

Pvt. El wood Kueny, on C-l, look¬ 
ing more himself following his re¬ 
cent siege of illness. 

• • * 

Miss Marcella Verbrcgge going 
around getting signatures on the 
payroll—and is she popular? 

• * • 

The Christmas decorations of the 
Post Exchange—all set up under 
the direction of Mrs. Rhonda Yarter, 
manager of the Main Store. 

Col. W. D. Herbert, all dressed up 
in uniform, and explaining to ques¬ 
tioners that he was merely “out on 
parole.” 

a • * 

Lt. Col. Oscar Nolan sorely missed 
from the noon-day discussions in 
the Staff Room. 

* • • 

Colonel Condon C. McCornack 
still able to smoke “that” pipe—and 
really enjoy it. 

• • • 

Our Sergeant Major, Fred Jacobs, 

worrying because he does not have 
to pay an income tax this year. 

♦ * * 

Miss Eleanor Giulia hanging mis¬ 
tletoe in the office of the Chief 
Nurse for any unwary male. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein with a 
new rug in his office to complete 
the equipment to sell ‘more and 
bigger bonds.’ 


wards and visited with the patients 
for over an hour. While giving 
pleasure to the men who had the 
opportunity for a personal chat with 
the screen star the females were 
the ones who really got the thrill 
from his visit. 

Randolph Scott is even better 
looking in life than he is on the 
screen—and what girl could ask for 
more. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Friday, December 24, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Confessions 5:30 to 7:30 and 8:30 
to 9:30. 

Protesant Services: 

9:30—Christmas Eve Services. 

Saturday, December 25, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Masses at 6:00 and 8:00. 

Sunday, December 26, 1943 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Masses at 6:00 and 8:00. 
Confessions before Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning Worship at 10:00. 

In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service at 8:00. 



To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Paul L. 
Lannecker, a girl, Georgia Lee, born 
December 15th, weight six pounds 
15 ounces. 

Ho Cpl. and Mrs. Herbert F. Ide, 
a girl, Mary Helen, bom December 
15th, weight six pounds seven ounc¬ 
es. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Frederick A. 
Massaro, a boy, Frederick Anthony, 
born December 16th, weight seven 
pounds 11 ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Fred Castro, a 
boy, Thomas, bom December 17th, 
weight six pounds four ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Raymond J. 
Palasky, a boy, Raymond Joseph, 
bom December 17th, weight eight 
pounds 13 ounces. 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Constantino 
Gonzales, a boy, Milan Michael, bom 
December 19th, weight six pounds 
nine ounces. 

England (CNS)—William Rob¬ 
son, an Ontario paratrooper who 
plunged 700 feet to earth under a 
half-collapsed chute and lived to 
tell the tale, said that during his 
fall he thought of his mother and 
his girl. 

While falling, Robson, now hos¬ 
pitalized here said: “I tugged and 
yanked but the ’chute wouldn’t 
open all the way. I thought I was 
going to die and right after that 
I thought ‘What will my mother 
and my girl think when I’m 
killed.’ ” 
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HIGH LUMINARIES OF THE LEGAL 
PROFESSION LEND AID TO SOLDIERS 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



CRISPIN F. LOPEZ 
Private, Medical Department 

Crispin F. Lopez, our Buck of the 
Week, is just getting back to normal 
again after his wife presented him 
with twins on October 15th of this 
year! The unusual occurahce just 
about floored our Buck, and most 
unusual was the fact that one child 
was a boy, and the other a girl! 

Private Lopez hails from La 
Verne, California where he was 
born and educated, and has lived 
all of his life. After leaving high 
school he married Miss Lucy Mary 
Tarin of Pomona, California. At the 
time he was driving a truck in La 
Verne, and was a member of the 
Teamsters’ Union in that city. From 
truck driving he went into mari¬ 
time construction work for the 
Maritime Commission in Richmond, 
California, and after some time in 
that interesting work, went back to 
La Verne and took a position in a 
large packing house in that city. 

On March 6, 1943, he was inducted 
into the Army and was sent first to 
Fort MacArthur, where he remained 
for 3 weeks, and from there went 
to Boise Barracks, Idaho, and re¬ 
mained there for 5 weeks before 
finally being sent to Letterman 
Hospital. 

His first duties after arriving 
here were in the capacity of a ward 
man, and he worked on Ward A-l 
for four months, and then went to 
Ward C. From there he was trans¬ 
ferred to the Medical Supply, where 
he is working at present. 

His first and foremost interest in 
life is his family. In addition to the 
newly arrived twins, he has a two- 
year-old daughter. Virginia Loretta. 

Oldest of the twins is the boy 
Crispin Jr., who is exactly 23 minu¬ 
tes older than his tiny sister Carol 
Mary. 

Private Crispin finds a great deal 
of enjoyment in hunting and fish¬ 
ing, an dthe area surrounding his 
home town contains some excellent 
spots for a nimrod to demonstrate 
his prowess. 


Worry is an enemy—an enemy as 
real, and often as dangerous, as the 
one who aims a rifle at the heart 
of an American soldier. For worry 
also aims at the heart—at a man’s 
fighting spirit. It is one burden no 
soldier can afford to carry, and the 
shouldering of it is the job of the 
War Department and the American 
Bar Association, who have cooper¬ 
ated to work out the Legal Assis¬ 
tance Plan. This plan, in operation 
more than eight months, is the first 
official legal service system in the 
history of this or any other Army. 

It has done wonders. For in¬ 
stance, take the case of a soldier 
in Algiers, who learned that his 
wife had been injured in an auto¬ 
mobile accident, and that the driver 
of the other car was suing for 
damages. You can imagine how his 
work as a soldier suffered, with that 
on his mind. Under the Legal As¬ 
sistance Plan, word was flashed to 
the local Bar Association, who as¬ 
signed a volunteer civilian attorney 
to look into matters. He did so, and 


found that the wife had a better 
case than the other party who was 
suing for damages. He filed a 
counter-suit, and won it. And the 
verdict gave the wife money to pay 
all medical expenses, with enough 
left over to keep her and two small 
children in security until the 
soldier-husband returns. 

In Army Hospitals, Legal Assist¬ 
ance Officers are doing an excellent 
morale-building job. Colonel John 
W. Sherwood, Commanding Officer 
of the Winter General Hospital in 
Topeka,'Kansas, says definitely that 
sick or wounded soldiers respond to 
treatment more readily when they 
are relieved from concern over per¬ 
sonal difficulties. 

The personal problems that worry 
soldiers are many and varied. One 
private wanted a Power of Attorney 
from his father, in order to reclaim 
confiscated family property, the 
minute he steps on German soil. 
Another had deposited money in a 
foreign bank, and wanted a Transfer 
of Funds when he was returned to 
(Continued on page 7) 


ON THE SPOT 



JOHN MARCH EL 

When the American invasion 
forces landed at Attu, Alaska, Pri¬ 
vate First Class John Marchel, In¬ 
fantry, was among the first of the 
men to go over the side of the ship 
as a dispatch carrier. And from the 
first day of fighting until the situ¬ 
ation was definitely under control 
Private Marchel saw to it that all 
dispatches he carried were de¬ 
livered; he engaged in some action 
with the Japanese to insure delivery 
of his dispatches; and during prac¬ 
tically the entire time he suffered 
with a fractured hand which he had 
incurred while climbing an ice cov¬ 
ered mountain. 

Private Marchel stated, when 
asked why he didn’t report his in¬ 
jured hand shortly after the in¬ 
vasion started, that it certainly 
didn’t seem important enough to 
bother with at a time when men 
were being killed and really hurt 
and there still remained the in¬ 
vasion to achieve. After the battle 
Marchel was sent to Hawaii and it 
was there that his injured hand 
came to the attention of the doctors 
who sent him to Letterman. He 
arrived in October. 

A native of Detroit, Michigan, 
where he was born in 1918, Private 
Marchel lived there until 1935, 
graduating from the George Trade 
School where his specialty was 
welding and baseball. Upon gradu¬ 
ation he went to Los Angeles to 
work in a cushion factory. He re¬ 
mained there until 1938 and decided 
to return to Detroit as a driver for 
an automobile company. However 
he liked the work in Los Angeles 
better and returned to his old job 
to work until his induction into the 
Army in September of 1942. 

Before Private Marchel was final¬ 
ly sent to Alaska as part of the 
expeditionary force he saw duty in 
many sections of the country while 
in training. From his induction 
station at Fort Custer, Michigan, he 
was assigned to an Infantry unit in 
Alabama which took him to North 
Carolina and California. 



NEIL HAMILTON SINGS FOR PATIENTS 
L to R—Nancy Barnes, Neil Hamilton, Marvelle Andre, and 
Joan Barnet. The starlets will accompany Mr. Hamilton on 
what he calls an "offshore mission"—if you know what we 

mean. 
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MAJOR ANDERSON HEADS THE NEW 
VASCULAR SURGERY SECTION 



FREDERICK M. ANDERSON 
Major, Medical Corps 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Best of luck to Staff Sergeant 
James J. Melton and Technician 
Fourth Grade Louis M. Zabner who 
left this station for reassignment. 

More furloughs for the. following 
fortunates: 14 days for Sergeant 
George R. Dahl, Technician Fourth 
Grade John K. Grimason, Tech¬ 
nician Fifth Grade Roy M. Howard 
and Private Merle T. Taylor—12 
days for Private Lambert W. Morris 
—and 10 days for Staff Sergeant 
Donald F. Allison, Sergeant John E. 
Mattison and Private Robert B. 
George. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Harold McComb going for 
the works in the field barber shop. 

Sgt. Edward Vicary putting listen¬ 
ers in the aisles with some funny 
stories about the state of Oklahoma. 

A fancy gift being carefully wrap¬ 
ped in the P. X. for Sgt. Edward 
Blythin. Wonder who it’s for? 

Bicycle riding is the latest per¬ 
formance of Sgt. Verdean Herbold, 
who makes his rounds in double 
quick time now. 

T/4th Gr. Albert Glenn strolling 
about the post with his beautiful 
cocker spaniel pulling him along. 

S/Sgt. George Norvelle showing 
the soldiers in the P. X. just how 
tall his new son is already. 

Cpl. John E. Perkins is sporting a 
real G. I. hair cut and is trying to 
convince himself that he likes it. 

Sgt. Martin Tolzman fountain pen 
hunting and so far is without the 
pen. 

Sgt. Bob Bement telling an un¬ 
usual tale pbout killing ten ducks 
with two shells while on a recent 
hunting trip. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein handing 
a gumdrop loaded with ink to an 
unsuspecting victim—with dire re¬ 
sults! The victim resembled a blue- 
blood. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz claiming 
that .he has the “Touch” but won’t 
disclose what it is. Could it be a 
disease? 

T/5th Gr. Paul B. Benkert has 
given up the machine-shop for the 
radio shop. 

The “New” Sgt. Joseph E. Mayer 
who has at last let his public see 
him without a moustache and also 
with a G. I. haircut. 

A MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


There are but two Army hospitals 
in this country that have a Vascular 
Surgery section. One is Ashford 
General Hospital in White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia, and the oth¬ 
er is Letterman General Hospital in 
San Francisco, and Chief of the 
Vascular Surgery Section at Letter- 
man is Major Frederick M. Ander¬ 
son, M. C. 

Vascular Surgery is the investiga¬ 
tion and treatment of such vascular 
injuries as frost bite, immersion 
foot, arteriovenous fistulae, circula¬ 
tory deficiency states, varicose veins 
and shock. 

Major Anderson was born in Ne¬ 
vada, and received his elementary 
schooling there. He received his 
pre-medical schooling at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity in England and at Harvard 
University in this country. He train¬ 
ed in hospitals in Cooperstown, New 
York, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
New Haven, Connecticut. After com¬ 
pleting hospital training, he prac¬ 
ticed in Carson City and Reno, Ne¬ 
vada for more than three years. 

Just three weeks before the Pearl 
Harbor attack he was commissioned 
in the United States Army and was 
assigned to duty as a Battalion Sur¬ 


geon, and later as Regimental Sur¬ 
geon with an anti-aircraft unit in 
the Los Angeles area. 

Fourteen months ago he was as¬ 
signed to the Medical Officers’ pool 
here at Letterman and last July was 
assigned to duty at this hospital. His 
first duties were in the capacity of 
Executive Officer of the Surgical 
Branch and he remained in that po-» 
sition until recently when he was 
assigned as the new Chief of the 
Vascular Surgery Section. Many 
cases in vascular surgery are ex¬ 
pected to come to Letterman from 
general hospitals in the west and 
mid-western parts of the country. 

Major Anderson places duck hunt¬ 
ing on the top of his list of favorite 
pastimes and his home state of Ne¬ 
vada boasts some of the best shoot¬ 
ing in the country. He recently went 
out and bagged a limit of fine birds 
which were well received by friends 
fortunate enough to know the Ma¬ 
jor. When unable to hunt, he goes 
in for golf, but admits that he has 
some difficulties with the game. As 
Major Anderson puts it, “I am what 
you might call a successful hunter 
and an unsuccessful golfer.” 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Have you noticed Cpl. Walter 
Pulling’s new automobile? If you 
haven’t, you really could, because it 
sure is a honey! And according to 
reports, he just paid a nominal sum 
for it too. What did you do Walter, 
get a tip from Herman???!!! 

Everyone in the detachment is 
still rejoicing at the outcome of that 
basketball game with Letterman. 
They can not help but laugh at how 
Sgt. West’s boys were trounced at 
the hands of the School. To make 
matters worse, reports have been 
coming in now which state that the 
School boys were not playing right 
—they were playing TOO ROUGH!!! 

T/4th Gr. George C. Hoppel, com¬ 
pany clerk of the School detach¬ 
ment, went on detached service this 
week to Darnell General Hospital, 
Danville, Kentucky. After complet¬ 
ing the first half of his scheduled 
trip, he will visit friends and rela¬ 
tives in Pennsylvania. 

T/4th Gr. Richard G. Herzog and 
Daniel F. Thomas finally received 
three day passes. The duo will go to 
Los Angeles together. 

T/5th Gr. John P. Eckenroad has 
just made known that during his 
brief furlough at home he became 
engaged to his home town sweet¬ 
heart, Miss Emily Pilot, a student 
nurse at St. Margaret’s hospital, East 
Chicago, Indiana. Wedding bells will 
ring when his fiancee graduates 
from school. Congratulations and 
best wishes, Bob! 

Sgt. Daniel J. Mahoney, Jr., and 
Pvt. George D. Wall are among the 
first victitns of the current flu epi¬ 
demic. Both men turned in to the 
hospital early this week. 

T/4th Gr. Melvin L. W. Cherdick 
left during the middle part of this 
week on detached service to New 
Orleans, Louisiana. On the return 
route he will stop over at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, his home, and spend 
a few days there with his friends 
and relatives. 

Many of the fellows are securing 
football tickets to that famous an¬ 
nual football classic — East-West 
game. 
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NEW QUEEN OF THE COPY DESK NOW 
TURNING OUT WORK LIKE OLDTIMER 



717 ™ 


The yuletide season is definitely 
with us. The spirit of Christmas 
prevails throughout the land. 

The Christmas season finds mem¬ 
bers of the 717th looking forward 
to many pleasant things over the 
holidays, and lots of turkey with all 
the trimmings. Many courtesies 
have been received by men in the 
organization, and most of them will 
seek churches for guidance and 
good cheer for the coming year. 

* * # 

Fortunate enough to spend the 
holiday at their homes are Privates 
Mack Campbell, Franklin Howard, 
George Redix and Julius Clay. 

» • • 

The 717th basketball team’s second 
game was an exciting affair. Our 
boys finally won the close game by 
an 18 to 17 decision over the 3383rd 
Q. M. cagers. The game was a 
hectic affair with the lead changing 
from one club to the other until the 
final whistle. A good time was en¬ 
joyed by all. 

* * * 

That holiday look of expectancy 
prevailed throughout the company 
this week as packages from all over 
the country began to pour in for the 
holidays. All of the men have that 
old Christmas spirit. 

• * • 

Captain Morris Henderson, his 

staff, and all of the members of the 
717th wish you one and all a Merry 
Christmas and a very Happy New 
Year. 

Society Girl Has 
Two Hubbys in Service 

New York (CNS)—Ann Marie 
Saportas is out in Hollywood 

looking for a job in the movies 
but when she comes home she’s 
going to find that mamma is very, 
very angry. She’s also going to 
find a cop sitting on the doorstep, 
all ready to arrest her for bigamy. 

Ann Marie, a cafe society gal, 
is married to two servicemen, the 
coppers have learned. One of them 
is Marine Lt. Allan Thomas 
Sturges, whom Ann Marie wedded 
in Woodford, Vt. in July 1941 
and the other is F/Sgt. Jerome 
Mark, whom Ann Marie married 
in Charleston, S. C. the following 
November. Ann’s first husband 
was Pvt. Gordon W. Gillam, now 
stationed in North Africa, whom 
Ann married in 1938 when she was 
18. That one was annulled by Ma 
Saportas. 


MISS ALICE 

Four sisters have I, true American 
beauties 

Pedestrians look at them, say they 
are cuties, 

Two older, two younger, I’m in be¬ 
tween, 

Is there any sane reason I don’t too 
be a queen? 

At a very tender age, I recall with¬ 
out fervor, 

“Better give it to her for she is the 
older,” 

Mother saying it now—and a few 
minutes later 

“Give it to her, for she is the 
younger.” 

Betwixt the four sisters was I in the 
middle, 

I’m not such a joke, I’m more like a 
riddle, 

Is it any wonder that I’m not very 
eye-pleasin’ 

I’m a middle-sized daughter, for 
some unknown reason! 

Thus, poetically, does Miss Alice 
Verbrugge, new Queen of the Copy 
Desk and stenographer in the post 
Chaplain’s office, express her child¬ 
hood days. 

The two former Queens were of 
Irish extraction, but Miss Verbrugge 
is “definitely Dutch.” The piles of 
work on her desk seem to melt away 
when she goes into action, and she 
has the Dutch trait of sticking to an 
opinion no matter what happens! 


VERBRUGGE 

She was bom in Ketchikan, Alas¬ 
ka, moved to San Francisco at the 
age of six, and received her educa¬ 
tion here. After completing a busi¬ 
ness course, she was employed by a 
large chain store as a sales girl. 
From there went to the Presidio of 
San Francisco, where she worked in 
the personnel office of the Ninth 
Corps Area and when the offices 
were moved to the Ninth Service 
Command Headquarters in Utah, 
Miss Vergrugge also went along. 
After four months in Utah (during 
which period the coldest weather in 
nine years was encountered) she de¬ 
cided that San Francisco’s milder 
climate was much better, so she 
transferred to the Fourth Air Force 
and worked in their downtown of¬ 
fices for more than a year. In No- 
vember of this year, she and her 
sister, Marcella, decided to come to 
Letterman and join the ranks of 
civilian employees. Marcella was 
absorbed in the Patient Personnel 
office, while Alice went to work in 
the Chaplain’s office. 

When not hard at work taking 
dictation, handling correspondence, 
and typing Foghorn copy, her fav¬ 
orite recreation is drinking an ice¬ 
cream soda, preferably one of large 
proportions! She also enjoys bicyc¬ 
ling, bowling and hiking. 

Miss Verbrugge lives here in San 
Francisco with her sister and her 
parents. 


MORE ABOUT 
LUMINARIES 


(Continued from page five) 
America. Some soldiers need help 
in collecting money due them from 
civilians. Others need help in mak¬ 
ing out income tax reports. What¬ 
ever legal advice they need, their 
Legal Assistance Officer does his 
best to see that tl.ey get it—and 
that “best,” by the way, is often bet¬ 
ter than they could afford as ci¬ 
vilians. 

The operation of the plan is sim¬ 
ple. There are approximately 1,000 
Legal Assistance Officers at Army 
camps and headquarters through¬ 
out the world, each a successful 
lawyer in civilian life. Every soldier 
needing legal service is encouraged 
to go direct to his Legal Assistance 
Officer. If the Officer can handle 
the matter there, he does so. If it 
requires action in the soldier’s home 
town, the Officer reports to the lo¬ 
cal Bar Association, which has a 
list of expert lawyers who have vol¬ 
unteered to help servicemen and 
their dependents. A volunteer ci¬ 
vilian lawyer takes the case, and 
goes into action to protect the sol¬ 
dier’s rights. Soldiers’ dependents 
can obtain legal advice, by going to 
their local Bar Association or to the 
nearest Army Legal Assistance Of¬ 
ficer—and many have done so, to 
avoid troubling their soldier’s mind 
with them problems. 

Through this unparalleled team¬ 
work of the Army and the American 
Bar Association, our fighting men 
can dismiss from their minds any 
legal headaches that plague them 
and interfere with their military 
duties. And they are relieved from 
worry over their dependents’ prob¬ 
lems. 

To the patriotic and unselfish law¬ 
yers who are devoting their time 
and training to the soldier and his 
dependents, Major General Myron 
C. Cramer, the Judge Advocate Gen¬ 
eral, in charge of the plan, has of¬ 
fered praise and thanks. He says, “I 
wish you could read some of the 
letters we get from those boys and 
their families. They appreciate what 
the War Department and the Amer¬ 
ican Bar Association are doing for 
them through the Legal Assistance 
Plan.” 
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New Weapons 
Equal Nazis', 

Say Experts 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

The United States Army and 
Navy have developed a series of 
deadly new “secret weapons” 
that equal and even far surpass 
anything the Nazis are known to 
have. 

One of them is the 75mm. 
plane cannon now carried by 
Mitchell bombers. It already has 
destroyed a Jap destroyer with a 
single mighty volley, according 
to reports. Another is a new anti¬ 
aircraft gun which will shoot 
higher than any plane can fly. A 
third is the new 57-ton tank, a 
huge monster built at a locomo¬ 
tive plant which is big enough 
and tough enough to knock out 
any known tank the enemy can 
put on the field. 

The Navy has augmented its 
great warship building program 
with the development of some 
ordnance sensations so amazing 
that they have astounded the 
world of science. 

“There are hundreds of new 
developments, some refinements 
and others revolutionary in na¬ 
ture,” according to Rear Adm. 
W. H. P. Blandy, during whose 
tenure in office as chief of the 
Bureau of Ordnance much of this 
progress was made. “Some of the 
latter, which are fully compar¬ 
able to the German radio-con¬ 
trolled bomb and acoustics hom¬ 
ing torpedo, have been in actual 
use in the war for many months 
but even their purpose cannot be 
revealed.” 

When the full story finally may 
be told, Adm. Blandy said, it will 
be recognized that our “secret 
weapons” rank “as high or even 
higher” than those of the enemy. 
One weapon in particular, the 
Admiral declared, had been la¬ 
beled “impossible” by a famous 
European scientist but neverthe¬ 
less has been perfected and put 
into use with telling effect 
against the foe. 

In addition . to developing po¬ 
tent new weapons of our own, 
the Army *and Navy have also 
been giving time to the study of 
new weapons developed by the 
Germans. Nazi rocket guns, aerial 
bombs and Hitler’s^ famous “sil¬ 
ver fire” are under*constant sur¬ 
veillance by our experts who are 
busy developing the antidotes to 
these weapons. 


Vandegrift Succeeds 
Holcomb as Top Marine 

Washington (CNS)—Lt. Gen. 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, U. S. 
Marine commander at Guadal¬ 
canal and Bougainville, has been 
named Commandant of the U. S. 
Marine Corps, succeeding Lt. Gen. 
Thomas Holcomb, who has retired. 
Recently the Japanese radio re¬ 
ported that Gen. Vandegrift was 
“killed in action.” 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


Snowy linen, gleaming silver and a big luscious turkey 
with all the trimmings plus the smiling faces of family and 
friends and you have the typical picture of Christmas Day 
dinner at home. Now strain your eyes and look overseas. 
Slime filled foxholes, dripping jungles, buzzing, maddening 
insects, lurking death and mildewed "K" rations plus the un¬ 
shaved faces of our men and you have another picture of a 
Christmas Day dinner. Given the choice, our men and wo¬ 
men overseas would vote 100 per cent for the home dinner, 
but all that is asked of them is that they fight so that you 
can sit down to dinner this year, and for many years to come, 
in the American manner. It is much too late to do anything 
for them this year. 

We can give them the best Christmas present ever by 
getting them home. We are asked to supply them with tools 
and equipment and they'll do the rest. Basically, we profit 
in our part of the job. So, get in the fight with all your 
might. Buy War Bonds to the best of your ability and then 
buy some more. 

FLASH!!!! Word was just received from the Civilian Per¬ 
sonnel Office that the 1942 War Bonds and cash balances 
for the big doings in January. You won't regret it. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Copyright 1943 by Leonard Sjnione. distributed by Camp Newspaper Senrite 



"What are you staring at, soldier! Haven't you ever seen 
’Mae Wests' before?'’ 


Letterman Bowlers 
Again Sad Sacks; 

Lose Two More Games 

The Letterman Sad Sacks contin¬ 
ued their enviable record of win¬ 
ning one while losing two last Tues¬ 
day evening in the 875 Traveling 
League. The Sacks were fortunate 
to win one, as the Van Wormer 
Jewelers were leading going into 
the last frame, but Cpl. Marano sud¬ 
denly got “hot” and struck out to 
give the Medics a win. 

High man for the evening was 
Cpl. Marano with a 562 for the three 
games, with Sgt. Charles “Lucky” 
Wilcox second with a 527. Sgt. Wal¬ 
ter Yohe rolled a 499, Pvt. Christian 
rolled a 417, and the usually de¬ 
pendable M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz rolled 
a 146 for his first game, a 164 for his 
second and finished up with a 179 
to give him a 489. 

Sgt. Kuntz presented a rather re¬ 
freshing excuse for his low score. 
It seems that a few minutes before 
arriving at the bowling alleys he en¬ 
joyed a large steak dinner, and con¬ 
sequently had a little difficulty in 
bending over far enough to bowl 
successfully! The Letterman Bowl¬ 
ers have no equal when it comes to 
thinking up original excuses! 

In spite of the rough treatment 
they have been receiving, the Medic 
bowlers still have plenty of spirit, 
and sooner or later are going to 
crash the win column again. 

Following are the figures on the 
three games: 

VAN WORMER JEWELRY CO. 

O’Reilly .-. 191 173 163— 527 

Soonland . 167 169 192— 528 

Faulk ... 155 166 200— 521 

Anderson. 197 181 148— 526 

Gaynor. 154 198 165— 517 

Totals ... 864 887 86&—2719 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 

Christian . 172 161 136— 471 

Yohe ... 169 172 158— 499 

Wilcox .. 165 183 179— 527 

Marano. 218 152 192— 562 

Kuntz . 146 164 179— 489 

Totals .,. 870 832 846—2648 

Broken Back Fails to Keep 
Flier Out of Combat 

London (CNS)—Flight Lt. Des¬ 
mond Ruchwaldy of the Royal Air 
Force, who broke his back in an 
airplane crash two years ago, shot 
down two Nazi fighters in a recent 
raid on the Belgian base of 
Chievres. Ruchwaldy holds the 
Distinguished Flying Medal. 
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Miss Bertha Lovell 
Red Cross Director 
Leaves Letterman 

The end of the year will also 
mark the end of seventeen years of 
active service with the American 
Red Cross at Letterman Hospital for 
Miss Bertha Lovell who will pass 
to the retired list at that time. 

It was on March 8, 1926 that Miss 
Lovell took over as the Field Di¬ 
rector at Leterman and her juris¬ 
diction extended to able bodied 
military personnel in all of the in¬ 
stallations around the bay area as 
well as to the sick and wounded in 
the hospital. It was a broad field 
and Miss Lovell soon established a 
reputation along the coast as well as 
back in Washington as a capable 
administrator. 

Miss Lovell has supervised the 
expansion of the welfare and social 
service program entailed in the 
growing army for the past three 
years and it was her long experi¬ 
ence which made it possible for the 
Red Cross to handle the problems 
as they increased with the number 
of the patients. From a staff of two 
clerical workers and two social 
workers her office jumped to thir¬ 
teen social workers and an equal 
number of clerical workers—with 
work for all of them. An assistant 
field director was appointed to^ help 
Miss Lovell with her added burden 
but she kept on doing more than 
her share. , 

As a token of farewell Miss Lovell 
was honored by her associates at a 
dinner on Wednesday evening with 
all of the present staff in attendance 
and many of her former aides happy 
to join for the occasion. There was 
a rumor that the Gray Ladies were 
planning a gift but it was all so 
secret and our reporter could get no 
details. 

It is matter of regret that ill 
health forces the retirement of Miss 



MISS BERTHA T. LOVELL 

Long time Field Director for the American Red Cross at 
Letterman who will retire at the end of the year. 


Lovell at this time but she will 
always be identified with the Let¬ 
terman and the Red Cross program 


out her and it is hoped she will 
come back frequently as a visitor 
and well wisher. 


Galaxy of Screen 
Stars Give LGH a 
Once Over Lightly 

After the group of screen and 
radio stars who visited the hospital 
last Wednesday afternoon were pre¬ 
sented to Brigadier General Frank 
W. Weed, Commanding General at 
Letterman General Hospital it was 
the beginning of a two-hour-long 
tour while visiting patients and 
personnel at the hospital. They were 
received at the hospital by the Post 
Chaplain and the group of stars in¬ 
cluded Joan Crawford and her hus¬ 
band Phillip Terry, Porter Hall, 
Anne Baxter, George Burns and 
Grade Allen, Phil Silvers, Monica 
Whalen and last but by no means 
least, Mickey Rooney. 

The tour included both medical 
and surgical sides of the hospital and 
the visiting celebrities completed it 
in Ward K-l and K-2 where many 
of the blind war casualties are con¬ 
valescing. And although many 
were unable to see the stars they 
talked with them and wishes for a 
Happy New Year were many. 

From the wards the group made 
its way to the Post Exchange Cafe¬ 
teria for coffee before leaving the 
hospital. Mickey Rooney—as busy 
and energetic as he is on the screen 
had managed to get his hands into 
everything in true Mickey Rooney 
style and after the party was seated 
enjoying a quick ‘pick me up’ sud¬ 
denly decided to go wash his hands 
and spent nearly half an hour re¬ 
turning while he stopped and talked 
to the patients on the ramp—still 
Mickey Rooney style. 

The traveling itinerary while in 
San Francisco has included during 
the last five days and for the next 
few days visits to most of the Army 
and Naval installations in the vicin¬ 
ity of the bay area. 
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CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR - - AND THAT'S 

♦ 


ENOUGH 


TINY TOT TAKES TOKEN 

From Santa Claus. Peter Allen Rosenfeld needs the moral 
support of his mother as Santa handed him his token from 
the big tree. 

♦ - 


STAFF SGT. CHAUNCEY YOUNG DEMONSTRATING . . . 
The bedside radio sets donated by the San Francisco Examin¬ 
er for the people of San Francisco. L to R—Sgt. Donald 
Latham, Pfc. Walter McMullin, Pvt. Herald Smith, and Pvt. 
Roger Mitchell. 

4- 


Christmas comes but once a year, 
For that we’re very glad. 

If Christmas came but twice a year 
We’d all be driven mad. 

—Songs of a Cynic. 

The old, old greeting of “Merry 
Christmas” really meant something 
to the patients at Letterman this year 
as so much was available to make 
the day merry for the sick and 
wounded from overseas as, well as 
the casualties of the training forces 
of the home land stations. 

The outstanding feature of the day 


was the generosity of the people of 
San Francisco and the bay area. 
Gifts and money donations for the 
patients began to pour in early in 
the week and when Christmas morn¬ 
ing dawned it was easily evident that 
every patient in the hospital would 
receive an individual present as his 
share of the kinds thoughts of his 
fellow citizens. 

The Hearst newspapers sponsored 
a campaign to remember the wound¬ 
ed and the response was even great¬ 
er than anyone had dared hope. As 


a consequence of that encouragement 
every man was the recipient of a 
special greeting card in the form of 
a bill fold with a new five dollar 
bill enclosed. Beside radio sets were 
made available and a recording ma¬ 
chine to permit the men to send 
talking messages to their loved ones 
is now in operation in the hospital 
for the use of the patients. 

With the incidence of the respira¬ 
tory infection in this area it was wise 
to omit the carollers who on other 
occasions went through the wards 


singing the well known Christmas 
hymns. To atone for that omission 
Miss Sophie Tucker made personal 
appearances on the wards and enter¬ 
tained those who could not get over 
to the Recreation Hall on Christmas 
eve. 

The religious significance of the 
day was not overlooked and Pro¬ 
testant Services were held by Chap¬ 
lain McCammon in the post Chapel 
on Christmas eve while the usual 
early morning Mass was ceelbrated 
(Continued on page three) 



MOVIE STARS AT LETTERMAN 
The elite of Hollywood were royally received at Letterman 
on Wednesday when they spent two hours making the rounds 
of the wards. Shown here is the group at the end of the visit. 
L to R—George Burns, Gracie Allen, Mickey Rooney, Phil 
Silver, Philip Terry, Joan Crawford, Porter Hall, Monica 
Whalen, the Chaplain, and Ann Baxter. 



SERGEANT LAWRENCE C. CRAWFORD 
Exhibits his work in leather to Ann Baxter and Gracie Allen. 
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SANTA CLAUS PRESIDING 

At the annual Christmas tree party for the children of the 
command. Imagine a Christmas party under spreading palm 
trees!!! That's one of the advantages of San Francisco. 


MORE ABOUT 
CHRISTMAS 


(Continued from page two) 

for patients of the Catholic faith. The 
well known quotation about there 
being no atheists in fox holes might 
be amended to include hospitals like 
Letterman. 

The dinner on Christmas Day was 
up to the high standards maintained 
by Captain Rex Clayton and Tech 


Richardson and her staff of dieti- 
Sgt. Bill Muhic, with Lieut. Dorothy 
tians coming in for a large share of 
the appreciation expressed by the 
men who sat down to the tables in 
the mess hall. If a patient was later 
seen walking toward the PX Grill 
it was merely to catch an additional 
cup of coffee or a coke to wash down 
all the turkey and fixin’s he had 
consumed during the dinner period. 

In the afternoon Mrs. Ralph Nel¬ 
son, of the Letterman Gray Ladies, 
escorted two very attractive young 



MAKIN HERO SALUTED 

By two top flight movie stars—Captain Stephen J. Meany, 
Chaplain of the 165th Infantry—the old "Fighting 69th of 
New York, wearer of the Silver star medal for bravery at 
Makin, chats with Mickey Rooney and Joan Crawford. 



THE GANG ON WARD D-1 


Looking over their Christmas gifts and all contented with 
what Santa brought to that ward. 


ladies through the wards who en¬ 
tertained with popular songs to the 
accompaniment of accomplished gui¬ 
tar of Pvt. Wally Ullner, of the 6th 
CA band. Miss Sheila Peart and Miss 
Dorothy Warrenskol made many 
more admirers by their contributions 
to the pleasures of the day. 

All through the morning and into 
the afternoon until the job was fin¬ 
ished the Gray Ladies under Mrs. 
Bartlett went through all of the 
wards with presents for the patients. 
Not a man was missed in the distri¬ 


bution and some un-named member 
of that wonderful group —the Gray 
Ladies—should get honorable men¬ 
tion for the very thorough method 
in making the plans for handing out 
so many parcels. The Gray Ladies 
cheerfully gave up their own cele¬ 
brations of the big day to make it a 
happier time for the men in the hos¬ 
pital. 

The ward nurses and the attend¬ 
ants all contributed their part to fix¬ 
ing this Christmas as one to remem¬ 
ber for a long time. 



ELMER MATTIVI HAS ADMIRERS 
Ann Baxter, Phil Terry, and Joan Crawford stop to admire 
the handiwork of Pfc. Elmer Mattivi, Attu veteran, during 
their visit through the hospital. 
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The Lesson of 
The Crate 

It seemed an unimportant task, 
too trifling for a chief to 
ask, 

A Little thing, nor could he 
see, The need to do it 
thoroughly. 

He fancied none could ever tell 
whether he did it very 
well, 

Or slighted it, yet, truth to say, 
on him depended much 
that day. 

He was to nail a wooden crate, 
no chance in that for 
splendor great; 

No chance to prove his gift of 
skill, a thankless post was 
his to fill; 

Well nailed or not 'twould be 
the same, the world would 
never know his name; 

And yet that wooden crate was 
filled with what had tak¬ 
en months to build. 

He did not see or understand 
just what was passing 
'neath his hand— 

That as that wooden crate was 
nailed, a plan succeeded 
or it failed; 

That miles away men stood in 
wait depending on that 
simple crate, 

For not a wheel could turn or 
drive until it safely did 
arrive, 

He drove his nails, and let it 
go, thinking that none 
would ever know 

Whose hand had held the ham¬ 
mer there, or, knowing it, 
would ever care. 

Yet in a few brief days there 





THE 
OBSERVES 

<a> saw 


Twenty-one states filled their 
year’s quotas of nurses required for 
the Army and Navy Nurse Corps 
before November 1. Indiana with 571 

assignments exceeded its quota by 
147 and Wisconsin with 424 assign¬ 
ments exceeded its quota by 111. 

Other states over the top are: Ala¬ 
bama, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Montana. Nebraska. Ne¬ 
vada, New Mexico. Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee. Texas. West 
Virginia and Wyoming. 

Miss Gertrude Banfield, assistant 
director in charge of recruitment, 
pointed out that the five states with 
the largest nurse population have 
failed to reach their quotas. New 
York has recruited 2,372 out of 5,- 
971; California, 1,156 out of 2,458; 
Pennsylvania, 2,152 out of 2,469; Illi¬ 
nois, 1,440 out of 7,752; Massachu¬ 
setts, 1,350 out of 1,641. 

“Before the end of the year we 
must assign 7,262 more nurses to the 
Army and Navy to reach our quota 
for the year,” Miss Banfield empha¬ 
sized. “This means that 26 per cent 
of the total quota of 28,000 nurses 
must be recruited. Since the 1943 in¬ 
ventory showed that there are about 
191,000 active nurses who presumab¬ 
ly are eligible, it is possible to ob¬ 
tain the additional number required 
for the military without seriously 
disrupting nursing service for the 
civilian population. 


came the news that burned 
his cheeks with shame— 

"Broken in transit and we stay 
facing another month's 
delay/' 

Vain is the skill of workmen 
great, unless the boy that 
makes the crate 

Shall give his best to driving 
nails, the work of all the 
others fails. 

There is no unimportant task; 
whatever duty life may 
ask. 

On it depends the greater plan 
—there is no unimport¬ 
ant man! 

(Edgar A. Guest) 


Master Sgt. Henry Kuntz gra¬ 
ciously turning over his new 
“Charge of Quarters” office for the 
use of the Western Union staff com¬ 
ing out to handle telegrams for 
patients. 

• • • 

Lieut. William R. Moody filling 
the chair of Major Frank R. Day at 
the Adjutant's desk. Major Day is 
on what is known as a leave of 
absence but not too well known 
around here. 

♦ • * 

The representatives of the Tele¬ 
phone Company out to report pro¬ 
gress on the installation of addition¬ 
al telephone facilities for the patients 
and personnel. 

• * * 

The increasing popularity of Mr. 
Wiley Parker, the miracle man who 
manages the PX gasoline station. 

* • * 

The lady who walked up to Joan 
Crawford with “You are one of my 
ardent admirers”—and Joan said 
“Oops,” I have been embarrassed 
myself and I know just how she 
feels.” 

• * * 

The messengers in. the Message 
Center and they must know that 
the Corporal there is not the creator 
of the “Wolf” by this time. 

* * * 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox keeping 
up the morale of the bowlers even 
when they cannot keep up their 
scores. 

♦ * • 

A most appropriate cartoon on the 
door of the PX on “Inventory Day.” 


Brazil Will Send 
Troops Overseas 

Rio De Janeiro (CNS — Gen. 
Mascarenhas de Morais of the 
Brazilian' General Staff has ar¬ 
rived in Algiers with a party 
of 13 Brazilian officers to confer 
with Allied military leaders pre¬ 
liminary to dispatching Brazilian 
ground and air forces to serve 
with Allied troops in Europe or 
Africa. The units will comprise 
the first expeditionary force ever 
sent overseas from a Latin 
American republic. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 2, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confessions before all Masses. 
Protestant Services. 

Morning Worship at 10:00 ajn. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 


Wedding Bells 

Lieut. John C. Burgess, patient on 
Ward A-l, and Miss LaVeme Claire 
Scally were united in Holy Matri¬ 
mony in the Post Chapel on Tues¬ 
day evening of this week in the 
presence of a few friends. 

* * * 

Last Monday evening at 6:00 p.m., 
a wedding ceremony was held in 
the post chapel by Chaplain Lester 
Lane McCammon, officiating, for 
Private First Class Glenn D. Black 
and Miss Frances Lou Blackstone. 
Miss Avis I. Ponting was brides¬ 
maid for the bride and Sergeant 
James A. Gil was best man for the 
groom. 



To Corporal and Mrs. Robert A. 
Cronin, a baby girl, Roberta Lee, 
born December 23rd, weight five 
pounds seven ounces. 

Promotions Given 
275,000 Soldiers 
In the Infantry 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Approximately 275,000 enlisted 
infantrymen have been given pro¬ 
motions automatically by the War 
Department “in recognition of the 
acknowledged hazards and re¬ 
sponsibilities shouldered by the 
Infantry in combat.” 

These revisions in non com¬ 
missioned ratings became effec¬ 
tive both in the U. S. and abroad 
Dec. 13 and call for pay increases 
of from $48 to $216 a year in 16 
of the outstanding Infantry com¬ 
bat categories. Among those ef¬ 
fected were one half of all pri¬ 
vates in certain designated units 
who were boosted one grade to 
private first class. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



PVT. FRANCIS S. HUNT 
Medical Department 

Ripley’s well known column 
might take note of the fact that our 
Buck of the Week, Private Francis 
S. Hunt was born of April 24th in 
the year 1924 on the 24th hour in 
La Harbraa, California. 

When two years old, he moved 
with his family to Reedley, Cali¬ 
fornia where they lived for five 
years, and then moved, to Columbus, 
Georgia. While in Columbus Pri¬ 
vate Hunt went to school and also 
worked after school learning the 
printing business. When he was 
fourteen, his parents moved back to 
the coast, this time to Los Angeles. 
Here he went to Linwood High 
School in that city and after gradu¬ 
ation went to La Sierra College 
wheer he majored in Science with 
the intention of teaching this sub¬ 
ject after, completing his studies. 
While in college he played football 
and softball and during the summer 
he worked in a sawmill and flower 
garden in order to pay his way 
through school. 

He had completed his first year 
of college when he received his no¬ 
tice from the draft board and one 
week later, on March 20, 1943 he 
was inducted into the army at Fort 
MacArthur. From here he was sent 
directly to Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital where he received his basic 
training and was assigned to duty 
in Ward S-l. He worked in this 
ward until August, when he was 
injured in an automobile accident 
and became a patient for the next 
four months. After being discharbed 
from the hospital he first went to 
work in the E. and R. office and is 
working there at present. 

Private Hunt’s favorite pastime is 
roller skating and also enjoys 
photography as a hobby. 

When he returns to civilian life, 
he plans to again enroll in La Sierra 
College and finish his education. 


THESE DONORS MADE CHRISTMAS 
MERRY FOR LETTERMAN PATIENTS 


That no patient at Letterman be 
forgotten during the Christmas 
season, the populace of San Fran¬ 
cisco and the surrounding Bay area 
responded generously in the dona¬ 
tion of gifts and remembrances. 
Listed below are those who made 
a special effort to insure Santa 
Claus’ presence at the hospital and 
fully as many more were given 
anonymously. 

Chaper No. 71-C, Scholarship 
Federation, Polytechnic High School, 
1st Avenue and Frederick Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

Laurel Hall Club, 1750 Clay Street, 
San Francisco, California. 

The Shop Employees, Potrero 
Plant, J. D. Christian Co., 480 Pot¬ 
rero Avenue, San Francisco, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Auxiliary of Infant Shelter, 45 
Twenty First Avenue, San Francisco. 

Garehime & Boone, 234 Ninth 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Asa Keezer, 3305 Folsom 
Street, San Francisco. 

Miss Eleanor Gotti and Mrs. Lou¬ 
ise Codino, 2510 1 /fe Bush Street, San 
Francisco. 

Miss Janice Broudy, 1 Melba Ave¬ 
nue, San Francisco. 

Italian Catholic Federation, 1606 
Stocton Street, San Francisco. 

Hercules Mfg. Company, 435 Bran- 
nan Street, San Francisco. 

Mr. Joaquin D. Rodriquez, 733 
Capp Street, San Francisco. 

Miss Sophie Tucker, Hotel St. 
Francis, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Samuel Knight, 2234 Forest- 
view Road, Burlingame, California. 

Students at Pacific Heights School, 
Jackson Stjeet, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Joseph Mesquite, 1341 Wal¬ 
ler Street, San Francisco. 

Miss E. Reichart, 170 Ninth Street, 
San Francisco. 

Amescus Club, 44 Page Street, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Puccinelli, 3040 23rd Avenue, 
San Francisco. 

Mrs. Doris F. Morley, 2790 Green 
Street, San Francisco. 

Sedan Pool, S. F. Port of Embark¬ 
ation, Fort Mason, California. 

Employees of Marine Repair Ship 
Dock No. 1, San Francisco Port of 
Embarkation, Fort Mason, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Employees of American Can Com¬ 
pany, 499 Alabama Street, San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. Rolf, Room 128, State Build¬ 
ing, San Francisco. 


The Credit Women’s Breakfast 
Club, Hale Bros. Stores, San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Mrs. J. Clancy, 1007 Sutter Street, 
San Frartcisco. 

Mrs. Evelyn I. Carlson, 500 Ber¬ 
keley Avenue, Menlo Park, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Miss Frances Donahue, 1139 
Shrader Street, San Francisco. 

Carpenter’s Union, Local 22, San 
Francisco. 

Sigma Tau Omega Sorority, 610 
18th Avenue, San Francisco. 

Employees of Clinton’s Cafeteria, 
18 Powell Street, San. Francisco. 

Mrs. C. W. Reyburn, 777 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. Clemence Rufener, 1 Mc¬ 
Cormick Street, San Francisco. 

Native Daughters of Golden West, 
San Francisco. 

Notre Dame de France Club, 204 
Haight Street, San Francisco. 

Pacific Union Club, California and 
Mason Streets, San Francisco. 

American Association of Univer¬ 
sity Women, San Mateo, California. 

Mrs. Doris F. Morley, 2790 Green 
Street, San Francisco. 

Bartel Stores, 771 Market Street, 
San Francisco. 

Girl Employees of Warehouse D, 
Fort Mason, California. 

Students of San Francisco State 
College, San Francisco. 

American Youth for Democracy, 
San Francisco. 

American Women’s Voluntary 
Services, 665 Market Street, San 
Francisco. 

Mrs. E. McCaskey Conklin, 409 
Ocean View, Pacific Grove, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Miss Donna Mae Adams, 24 Ful¬ 
ton Street, Redwood City, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Miss Marie Schadd, 1808 Filbert 
Street, San Francisco. 

Mrs. J. Anthony Winston, 3759 
Fillmore Street, San Francisco. 

Richmond Welding School, Yard 
2, Richmond, California. 

Mrs. Edward Broome, 440 20th 
Avenue, San Francisco. 

Mr. H. Wilson, 215 Raymond Ave¬ 
nue, San Francisco. 

Lady Maria Ant°nia Field, Fair¬ 
mont Hotel, San Francisco. 

Employees of Simset Manufactur¬ 
ing Company, 1195 65th Street, Oak¬ 
land, California. 

Mrs. May Claves, 1762 84th Ave- 
(Continued on page 7) 


ON THE SPOT 



T/4th Gr. PAUL R. BARRAGER 
Engineer Corps, Unasgd. 


Technician Fourth Grade Paul R. 
Barrager, Engineer Corps qualifies 
this week as candidate for “On the 
Spot,” by virtue of his “in and out 
of the Army” status during the 
nearly three years since he first 
answered his induction call. The 
first time he was discharged through 
the “over the 28 years of age” act 
which automatically brought about 
his release after only four months 
service. The next time it was be¬ 
cause he was proclaimed to be more 
valuable in an essential war indus¬ 
try job at the time. And now he 
is afraid he will be discharged be¬ 
cause of physical disability incurred 
while on active duty in the south 
Pacific. 

Sgt. Barrager was born on August 
3rd, 1911, and raised in Bridgeton, 
New Jersey. He attended the 
Bridgeton High School where he 
took a general course in engineer¬ 
ing and then went to work for a 
local dairy company as a fireman 
where he worked in this capacity 
until 1935. When the depression 
swept the country Sgt. Barrager 
found employment by working in a 
cannery in the summer months and 
as a mechanic during the rest of the 
year in different garages. Later he 
found employment with a machine 
shop as a mechanic and he stayed 
with this firm until he decided to 
go into business for himself. He 
then started a delivery business in 
Bridgeton which he had running 
smoothly when he received his 
“Greetings” from Uncle Sam. 

Sgt. Barrager was drafted at Fort 
Dix, New Jersey on February 21st, 
1941 and sent on to Fort Benning, 
Georgia where he was assigned to 
the Infantry. After four months in 
the service and a subsequent first 
discharge he was recalled, but this 
time in the Corps of Engineers. 
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MAJOR FRIEDLANDER HAS BEEN TOO 
QUIET AROUND HERE-BUT BUSY 



MAJOR RICHARD D. FRIEDLANDER, M. C. 

Chief of the Gastro-Intestinal Section of the Medical Side 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended Staff Ser- 
genat Otto Stewart who joined the 
detachment during the week. 

Best of luck to Staff Sergeant 
Lowell D. Jenkins, Technician 
Fourth Grade Howard L. Reading 
and Private Clifford L. Runge who 
left the detachment during the week. 

Furloughs are still in evidence for 
some and the fortunates for this 
past week are: 14 days — Pvts. 
George W. Cossey, Rex P. Davis, 
Milton A. McCrady, George L. 
Trippon, Carl H. Mummey, Pete T. 
Vukasovich and Tuffiel F. Tibbe- 
deaux; 10 days—Sgt. Robert H. 
Morten, T/4th Gr. John R. Davis, 
T/5th Gr. John R. Barsocchini, Pvts. 
Lawrence J. Caserza, Louis H. C. 
Fazel and Kenneth L. Chesney; 8 
days—T/4th Gr. Arthur F. Gleim 
and Stanley E. Rice and Pvt. Arthur 
A. Stockman; 7 days—Pvts. Wilbur 
A. Laidlow and Elmer P. Martell; 
and 5 days—S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell 
and Pvt. Duke Bauman. 
INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Cpl. Charles W. Perkins letting 
his hair grow out again since a 
member of the fair sex has been 
employed at the Message Center. 

S/Sgt. Rudolph Schellhom never 
missing a trick as witnessed his 
“card lessons” which he gave to Sgt. 
Firmino B. Cavalli who learned the 
hard way. 

The Information Office resounding 
to the strains of Accordion music 
with Pvt. Rene Iacomini playing it 
hot or sweet . . . and good. 

Pvt. Urban Lewis now able to 
straighten out his financial troubles 
since the horse races and the 
bookies have closed and Pvt. Lewis 
is not alone in the recent breather. 

Another “former” confirmed 
bachelor now wondering why any¬ 
one remains single . . . S/Sgt. 
Maurice E. Bristow speaking. 

T/3rd Gr. Charles E. Wilcox stay¬ 
ing away from the EENT clinic dur¬ 
ing the past holidays. 

The PX Grill members (Field) 
wondering when Pvt. Elwood F. 
Kueny will be back on the job after 
seeing his antics as a convalescent 
after a tough seige of sickness. 

T/Sgt. James C. Strickland and 
the members of his office force do¬ 
ing the usual bang-up job of handl¬ 
ing the Christmas mail rush. 


Major Richard D. Friedlander, 
Chief of the General Medicine Sec¬ 
tion and Chief of the Section for 
Gastro-Intestinal Diseases here at 
Letterman Hospital is a native son 
of San Francisco. He was born, 
raised and educated in this city, and 
practiced here for seven years prior 
to receiving his commission in the 
Medical Corps. 

He received his degree at the 
University of California and then 
spent one year as an interne in the 
University of California Hospital 
and then was Assistant Resident in 
Medicine for the following year. 
From there he went to Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston, Massa¬ 
chusetts as Assistant Resident in 
Medicine for two years and then 
returned to the U. C. Hosiptal as 
Resident of Medicine for one year. 

In 1935 he began practicing in 
San Francisco and remained here 
until August 18th, 1942, when he 
received his commission in the 
Medical Corps. He was assigned to 
duty at Letterman General Hospital 
and his first position was that of 
assistant to the Chief of Medicine, 
and later was in charge of Ward A-l 
for six months, and then was as¬ 
signed to his present post. 


Major Friedlander is a fellow of 
the American Medical Association, 
a member of the California State 
Medical Association, the San Fran¬ 
cisco County Medical Society, the 
California Academy of Medicine, the 
Executive Committee of the San 
Francisco Heart Association, the 
American Board of Intestinal Medi¬ 
cine, the American College of Phy¬ 
sicians and the American Federation 
of Clincal Research. In addition to 
his private practice prior to enter¬ 
ing the Medical Corps, he was As¬ 
sistant Clinical Professor of Medi¬ 
cine at the University of California 
Medical School in San Francisco. 

Duties at the post take up most 
of his time and he is unable to pur¬ 
sue his favorite recreation, golfing, 
very often. He has managed to get 
in a game or two in the past few 
months, and looks forward to play¬ 
ing the game when he has more 
available time. He has given up 
his other hobby, gardening, until 
some future date when the neces¬ 
sary hours may be spent. 

Major Friedlander is married and 
has two small children, a five year 
old son and a three year old daugh¬ 
ter. The family lives at home here 
in San Francisco. * 


SPECIAL 

SEKVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Private Alvin L. Westbrook, Army 
Air Forces, Unassigned, who has 
been attached temporarily to the 
Headquarters Section, this organiz¬ 
ation was notified early this week 
that he has been selected to attend 
the Army Air Forces Basic Training 
Center, at Amarillo Field, Texas, for 
Pre-Aviation Cadet (Air Crew) 
training. 

* * * 

The report of the Christmas ac¬ 
tivities revealed that everyone in 
the school had a very merry one . . . 
as some one said “eating more than 
enough turkey and all the trim¬ 
mings.” Some of the more fortu¬ 
nate were lucky to have friends, 
relatives and families to visit with 
here in the city, and it is hoped that 
the New Year celebration will be 
as good. 

* * * 

Private Robert F. Stoming, a 
member of the Art department left 
early this week end on a furlough 
to his home in Hammond, Indiana. 
Pvt. Stoming has been waiting for 
this chance for many months and he 
said that he really intended to have 
a BIG time while on furlough! 

* * * 

Private Robert M. Martin has re¬ 
ceived a very nice looking, gold- 
initialed ring from his girl friend 
and has been displaying it very 
proudly to several of the men of 
the command. 

* * * 

lst/Sgt. William H. Sink played 

host on Christmas Eve to several 
members of the detachment, their 
wives. Among those present were 
Staff Sergeants Harris Hitt, Benja¬ 
min T. Shedoudy, William Vand- 

water, Wendell Waite and Jason' 
Hervin; Corporal and Mrs. Shong 
and Private and Mrs. May. Every¬ 
one reported having a fine time. 

* * * 

Among those returning from de¬ 
tached service this week are T/4th 
Gr. John P. Halliwell, Jr., and Mel¬ 
vin L. W. Oberdick. Both had 
the opportunity to visit friends and 
relatives while away. 

* • • 

The former Sergeant Leroy R. 
Sixberry, now 1st Lieutenant, Medi¬ 
cal Administrative Corps is now 
reported to be stationed in England. 
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MRS. EL1SE GARDNER TAKES OVER 
THE BUSIEST JOB IN THE HOSPITAL 



Mrs. ELSIE GARDNER 

Who takes over the duties as secretary to the Registrar this 

week. 

♦- 


717 — 


With the Yuletide here and gone, 
and the company full of turkey and 
all the trimmings, we pause to give 
thanks to our creator for these 
things that make life and living 
worthwhile. A brand new year 
offers many concrete things for 
those sincere seekers of right, free¬ 
dom, and truth, and the resolutions 
of the entire unit are those that will 
benefit in making those things come 
true. Fortunately for us, the men, 
the material and the brain power 
are available; and God willing, noth¬ 
ing but success can crown our 
efforts. 

* • • 

Congratulations are in order for 
the work of the following men who 
especially in the last month have 
been outstanding. They are T/4th 
Gr. Theodore Bartlett, Charles 
Barnes, Julius Clay, and George 
Redix; Cpls. Perry Dugger and 
Charles Cook; T/5th Gr. Rufus 
Felder, John Warren, Elwood Giv- 
son, George Hall, Earl McMutry, 
Oswald G. Talbert and Persie Lee. 

• * * 

A splendid example of the Christ¬ 
mas spirit was displayed in the mess 
hall recently when Christmas carols 
and spirituals were sung by a group 
of soldiers from this command. They 
were K. P’s William Tate, Mabram 
Hamilton, Mess Orderly Willie C. 
Clark, Cooks Fred Brown and 
Richard H. Winn and Lieutenants 
John W. Cordell and Charles W. 
Wilson. 

* * * 

Seeking to find what the New 
Year’s resolutions of the unit would 
be, several amusing things were 
mentioned and a percentage break¬ 
down amounts to this: Forty per¬ 
cent resolved to be better soldiers 
and more efficient as regards the 
work they will do; Twenty percent 
resolved that 1944 would be the 
most oustanding year of their lives; 
Twenty-five percent were neutral 
with no resolutions; Fifteen percent 
have never made resolutions nor 
do they intend to make any. 

* * * 

The 717th Cagers continue to con¬ 
quer all foes and will soon be able 
to offer a blanket challenge to any 
undefeated quintet for a jam session 


A busy lady in the Registrar’s 
office in the Administration Office 
at Letterman General Hosiptal is 
Mrs. Elsie Gardner. Since she first 
arrived at this hospital in August 
of 1942, Mrs. Gardner has found that 
a thousand things turn up daily that 
must be done, and in a hospital of 
this size, they seem to be endless. 

A native San Franciscan, Mrs. 
Gardner attended grade and high 
school here and then decided on a 
nursing career, and trained for 
eight months in a hospital in San 
Bernadino, California. Circum¬ 
stances arose which made it impos¬ 
sible for her to continue her train¬ 
ing, and she now confesses that if 
she could not be a nurse, the next 
best thing would be to work in a 
hospital, which doubtless accounts 
for the reason she enjoys working 
here so well. In line with the 
opinion shared by all other civilian 
employees in the office, she too 
maintains that Col. William Herbert 
is the “best boss in the whole 
world.” 


Her main interest outside of her 
work is her 20 year old son Blaine. 
He is at present training in the 
southeastern part of the country 
with the Army Air Forces and after 
completing his training will emerge 
as an armorer-gunner and will un¬ 
doubtedly be flying in a bomber. 
Mrs. Gardner has not seen her son 
for ten months and is looking for¬ 
ward to a reunion with much antici¬ 
pation. Recently Blaine had a short 
furlough and started for home 
“hitch-hiking” on a bomber. He got 
as far as Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
and unfortunately was stranded by 
inclement weather, so had to return 
to his base. 

Her favorite pastimes are dancing, 
swimming and cooking. Her culi¬ 
nary efforts bring forth praise from 
her friends, and she states that she 
could do better on the old kitchen 
range if she had a little more time! 

Mrs. Gardner lives at home in San 
Francisco with her mother. 


Former Surgeon 
General Receives 
Medal from Stimson 

“We are now reaping the benefits 
of your services,” the Hon. Henry L. 
Stimson, Secretary of War, declared 
December 4 in presenting the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Medal to Major 
General James C. Magee, U. S. 
Army, retired, former Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral of the Army. The presentation 
took place in Mr. Stimson’s office 
at the Pentagon. The citation ac¬ 
companying the aw&rd to Gen. 
Magee “for exceptionally distin¬ 
guished and meritorious service in 
a position of great responsibility as 
Surgeon General of the Army for 
four years, terminating May 31, 
1943,” declares that Gen. Magee’s 
“farsighted and dynamic energy Was 
greatly responsible for our soldiers 
being able thus far to emerge from 
battle with the lowest mortality rate 
among the wounded in our history.” 


More About 
CHRISTMAS DONORS 


(Continued from page five) 
nue, Oakland, California. 

General Jacob H. Smith, Auxiliary 
to Post 83, Veteran’s of Foreign 
Wars, San Francisco. 

Civilian Employees, Property and 
Transportation Branch, San Fran¬ 
cisco Ordnance Depot, 100 Mc¬ 
Allister Street, San Francisco. 

Miss Sally Curran, 1527 Ulloa 
Street, San Francisco. 

Veterans of Foreign Wars, Verdun 
Auxiliary 559, Riverdale, California. 

Mrs. Ramona Sutfin, Jolon, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Mrs. Gloria Grace Kremer, 1524 
Sunnydale Avenue, San Francisco. 

Employees of Marine Repair 
Shops, A.T.S., Dock No. 1, Fort 
Mason, California. 

The San Francisco Examiner, San 
Francisco. 

Employees’ Fund Committee, U. S. 
Army Finance Office, 450 Mission 
Street, San Francisco. 

Employees in Central Typing. 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Com¬ 
pany, San Francisco. 

Mrs. G. R. Caldwell and daughter, 
Lomita Park, California. 

Beta Sigma Phi Sorority, 339 
Guirero Street, San Francisco. 

Sisters of St. Cecelia’s Convent, 
San Francisco. 
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Night High School 
Spring Classes Open 
To Our Soldiers 

The Spring term of the Galileo 
Evening High School (Francisco 
Street between Van Ness Avenue 
and Polk Street) opens January 5th 
and closes May 4th. Classes begin 
at 7:00 p.m. and continue until 9:15 
p.m. on Monday, Tuesday, Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday evenings of each 
week. During the Spring term the 
following classes will be offered: 

Americanization, Business Eng¬ 
lish and Spelling, Calculating Ma¬ 
chines, Chinese (Cantonese), Citi¬ 
zenship, Dictation, (Int. and Rapid), 
Dressmaking, English, Gregg Short¬ 
hand (Beg. and Int.), Harmony, 
Human Relations, Japanese, Ma¬ 
chine Shop, Mathematics (Arith., 
Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry), 
Music History, Opera, Orchestra, 
Photography (Beg. and Adv.), Phy¬ 
sical Education (Men) Games, Fenc¬ 
ing, Boxing, Parallel Bars, Tumbl¬ 
ing, Spanish (Beg. and Adv.), Typ¬ 
ing, Woodwork and Pattern Shop. 

A class in typing is offered each 
school evening in Room 322 of 
MARINA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
Chestnut and Fillmore Streets. 

The San Francisco Public Schools 
offer soldiers an opportunity to con¬ 
tinue schooling or prepare for 
definite positions without expense. 
The text books used in the course 
are loaned to the individual and 
towels for shower in the gymna¬ 
siums are furnished without cost. 
There are no registration fees in 
any of the classes. 

If plans are made to do work in 
the woodwork and mill cabinet 
shops the soldier must furnish the 
lumber used in his own project, but 
the tools and instruction are his for 
use without cost. 

The school, under the direction of 
Mr. William E. Baker, principal, 
invites inspection of the plant and 
requests that advantage be taken of 
the opportunity offered to make 
profitable use of free evenings by 
enrolling in the School Office, Room 
208, for the courses desired any 
evening school is in session. 

Join in making leisure time 
beneficial. 


Army to Retire 25,000 Officers 

Washington (CNS)—The Army 
soon will retire 25,000 officers 
whose services it no longer re¬ 
quires. Another 25,000 will be 
shifted from administrative jobs 
to operations jobs, according to 
the War Department. 



The Wolf by Sansone 

Copyright 1944 try Uorurd Samoa*. d»rrib«t*d by Camp Nawtpapm Same* (/ n Alaska) 



"If you'll tell me just what you're looking for perhaps I can 
help!'' 


Repeat Performance 
Sacks Lose Two, 

Still Very Sad 

With a total pin score of 2600 
against Jenkel Jewelers Bowling 
team with a pin score of 2603 Let- 
terman’s Medics managed to remain 
the *Sad Sacks* of the 875 Traveling 
League by dropping two of the three 
frames played last Tuesday evening. 

In the first frame the Medics lost 
by a mere 123 pins when Sgt. Yohe 
bowled practically all over the alley 
but in the ditches to steal low score 
of 106. He nearly repeated the next 
frame with a 161 only to lose honors 
for low score to Sgt. Wilcox by one 
pin. However, not too dismayed, he 
made certain of cellar spot in the 
last frame with a 160 score. Sgt. 
Kuntz—Letterman anchor man was 
high man for both teams with a 593 
total while Mr. Hall of the Jewelers 
was second high with a 573 total. 

After the disasterous first two 
frames the Medics picked up enough 
pins to nearly tie the overall score— 
but had they won the overall high 
score they would have lost the series 
having dropped the first two out of 
three frames. The last game found 
the Medics bowling the type of ball 
which once earned them the title of 
the “city tournament scourges,” and 
with Sgt. Yohe boosting his pinnage 
100 points back to his old average, 
the Medic bowlers could again be¬ 
come the scourges of old. 

Team scores follow: 

JENKEL JEWELERS 


Ashby . 152 184 130-456 

Hall . 218 193 162—573 

Rizzo . 159 201 13S—495 

Rosa. 175 162 228—565 

Fitzgerald . 192 162 150—504 

Totals _ 896 902 805-2603 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 

Wilcox . 160 160 187—507 

Christian _:.. 166 204 183—552 

Yohe . 109 161 160-430 

Marano . 157 169 192—518 

Kuntz .. 181 187 225—593 

Totals . 773 880 947-2600 


Cal Stows Away to Ship 
With American Soldier 

Bristol, Eng. (CNS)—Domillie 
Lucia James, 23, loved an Ameri¬ 
can soldier so much she stowed 
away on his ship when it sailed 
for North America. But she was 
discovered and sent back home 
where she was placed on proba¬ 
tion for 12 months for leaving 
the country without permission. 
“These Americans,” muttered 
her mother. i 
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War Comes to LGH! 
All Personnel 
To Attend Course 

In an effort to prevent an undue 
loss of life among newly arrived 
troops at a scene of battle the Army 
has initiated an Infiltration training 
program. The attendance of this 
program has become mandatory for 
all military personnel who are 
physically fit for overseas duty and 
Letterman General Hospital is no 
exception to this rule. With ten¬ 
tative dates of January 11th, 12th 
or 13th—next Tuesday, Wednesday 
and Thursday—set for Letterman 
personnel to participate, officers and 
enlisted personnel alike will run the 
course. 

It is the desire of the Army that 
the maximum number of men be 
prepared with enough simulated 
battle experience that a mental 
conditioning shall have taken place 
to prepare them for actual warfare. 
The phrase “hug the ground” which 
trainees hear so often is, in most 
cases, not comprehended fully until 
it is too late and the person has 
been struck by a bullet on the battle 
field. 

The general infiltration course is 
approximately one hundred yards 
long and wide enough for nearly 
one hundred men to traverse. When 
the men leave the trench at one 
end of the field where they are 
sheltered they will be forced to 
crawl the entire length of the field 
between land mines which are 
staggered to prevent a person 
crawling in a straight line. These 
mines are detonated by the officer 
in the control tower at the end of 
the field who also controls the ma¬ 
chine gun fire. The gun muzzle 
cannot be lowered so that the men 
will not be hit—if they keep down 
—but the bullet is usually approxi¬ 
mately 50 inches above ground. 



vernola w. McCullough 

Chief Nurse (lsf Lieut) Army Nurse Corps, assistant to the 
Principal Chief Nurse, who recently added the extra black 
band to her white cap. 


Maj. Larner Among 
Ten Honored at 
Hamilton Field 

The United States Army Air 
Forces this week honored ten war 
heroes in a formal military cere¬ 
mony at Hamilton Field. Major 
Edward L. Larner, who was killed 
in action in April, 1943, was among 
those to receive posthumous awards. 
Mrs. Arlene Lamer, widow of the 
hero, accepted the Distinguished 
Flying Cross and the Air Medal 
from Colonel George F. Kinzie, 
commanding officer of Hamilton 
Field. The Major’s two small 
daughters, Susie, 2, and Edmina, 1, 
were also present at the ceremony. 

Major Edward F. Larner, who 
was born 26 years ago at Letter- 
man Hospital, was one of the out¬ 
standing heroes of the present war 
in the South Pacific. News dis¬ 
patches from that area carried 
stories of his courage and daring, 
and his bomber and crew dealt 
many savage blows at the Jap land 
and sea forces. 

In an attack on enemy anti¬ 
aircraft positions in November, 
1942, he swooped down to an alti¬ 
tude of 70 feet, the plane was struck 
by gunfire, and the plane sheared 
the tops off trees for 100 feet, but 
Major Larner regained control of 
the ship and returned to his base. 
That exploit earned him the Silver 
Star. 

In the famous Battle of the Bis¬ 
marck Sea he led a flight of 12 
B-25’s against a Japanese convoy of 
10 warships and 12 transports and 
was credited with sinking, a cruiser 
and a transport in action. 

Lieutenant General Henry H. 
Arnold, Chief of the Army Air 
Forces, voiced a perfect tribute of 
the heroic flyer when he said, 
“Major Larner was a pilot who 
never heard the word quit.” 
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C. 0. DET. OF PATIENTS DOES HIS SLEEPING WHEN AS AND IF 




If a poll were to be taken at Let- 
terman Hospital of the departments 
with the highest activity increase 
since the beginning of the war, in 
all probability the Detachment of 
Patients under the command of 
Captain Herbert R. Mason, Medical 
Administrative Corps would be first. 
This hospital department has not 
increased in size and personnel once 
or even twice but many, many 
times; and comparative figures—if 
they could be disclosed—would seem 
unbelievable. 

The Detachment of Patients is just 
what it purports to be. All admin¬ 
istrative work for patients admitted 
to the hospital is handled by this 
department. Headed by the Detach¬ 
ment Commander, Captain Mason, 
an Assistant Commanding Officer 
post is filled by Lieutenant William 
R. Moody, Medical Administrative 
Corps, and acting First Sergeant 
Buford Folsom and complete de¬ 
partment staff round out the office 
personnel. In addition all other de¬ 
partments which handle any admin¬ 
istrative work pertaining to the pa¬ 
tients at Letterman, as the bag¬ 
gage room etc., fall under the jur¬ 
isdiction of Captain Mason and the 
disposition of the Detachment of 
Patients. 

As stated by Captain Mason the 
work in the Detachment of Patients 
is divided into four categories and 
they are classified as: 1) Adminis¬ 
trative, 2) Custody of Patients’ 
Funds and Valuables, 3) Issuance 
of Clothing to all Evacuee Patients, 
4) Receiving, Storing and Disposi¬ 
tion of all Patients’ Baggage. 

The administration by the detach¬ 
ment plays a large part in the wel¬ 
fare as well as the discipline of the 
patients. When a man has been ad¬ 
mitted to the hospital and his con¬ 
dition has improved to the extent 
that a pass to leave the hospital 
would aid in a more speedy con¬ 
valescence or at least would not in¬ 
terfere in any manner with the con¬ 
valescence, the pass will be cleared' 
through the Detachment of Patients 
and when finally signed by the De¬ 
tachment Commander will entitle 
the patient to leave, whether for a 
few hours or an extended furlough 
of several days. However, the Medi¬ 
cal Officer on the ward to which the 
patient has been confined has com¬ 
plete authority to determine whether 
or not the physical condition of the 
patient is such to allow granting of 


BUSIEST DEPARTMENT ON THE POST 
is commanded by Herbert R. Mason who despite the one 
silver bar on his collar is a Captain of the Medical Admin¬ 
istrative Corps. He was a First Lieut, when this photo was 
made and economy dictated that it be used here instead of 
making a new picture. 


OFFICE—DETACHMENT OF PATIENTS 
Where there is always something doing and where they get 
things done. 1st Sgt. Beuford E. Folsom, spark plug of the 
organization, is shown at his desk on the left. 


the pass. Naturally the pass must 
originate on the ward. 

As custodian of patients funds and 
valuables the Commanding Officer 
of Detachment of Patients handles 
large sums of money for which he 
alone is responsible. In 1943 more 
than $1,300,000 passed through his 
hands. As patients arrive from over¬ 
seas or for general admission the 
money and valuables for the man 
are safer if deposited in the fund 
for safe-keeping rather than kept 
on the wards by the individual. And 
to impress incoming patients of the 
folly of having money too accessible 
to those persons too weak to resist 
the temptations to dip their fingers 
into the purse strings of the sick and 
helpless, large placards are placed 
conspicuously throughout the hos¬ 
pital advising all patients to take 
advantage of the patients’ deposit 
system. Patients are also advised of 
the same by the admitting officer 
and if the patient is unconscious the 
officer, with an attending witness 
removes all money and valuables for 
safe-keeping and places a receipt 
on deposit. 

Many valuable objects such as 
watches, jewelry, art objects, cu¬ 
rios etc., purchased by soldiers over¬ 
seas, arrive for safe-keeping with 
the Custodian until the large vault 
looks like a display shelf in a jewel¬ 
ry store. It has been estimated that 
the valuables kept in trust for pa¬ 
tients has amounted to much more 
in cash value during the year than 
the nearly million and a half dol¬ 
lars deposited. 

An important duty of the depart¬ 
ment is the issuance of clothing to 
all evacuation patients; and again 
astronomical figures are in evidence 
when a yearly tabulation has been 
completed of all clothing issued. 

It is regulation that a man must 
present a soldierly appearance at all 
times whether in the hospital or out; 
and men admitted from fighting 
zones often arrive with very little if 
any clothing, or single articles are 
missing and must be replaced to 
complete a uniform. Sometimes sev¬ 
eral hundred patients arrive from 
climates where sumer uniforms have 
been worn and these uniforms must 
all be replaced. If a man’s uniform 
is ragged and soiled it must be re¬ 
placed. 

The Detachment of Patients, 
through the baggage department 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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(Continued from Page 2) 

takes care of the needs of these men. 
When inland-bound evacuation 
trains are planned it is the duty of 
this office to ascertain that all am¬ 
bulatory cases will arrive dressed 
properly—regardless of the destin¬ 
ation—and very often this involves 
dressing several hundred men at 
one time. 

Another large order handled by 
the Detachment of Patients is the 
receiving, storing and disposition of 
all patient baggage. 

When baggage is brought in for 
sorting from a transport, for in¬ 
stance, the first step is to see that 
it is properly identified with two 
tags to prevent loss of time and con¬ 
fusion in case one bag is lost. Very 
often the baggage comes in with no 
visible identification marks on the 
outside and it is necessary to estab¬ 
lish the identity of the owner . . . 
through scrutiny of the contents of 
the bag. All baggage is segregated 
into two piles—one for officers and 
nurses and the other for the enlist¬ 
ed personnel.‘It is then classified as 
“A” or “B” baggage. “B” baggage 
is the personal baggage and will be 
placed in racks so that patients will 
be able to get articles for personal 
use. “A” baggage is usually barracks 
bags or footlockers and this luggage 
will be stored away until the patient 
is discharged to duty or is trans¬ 
ferred to another hospital for fur¬ 
ther treatment. 

Clothing worn by patients upon 
admission is taken from them at the 
ward and is then tagged for identifi¬ 
cation. It remains in the clothing 
room until reclaimed by the ward 
attendant when the patients are 
ready for discharge or transfer—un¬ 
less of course it is to be exchanged, 
cleaned or salvaged for new cloth¬ 
ing. Figures which show the number 
of pieces of clothing that go through 
this one department alone will go 
well above the 200,000 yearly mark 
and is further evidence of the 
amount of care necessary to prevent 
loss or mix-up. 

All articles which accompany pa¬ 
tients into this hospital are account¬ 
ed for very closely. After double 
identification of the man’s equip¬ 
ment has been listed a card is pre¬ 
pared and filed alphabetically. This 
card remains in the live file until the 
departure of the patient, at which 



ACTIVITY IN THE BAGGAGE OFFICE 
is as great as it is in the Baggage room and Captain Mason 
gets together each morning with W. O. Charles Pike, in 
charge of the baggage department, M/Sgt. Frank O'Brien, 
ranking N.C.O. and Mrs. Gwenn Skopin, secretary, to discuss 
the business of the day. 



BAGGAGE IN ABUNDANCE 

Patients baggage is pile^ high in the main baggage room and 
Pvt. Ottow W. Gauger, CpI. Henry Theiler and Sgt. Joseph 
Pagan check and double check each piece before storing. 


time is is “pulled” with the baggage 
and rechecked to make sure that all 
articles are still intact with the 
man’s equipage and then it is 
filed again and held indefinitely as 
a check against any possible future 
discrepancies which might arise. 

At certain times each day patients 
are allowed to get into the “B” lug¬ 
gage which accompanied them to the 
hospital for articles which might be 
desired. It is necessary to see that 
this is supervised to maintain an 
accurate check on the equipment 
recorded on the patients’ property 
cards. Also when overseas baggage 
is to be brought to the hospital it 
must be carefully inspected to in¬ 
sure that it is clean and not con¬ 
taminated in any manner. If there 
is the slightest possibility that the 
baggage is infected in any way— 
and even in the event that someone 
has rumored it—not just the one 
piece of equipment in question is 
sterilized but the whole shipment, 
even if it means an entire boatload. 
A delousing unit at Fort Mason is 
then made responsible until that 
particular shipment is pronounced 
clean. 

There is another problem which 
comes up to be solved. Unidentified 
baggage too often is sent to the hos¬ 
pital and it is impossible to estab¬ 
lish identity without going through 
it completely. In that case it is nec¬ 
essary that an officer be present to 
supervise the inspection. If the lug¬ 
gage in question has absolutely no 
identifying marks, there is always 
the possibility that it can be traced 
through the shipment or the organi¬ 
zation from which it came. And if 
e ,T ery possible clue has been ex¬ 
hausted as to ownership, the luggage 
is shipped to the Quartermaster 
Corps in Kansas where further 
search or final disposition is made. 

In the course of time salvage from 
all over the world has come to the 
Baggage Room for ultimate dispo¬ 
sition. Japanese and German hel¬ 
mets, guns and equipment have been 
brought in as well as like materials 
from our own allies—British, French, 
Dutch, Chinese, Russian and South 
American countries; and this ma¬ 
terial must all be disposed of from 
its point of entry. Taken from pris¬ 
oners and from the men of our own 
army who have picked it up “as 
souvenirs,” it is sent to the Quarter¬ 
master Corps at the Presidio for sal¬ 
vage. 
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EDITORIAL 

In civilian life it's your IN¬ 
DIVIDUAL EFFORT that 
counts. It's the guy with ambi¬ 
tion and drive and a little luck 
who gets ahead. 

Our democratic society is 
based on competition and by- 
the-rules fighting. However 
unsavory certain aspects of 
that way of life may be, it is 
ours, and will continue in all 
probability to be ours for many 
years; the average American 
has shown no disposition to ex¬ 
change it for Communism or 
any other form of government. 
So ... . 

Please attempt now to ex¬ 
plain and excuse with your log¬ 
ical mind this paradox: In the 
Army enlisted ranks, a go-get¬ 
ter is usually quashed before 
he has a chance to get going. 
At first he is unused to the 
peculiar workings of the Army 
and naturally holds back a lit¬ 
tle—and before he knows it 
he's in a quagmire of indiffer¬ 
ence. He is made to believe, by 
wise old-timers, that extra ef¬ 
fort will be of no avail—that 
the best thing to do is to sink 
into the pool of anonymity with 
several million other all-alike 
and unhurrying GIs. In fact, 
the few who persist in doing 
more than they have to, in be¬ 
ing extra willing to work are 
scorned or looked upon as 
stuped birds not hep to the 
smart way to get along. 

There's the paradox. In civ¬ 
ilian life, it's get up and go, 
and more power to the one who 
get's ahead. In enlisted ranks 
the attitude is—take it easy or 
you'll be snafued. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that so many enlisted 


THE <E> 
OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


Major Joseph S. McGuinness back 
during the holidays to visit with 
friends—and he has a lot of them. 

* + • 

Two members of our Social Ser¬ 
vice staff, seated in the PX Grill, 
complaining of ants in their—be¬ 
lieve it or not—pies. 

* * * 

Capt. Paul W. Berney looking 
over his new command—the hospital 
train—and getting ready to move 
inland. 

* * * 

Major John J. Loutzenheiser 
making his first inspection as the 
Orthopedic Consultant for the 
Ninth Service Command. 

* * * 

2nd Lieuts. Pearl G. Lewick and 
Doris E. Neill looking away as the 
AP caremaman snapped the shutter. 

* * * 

The vacant chair at the desk of 
Colonel Russell H. Patterson, who 
is down with the “flu” or somethin’. 

* * * 

Our local “Sheriff” denying the 
charge that he is a “pistol packin’ 
provost.” 

* * * 

The long time waiting to follow 
Major Harold L. Stewart thru the 
hazards of the infiltration course. 

* * * 

That sign—January 12th?—could 
it be Colonel McMillan’s birthday 
they are planning to celebrate? 


The Stork Was Here 

To 1st Lieutenant and Mrs. 
Richard E. Charters, a baby girl, 
Carol Elaine, born 31st December, 
weight seven pounds nine ounces. 


men have considered the com¬ 
paratively few cases where 
there was no reward for effort 
expended as the rule, rather 
than exceptions, and have held 
rein on their own enthusiasm 
for that reason. In any set-up 
like the Army where so many 
persons are involved, injustices 
will inevitably occur. But, 
again, those are exceptions. 

It's like an American to be 
eager. Who's ashamed of being 
an American? 



We greet this week 2nd Lieuten¬ 
ant Alice Rebecca Raney who joined 
the Letterman Staff on December 
the 19th of last year, after 4 weeks 
of basic training at Camp White. 
Becky, (as she is called by her 
friends) was born in New Paris, 
Ohio. She received her education 
in Eaton, Ohio; went in training at 
Miami Valley Hospital in Dayton, 
Ohio and then went to Ohio State 
to take a special course in Public 
Health and Educational work in the 
home. She followed her profession 
of nursing in Hartford, Connecticut 
until 1942 when she came out to 
Santa Monica, California. Then on 
November 12th of the same year 
she joined the ranks of the Army 
Nurse Corps, thence, her assign¬ 
ment here at Letterman. Miss 
Raney informs us that she is a 
Philatelist and adds, “A Philatelist 
is an individual who collects 
stamps!” In addition to her hobby 
of stamp collecting she acknowl¬ 
edges that she is quite an outdoor 
girl. She enjoys tennis, swimming 
and dancing. She has one sister 
who is in charge of Home Nursing 
Instruction in Los Angeles. And 
Lt. Raney enthusiastically tells of 
her happiness in being assigned to 
a hospital in San Francisco. 

Greetings to 2nd Lieutenants 
Regina Parolik and Edith DeWitt 
who are temporarily assigned to the 
Letterman Hospital until they have 
completed a 6 week course in Fever 
Therapy after which they will re¬ 
turn to their permanent station at 
the Oakland Area Station Hospital. 

Miss Parolik was born in Owa- 
tonna, Minnesota on March 12, 1907 
and moved to Seattle, Washington in 
1912. She received her education 
there and went in training at the 
Providence School of Nursing. She 
came into the Army Nurse Corps 
on the 17th of September 1943 and 
was immediately assigned to the 
Oakland Area Hospital. She enjoys 
music and likes to swim. 

Miss Edith M. DeWitt was born 
in Cardiff, Colorado but Trinidad, 
Colorado is definitely her home 
town, for she received her education 
there. However she movd to We¬ 
natchee, Washington, a town fa¬ 
mous for apples, and went in train¬ 
ing at the Wenatchee Deaconess 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 9th, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 


Invitation 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-el San Francisco, cordially 
invite Junior Officers to a dance, 
to be given in the Temple House 
of the Synagogue, Saturday night, 
January 29th, 9 P.M., corner, Argu- 
ello blvd. and Lake street, car No. 
4 or No. 1. 

Kindly phone or write the Temple 
office BAyview 3434 as early as 
possible if you desire to attend. 


RADIO PROGRAM 

A weekly feature of interest to 
military personnel is the program 
“The Army Service Forces Present” 
which is aired over the local outlet 
of the Blue Network—station KGO— 
on Saturday evening from 2130 to 
2200. The activities of that particu¬ 
lar department of our armed forces 
are dramatized each week and a bet¬ 
ter understanding of what the ASF 
is doing may be gained from tuning 
in at the above hour. The program 
will be heard of the hospital husha- 
tone system. 

Recreation Center 
To Have New Radio 
Show on Wednesdays 

A Variety Show produced by ra¬ 
dio station KQW will have its ini¬ 
tial performance from the. Recrea¬ 
tion Center on Wednesday of this 
week at 1415 for 30 minutes. There 
will be four headliners among the 
artists and the KQW orchestra will 
furnish the music. 

The show is put on solely for the 
entertainment of our patients and it 
is hoped to make it a weekly feature 
in the Recreation Center. 

Hospital. She sings, and likes to 
dance as well as enjoying a good 
card game of Gin-rummy. 
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NEW HOSPITAL TRAINS WILL GIVE 
GREATER COMFORT TO PATIENTS 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Pvt. ROBERT V. JACOBS 

An industrious and hard-working 
young man on duty in the Outpa¬ 
tients Service here at Letterman is 
Private Robert V. Jacobs. Our 
Buck of the Week first arrived at 
Letterman 10 months ago from Fort 
McArthur, where he had completed 
basic training, was assigned im¬ 
mediately in the Outpatients Ser¬ 
vice and has been hard at work 
with his clerical duties 'ever since. 

He was born in the city of Chi¬ 
cago, remained but three months, 
and then moved with his parents to 
Los Angeles, and has lived there 
ever since. Consequently, he feels 
that he is a native of California. 

Pvt. Jacobs completed grade and 
high schools and then enrolled in 
the Los Angeles City College, ma¬ 
joring in business administration. 
He was hard at work with his 
studies in this field when his orders 
to report to his local draft board 
arrived. Upon induction into the' 
army he was sent to Fort McArthur. 

While in high school and college 
Pvt. Jacobs was active in athletics 
and sports, and was a member of 
the gym team of Los Angeles High 
School and Los Angeles City 
College. 

He maintains that he doesn’t have 
any particular hobbies other than 
dancing, which he enjoys very 
much. Duties in the Outpatient 
Service keeps him occupied most 
of the time and leave little time 
for extra activities, though he does 
manage to go dancing at least once 
a week. 

When he returns to civilian life, 
Pvt. Jacobs has planned to return 
to college and finish his business 
administration course and complete 
his college education. 

Unmarried, he has two younger 
brothers living, with his parents at 
home in Los Angeles. 


It was cold and dreary, that bleak 
November morning on the open 
platform of the Jersey City termi¬ 
nal of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
But untoward weather conditions 
and gloomy surroundings had no 
depressing effects on the spirits of 
a group of eager-eyed young women 
standing by Gate No. 9 in that rail¬ 
road terminal. These young women 
were student nurses; they had come 
from a nearby hospital to be among 
the first to inspect a train due to 
arrive on Track 9 that afternoon. It 
was the Army’s first overseas-type 
hospital train, built specifically for 
use in theaters of operations, and it 
was en route from Fort Devens, 
Massachusetts, and Boston—its first 
stop for public inspection—to the 
California-Arizona Maneuver Area, 
where it was to be temporarily used 
for training purposes. Other sche¬ 
duled stops en route were to be 
made at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Washington, D. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Denver, Colo¬ 
rado; and Salt Lake City, Utah. 

With the student nurses was 
another group of bright-eyed alert 
young women. These weer in uni¬ 
form, for they were officers and 
enlisted women of the WAC, and 
although they, too, looked forward 
to viewing the hospital train on its 
arrivel, they had a primary mission 
which they weer then and there 
accomplishing—passing out WAC 
recruiting pamphlets and informa¬ 
tive literature to the many eligible 
young women, other than the stu¬ 
dent nurses, present in the terminal. 

Finally, the train — officially 
known as the Third Hospital Train 
—pulled into the shed. Military 
policemen lined the ramp and saw 
to it that the hundreds waiting to 
inspect the train filed into and out 
of the unit in an orderly line. 

The Third Hospital Train, of all- 
steel construction, consists of ten 
cars, including six ward cars, two 
personnel cars, a kitchen car, and a 
utilities car. Known as a “CZ” 
(Communications Zone) type, it is 
to be used principally to remove 
patients from evacuation hospitals, 
usually located from twenty to fifty 

NativeTellsof Battle in4 Words 

Tarawa (CNS)—Lt. Earl J. 
Wilson of Washington stopped a 
native after the bloody battle of 
Betio, Tarawa Atoll, and asked 
him what he thought of the fight. 
Replied the native: “Betio— 
boom, boom—good.” 


miles back of the front lines of 
combat, to the larger general hospi¬ 
tals which may at times be several 
hundred miles to the rear. 

Each of the cars of the Third 
Hospital Train is slightly more than 
half the length of an ordinary rail¬ 
road car, and each car has been 
especially designed to negotiate the 
sharp curves, narrow bridges and 
tunnels of foreign railroad systems. 
Olive drab in color the train displays 
all hospital and conventional Red 
Cross markings in conformance with 
Geneva Convention agreements. The 
train’s features include a pressure 
ventilating system, flourescent light¬ 
ing complete sterilization units, and 
complete emergency operating areas, 
in each ward car. 

Each o fthe ward cars of the Third 
Hospital Train can accommodate 
sixteen bed patients, or slightly 
larger numbers of sitting patients. 
Beds are arranged in two tiers, one 
on either side of each ward car. The 
center area can be used as an emer¬ 
gency operating room in case of 
necessity while the train is engaged 
in evacuating sick and wounded 
from combat areas. Such emer¬ 
gency operation cases are rare, in¬ 
asmuch as base and general hospi¬ 
tals offer much more favorable con¬ 
ditions for surgery. 

The bevy of personable young 
seudent nurses was duly impressed 
by all this as they filed slowly 
through each car and had its fea¬ 
tures explained to them by one of 
the train’s military personnel. The 
WACS and the many civilian men 
and women who also inspected the 
unit were likewise obviously inter¬ 
ested in the many features of this 
latest Army development in hospital 
trains. 

Army personnel of the Third 
Hospital Train includes four offi¬ 
cers, all of whom are doctors; six 
Army Nurses; and thirty-three en¬ 
listed men, most of whom are rated 
technical specialists, well trained in 
edical work and all of whom have 
completed their basic training, been 
instructed in defense against enemy 
attack, and completed the live am¬ 
munition mental conditioning course. 

Entire Faimly Joins Navy 

Utica, N. Y. (CNS)—An entire 
family joined the Navy here re¬ 
cently when Jacob Schremph, 37, 
a tugboat captain, signed on; his 
wife, Mary, 28, joined the WAVES; 
and his son William, 17, became 
an apprentice seaman. 


ON THE SPOT 



Pvt. C. K. EASON 

One patient here at Letterman 
who will think twice before accept¬ 
ing a furlough or pass is Private 
Columbus K. Eason. In fact, it may 
take a little coaxing to get Pvt. 
Eason to take time off. 

The reason for this unusual re¬ 
action due to the fact that every 
time he goes on pass something 
happens to him. In April of last 
year he succeeded in getting a fur¬ 
lough, and went to his home in 
Sillsbee, Texas. After he was 
there four days, he went on a hunt¬ 
ing trip and proceeded to shoot off 
the small toe of his left foot while 
climbing a fence! Forty-five days 
later he arrived back on the coast 
and reported for duty, sadder but 
wiser. Then, a week before Christ¬ 
mas he received a one day pass, and 
while riding with a friend in San 
Francisco, became involved in an 
automobile collision in which he 
suffered a broken arm and lacer¬ 
ations of the face! At present, he 
is in Ward E-l meditating on the 
ironies of fate. 

Pvt. Eason hails from Sillsbee, 
Texas, where he has lived all his 
life. After completing high school, 
he was employed in the nearby oil 
fields as a rigger, a position he held 
up to the time he entered the 
service. 

The furlough he had in April was 
the first time that he had been home 
in a long time, and it gave him an 
opportunity to see his 19 months old 
daughter Katherine, for the first 
time. In addition to Katherine, he 
also has two more small daughters 
and two sons, and the family lives in 
Sillsbee. 

Despite the fate that hard luck 
overtook him on his last hunting 
trip, Pvt. Eason still likes that sport, 
and is anticipating another hunting 
trip, preferably one where there are 
no fences! 
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A welcome is extended T/5th 
Grade Walter H. Spencer who joined 
the detachment during the week. 

♦ * * 

The Best of Luck is wished Pvt. 
Aubrey W. Birkelbach who was 
transferred during the week. 

* * * 

Furloughs are still the order of 
the day—if you can get one—and 
the fortunates this week are Priv¬ 
ates Howard F. Dover, Willie D. 
Caldron, Ralph G. Steinkellner and 
Jose T. Zagoles who received four¬ 
teen days: Private Erik D. Flamer 
with seve ndays and Sergeant Wil¬ 
liam H. Schlichter who reecived five 
days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Leonard Bell, just back 
from a furlough, says that the city 
of Los Angeles is as good as ever. 

Sgt. Lou Slott trying to sell mem¬ 
bers of the detachment on the merits 

of eating vitamin tablets. 

♦ * * 


2nd Lieut. ALFRED L. TARO, M.A.C. 
Assistant to the Assistant Adjutant 
★ ★ ★ 


Pvt. Irving Halman, an enlisted 
instructor of the laboratory school, 
and Pvt. William H. Henderson, a 
clerk at school headquarters, were 
transferred early this week to a 
Port of Embarkation, for active duty 
aboard an Army transport. 

* * ♦ 

Very interesting to see—S/Sgt. 
Herman R. Knoller, with dilated 
dollar signs for pupils, focusing on 
the “Pisces twins/’ Shedoudy and 
Hervin. Herman says he is selling 
his Oldsmobile cheap, but his defi¬ 
nition of the word “cheap” has 
Webster spinning in his grave' and 
the OPA bloodhounds dose on his 
heels. 

• * • 

Cpl. Leo E. Schutz, Jr., a former 
member of this detachment was a 
visitor here over the holidays, after 
completing his initial cruise to the 
land “Down Under.” 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


THE LOW MAN ON ANY TOTEM POLE 
RANKS ALL ASSISTANT ADJUTANTS 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
SCHOOLS 


Certain members of the detach 
who had Washington in the Rose 
Bowl game took a bit of a trimming 
atfer the New Year’s Day debacle. 

Private Earl Donovan standing in 
the rain hustling empty cartons with 

a clean-up crew. 

* * * 

Large bags under many eyes were 
seen on the New Year’s morning. 

One man was reported to have 
gulped down five glasses of tomato 
juice, in the PX grill! 

* * * 

Rumdr has it that Sgt. Buford Fol¬ 
som has increased his cigar smoking 
quota for the coming year! 

* * * 

T/4th Grade Harold Junso seems 
to be walking in the clouds since 

his recent wedding. 

* * ♦ 

The halls of Letterman once again 
ring with the melodious voice of Sgt. 
“Junior” Boland, recently returned 
from a train ride.. 

* * • 

A goose the size of a small air¬ 
plane was carted home by Sgt. 
Adolph Gaydos after his last hunt¬ 
ing expedition. 

* * • 

The gleam in the eye of Pvt. Floyd 
Tilton when he gives a Sergeant 
the “needle” in the Receiving Office. 


At present on duty as “Assistant 
to the Assistant Adjutant” here at 
Letterman General Hospital is 2nd 
Lieutenant Alfred L. Taro, M.A.C. 
Lieutenant Taro is attached to the 
Medical Replacement Pool, and at 
present is on temporary duty in 
various Administrative branches of 
Letterman, and is learning the “in¬ 
side workings” of a busy Army hos¬ 
pital. To date, he has spent one 
month in the Medical Detachment 
Headquarters, a month in Person¬ 
nel, a month in the Hospital Mess, 
and at present is in the Adjutant’s 
office. 

Lieutenant Taro hails from Ever¬ 
ett, Washington, where he was born 
in 1911. He attended school in that 
city, graduating from Everett High 
School. While in school he was ac¬ 
tive in athletics, playing handball 
and golf. 

In 1928 he moved to the city of 
Seattle and for three years attended 
the University of Washington, where 
he majored in Economics and Busi¬ 
ness Administration. After leaving 
college, he accepted a position with 
the Department of Lighting for the 
City of Seattle as personnel admin¬ 
istrator, and remained with the com¬ 
pany in that capacity for five years, 
when he was moved into the cost 


accounting department with the 
same organization. 

In August of 1942 the United 
States Army decided that he should 
become a member of their fast grow¬ 
ing organization, and he was induct¬ 
ed into the service and sent to Fort 
Lewis, Washington. 

At Fort Lewis he was immediately 
put to work classifying and inter¬ 
viewing recruits, as the Army rec¬ 
ognized his previous personnel ex¬ 
perience and used him to the best 
advantage. He remained on duty at 
Fort Lewis until May of 1943 when 
he was accepted for Officer’s Candi¬ 
date School, and then set sail for 
Camp Berkeley, Texas, and some 
“tough going.” He managed to 
weather the storm, however, and 
was graduated on September 1st and 
reported at Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital on September 13th. 

An added pleasure in addition to 
receiving his gold bars was in store 
for him just six days after gradua¬ 
tion when he was married to Miss 
Kay Swart of Seattle, and the new¬ 
lyweds have found a pleasant apart¬ 
ment here in San Francisco. 

Prior to entering the service Lieu¬ 
tenant Taro served three years in 
the National Guard with the 161st j 
Infantry. 


* * * 

T/4th Grade Maurice C. Dietz, 
T/5th Grade Roy C. Simmons, and 
Pvt. Lawrence F. Rempel, left early 
this week on detached service to 
Harmon General Hospital Long¬ 
view, Texas. 

* * * 

T/5th Grade Rexford D. La Fren- 
ier reports seeing a zombie sitting 
on his foot locker and staring at 
him while he was trying in vain to 
sleep, and he insists he was still 
there when he got up the next 
morning. 

* * * 

Former Pvt. John R. Terrell, a 
past member of this organization, 
was another weekend visitor at the 
schools. 1st. Lt. John R. Terrell, 
MAC, as he is known now, has been 
gone from this post for nearly two 
years and is now stationed at Fort 
Lewis, Washington, as medical sup¬ 
ply officer. 

* * * 

Two enlisted men to join the 
Headquarters section for duty are 
Cpl. Harry C. Newstadt and Pvt. 
Louis M. Carrier. Cpl. Newstadt 
will toil as a lab instructor and Pvt. 
Carrier will work as a clerk in the 
school headquarters. 
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SANTA CLAUS BROUGHT THE SHINING 
SILVER BARS FOR MISS RICHARDSON 



1st Lieut. DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON, MDD. 
Head Dietitian, Letterman General Hospital 
★ ★ 


War Bond Rules 
Confuse Soldiers, 
Delay Deliveries 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

There are some things about 
war bonds which soldiers in the 
field don’t understand. This isn’t 
surprising because there are 
some things about war bonds 
that aren’t very simple. 

One thing that mystifies sol¬ 
diers is the discrepancy in the 
dates that appear on the face 
of the bonds. The bonds carry 
two dates. One is the date of the 
bond itself, the other the date of 
issue. Don’t let the difference in 
the two confuse you. 

You see, it is the policy of the 
Army war bond office to issue 
all bonds within the first 15 days 
of the month following comple¬ 
tion of payment. Ordinarily, the 
subscriber is given the benefit of 
30 days interest, since his bond 
is dated the first of the month 
although payment is not com¬ 
pleted until the end of the month. 

Sometimes bond purchasers 
Start to worry when they do not 
receive the bond they’ve been 
buying on the day they expect it. 
The* reason for these delays is 
that sometimes complete infor¬ 
mation is lacking by the war 
bond office. However, if your 
bond is more than 15 days late 
you should make inquiry at the 
war bond office so that the records 
may be checked. 



The “Squander Bug” is that 
unpredictable urge which tells 
you to go ahead and throw your 
money away—that just buying 
one more thing won’t add to in¬ 
flation, or help create a shortage 
of goods. Don’t listen to the 
“Squander Bug.” He’s all set 
to gobble up every dollar he 
can. He thrives on your ex¬ 
travagance. Starve him with 
War Bonds 1 


Anchor Catches Jeep—Honest! 

New Hebrides (CNS)—A 
freighter hauled up its anchor 
here and found it had hooked a 
jeep lost overboard months be- 


When “Merry Christmas” was be¬ 
ing said around the hospital during 
the Christmas season, First Lieu¬ 
tenant Dorothy M. Richardson, Med¬ 
ical Department Dietitian, was also 
receiving congratulations for the re¬ 
cent acquisition of First Lieutenant 
silver bars in place of the gold bars 
of Second Lieutenant. Lieutenant 
Richardson’s new appointment be¬ 
came effective December 21 and 
with it she succeeds First Lieuten¬ 
ant Eleanor Mitchell as Head Dieti¬ 
tian. 

In succeeding Miss Mitchell, Lieu¬ 
tenant Richardson became the sec¬ 
ond dietitian in hospital history to 
wear the bars of First Lieutenant 
and as the dietitian with the most 
service at Letterman it is fitting that 
she assume the new honors of Chief 
Dietitian. 

Miss Richardson arrived for duty 
at Letterman on March 15, 1941 and 
it was her first assignment to duty 
with the Army as a Civil Service 
employee. However, late in 1942 
under a newly-enacted regulation 
which permitted dietitians to attain 
a commissioned rank in the Army, 
Miss Richardson became Lieutenant 
Richardson. 


★ 

As has been customary at the hos¬ 
pital each dietitian is assigned to 
specific duty in the Dietetics De¬ 
partment and then after a few 
months service in that capacity is 
rotated so that at the end of the 
year each person has had a well 
rounded experience in every field 
of dietetics. And with Miss Richard¬ 
son’s appointment she assumes 
charge of the entire department. 

Miss Richardson is from the gold¬ 
mining town of Cripple Creek, Colo¬ 
rado—situated at base of Pikes 
Peak. She received her elementary 
schooling in Cripple Creek and then 
attended Colorado Women ! s College, 
Denver, Colorado, where she re¬ 
mained for one year. She then trans¬ 
ferred to Colorado State College at 
Fort Collins, Colorado where she 
received her Bachelors Degree in 
Science. Lieutenant Richardson then 
went to Doctor Groves L.D.S. Hos¬ 
pital in Salt Lake City, Utah for a 
one year interneship in dietetics be¬ 
fore she was accepted for duty at 
Letterman. 

Bowling constitutes the high light 
in sports and relaxation for Miss 
Richardson who, in company with 
other Dietitians, tries to bowl as 
often as possible. 


H. S. Students Benefit 
By Pre-Induction 
Training Course 

Of more than 170,000 16- and 17- 
year-old boys in the eight Western 
states the majority are now enrolled 
in one or more voluntary Pre-In¬ 
duction Training courses in the high 
schools, it was announced recently 
at the headquarters of the Ninth 
Service Command, Army Service 
Forces, at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

Voluntary Pre-Induction Training 
to prepare students for more effec¬ 
tive service in the armed forces is 
now in its second year. In August, 
1942, Lieutenant General Brehon B. 
Somervell, Commanding General of 
the Army Service Forces, told edu¬ 
cators at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., “the schools of America must 
become Pre-Induction Training Cen¬ 
ters for our armed forces, leaving 
the armed forces free to train men 
in the combat application of the 
training that schools give.” 

Army courses now available in 
most high schools include not only 
physical health and fitness, orienta¬ 
tion to the Army, basic English and 
basic mathematics, needs of every 
soldier, but also special courses in 
fundamentals of electricity, shop 
work, radio, automotive mechanics, 
and machines. Vocational and trade 
schools and departments are offer¬ 
ing Pre-Induction Training courses 
in various Army specialties includ¬ 
ing auto mechanics, machine shop 
practice, aircraft maintenance, and 
electrical signal communications, 
and special courses are offered by 
various civilian training agencies in 
driver education, Army Clerical 
Procedure, radio code practice, and 
physics. The special courses are de¬ 
signed to lay the foundation for the 
training for one or more of approxi¬ 
mately 90 per cent of the 650 mili¬ 
tary occupational specialties of the 
modern Army where nine out of 
10 men must be trained specialists. 

The announcement emphasized 
that the Army was not attempting 
to militarize the schools, but to work 
with existing educational (institu¬ 
tions in determining . Army needs, 
leaving to the schools the problems 
of meeting these needs on a volun¬ 
tary basis and by their own teach¬ 
ing methods. 

Officers at Army Reception Cen¬ 
ters record all Pre-Induction Train¬ 
ing on the soldier’s permanent rec¬ 
ord card. This training is taken into 
consideration in making assignments 
to further training and Army jobs. 
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News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Atlanta, Ga. (CNS)—A man 
tore up to a crowded hosiery 
counter in a downtown depart¬ 
ment store and hollered “Give 
me two dozen of those nylon 
stockings that just came in.” The 
clerk looked at him blankly. “In 
that box!” shouted the man, 
pointing at a crate in the corner. 
Before the clerk could reply, 
dozens of female hands ripped 
open the crate, which was empty. 
“Joke!” said the stranger, walk¬ 
ing away. 

Boston (CNS)—The police here 
were seeking two thieves. One of 
them stole a hearse and the other 
stole a harp. 



Chicago (CNS)—Victor, a funny 
monkey, picked the lock on his 
cage at the University of Illinois 
Medical School, stuffed a sink 
drain with carrots, covered them 
with paper and weighted the 
paper down with a steel scraper. 
Then he turned on the water, 
scampered back to his cage and 
sat there smiling. Occupants of 
the floor below got mighty wet 
that night. 

Buffalo, N. Y. (CNS)—To pre¬ 
vent the spread of colds, killjoy 
Francis Fronczak, health com¬ 
missioner, suggested that “No 
Kissing” signs be suspended from 
holiday mistletoe all over Buffalo. 


Denver, Col. (CNS)—Alarmed 
by stories of night-time attacks 
by men, women here are carrying 
around concealed weapons at 
night. One told police she had a 
tear-gas gun. Another carried a 
blackjack, a third a jack-knife. 
One simply whetted her butter 
knife to a dagger-edge and 
sheathed it in her stocking. 

Detroit (CNS) — Mail carrier 
Joseph Chichowski pleaded guilty 
of disposing of his mail load by 
dumping it into an ash can. “It 
got too heavy to carry,” he ex¬ 
plained. 

Elberton, Ga. (CNS)—Beset by 
manpower problems, barber Paul 
Webb has put his 11-year-old son 
to work lathering faces in his 
barber shop. The customers were 
afraid at first but now prefer the 
kid's razor technique. 

Hollywood (CNS)—Local resi¬ 
dents thought a new B film 
opened here the other night. A 
skunk died at the corner of Hol¬ 
lywood and Vine. 

Johnson City, Tenn. (CNS)—A 
man stopped his car at a red light, 
grabbed his briefcase and hurried 
to his office. His wife, intent on 
shopping, alighted from the other 
door and dashed into a store. 
Police found the car with its 
motor still running and took it 
to headquarters. Summoned to 
traffic court, both husband and 
wife said they thought the other 
was going to drive the car away. 


Another unit of this organization has entered the ranks of 
the "T" banner winners. Congratulations are due the civil¬ 
ian employees of the Civilian and Military Personnel Branch 
for their enthusiastic response to the War Bond Campaign. 
As one person, this entire group of forty one arose to the 
situation and increased their payroll deduction to at least 
10 percent. In fact, their record now stands at 100 percent 
Participation and 1 1 percent Investment. The blue "T" ban¬ 
ner is on the way to the following: 

Robert McKnight 
Helen Lund 
June Bondar 
MaryBelle Cameron 
Mary Carmony 
Ethyl Fenn 


Ray Shine 
Marion Amberg 
Margaret Ginsberg 
Elfreda Sweeny 
Zita Kelly 
Esther Grobler 
Carolyn Blumenthal Helen Giviner 
May Bruno Frances Hughes 


Frances Caceres 
Flora Bambino 
Signe Anderson 
Martha Phillips 
Rhoda Broyles 
Mary Bensen 


Evelyn Keller 
Ventura Lozano 
Mildred Rozar 
Pat Speed 

Margaret Trumpour 


June Collison 
Helen Wetzel 
Jane Zobel 
L. Devincenzi 
Rose Gabb 
Bernice Goldstein 
Dorothy Johnston 
Geraldine Landis 
Dorothea Mayer 
Louise Smith 
Bertha Stuart 
Marcella Vergrugge 
Lorraine Young 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 



Hey soldier—whatcha doin' tonight, no doubt?" 


SACKS TRIMMED 
THREE STRAIGHT 
BY VICTORY CLUB 

Since their entry in the 875 
Traveling League, the Letterman 
Sad Sacks have been buffeted from 
pillar to post. The three games 
rolled by the club last Tuesday 
proved to be no exception to their 
usual rough treatment at the hands 
of rival teams in the league. The 
Victory Club lived right up to their 
impressive title by taking three 
straight from the Sacks, who just 
weren’t in the money. 

High bowler for the Medics was 
M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz, who rolled a 
540 triple. Had it not been for a 
143 rolled in his first games his 
other two marks of 184 and 213 
would have given him an impres¬ 
sive total, and doubtless would have 
helped bag a contest. Sgt. Yohe was 
second with a 534, and Sgt. Wilcox 
and Cpl. Marano were tied for third 
with an identical 485 for the three 
games. Sgt. Davis finished last for 
the Leterman with a 470. 

Team members are firm in their 
explanation of the defeat. The floor 
of the Golden Gate Alleys, where 
the games were rolled, were in very 
poor condition, and “hook” balls 
that usually are good for a strike 
missed the head pin by inches. This 
situation had a tendency to make 
the locals lose confidence, and 
doubtless helped in the defeat. Or¬ 
dinarily, excuses presented by the 
team are carefully analyzed, but in 
this case the opinions seems to be 
unanimous so it must be accepted. 

Sooner or later the Medics are 
going to venture forth on a Tues¬ 
day evening and return with three 
straight wins! The entire detach¬ 
ment is anticipating this event, as it 
probably will call for a large cele¬ 
bration! 

Following are the scores for Tues- 


day evening’s 

games: 


LETTERMAN 




Wilcox . 

144 

166 

175- 485 

Davis . 

178 

133 

159— 470 

Yohe . 

196 

157 

181— 534 

Marano . 

164 

163 

158— 485 

Kuntz . 

143 

184 

213— 540 

Totals . 

825 

803 

886-2514 

VICTORP CLUB— 



Groth . 

210 

180 

200— 581 

Kyes. 

176 

1550 

193— 519 

Ennis . 

165 

165 

165— 485 

Parsons . 

161 

153 

162— 476 

Rapp . 

145 

171 

229— 545 

Totals . 

848 

819 

949—2616 
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Miss GLORIA RICH 

New Field Director, Letterman General Hospital, American 

Red Cross 


Miss Gloria Rich 
Takes Over As New 
ARC Field Director 

The new year found the Letter- 
man Chapter of the American Red 
Cross with a new Field Director in 
charge of the various activities of 
the organization. Miss Gloria Rich 
now heads the staff of workers 
assigned to station at Letterman. 

Miss Rich brings to her new 
office a rich experience gained after 
more than two years experience at 
a large station hospital in a camp 
in Utah, and the solutions she 
worked out for the problems arising 
there will be very useful in her 
present field of service. 

A native of the State of Utah, 
Miss Rich was born in the farming 
center of Burley, and later moved 
with her parents to Salt Lake City. 
There she graduated from the East 
High School and attended the Uni¬ 
versity of Utah for two years before 
the family moved on to Washington, 
D. C. While living in the National 
Capital she enrolled in the National 
Park Seminary, a college for women 
located at Forest Glen, just over 
the District Line in Maryland. That 
school is not very far from Walter 
Reed General Hospital and the 
proximity might have had some¬ 
thing to do with her taking up 
social service work. It is worth 
noting that since the start of the 
war the National Park Seminary 
has been taken over as an annex 
to Walter Reed Hospital. 

Like all good western folk, Miss 
Rich came back home to her native 
city. Salt Lake, and once again 
entered the University of Utah for 
her bachelor’s degree. Still liking 
the west, she moved over to Berke¬ 
ley for post graduate studies in 
Social Service. 

In her chosen field she has been 
on the staff of the Children’s Pro¬ 


tective Association of Washington, 
D. C., and later with the Personnel 
Department of the Ford Motor 
Company in the New York offices. 


She is well qualified by training 
and experience for her present 
office. 


New Telephone Center 
To Be Opened for 
Service on Saturday 

Culminating a plan of improved 
telephone service for patients in 
Letterman General Hospital worked 
out by Brigadier General Frank W. 
Weed, commanding officer, and Lyle 
M. Brown, division manager of the 
Telephone Company, a new Tele¬ 
phone Center will be opened Satur¬ 
day, January 15, in the patients’ 
recreation room of the main 
building. 

A feature of the new Center will 
be the fact that trained operators 
will be in attendance every after¬ 
noon and evening to advise and 
assist the men in placing their 
telephone calls. L. E. Kilbom, As¬ 
sistant camp telephone manager, 
will also be on hand to answer 
questions and assist the men in 
matters concerning their use of the 
telephone service. 

A two-position switchboard with 
a battery of nine telephone booths 
will be provided in the Center. One 
of these booths is especially de¬ 
signed to accommodate wheelchair 
patients who can be wheeled right 
into the booth which is equipped 
with a hang-up telephone, providing 
new comfort and privacy. 

While waiting for completion of 
their calls, the men can read or 
relax in the recreation room. Tele¬ 
phone attendants will notify them 
by means of an electrical paging 
system when their Long Distance 
calls are ready. Also provided in 
the Telephone Center will be a 
library of local and out-of-town 
telephone directories and a leather- 
bound guest register in which the 
men can record any comments they 
desire. 

Another innovation planned in the 
hospital is the provision of portable 
(Continued on page three) 
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Service Command to 
Function on Model of 
Army Service Forces 

Military functions and activities 
of Headquarters Ninth Service 
Command have been realigned in a 
move to parallel Army Service 
Forces’ operations in Washington, it 
was announced recently by Major 
General David McCoach Jr., Com¬ 
manding General, at his Command 
Headquarters, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

The readjustment of functional 
operations at Headquarters now 
correspond with those of the ASF 
and will be extended to all camps, 
posts, and stations within the 
Command. 

“Realignment of this Service Com¬ 
mand is based upon the changing 
needs of the war effort and will 
result in increased efficiency in 
operating methods,” declared Gen¬ 
eral McCoach. 

“Reorganization of Headquarters 
was carried out in compliance with 
the Army Service Forces’ policy of 
placing direct delegation of author¬ 
ity and responsibility in well- 
defined administrative and com¬ 
mand channels of the Service 
Command,” he said. 

The new program of organization 
became effective December 31, 1943. 

Missions of the Service Command, 
a field agency of the Army Service 
Forces, consist of performance of 
the administrative, training, hos¬ 
pitalization, sanitation, housing, 
transportation, real estate, repairs, 
and numerous other assigned war¬ 
time functions. 

Readjustment of the organization 
of posts, camps and stations under 
the jurisdiction of the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command to conform with the 
ASF policy are now also in progress 
throughout the eight Western 
States, within the geographic boun¬ 
daries of the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand, General McCoach explained. 

Within 30 days all of these in¬ 
stallations are expected to have 
their realignment program com¬ 
pleted and in'operation, he added. 

Realignment of activities at head¬ 
quarters and throughout the com¬ 
mand not only will cut employment 
to a minimum and release military 
personnel for field duty but also 
will increase efficiency by simplifi¬ 
cation of operations. 

Under the new program Colonels 
John H. Wislon and Alfred P. Kit- 
son remain as Chief of Staff and 
Deputy Chief of Staff, respectively. 



THE FIRST GROUP OF PATIENTS 
To make a tour of San Francisco bay as the guests of the 
Commanding General, San Francisco Port of Embarkation. 
The General put his inspection boat at the service of the war 
wounded men for a two hour trip past points of interest. In 
the photo Brig. Gen. F. W. Weed is shown with Col. F. S. 
Gillaspie, of the Royal Army Medical Corps, and 1st Lieut. 
Gladys Crosno, Assistant to the Principal Chief Nurse at 
Letterman. 



Fort Douglas Opens 
New Medical Basic 
Training Center 

Inauguration of the Ninth Service 
Command Medical Basic Training 
Center at Fort Douglas, Utah, was 
made this week as 100 recruits, 
recently processed at reception cen¬ 
ter, entered the initials stages of an 
eight week course in medical 
training. 

The new training program calls 
for the graduation of 100 men every 
eight weeks. Graduates will be 
available to various hospitals' and 
medical units in the Western States 
as replacements for men sent over¬ 
seas or given other duties. 

Lieutenant Luther Davis, formerly 
Post Surgeon at Boise Barracks, 
Idaho, has been designated as com¬ 
manding officer of the center. 

Also from Boise Barracks are the 
ep officers and men who make up 
the instructional and administrative 
sections of the organization. 

The schedule of training will in¬ 
clude basic military training, basic 
medical training, medical field work, 
and general first aid. The men will 
receive 48 hours of instruction 
weekly, with an additional 52 hours 
of night instruction distributed over 
the eight week training period. In 
addition to the theory instruction, 
it is contemplated that a one week 
period of practical experience will 
be given each man at the Fort 
Douglas Reception Center, which 
under present arrangement, will 
feed and house the trainees. While 
administrative supervision of the 
unit will be under the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command Medical Division, 
actual training will be under the 
direction of the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand’s Military Training Division. 



To Captain and Mrs. George E. 
Baker, a baby boy, Donald Charles, 
bom 9th January, weight nine 
pounds five ounces. 


Lieut. JAMES N. MILLER 


To Technician Third Grade and 


Has two well known visitors at his bedside. If anyone does 
not recognize them—they are George Burns and Gracie 

Allen. 


Mrs. Peter L. Curtis, a baby girl, 
Pomela Jane, born 7 th January, 
weight six pounds eleven ounces. 
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LETTERMAN PERSONNEL THIRTY YEARS AGO 


is shown in this picture in which Colonel L. C. Ogg, Chief of 
the Dental Service appears when he was then Acting Dental 
Surgeon at the Hospital. Attempts to identify all personnel, 
which includes the Non-Commissioned Officers in the last 
row and three officers in the front row were without success. 
Identification as far as possible follows—L to R front row; 
first two officers unidentified—Captain S. J. Morris, M. C., 
now Colonel, Retired; Major R. F. Metcalf, M. C., now Briga¬ 
dier General, Retired; Lieutenant Colonel J. Glennon, M. C., 


Commanding Officer, Letterman, Later Brigadier General, 
now deceased; Captain Charles F. Morse, M. C., now Colonel, 
Retired; Captain J. I. Mabee, M. C., now Colonel, Retired; 
last officer is unidentified. In the second row is Colonel Ogg; 
second is Lieutenant W. T. Sheep, M. C., now Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral, Commanding Lawson General Hospital and third is Act¬ 
ing Dental Surgeon, J. G. Morning Star, later Major, D. C., 
now deceased. 


9th Service Command 
A.S.T.P. Graduates 
All Over The World 

Twenty-nine universities and col¬ 
leges within the geographic limits 
of the Ninth Service Command, 
since activities of the Army special¬ 
ized Training Program nearly a 
year ago, graduated approximately 
15 per cent of the country’s soldier- 
students now assigned to responsible 
duties in practically all parts of the 
world. 

In a report submitted today to 
Major General David McCoach Jr., 
Commanding General of the Ninth 
Service Command, Army Service 
Forces, at Fort Douglas, Utah, it was 
revealed that of the 5000 trainees 
who have completed specialized 
courses at educational institutions 


throughout the country more than 
several hundred of them were 
graduated from Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand training units attached to uni¬ 
versities and colleges in the eight 
Western States which comprise the 
Command. 

Present enrollment of soldier- 
students throughout the command 
totals nearly 15,000 stated Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel Daniel F. Jones, Army 
Specialized Training Division head, 
in his report to General McCoach. 
The report was submitted in con¬ 
nection with the recent realignment 
of Headquarters Ninth Service 
Command based upon the changing 
needs of the war effort. Reorgan¬ 
ization of headquarters resulted in 
the Army Specialized Training Di¬ 
vision, formerly the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Branch, being placed 
under the command of the Director 


of Military Training. The ASTP 
estimated production schedule in 
this Command calls for a graduation 
class turnover of 2000 trainees 
monthly by June 1, this year. The 
national rate of graduates will ex¬ 
ceed 10,000 by that time. 

Trainees, who are enrolled in 
languages, engineering and several 
professional field subject courses, 
are selected through competitive 
examination and only soldiers with 
the highest qualifications and abil¬ 
ities are eligible for admission for 
specialized training. Available to 
accepted trainees are 17 different 
area and language courses, seven 
engineering courses as well as 
numerous professional field sub¬ 
jects, ranging from 9 to 18 months. 
The soldiers’ work week is estab¬ 
lished at 61 hours of which 25 is 
spent in lecture, 25 in study, 6 in 


MORE ABOUT 
NEW PHONE CENTER 


(Continued from Page One) 

bedside telephones in certain wards 
for use of men who are unable to 
leave their beds. 

In announcing the new service 
arrangements, Brown acknowledged 
the helpful cooperation given by 
General Weed in working out the 
plans which were detailed for his 
review by N. A. De Stefano, Tele¬ 
phone Company representative. 

physical training and 5 in military 
training.. 

The primary aim of the AST Pro¬ 
gram is to train soldiers for the 
highest duties they are capable of 
performing in specialized fields 
where the Army has greatest needs. 
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Edited and published by and for 
the military personnel of Letterman 
General Hospital, Presidio of San 
Francisco, California. 

Printed by the Enterprise Press 
of South San Francisco. 

Unless otherwise credited, all 
photographs appearing in this paper 
are the work of the United States 
Army Signal Corps. 

This paper receives Camp News¬ 
paper Service material. Republica¬ 
tion of credited matter prohibited 
without permission. 


EDITORIAL 

Recently, Secretary of War 
Stimson, returning from an 
inspection tour of three weeks 
in Great Britain, Ireland and 
North Africa, said there are 
"no finer soldiers in the world" 
than those of the United 
States. 

Secretary Stimson is confi¬ 
dent that the American soldier, 
well trained, well equipped and 
with "the determination to 
win," is going to write the final 
chapter in this world conflag¬ 
ration, with many more bril¬ 
liant ' victories than those of 
the past. 

There are a great number of 
men overseas today, spread 
throughout the entire world. 
Those who follow the leaders 
must be as well trained and 
equipped and ready to fight 
with the will to win. 

The American Army is com¬ 
posed of many branches of the 
service, the infantry, the artil¬ 
lery, the signal corps, the air 
corps, the medical department, 
and many others. We, in the 
medical department, can play 
an important role in our fight 
for freedom and can share in 
the future victories soon to 
come over the Axis war lords. 

Let us all pitch in, pull to¬ 
gether, make the best of things 
and be determined to be in 
good fighting mettle, when 
the time comes for us to 
gather full strength and rain 
our telling blows upon the 
enemy. 

(Dep-O-News) 



Last week, on January 7th to be 
exact, 2nd Lieutenant Anne Rose, 
Army Nurse Corps, joined the Let¬ 
terman staff, after a period of con¬ 
valescing at Hammond General 
Hospital in Modesto, California. She 
was one of a group of four nurses 
just returned from overseas duty in 
Australia where she had been sta¬ 
tioned for 15 months a portion of 
which was spent on duty on a hos¬ 
pital train. And she informs us, 
as a result of that assignment was 
finally a patient of the hospital 
instead of a healer. 

Miss Rose was bom in Dillon, 
Montana where she remained but 
for a short time when her family 
decided to move to Idaho. She re¬ 
ceived her education in Idaho. 

She received her training at St. 
Anthony Hospital, in Pocatello, 
Idaho and six months after gradu¬ 
ation joined the Army Nurse Corps. 
That was in November of 1941. Her 
first assignment was at Fort 
Douglas, Utah and from there— 
overseas—and Australia. 

Although the Lieutenant enjoyed 
her overseas assignment she is very 
pleased with the idea of being back 
in the states. She had a short visit 
at her home in Idaho, in December 
but missed spending a “White 
Christmas” there by but a matter 
of three days. She likes California 
and is quite apparently enthused 
with her assignment to duty at 
Letterman. 

“San Francisco is a very nice 
place,” and Lieptenant Rose likes it 
very much. 

Like Lieut. Rose, we bid welcome 
to 2nd Lieut. Alice Safina who also 
reports for duty here at Letterman 
after 18 months of duty at the 1st 
Field Hospital in Australia. She was 
born in Eureka, California, was edu¬ 
cated in Stockton and received her 
training at Dameron Hospital there, 
which is an affiliate of San Francisco 
City and County Hospital. She then 
attended the Munson Secretarial 
School. 

Prior to her entrance in the ANC, 
she worked for Dr. Ankley in Sac¬ 
ramento who is now a Major in the 
Army, for four years. Then in Jan¬ 
uary of 1941 she became 2nd Lieut 
Safina of the Army Nurse Corps. 
Her first assignment was in Fort 
Lewis, Washington and after a few 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<E> SAW 


Colonel A. B. McKie, in and 
around the “front office” and look¬ 
ing very much at home. The 
colonel now has his own command 
at Baxter General Hospital but still 
thinks Letterman is also a good 
command. 

• • • 

Major Sidney N. Tucker being a 
good doctor and a good family man 
at one and the same time over on 
Ward “G.” 

• * * • 

Several bus loads of patients 
leaving for the “Follies Bergere” 
thru the kindness of the manage¬ 
ment in reserving free seats for the 
service men. 

• • • 

Sergeant Wilbur James calling up 
to ask what was due to happen at 
1400 on the 12th. 

* * • 

Sergeant Paul Hecht learning a 
few things about post office pro¬ 
cedure but the hard way. 

* * • 

Pvt. Lawrence W. Fortner escort¬ 
ing four of his special charges to 
the movies at the Golden Gate 
theater one afternoon this week. 

* * * 

St. Sgt. Herbert Goldstein think¬ 
ing up an answer to Jame’s ques¬ 
tion as to what happened at 1400 
on the 12th. 

* * * 

The bond officer getting ready to 
open the bond office for the Fourth 
War Loan drive. Be ready to buy 
yours. 


months went overseas to Australia. 

Miss Safina is the third child of a 
family of seven and the only daugh¬ 
ter in the service with two brothers 
—one who is a Captain and another 
who is a Technical Sergeant. 

She likes tennis but hasn’t played 
for years, and riding. Then she 
laughingly relates her abilities to 
bowl. “It really is embarrassing,” 
says Miss Rose. But her delight in 
being assigned to the Letterman is 
only exceeded by her delight in be¬ 
ing back. 

* * * 

Visitors at LGH on Wednesday, 
last, were Major Lulu Newton, the 
Principal Chief Nurse, and 1st Lieut. 
Al;vina Schmidt, Chief Nurse of 
Camp Stoneman. Both were former 
members of the Letterman staff. 


THE CHAPLAIN’S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 9th, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 


Jewish Services 
Inaugurated at 
Letterman Post Chapel 

Religious services for officers, en¬ 
listed men and patients of the Jew¬ 
ish Faith at Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital will begin at the Letterman 
post Chapel on Wednesday, January 
19th at 1930. Rabbi Elliott Burstein 
of Congregation Beth Israel in San 
Francisco will officiate at the first 
service. The service will be held 
each Wednesday thereafter at the 
sam hour. Arrangments are under 
the direction of Lawrence Segal of 
the Jewish Welfare Board. 


Important Notice 
To All Taxpayers 

Internal Revenue Collector Harold 
A. Berliner came up yesterday with 
at least a partial antidote for that 
income tax headache. 

Announcing that forms have been 
sent to everyone who paid income 
tax in 1942, he added that those 
who need help can obtain it. 

Taxpayers, he said, can help 
themselves as well as deputy col¬ 
lectors by bringing certain items 
with them when they seek aid in 
filling out their returns. These 
items are: 

1. The amount of total income 
received in 1943. 

2. Total amount of tax withheld 
by your employer in 1943. In this 
connection, bring along Form W-2, 
which is the form your employer 
supplies, showing how much you 
were paid. 

3. A copy of your 1942 tax return 
and form 1125, which is the one the 
collector has mailed to you. 

4. Bring recepits or canceled 
checks of any payments made to 
the Collector in 1943 for income tax. 
These are the amounts paid before 

(Continued on page six) 
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Airborne Command and Troop Carrier 
Command Make a Powerful Combination 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Pvt. DELBERT W. KENT 
Medical Department 

Buck of the week is a soldier who 
would rather tramp the fields and 
forests in search of game than do 
almost anything—and that includes 
eating. He is Private Delbert W. 
Kent. 

Pvt. Kent was bom in Cambridge, 
Illinois on the 19th pf November, 
1922, however his family moved 
west to Phoenix, Arizona when he 
was six years old and seven years 
later they again went west, this 
time to settle down in Los Angeles, 
California. It was here that he at¬ 
tended high school enrolling at 
Cornia Union High where he 
studied machinery for four years. 
A natural love of sports prompted 
Pvt. Kent to take part in three 
major sports while at school—foot¬ 
ball, basketball, and track and was 
a football team regular when he had 
to give it up because of an injury 
to his leg while playing. 

After graduating from high school 
he went to work for a well known 
rubber company making bullet¬ 
proof gasoline tanks for airplanes. 
He remained with this firm until 
he received his letter of induction 
into the army from the government. 

On January 6th, 1942 he was in¬ 
ducted at Fort McArthur and was 
sent directly to Letterman General 
Hospital where he took his basic 
training and spent the first six 
months working as a ward attend¬ 
ant. At present he is on duty in 
the Operating Room. 

When this present conflict is over 
he intends to go back to his former 
job with the rubber company and 
settle down near the hunting 
grounds of Southern California. 


Down behind enemy lines some¬ 
where on a battlefront men of the 
Airborne Command drop swiftly 
and silently. Weapons, from Garand 
rifles to 75 mm guns, fall with them 
to earth. Then havoc begins. Para¬ 
troopers, trained to work with 
deadly speed and efficiency, cut 
enemy communications, dynamite 
bridges, block roads, destroy pill¬ 
boxes. 

The men of the Airborne Com¬ 
mand are carried to their destin¬ 
ation by the skilled air crews of the 
Troop Carrier Command. So 
smoothly do these two units work 
together that they are often thought 
of as one and the same. The dis¬ 
tinction is simple but sharp. Troops 
of the Airborne Command are 
Ground Force units: paratroops, 
glider troops, infantrymen, engi¬ 
neers, artillerymen. They do their 
fighting on the ground. But they 
use planes and gliders as their 
means of transportation. The pilots 
who fly them, the gunners who pro¬ 
tect them during flight, the radio¬ 
men and navigators all are part of 
the Troop Carrier Command, a 
branch of the Army Air Forces. 

Vital prong of the three-pronged 
Airborne Command is the para¬ 
trooper. He is a volunteer from a 
Ground Force unit. His training 
is thorough and arduous. He learns 
how to manipulate his parachute to 
avoid trees and bodies of water. He 
becomes adept at parachute packing. 
He must make a minimum of five 
jumps from a plane in flight. One 
refusal to jump during training 
automatically eliminates him. 

His comrade in the Glider Troops 
learns how to pack jeeps and 
howitzers into gliders. He is taught 
the “gentle art” of dynamiting dams 
and bridges. And he must know 
how to drive enemy vehicles for 
often he may have to depend on 
captured trucks and motorcycles for 
transportation. The third prong of 
this surprise offensive is the fighting 
man of the Airborne Troops. He 
may be an engineer dropped over 
a captured airfield, calmly going 
about his repair job while para¬ 
troops still battle the enemy on the 
outskirts. He may be an infantry¬ 
man, holding the ground behind the 
lines till reinforcements are brought 
up. 

The transport pilot of the Troop 
Carrier Command flies not only 


men but freight. Often piloting an 
unarmed C-47, he must be a master 
of flying maneuvers. Since he can¬ 
not fight back, he must be adept 
in evasion. When he transports 
paratroops, he must be able to 
maintain constant speed and fly at 
the correct altitude; too low and 
the chutes may not have a chance 
to open; too high and the paratroops 
may be clay pigeons for enemy 
sharpshooters. The glider pilot is 
trained in the use of every current, 
learns how to land on a dime, knows 
how to fight as a Ranger. If neces¬ 
sary, he may take command of the 
glider troops. But the Troop Car¬ 
rier Command not only flies to the 
battlefront, its huge transports are 
often converted to winged hospitals 
evacuating the wounded in hours 
from areas where it would normally 
take days by land. 

The Airborne Command and the 
Troop Carrier Command are typical 
of the interlocking teamwork for 
our Army. Together, they form a 
spearhead of action that is helping 
to split the enemy forces and drive 
them forever from their strongholds. 

On an Australian field was a 
brand new Flying Fortress, minus 
one wings. A young TCC pilot 
heard about a shot-up fortress with 
one wing undamaged, at a field 
1,500 miles away. He flew over, 
had a look; decided to try carting 
the wing back in a homemade sling. 
With wing lashed in place, he could 
not retract landing gear, nor use 
flaps. With Jap Zeros nearby he 
flew at night; landed at three 
strange airports for gas; yet brought 
wing in without scratch. Soon 
another Flying Fortress was pound¬ 
ing the enemy. This is an example 
of the originality of men of the 
Troop Carrier Command in over¬ 
coming obstacles. The pilot men¬ 
tioned in the item won the Dis¬ 
tinguished Flying Cross for his deed. 

At another time Airborne Engi¬ 
neers landed by plane and calmly 
went about their job of repairing a 
captured airfield at Munda while 
paratroops were still battling it out 
with the enemy on the fringes! Like 
Glider Troops, they land as a squad, 
and are ready for immediate action 
as a squad. They’re trained for en¬ 
durance, learn to use every avail¬ 
able cover. When occasion demands, 
however, they can ignore “cover.” | 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



CELOTES W. HOWARD 
Chaplain, (Capf.) U. S. Army 

During the temporary absence of 
Chaplain Lester L. McCammon, 
Assistant Post Chaplain, who is on 
leave back east, Chaplain Celotes 
W. Howard, Captain, U. S. Army, 
and at present assigned to the Re¬ 
placement Pool at Fort Mason has 
taken over the duties as Assistant 
Chaplain here at Letterman. 

Chaplain Howard was bom and 
raised in La Fayette, Georgia, and 
to prepare himself for the clergy 
he completed his Divinity studies 
at Mercer University in Macon, 
Georgia. He also attended Ogle¬ 
thorpe University in Atlanta, 
Georgia for his A. B. Degree in Ad¬ 
ministrative Education. 

Prior to his acceptance to the 
armed forces, in August of 1942, he 
was District School Superintendent 
of Osbum, Georgia, simultaneous 
with his duties as Pastor of Chicka- 
mauga Baptist Church. 

His first assignment in the Army 
was to Fort McClellan, Alabama, 
where he remained for one month. 
He was then transferred to Fort 
Ord, California where his assign¬ 
ment to duty was as Chaplain for 
an Evacuation Hospital. 

In September of 1942 he was sent 
overseas to the South Pacific area. 
In January of 1943 during a Japan¬ 
ese bombing raid, Captain Howard 
was injured as a result of a bomb 
explosion while attending to the 
needs of the injured. Thinking the 
“bump” he received to be slight, 
Chaplain Howard neglected to re¬ 
port it and subsequent examinations 
at a later date revealed a skull 
fracture. 

Chaplain Howard was returned to 
the United States for convalscence 
and is now awaiting reassignment. 
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The N.C.O. in Charge of the Receiving Office 
Is One Man Who Knows What Goes On Here 



PAUL B. OTTEN 
Staff Sergeant, Medical Corps 

When S/Sgt. Paul B. Otten was*- 
first inducted into the Army in his 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to T/Sgt. 
Thomas W. Anderson, Pvt. Richard 
J. Magin, Pvt. Marcos M. Alvarado 
and* Pvt. Clarence W. Cramer who 
joined the detachment during the 
week. 

* * * 

The best of luck is wished to Pvt. 
Robert J. Miller who was trans¬ 
ferred during the week. 

• o * 

Furloughs are still the order of the 
day—if you can get one—and the 
for tuna tes this week are Sgt. Waver- 
ly T. Carpenter, T/4th Gr. Manuel 
Gonzales and Pvt. Harold E. Chris¬ 
tian who received 14 days; Cpl. 
Lloyd P. Tevis, Pvt. Rex J. Barked 
and Pvt. Ray Kimbriel who received 
10 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Leonard Bell answering 
the problems of the newlyweds from 
behind the PX Grill. 

S/Sgt. Henry B. Smith busily 
rounding up some more beds for 
members of the detachment. 

Sgt. August Piette, ace pinochle 
authority, getting himself soundly 
defeated in a hotly contested noon¬ 
day game. 

T/5th Gr. John Barsocchini back 
from furlough and still very much 
interested in roller skating. 

T/4th Gr. Carroll W. Marsh back 
on duty again after a long stay in 
the hospital. 

. T/5th Gr. Israel Kulak back from 
Detached service and saying that he 
is once again able to eat. 

Cpl. Joseph Sansome, NCO in the 
message center writing a book titled 
"‘From Yard Bird To Corporal” in 
three easy lessons. 


MORE ABOUT 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


(Continued from page four) 
the withholding tax became effec¬ 
tive. 

5. Bring the 1943 tax forms 
mailed to you by the Collector. 

6. Two representatives of the 
Collector of Internal Revenue will 
be in Room 213, Second Floor of 
Administration Building, on Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, and Wednesday of 
this coming week to assist in the 
preparation of income tax returns. 


home town of St. Louis, Missouri, 
he bid the usual fond goodbyes to 
his parents and his brother and sis¬ 
ter, and set forth on a new life, and 
did not expect to see any of his fam¬ 
ily until he returned to St. Louis. 
However, fate sometimes plays 
strange pranks, and in his case, the 
prank has been a pleasant one. Eight 
months after his departure from the 
family home, his brother was in¬ 
ducted into the Army, trained in a 
different state, and then was sta¬ 
tioned with the 94th M. R. U. at 
Crissy Field, just a few blocks from 
Sgt. Otten! Eight months after that, 
his sister joined the WAVES, re¬ 
ceived her training in still a differ¬ 
ent state, and then was stationed at 
Treasure Island! Consequently the 
Otten clan are still within 10 miles 
of each other, even though they are 
miles from home. 

Sgt. Otten, N.C.O. in charge of 
Receiving Officer here at Letterman 
lived all of his life in the city of St. 
Louis prior to his entry into the 
armed forces. He received his grade 
and high school education there, and 
then attended Vocational school, and 
then business college and finally ad¬ 
vertising college, so his business 


education has been very complete. 
He was first employed with an air- 
conditioning company in the office, 
and then worked for three years as 
office manager for a large duplicat¬ 
ing company in St. Louis. 

On August 26, 1941 he was induct¬ 
ed into the Army, received his basic 
training at Camp Grant and then 
was sent to Letterman. He was first 
assigned to duty in the Receiving 
Office, worked there for seven 
months, and then moved to the Out¬ 
patient Branch, where he remained 
for nearly a year, moving back to 
the Receiving Office, this time as 
N.C.O. in charge, and at present is 
still hard at work on his job. 

In April, 1943, he was married to 
Miss Lillian Hoff of St. Louis, who 
journeyed to the coast for the wed¬ 
ding, and the couple are living in 
San Francisco. 

Before coming into the service, 
Sgt. Otten was a real baseball fan, 
following the Cardinal’s through 
their many league victories, but 
since leaving the home town, he ad¬ 
mits that he just can’t get excited 
about another team, and he is look¬ 
ing forward to the day when he will 
return to St. Louis and watch those 
“Redbirds” take another pennant! 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


S/Sgts. Jason L. Hervin and 
Wendell K. Waite have decided that 
an Oldsmobile is not quite good 
enough for them so they purchased 
themselves a Packard, year un¬ 
known. It is a very good duplica¬ 
tion of Jack Benny’s “Maxwell.” 

* * * 

Major Clifford Rudine and Cap¬ 
tain John F. Schaeffer have just re¬ 
turned from detached service from 
Bushnell General Hospital, Brig¬ 
ham City, Utah. Another officer to 
go on detached service this week 
was Captain Harry T. Haver, who 
left for Camp Lewistown, Illinois. 

* * * 

Enlisted men reutrning from de¬ 
tached service and furlough are 
T/4th Gr. Maurice C. Dietz, T/5th 
Gr. Roy C. Simmons, and Pvts. 
Robert F. Stoming and Lawrence 
Rempel. Everyone reported having 
a good time. 

* * * 

lst/Sgt. Harvey W. Hablitzel, 
school detachment, left early this 
week on furlough to southern Cali¬ 
fornia. While there he expects to 
get some of the much publicized Los 
Angeles weather. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Paul W. Baran and 
T/5th Gr. Rexford D. La Frenier 
made a five dollar bet that they 
would not go out with a girl for the 
rest of the month. 

* * * 

We have learned that Pvt. James 
W. Roberts, Jr., enlisted instructor 
of the Surgical School, had to sell 
his car due to the lack of gasoline 
on an “A” card. 

* • * 

Captain Euclid H. Demers, DC, 
instructor at the dental school, 
turned into the hospital early this 
week with severely strained back. 
Captain Demers injured his back 
while shooting a game of golf. 

Gl Weds Girl in Hospital 

New York (CNS)—When PFC 
Sidney Checkanowitz came home 
on furlough from his camp in 
North Carolina he found that his 
bride-to-be, Anna Shanies, was 
laid up in the hospital with a 
broken leg. But Sidney couldn’t 
wait so, with Anna wearing a 
bridal veil over her bed jacket, 
they were married at her bed¬ 
side. The honeymoon, said Sid¬ 
ney, will have to wait. 
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Navigation Aid 
Is Latest AAF 
'Secret Weapon' 

The U. S. Army Air Force has 
come up with another new 
“secret weapon,” the use of which 
makes possible the accurate 
bombing of targets obscured by 
as much as 25,000 feet of thick 
cloud overcast. 

Described by Maj. Gen. Fred¬ 
erick Anderson, Jr., commander 
of the Eighth Bomber Command, 
as of tremendous importance in 
the United Nations* aerial assault 
on Germany, the new “weapon” 
is probably the most minutely 
developed navigational aid in the 
history of air warfare. Already 
it has been used in bombing mis¬ 
sions involving a total of more 
than 8,000 bombers and fighters. 

Gen. Anderson, who disclosed 
information on the navigational 
aid at a press conference held in 
Washington shortly after his re¬ 
turn from Britain, said that his 
British-based command with the 
aid of the new device, dropped 
more than 9,000 tons of bombs 
on Adolf Hitler’s Fortress Europe 
in one month. 

Another disclosure made re¬ 
cently by the AAF was that a 
brand new German Junkers 88 
bomber has been installed at a 
well-guarded hangar at Wright 
Field, Ohio, where it is being 
studied by engineers. 

The plane was flown from 
Rumania to a British airfield on 
the island of Cyprus by a dis¬ 
couraged young Nazi pilot who 
explained to the British that he 
was “tired of it all.” It was then 
flown to the U. S. from Cairo. 
Engineers hope to learn German 
plane secrets by studying it. 


Time Tells 


If a serviceman is not around on 
payday, he misses his pay. If he is 
on maneuvers, home on furlough or 
traveling, he may go payless for 
months till his records catch up 
with him. Last week the Navy 
came up with a remedy. 

Cumbersome, inefficient book¬ 
keeping will be replaced by a simple 
pay-record card to be carried by 
the bluejacket wherever he goes. 
In theory, presentation of the card 
to any paymaster on payday will 
get Jack his money. 

Army men have long carried pay 
booklets, still periodically go un¬ 
paid and broke. Knowing the ways 
of finance officers and their'horror 
of simplicity, they wagged experi¬ 
enced heads. 

Wonder who told TIME. 


Father of 7 Inducted 

Davenport, la. (CNS)—Merle 
M. Hicks, 34-year-old father of 
seven, has been inducted into the 
\rmy as a volunteer. 


Hunting for Bugs is Really Lots of Fun 
For This Young Technician in Our Lab 



Miss KATHRYN POPP, 
Laboratory Technician 


Peering through the murky half-* 1 
light of a laboratory microscope in 
search of an elusive “bug,” a process 
which sometimes takes a long time, 
is the duty of Miss Kathryn Popp, 
civilian technician of long standing 
in the Clinical Laboratory here at 
Letterman General Hospital. 

Miss Popp is a real scientist who 
enjoys her work. The tedious 
processes with which germs are 
found and identified contain for her 
an appeal which has been lifelong. 
Long ago she made plans to become 
a laboratory technician, and since 
graduating from high school has 
constantly studied and trained for 
her difficult position. 

Miss Popp was born in Freeport, 
Illinois and received her high school 
education there, and then attended 
the Cornell College of Mount Ver¬ 
non, Iowa for one year. She then 
moved to San Francisco with her 
mother and brother, and enrolled as 
a student laboratory technician at 
the University of California Hospital 
in San Francisco. Two years were 
spent there learning the “whys and 
wherefors” of lab work, and after 
completion of her studies, accepted 
a position as the technician in the 
office of a doctor in San Francisco, 
and later was employed by another 
physician. From there Miss Popp 
went to the St. Francis Hospital and 


spent more than two years in the 
laboratory there. Then, in Decem¬ 
ber of 1940, she arrived at Letter- 
man and has been here ever since. 
She has been her two weeks longer 
than the next oldest employee in 
the laboratory, but says that there 
aren’t seniority rights in laboratories 
like there are on railroads. 

Her duties include hematology, 
serology, clinical pathology and 
chemistry. For the past eight 
months, however, she has been 
spending nearly all of her time with 
malaria germs, checking smears 
under her microscope. When a 
malaria case first arrives at the 
hospital, smears of blood are taken 
and checked daily, and as treatment 
progresses and the patient improves, 
the blood is checked twice weekly 
for several months until the cure is 
complete and the microscope says 
“all clear.” 

Miss Popp lives in San Francisco, 
and while v4ry reticent about ex¬ 
plaining where she spends her 
spare time, admits that she does 
considerable horse back riding in 
Golden Gate Park, and also enjoys 
symphonies and plays. Fellow 
technicians in the laboratory main¬ 
tain that there is a wedding loom¬ 
ing in the offing, but about that 
subject she maintains a Sphinx-like 
silence. 


News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Bel Air, Md. (CNS)—A fellow 
bought what he thought was a 
menthol stick in a drug store to 
relieve his chapped lips. Later—in 
a restaurant—he noticed he was 
receiving a good deal of attention 
every time he dabbed his lips with 
the stick. He looked in a mirror 
and discovered he had been using 
lipstick. 


Belgrade, Neb. (CNS)—Mrs. 
Adelia Ward called the plumber 
when the drain pipe clogged. The 
plumber removed 60 garter and 
bull snakes from the pipe. 


Bridgeport, Conn. (CNS)—Mrs. 
Arpad Kansco was seeking a di¬ 
vorce on the grounds that her hus¬ 
band was living with another wo¬ 
man. “Have you any children?” 
asked the judge. “Yes,” admitted 
Mrs. Kansco, “seventeen.” 


Chicago (CNS)—Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander Stewart made sure that 
there would be no slip-up in the 
marriage of their daughter, Eliza¬ 
beth, to Ens. Roy Roberts. Mr. and 
Mrs. Stewart, both ordained min¬ 
isters, performed the nuptials 
themselves. 


Hyde Park, N. Y. (CNS)—Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt has deeded his an¬ 
cestral home and 33 acres of his 
land here to the United States 
government. The famed home, 
which will become a national his¬ 
toric site, banks on the Hudson 
River near Poughkeepsie. 

Kingfield, Me. (CNS)—Mrs. 
Arthur G. Woodward heard a 
crash of glass in the cellar. She 
investigated, found a raccoon lap¬ 
ping up the remnants of a bottle 
of Scotch. 


Melrose Park, Pa. (CNS)—The 
Union Society for the Detection 
of Horse Thieves and the Re¬ 
covery of Stolen Property can¬ 
celled its annual meeting when 
it discovered that there weren’t 
any horse thieves around any 
more and that all the town’s 
horses were working. 


Bread on the Water 

The sergeant was getting nowhere 
fast with his platoon on the drill 
field. He halted them in disgust. 

“You know,’ he said, “I onc’t went 
to Sunday school where the 
preacher told us of the joys of giv¬ 
ing. So influenced by the preacher’s 
words, I gave my set of wooden 
soldiers to a poor neighbor kid, but 
no sooner had I given them away 
than I regretted it and began to cry. 
“Don’t cry,” my mom told me, 
“Some day God will give them back 
to you.” And by cracky, she was 
right. I GOT THEM BACK RIGHT 
NOW! 
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Letterman Cagers on 
Long End of First 
Score in League 

Last Tuesday night at the Temple 
Emanu-el Gymnasium, the Letter- 
man cagers, in the first game of the 
Presidio Basketball League won a 
long uphill battle over the Western 
Defense Command team. The game 
took two extra five minute play-off 
periods before the Medics were able 
to pull ahead long enough to win 
by the slender margin of one point 
—54 to 53. 

Starting fast the WDC team had 
things all their own way during 
the first half and it ended at a 28- 
14. The game appeared to be a 
cinch win for them. 

During the last two periods how¬ 
ever, Missildine, Ross and Slott for 
Letterman began to take over some 
of the scoring honors with Klein 
who had been doing it all up to 
that time and the ultimate scoring 
honors found Klein with 18 points 
—Missildine and Ross with 11 each 
and Slott with 9 points chalked up. 

Late in the last quarter Letter- 
man finally took the lead for the 
first time of the game with o n e 
point and then immediately saw it 
go. However as the game ended 
Missildine had just sunk one free 
one to tie the score. In the next 
five minutes with the score still tied 
he had a chance to win the ball 
game—inly to see the ball rim the 
basket and drop out. 

The last minute in the second 
play off found Letterman leading 
—54 to 52 and WDC had just re¬ 
ceived two “free” throws. One was 
completed and they elected to 
gamble by playing the last shot 
from the side. They were unable 
to score. 

Pietrzak of WDC lead all scoring 
with 22 points and his team mates 
scored—Dorway 13, Garcia 9, Sne- 
decher 7 and Fire 2. 

Soldiers’ Big Gripe— 
Pants Fit Too Tight! 

Washington (CNS)—Two out of 
every five soldiers in the Army 
are sore because their pants are 
too tight, according to a survey 
released here recently by the Mo¬ 
rale Services Division. 

The GIs made their opinion of 
their pants known in a gripe sheet 
issued them by the division. Only 
one soldier in eight, however, 
complained about his shoes and, 
contrary to barracks conversa¬ 
tion, most of them seemed satis¬ 
fied with the food. 



January 1 8th will mark the official beginning of the Fourth 
War Loan Drive. As in the preceding War Loan Drives, both 
Military and Civilian Personnel are urged to purchase War 
Bonds over and above their regular Payroll Reservations and 
individuals not participating in the Payroll Reservation Plan 
will find this Drive the best reason for enrolling. There is no 
need, after two years of War, of going into long and elabor¬ 
ate explanations as to why our government needs this money. 
Rest assured that it will be used in a good cause at an early, 
we hope, date. 

In this Drive, we, at home, are again given an opportunity 
to do our part in the War effort. We aren't among the gun 
bearers but we can be among the gun suppliers. We, col¬ 
lectively, can see to it that every man representing us on the 
battle fronts has each item of equipment necessary to prose¬ 
cute this war plus the equipment necessary to protect him¬ 
self. Unless we fulfill our share of the bargain, many lives 
will be lost. 

It is suggested that cash purchases of War Bonds be made 
at the Finance Office, 3rd floor, Administration Building. 
Captain Wayne M. Akers and his efficient staff are equip¬ 
ped to give top-notch service. For that Payroll Reservation 
come up or call the War Bond Office, room 309, Adminisra- 
tion building, Local 2733. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Copyright 1944 by Ltonjrd Sjnione distributed by Cimp Newipjper Service 


(In Alaska) 



M . . . I've lived here a long time, soldier — but I ve never 
heard of that custom before!*' 


Sacks Are Sad 
Try Hard But 
Lose Two Again 

The unfortunate Sad Sacks of 
Letterman General Hospital re¬ 
ceived their usual drubbing in the 
875 Traveling League last Tuesday 
evening. The drubbing this time 
was handed out by A1 Lapeyri’s 
Lounge team, who acted as if they 
were right at home on the Sports 
Center Bowling Alleys, where the 
contest was held. 

The Sacks started out as though 
they were out to set a record, win¬ 
ning the first game with an 897 
while their opponents finished 67 
pins behind. The Sacks had the 
range, and it looked as though they 
had a real “hot” streak started at 
long last, but the second and third 
games were another story. The 
team lost the third game by only 
two pins, proving that they really 
are a hard luck club. 

A neat 570 triple was posted by 
M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz, high man for 
the evening, closely followed by 
Sgt. Davis who had a 559. Both 
bowlers looked good, and posted 
some fine scores. Cpl. Morano 
rolled a 529 for third, “Lucky” Wil¬ 
cox got a 507 for fourth, and S/Sgt. 
Yohe had a bad night and finished 
last with a 465. His second game 
saw him finishing with a 128 which 
pulled his score down a great 
amount. 

The Lettermen came home with¬ 
out an excuse. The team tried hard, 
but were outlucked as usual, and 
that was the story. Next week, the 
team is “due” and a three-straight 
contest is expected. 


Following 

are 

the figures on 

Tuesday’s contest: 



LETTERMAN 

HOSPITAL 


Davis. 

180 

176 

203— 559 

Wilcox . 

161 

143 

203— 507 

Yohe . 

165 

128 

172— 465 

Marano . 

182 

179 

168— 529 

Kuntz . 

199 

181 

190— 570 

Total . 

897 

807 

936—2640 

AL LAPEYRI’S LOUNGE 


Maule . 

212 

137 

192— 541 

Hagerty . 

146 

200 

184— 530 

MacKinder. 

147 

166 

194— 507 

Sturla . 

156 

166 

180— 502 

Crosby . 

169 

175 

188— 531 


Total . 830 844 938—2512 
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THE MEDAL OF THE PURPLE HEART 

is awarded to Tech. Sgt. Miles A. Whitted, of Decatur, 
Tenn., by General Weed for wounds received in action at 
Bougainville Island, while 2nd Lieut. Norma T. Hamilton, 
nurse in charge of Ward K-2, watches the ceremony. 


Veterans Bureau to 
Speed Up Care for 
Discharged Soldiers 

The War Department, in coopera¬ 
tion with the Veterans’ Administra¬ 
tion, has undertaken action to elim¬ 
inate delays between the date a sol¬ 
dier is discharged for physical dis¬ 
ability and the time he may begin 
to receive a pension or other veter¬ 
ans’ benefits. 

One step which the War Depart¬ 
ment anticipates will be helpful is 
the recent authorization of the as¬ 
signment of Veterans Administra¬ 
tion personnel to Army installations 
in order to facilitate the filing of 
claim for veterans’ benefits. This 
Veterans Administration unit al¬ 
ready is operating at Walter Reed 
General Hospital, as an Adjudica¬ 
tion Group and lessons learned from 
this experiment will be extended as 
soon as possible to other military in¬ 
stallations where physically disabled 
soldiers are being discharged. Thus, 
before the soldier actually leaves 
the Army, he may not only secure 
competent advice on the merits of 
individual claims, but a decision on 
them. 

Already an arrangement has been 
worked out whereby those, mentally 
ill persons who require further 
treatment in Veterans’ Facilities are 
discharged by the War Department 
to the Veterans’ Administration Fa¬ 
cility by one contemporaneous ac¬ 
tion. 

Blinded personnel will be retained 
in the Army in order to complete 
their social adjustment training even 
though no further hospitalization is 
required. This social adjustment 
training is coordinated with the Vet¬ 
erans Administration so that the vo¬ 
cation training that they will con¬ 
duct will continue without serious 
interruption. 

At present, there are also under 
consideration in the War Depart¬ 


ment other proposals to remedy the 
situation. One of these is a booklet 
which will explain in very simple 
language to the enlisted man about 
to be discharged his rights as a vet¬ 
eran. 

It is the purpose of the War De¬ 
partment to see that as many serv¬ 
ice connected pensions claims by 
veterans as possible are adjudicated 
prior to discharge from the Army. 
However,, it should be understood 
that there is no way that a soldier 
can be compelled to file a claim for 
pension benefits, although his rights 
in this regard are brought to his at¬ 
tention by the War Department. 

In this connection, each disabled 
soldier who does not desire to file 


a claim for pension is required to 
file a statement to that effect. Such 
a statement is not a waiver in any 
respect of any right to file such 
claim at a later date. Where it is 
the soldier’s desire to file such a 
claim, the War Department cooper¬ 
ates in every way practicable to 
perfect the establishment of his eli¬ 
gibility. 

Determination as to eligibility for 
pension is vested in the Veterans 
Administration. The War Depart¬ 
ment has in the past, and will con¬ 
tinue in the future, to furnish that 
agency with all information concern¬ 
ing the individual that is required 
in reaching a determination as to 
his eligibility. 


South Pacific Vets 
Presented Purple 
Heart Awards 

Presentation of the Order of the 
Purple Heart was made last Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon by Brigadier Gen¬ 
eral Frank W. Weed, Commanding 
General, Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital to four patients at the hospital, 
one officer and three enlisted men, 
for wounds received in action against 
the enemy. The citations were read 
by the hospital Adjutant, Major 
Frank R. Day, Pharmacy Corps and 
included awards to Second Lieuten¬ 
ant Sigfried M. Benkman, Army Air 
Force; Technical Sergeant Miles A. 
Whitted, Cavalry; Corporal Francis 
J. Reynolds, Infantry; and Tech¬ 
nician Fifth Grade Cagie T. Holmes, 
Armored Force. 

Corporal Reynolds whose home 
town is Brattleboro, Vermont, was 
wounded during the fighting at the 
South Pacific Island of New Georgia 
last September. Corporal Holmes, 
from Tylertown, Mississippi received 
his wounds in action at Mankin Atoll 
in the South Pacific last November. 
Both men were presented the awards 
in the office of the Commanding 
General. 

Lieutenant Benkman and Sergeant 
Whitted, both confined to their wards 
because of their wounds were visit¬ 
ed by General Weed who made bed¬ 
side presentations. Lieutenant Benk¬ 
man, a native of Oakland, California, 
was wounded by enemy anti-aircraft 
fire during a bombing mission in the 
South Central Pacific Area, Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1943. He was further injured, 
upon return to his base when the 
plane in which he was riding had 
been damaged during the flight and 
was forced to make a crash landing. 

Sergeant Whitted was also wound¬ 
ed last November in the action at 
Bougainville Island. He is a native 
of Decatur, Tennessee. 
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NEW TELEPHONE CENTER A VALUABLE ACQUISITION FOR L. G. H. 

♦-—-♦- 


An installation which will contrib¬ 
ute greatly to higher morale and the 
contentment of the patients and per¬ 
sonnel of our command, was com¬ 
pleted on Saturday last when a bank 
of nine telephone booths as put 
in service at the new Telephone 
Center, in the Solarium of the main 
hospital. 

At 11:00 o’clock, new service was 
open, by the placing of a call to 
Lehighton, Pennsylvania by Staff 
Sergeant George I. La Hose, who 
wished to talk to his mother at that 
point. This initial call was made in 
the presence of Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Colonel Russell 
Patterson, Major Oscar F. Gilbert¬ 
son and Captain Albert L. Moffett, 
while officials of the Telephone 
Company were standing by. 

Once the center was opened for 
business, there was a steady stream 
of patients placing long distance 
calls to their loved ones in all parts 
of the country. The telephone cen¬ 
ter consists of a two-position switch¬ 
board and a bank of five telephone 
booths reserved exclusively for long 
distance calls. One of these booths 
is wide enough to permit a patient 
in a wheel chair to be entirely en- 



THE ARMY AND THE COMPANY 
Stand by as the first call is placed over the new telephone 
center. Telephone company officials present (I to r) Mr. C. 
C. Smith, Mr. L. S. Scott, Mr. S. Nelson, Mr. J. L. Phelan, 
Mr. W. A. Coffin, Mr. N. A. De Stefano, and Mr. Koontz. 
General Weed, Colonel Patterson, Major Gilbertson, and 
Captain Moffett look on for the Army. 


closed and thus assure privacy for 
his conversation. In addition there 
are four booths for local telephone 
service which may be operated 
without the assistance of the tele¬ 
phone attendants. 

It is planned to have an operator 
in attendance in the afternoon and 
eveings every day in the week and 
the young lady who has been the 
first to be assigned to this duty is 
Mrs. Laura Wilkes, who has been 
with the Telephone Company for 
over three years. 

Mrs. Wilkes is a service wife and 
at the present time her husband is 
stationed in far off New Guinea. 
Mrs. Wilkes will be assisted at the 
Board on occasion by Mrs. Ardella 
Smith also long associated with the 
Telephone Company. In the Solar¬ 
ium adjacent to the Telephone Cen¬ 
ter are comfortable chairs and tables 
where the men may lounge or read 
or play games while awaiting the 
completion of their calls. A loud- 
speak has been set up at the Center 
to inform men who might be wait¬ 
ing for incoming calls. 

Under the press of traffic over 
the telephone lines of the country 
(Continued on Page Three) 



THE NEW TELEPHONE CENTER 

View of Local and Long Distance booths placed in service 
for the first time on Saturday. The location is the east end 
of the Solarium. 


Mrs. LAURA WILKES 

Is the girl with the voice with the smile at the Letterman 
Telephone Center. She is relieved and assisted by Mrs. Ar¬ 
della Smith who was not on duty when the cameraman 

appeared. 
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MORE ABOUT 
TELEPHONES 


(Continued from page two) 

during war time, all too often, there 
is considerable delay between the 
placing and completion of long dis¬ 
tance calls. Hitherto our facilities 
for men awaiting completion of such 
calls left a lot to be considered. 
But now with such comfortable sur¬ 
roundings, the placing of long dis¬ 
tance telephone calls will be a pleas¬ 
ure rather than an endurance con¬ 
test. 

As desirable as the installation of 
the telephone center might be, it 
was not brought about by the mere 
wishing. Long planning and a great 
amount of study went into the prep¬ 
aration. The staff of the Pacific Tel¬ 
ephone and Telegraph Company un¬ 
der the direction of Mr. Lyle 
Browne made a thorough survey of 
the means of the command, at the 
very inception of the plan. While the 
engineers of the Telephone Com¬ 
pany were working on their phase 
of the set-up the officers and engi¬ 
neers of the Signal Corps were mak¬ 
ing plans covering the Military as¬ 
pects of the project. In this connec¬ 
tion Colonel Stewart W. Stanley was 
most helpful by taking a personal 
interest and encouraging his sub¬ 
ordinates to complete the project 
with a minimum of delay. Major 
Oscar F. Gilbertson and Captain L. 
Moffett, the latter being the officer 
in imediate supervision over the 
Presidio Telephone system, gave 
very generously of their time in the 
checking of the plans. 

On the other side were the offi¬ 
cials of the Telephone and Tele¬ 
graph Company, on this roster 
should appear the name of Mr. Nich¬ 
olas De Stefano, the District Super¬ 
visor of the Commercial Department. 
He labored long hours and was tire¬ 
less in his efforts to make the Tele¬ 
phone Center a reality instead of a 
dream. He was fortunate in the lib¬ 
eral spirit of his immediate superi¬ 
ors, Mr. W. A. Coffin and Mr. Emil 
Maloney. The whole project repre¬ 
sented teamwork in which every¬ 
one concerned played his part. 

On Monday afternoon the Tele¬ 
phone Center received an official in¬ 
spection from the Vice President 
and General Manager of the Pacific 
Telephone Company, Mr. R. E. Ham- 
brook, who was accompanied by Mr. 
S. L. King, General Commercial 



THE FIRST LONG DISTANCE CALL 
Being placed at the Telephone Center by Staff Sgt. G. I. 
La Rose as General Weed watches the procedure. Mrs. 
Wilkes is at the board. 



Staff Sgt. GEORGE I. La ROSE 
Talking to his mother back in Lehighton, Pennsylvania, from 
the telephone center at Letterman. 


8th Air Force 
Destroyed 4,100 
Planes in 1943 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

A dramatic report on the 
growth and accomplishments of 
the British-based U. S. Eighth Air 
Force was given in a transatlantic 
radio broadcast recently by Lt. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker, the Eighth’s 
commander during 1943. 

Gem Eaker, who now has com¬ 
mand of Allied Air Forces in the 
Mediterranean, told his listeners 
that in 64,000 offensive sorties 
over Europe during 1943, the 
Eighth Air Force dropped 55,000 
tons of bombs, destroyed 4,100 
Nazi fighters, slashed German 
fighter plane production by al¬ 
most 40 per cent and escaped with 
an over-all loss in heavy bombers 
of less than four per cent. 

Bombers of the Eighth have 
penetrated as deeply as 800 miles 
into the heart of Germany and 
U. S. fighters have destroyed the 
best the Luftwaffe could send into 
the air, the general said. In De¬ 
cember, the Eighth broke all rec¬ 
ords for the weight of its offen¬ 
sive against the Germans in the 
west, he added. 

This massive assault provides a 
striking contrast to the first 
American raid on the continent 
from England, last Jan. 27, when 
the Eighth managed to send 53 
Flying Fortresses over Wilhelm- 
shaven. At that time the Eighth’s 
entire strength was about 100 
planes. Today the Eighth is 
strong enough to send 1,500 
planes into Adolf Hitler’s Fortress 
Europe at once. 


Manager, Mr. Lyle Browne, Division 
Manager and Mr. Emil Maloney, 
General Sales Manager, who were 
received by the Commanding Gen¬ 
eral for the occasion. Everyone ex¬ 
pressed satisfaction in the set-up 
as it exists here at Letterman and 
it will probably be a model for 
other Army Hospitals throughout 
the Ninth Service Command. 

Mr. Leland Kilbom is the Camp 
Manager, with immediate supervi¬ 
sion over the Telephone Center. He 
will be. of assistance in any way pos¬ 
sible. 

Through the generosity of the 
readers of the San Francisco “Ex¬ 
aminer,” the San Francisco “Call- 
Bulletin,” <and the Oakland “Post 
Enquirer” a fund is available to de¬ 
fray the cost of a telephone call to 
the wife or mother of every war 
wounded man returning from the 
overseas battle fronts. This fund is 
in the custody of the Post Chaplain 
and any medical officer may certify 
to the eligibility of a patient to re¬ 
ceive this service. 
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EDITORIAL 

RETREAT is the ceremony 
attendant with the lowering of 
the Flag of a military post, 
camp or station, at or near sun¬ 
set. The military formation 
pertaining to the ceremony in¬ 
cludes a salute to the Flag, and, 
notwithstanding the playing of 
a National Anthem, or "To the 
Colors," as a part of the cere¬ 
mony, the Flag receives the 
homage and courtesy. 

Individuals (civilians) who 
are not in military formation, 
render the same courtesy, ex¬ 
actly as described for the Na¬ 
tional Anthem except that they 
face the Flag instead of the 
band or field music, remaining 
at attention. Hats should be 
removed, if worn, and held over 
the left breast; this is the 
simple contribution of the civ¬ 
ilian to the traditionally his¬ 
torical ceremony of RETREAT 
and we do well to pause in re¬ 
spect to the colorful tribute to 
the Flag. 

The soldiers and veterans of 
our Armed Forces, the sym¬ 
phony of RETREAT has a stir¬ 
ring and poignant significance. 

RETREAT brings to us the 
hopes for a new day—in the 
words of the Great Emancipator 
—"That This Nation Under 
God Shall Have A New Birth 
of Freedom ..." 

Therefore, in summation,— 
RETREAT—is defined as sym¬ 
bolic, memorable, beautiful. 
Recalling to us the heritage 
purchased at great price—the 
heritage of greatness; full of 
promise and eternal Benedic¬ 
tion. 

— (Torney General Hospital) 





THE 
OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


Second Lieutenant Helen Holz- 
hauzer reported for duty at Letter- 
man the 17th of January after near¬ 
ly a year of foreign service spent in 
the South Seas. 

Born in New Britain, Connecticut, 
she moved to Seattle, Washington 
and then to California, while still 
a child. She received her education 
here in the Golden State which she 
now looks upon as her home state. 
Her professional training was re¬ 
ceived at the Fabiola Hospital in 
Oakland and she graduated from 
there in 1934, and followed private 
nursing in the southern section of 
this state until her entrance into the 
Army Nurse Corps in June of 1941. 

The Lieutenant spent 13 months 
at Camp Callan before she was sent 
overseas to Australia. 

Her foreign tour took her to New 
Guinea which she found exciting 
and interesting until she was hos¬ 
pitalized in May of 1943. In June 
she was evacuated to Australia and 
then came back to the states in Oc¬ 
tober and to the Hammond General 
Hospital in Modesto, where she con¬ 
valesced until fit for active duty 
again. And now she is happy to be 
a member of the Letterman Nursing 
staff. 

She enjoys participation in any 
outdoor sport but is partial to Arch¬ 
ery. 

* * * 

ist Lieut. Elizabeth Breitung is 
very excited and very happy these 
days about some secret news she 
received this week. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Manda E. Zuber, former 
member of the Nursing Staff here, 
is now assistant to the Chief Nurse 
at Camp Stoneman, and was a visi¬ 
tor here last week. 

* * * 

Digging foxholes, marching with 
full packs, and learning the approv¬ 
ed Army technique for crawling 
over battle terrain are part of the 
training given Army nurses in four- 
week basic training courses after 
their entry into the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

“Army nurses must know not only 
how to care for others, but also how 
to take care of themselves,” Colonel 
Florence Blanchfield, Superinten¬ 
dent of the Army Nurse Corps, de¬ 
clared in emphasizing the impor- 


Evidence of jubilation over the 
promotions which came to our “For¬ 
gotten Men” this week. The twin 
bars of a captain now adorn the 
shoulder looks of Rueben L. Fowkes, 
John V. Galgiani, Lester L. McCain- 
mon, Leonard S. Buck, Robert A. 
Kennedy, Marcus A. Krupp, John R. 
Master, and Charles C. Mohun. Con¬ 
gratulations. 

* * * 

Ist Lieut. Rosaleen V. Kelly, ANC., 
back on a visit from Camp Adair, 
and lovlier than ever. 

* * * 

Sgt. Caesar J. Michelotti more than 
happy over the triple victory of our 
keglers last week. 

* * * 

Staff Sgt. Chauncy Young elated 
over the new and improved projec¬ 
tion booth in the Recreation Center. 
He says he now has room to swing a 
cat though without anV intention of 
that kind. 

* * ♦ 

Chaplain L. Lane McCammon back 
again from his eastern invasion and 
liking the sunny clime of California 
a lot more than the ice of the east. 

* * * 

Warrant Officer Herbert L. Ligier 
putting the pressure on for the War 
Bond campaign—and when he leans 


* * * 

Staff Sgt. Frank S. Pope getting 


tance of the corps’ basic training 
program. 

Teaching self-protection is not 
the only purpose of the basic train¬ 
ing. Newly commissioned nurses are 
taught the principles and methods 
of medical field service and Army 
nursing in order that they may per¬ 
form efficiently those duties to 
which they may be assigned. 

“Teamwork,” she stated, “is essen¬ 
tial in any organization. It is par¬ 
ticularly needed in the type of work 
that nurses do in the Army. Their 
part in this big machine called the 
Army is important. They are con¬ 
cerned with the health and welfare 
of the personnel which make up our 
armed forces and upon whom hot 
only efficiency but victory depend. 
They must know not only their part, 
but something of the other compon¬ 
ents of the Army if they are to func¬ 
tion most effectively.” 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


March of Dimes 

The Annual March of Dimes had 
an auspicious start on January 10th 
at Letterman General Hospital. In 
the first eight days the 54 “March 
of Dimes” milk bottles that are 
placed in prominent locations about 
the post received donations amount¬ 
ing to $152.62. 

The drive ends on January 31st, 
and as an added incentive to aid the 
donations, Major C. E. Rusey, Ex¬ 
change Officer, has announced a 
prize of a three-pound box of candy 
for the ward or section with the 
largest donation, with a two-pound 
box of candy for second place. 

The contest starts on January 17th 
and ends on January 31st. 



To Major and Mrs. Fred C. Wey- 
and, a baby boy, Robert Carlton, 
born January 13th, weight eight 
pounds three ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. Orvil Nelson, 
a baby girl, Marsha, born January 
14th, weight eight pounds three 
ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Thomas J. Wool- 
cock, a baby girl, Carol Ann, born 
January 14th, weight seven pounds 
three ounces. 

To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. Hepburn 
L. Best, a baby boy, Hepburn Eu¬ 
gene, born January 16th, weight 
eight pounds one ounce. 


in a long distance call to Idaho Falls 
a few minutes after getting off that 
transport. 

♦ * * 

Lieut. George F. Morey back from 
his jaunt around the world and 
ready to move again. 
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Despite The Hazards of World Wide Warfare 
Men of Our Army Enjoy Better Health 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private JESSE C, ALLEN 
Medical Department 


This week’s Buck is Private Jesse 
C. Allen, who was born right here 
in the city of San Francisco, and is 
still here in spite of being a member 
of the armed forces. 

Private Allen attended elementary 
school here and then attended the 
St. Ignatius high school, where he 
was very active in athletics. While 
in high school he was a member of 
the football team and also rowed on 
the crew. After graduating from 
high school he enrolled in the Uni¬ 
versity of San Francisco where he 
majored in law. While in the uni¬ 
versity, he was given the position 
of crew coach at St. Ignatius high 
school, and though he only coached 
one year, his crew managed to win 
the city championship. 

When war was declared he left 
college and took a position in the 
local shipyards as an electrician, 
and attended night school at the 
University. 

On September 6th, 1942 he was 
inducted into the Army and sent 
first to Monterey for classification, 
and was assigned to duty with the 
Service of Supply and was stationed 
at Monterey for seven months, and 
then sent to Letterman. His first 
duties after arriving at Leterman 
were with the Military Police force. 
Several months later he was en¬ 
rolled in the Pharmacy School and 
after completing his studies was 
assigned to the Pharmacy, where he 
is now on duty. 

While in civilian life Private Allen 
enjoyed the unusual hobby of rais¬ 
ing tropical fish, but has given it 
up until the war is over. When the 
opportunity presents itself, he also 
plans to return to college and finish 
his law course, as he has only a 
small amount of study left to com¬ 
plete it. 


The health of our Army is better 
than it has ever been. Since Pearl 
Harbor, the Army’s death rate from 
disease and injury has been the 
lowest in its history. With Ameri¬ 
can soldiers serving on all battle 
fronts and with deeper participation 
of the Allies in invasion plans, the 
subject of care of the sick as well 
as wounded soldiers takes on an 
added significance. The soldier in 
this war is exposed to almost every 
known health hazard, but still has 
a better chance of surviving and re¬ 
turning home safely than ever be¬ 
fore. 

The records of the armed services 
reflect their thorough organization 
for health, the bases of which are: 
vaccines; rigorous sanitation; pre¬ 
induction health examination; scien¬ 
tific research to provide troops with 
protections; proper nutrition; suit¬ 
able health devices for all environ¬ 
ments; and ample hospitalization 
facilities. 

The Medical Department of the 
Army is hard at work at present on 
one of its chief problems; the treat¬ 
ment and prevention of malaria. Ma¬ 
laria is preventable through proper 
control measures and does not last 
throughout life. It is curable, and 
does not usually incapacitate its vic¬ 
tims any considerable length of time. 

It is stated that, in foreign areas, 
our position in respect to malaria is 
better than that of other armies op¬ 
erating in the same theaters. For in¬ 


stance reports are that the Japanese 
failed to make adequate preparation 
against the fever and, as a conse¬ 
quence their troops are suffering 
much more acutely than our own. 

The Army stresses that malaria is 
preventable through education. So 
the individuals are supplied with 
booklets, and training literature, for 
guarding against malaria, and given 
lectures and movies in self protec¬ 
tion. 

Dysenteries constitute another 
serious disease problem. They cause 
a large number of hospital ad¬ 
missions in the Army on overseas 
duty. Prevention of this infection is 
almost exclusively concerned with 
sanitary supervision, water supply, 
food supply, disposal of sewage and 
fly control. Sulfonamides are used 
in the treatment of this disease— 
effecting cures of even the more 
severe case in five to seven days. 

There have been no epidemics de¬ 
spite the fact that our soldiers are 
living and fighting in area where 
plague, yellow fever, smallpox, 
typhus, cholera, typhoid, amoebic 
dystentery, and a score of other 
dangerous diseases are prevalent 
among the civilian populations. 
While there is reason to belitve that 
vaccines will prevent these diseases 
in most exposed persons, the other 
control measures are never neg¬ 
lected. All possible sanitary steps are 
still taken. 


ON THE SPOT 



T/3rd Gr. GEORGE HANSEN 
Finance Corps, Unasgd. 


A soldier who had the unique 
experience of going overseas and 
returning on the same boat is Tech¬ 
nician 3rd Grade George Hansen, 
who is On The Spot this week. 

Sgt. Hansen was born in Oakland, 
California on May 23, 1920, and 
shortly afterward his parents moved 
to Hayward, California, where he 
attended grade and high school. 
While in high school he studied 
music appreciation and was also 
active in athletics. He was a regu¬ 
lar member of the basketball and 
track team. 

Upon graduation from high school 
he accepted a position with the 
Bank of America in Pacific Grove, 
California where he remained for 
several months and was then trans¬ 
ferred to Monterey, California, 
where he remained for the follow¬ 
ing three years. 

He enlisted in the Army and 
first entered the service in Mon¬ 
terey, which meant that he merely 
had to walk a few blocks to the 
Reception Center. He remained in 
Monterey for seven months and then 
transferred to Ft. Ord where he re¬ 
ceived several months of rugged 
training, and then boarded a trans¬ 
port for the South Pacific area. 
There he was stationed on an island 
and spent the next fourteen months 
doing “a little bit of everything, 
which included digging ditches.” 
While on this island he contacted a 
tropical disease and was shipped 
back to Hawaii and then to Letter- 
man, where he is now a patient in 
Ward E-2. 

When Sgt. Hansen is again able 
to return to civilian life he is plan¬ 
ning to again resume his duties in 
the Bank of America, preferably in 
Monterey. 



RECEIVING CONGRATULATIONS 
on his promotion to rank of Captain is Chaplain L. Lane 
McCammon, who has been assistant Post Chaplain at Let¬ 
terman for the past year. Chaplain Celotes W. Howard 
(right) looks on. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Men to be assigned new stations 
during the week were Sergeant An¬ 
thony L. Domingos and Private 
James C. Phillips. Much success to 
them in their new assignments. 

* * * 

Five members of the detachment 
received furloughs during the week 
and they were: T/5 Gr. Robert F. 
Connelly, 15 days; Pvt. Philip R. 
Roth, 21 days; Pvts. Thomas G. Po- 
ganini and Grover T. Jackson, 10 
days; and George J. Rusake, 7 days. 
* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Matt Jarvi smoking a new 
pipe and complaining about the 
taste while other people are com¬ 
plaining about the odor. 

* * * 

A bad case of “salt-water fever” 
gripping the detachment. 

* * • 

T/4th George Apregan telling a 
joke, and four listeners doing an 
abrupt about face. 

* * * 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos, the Texas 
man, wearing a fine new wrist 
watch. Some gift! 

* * * 

Sgt. Tony Domingos “on the way” 
but not forgotten by his many 

friensd at Letterman. 

* * * 

Sgt. Paul Hecht doing a “stand in” 
for a commercial photographer and 
now wondering if there would be a 
place for him as a “Powers Model” 
after the war. 

* * * 

Sgt. Edward Blythin earning the 
nick-name of “Blood hound,” while 
he makes certain everyone takes his 
yearly inoculation shots. 

* * * 

The number of enlisted personnel 
who do not know where the new 
Service Club is. 

* * * 

Cpl. William O’Brien explaining 
the uses of the new file fasteners 
down in his “office” in the Record 
Room. 

* * * 

Cpl. Paul “Snuffy” Benkert smil¬ 
ing again after a recent bit of Dental 
Surgery. 


MISS TUBMAN AND PATIENTS AGREE 
NO DULL MOMENTS IN ORAL SURGERY 



Miss MILDRED F. TUBMAN 
Denial Assistant in Oral Surgery 


Miss Mildred F. Tubman, Dental 
Assistant in Oral Surgery here at 
Letterman, is beginning her fif¬ 
teenth year of continuous service at 
this hospital, and since she first 
started, has found that her work 
here is “without a dull moment.” 

Miss Tubman was born and edu¬ 
cated in Munster, Ontario, Canada 
and after completion of her ele¬ 
mentary schooling began training 
in the Lady Stanley Institute Nurs¬ 
ing School of the Protestant General 
Hospital in Ottawa, Canada, and was 
graduated from the institution in 
1921. In July of 1923 she came to 
San Francisco, and has adopted the 
City by the Golden Gate as her 
home town since that time. 

^iss Tubman first came to Let¬ 
terman as a private nurse in 1929 
and remained here in that capacity 
until 1934 when she was called for 
emergency nursing but in a civilian 
status while on regular duty at the 
hospital. She was on duty in the 
Obstetrical Section in 1937 and 1938, 
and in 1939 she became Dental As¬ 
sistant in Oral Surgery. 

Her family lives in Canada, and 
on several occasions Miss Tubman 


has enjoyed a vacation trip home, 
but welcomes her return to San 
Francisco like a native daughter. 

In 1929 she made a trip to Wichita, 
Texas for a vacation and a visit with 
former classmates. While vacation¬ 
ing, the inevitable shortage of good 
nursese developed, and she forgot 
about vacationing and helped out 
by doing nursing in the area. Later 
she returned to duty at Letterman. 

Miss Tubman’s two favorite forms 
of recreation are ice-skating and 
horseback riding. Ice-skating pre¬ 
sents no problem, as rinks may be 
reached by way of the street-cars, 
but the trip to San Mateo, where 
she likes to do her horesback rid¬ 
ing presents a rather difficult situ¬ 
ation, with gas coupons to be con¬ 
sidered. So this branch of her 
recreation program has been dis¬ 
continued for the duration. 

Fifteen years at the same hospital 
has found many new faces, many 
new programs, but Miss Tubman 
says, “I’ve been here so long that 
I feel like I am a part of the 
hospital.” 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


During the past two weeks, the 
Headquarters Section and the School 
detachment have been attending 
orientation lectures given by officers 
of the School. It has been noted 
the high interest the students in 
these lectures. The lectures have 
been a big success. 

* * * 

It appears that those everlasting 
MPs are at it again—This time they 
are after soldiers who persistently 
keep their hands in their pockets 
and are walking off the post with 
only their field jackets. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Frederick L. Beau¬ 
champ, MAC, supply officer, went 
into the hospital early this week and 
has been missed by officers and 
enlisted men. 

* * * 

The Letterman School basketball 
team has been doing all right for 
itself—so far it has not lost a league 
game! It already has played some 
of its toughest competitors—the 94th 
Machine Records Unit and the 234th 
Signal Company. The supreme test 
will take place next week when they 
clash with the 1927 Service Com¬ 
mand Unit but our fellows do not 
seem to be worried. 

♦ * * 

Lieut. Col. Henry C. Shivers, di¬ 
rector of training of the schools, left 
early this week on detached service 
to Brooke General Hospital, San 
Antonio, Texps. 

* * * 

Interesting sights to see at the in¬ 
filtration course—Officers and en¬ 
listed men of the School taking first 
place . . . S/Sgt. Benjamin T. She- 
doudy turning back to remove 
S/Sgt. William H. Vandewater from 
the barbed wire and risking a hot 
burst of lead . . . S/Sgt. Herman R. 
Knoller struggling in vain to keep 
his many caps on his “noggin” . . . 
Officers and enlisted men alike 
crawling through pools of muddy 
water and getting chunks of dirt in 
their faces every time a mine went 
off. Everyone reported having a 
good time! 
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OUR CHIEF OF GENERAL SURGERY 
SECTION—ONE WHO STICKS TO LAST 



Major THEODORE P. SCHOMAKER, M. C„ 
Chief of the General Surgery Section. 

♦- 


Advanced Education 
For Vets Now Under 
Study by Congress 

As a result of several hearings 
held on the post-discharge education 
bill, S 1509, by the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor a number 
of amendments may be proposed to 
the bill. 

However, the general objectives of 
the measure a year’s education to 
every honorably discharged service 
person who desires it plus addition¬ 
al education for not to exceed three 
more years for especially qualified, 
selected personel — appear to be 
unchanged. 

S. 1509 was introduced 3 Nov. 
1943 by Chairman Thomas, of Utah, 
shortly after the President submit¬ 
ted to Congress a report urging free 
post-war education. The committee 
has been working on the legislation 
during the present recess, and plans 
to report the bill early in the new 
session, which begins 10 Jan. 

To accord with all bills affecting 
members of the armed forces it is 
probable that the legislation will 
apply only to those honorably dis¬ 
charged or relieved from actice duty 
after 7 Dec. 1941. The original bill 
would have made eligible those dis¬ 
charged after 16 Sept. 1940. 

The original bill specified six 
months of active service as consti¬ 
tuting basic eligibility. The commit¬ 
tee is considering holding to this for 
members of the merchant marine but 
of changing it to 90 days for per¬ 
sonnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps and Coast Guard, and their 
components. The service may have 
been at home or overseas. 

Holding to the theory of States’ 
Rights along education lines, the 
committee bill will undoubtedly 
specify that the individual States 
rather than the President, shall for¬ 
mulate the rules and regulations 
under which students shall be se¬ 
lected, and that the States through 
their Departments of Education shall 
decide the list of educational insti¬ 
tutions approved for the training of 
those selected, and that the Office 
of Education of the United States 
shall exercise no authority over 
State educational agencies. Within 
the range of the approved list, elig¬ 
ible personnel will be allowed to 
select the institution they desire to 
attend, whether in their own or an¬ 
other State. 


When Major Theodore P. Scho- 
maker first arrived at Letterman 
General Hospital in August of 1942, 
he was assigned to duty as Assis¬ 
tant to Chief of the General Sur¬ 
gery Section. Since that time he 
has climbed another rung on the 
ladder of success, and on 10th of 
December, 1943, he was appointed 
Chief of the General Surgery Sec¬ 
tion. 

He was bom and educated in San 
Francisco and attended Stanford 
University, receiving his A. B. de¬ 
gree in 1925 and his M. D. degree in 
1929. Then followed a year of in¬ 
ternship at the San Francisco City 
and County Medical Hospital with 
the Stanford Service. He was then 
made Resident in Surgery in the 
same hospital for a year, Resident 
in Surgery at St. Joseph’s Hospital 
for a year, and then went back to 
the San Francisco City and County 
Medical Hospital as Resident in Sur¬ 
gery for another year. 

From 1932 to 1935 he was a sur¬ 
geon at the Emergency Hospital 
Service and during the same time 
was a surgeon with an industrial 


surgical service provided for workers 
who were injured while on construc¬ 
tion work on the Golden Gate and 
Bay bridges, which was under the 
direction of Associate Clinical Pro¬ 
fessor of Surgery J. M. Meherin of 
Stanford University. 

In 1936 Major Schomaker began 
practicing in San Francisco and re¬ 
mained in that field until August of 
1942, when he was commissioned a 
Major in the Medical Corps and first 
came to Letterman General Hospital. 

Major Schomaker is a member of 
the San Francisco County Medical 
Society, the California State Medical 
Society, the American Medical Asso¬ 
ciation and is also a fellow of the 
American College of Surgeons. 

Favorite pastimes of the busy sur¬ 
geon are golfing, a game he enjoys 
playing in nearly all kinds of 
weather, and stamp collecting. He 
has a fine collection of rare stamps 
which has taken some years to col¬ 
lect, and he is constantly on the 
“lookout” for a new addition to the 
collection. 

Major Schomaker is married and 
lives in San Francisco. 


News From Your 
Own Home Town 

Brooklyn (CNS) —Mrs. Mary 
Vangellakos walked into Alex 
Marketos’ delicatessen, where her 
husband is employed, and de¬ 
manded to know why her mate 
had not come home the night 
before. Unsatisfied by Marketos’ 
reply, she threw a pie at him. 
Then she hurled apples and 
oranges about the store, dropped 
the cash register on the floor and 
tossed a soda bottle through the 
window. A policeman finally re¬ 
strained her. 


Chicago (CNS) —Burglars broke 
into the home of Wilbur Ander¬ 
son, stole $600 worth of silver¬ 
ware, china and jewelry—and 
Anderson’s $1 alarm clock. 


Denver, Col. (CNS) — Jack 
Starr, a bartender, was arrested 
for failing to carry a draft regis¬ 
tration card. “I don’t need one,” 
said Jack, “I’m a woman.” Taken 
to police headquarters, the bar¬ 
tender, whose real name is Miss 
Jacqueline Moret, explained that 
ever since she had learned to walk 
she had posed as a male. Besides 
working as a bartender, she had 
worked as a riveter, steamfitter, 
truck driver and longshoreman. 


Elk River, Minn. (CNS)—When 

a gasoline truck overturned here, 
spilling 3,000 gallons of the valu¬ 
able stuff into the street, local resi¬ 
dents dashed out to scoop it up. 
They gave up their plan, however, 
when police informed them they 
might be blown sky high if the gas 
exploded. 

Frankfort, Ky. (CNS)—A local 
butcher hung this sign on his 
shop window: “Unless it’s bologna, 
we ain’t got it.” 

Los Angeles (CNS) — Mrs. 
Madge Wilson lost a small fortune 
when she failed to attend the 
funeral of her father, who had 
made that stipulation in his will. 

Minneapolis (CNS)—Charles M. 
Peterson fell on the sidewalk, in¬ 
juring his hand, and he couldn’t 
shave for a couple of weeks. Now 
he wants the city to pay for the 
barber bills he ran up during that 
period. 

New Orleans (CNS) —Working 
his first day on a new job, Bar¬ 
tender Harry Mills didn’t like the 
attitude of an argumentative cus¬ 
tomer, so he threw him out. Later 
he discovered the man was his. 
employer’s father. 

New York (CNS)— The board of 
directors of the New York Phil¬ 
harmonic society gave Conductor 
Artur Rodzinski an unusual gift 
on his 50th birthday. It was a cow 
for his farm at Stockbridge, Mass. 


San Antonio, Tex. (CNS)—A 

local newspaper recently ran this 
advertisement: “Will swap sev¬ 
eral pairs of nylon hose for one 
baby buggy.” 
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94th MRU Loses 
Despite Aid of 
MDETS Cogers 

In a fast and thrilling basketball 
game, the outcome of which was not 
decided until the final whistle, the 
MDETS cagers eked out a 31-30 win 
over the capable 94th MRU club in 
a game played at the Temple Eman¬ 
uel gymnasium Monday evening. 

The 94th MRU were pre-game fa¬ 
vorites, due to their recent victory 
over the Technicians in an early sea¬ 
son practice game, but received a 
rude shock when they met a vastly 
improved and sharp-shooting group 
of players. 

The MDETS, led by Lawrence 
Rempel, center, looked like a cham¬ 
pionship club. Rempel personally 
contributed 18 points to the victory 
and was high scoring player for the 
evening. Team Captain Eugene Beals 
and Robert Martin, forwards, also 
played stellar ball for the victors, 
and displayed fine defensive play 
as well as offensive play. The entire 
team was fighting every moment of 
the game, and showed fine team¬ 
work and cooperation. 

Benjamin Shedoudy, guard, was 
nearly nominated “goat” of the con¬ 
test due to an unorthodox field goal 
he scored for the opposing team. 
During a bit of hot action under the 
basket, a fast ball hit Shedoudy on 
the head, sailed up in the air and 
through the 94th MRU basket! De¬ 
spite this disconcerting occurance, 
Shedoudy played his usual fine de¬ 
fensive brand of ball. In the opinion 
of players in the league, Shedoudy 
is the best defensive guard, with his 
teammate Robert Storming running 
a close second. 

The next game scheduled for the 
MDETS is to be played at the Tem¬ 
ple Emanuel on Wednesday, Janu¬ 
ary 26. Their opponents will be the 
SCU 1927 club, who have an excel¬ 
lent team, and the game promises 
to be an exciting affair with plenty 
of action. 


Wally Kilrea, top-scoring ace of 
the Hershey (Pa.) Bears in the 
American Hockey League, and 
former Big League star, passed his 
GI physical at Harrisburg, Pa., re¬ 
cently. Although he’s a native of 
Canada, Kilrea said he would not 
request transfer to the Canadian 
Army. In fact, he expressed a pref¬ 
erence for the AAF. 




Three Straight 
Make Sad Sacks 
Glad Sacks 

The Lettermen Sad Sacks, door¬ 
mat of the 875 Traveling League, 
staged a startling three-straight win 
over the League-leading Sutter 
Street Lounge club at the Fillmore 
Bowling Alleys last Tuesday eve¬ 
ning. 

The Letterman, at the end of their 
losing streak at last, were out for 
blood, and each member of the team 
rolled smooth games and all scored 
ore than 500 for their triple. In spite 
of the fact that their opponents had 
two men absent and were allowed to 
score their average, the Medics were 
not to be beaten. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz and Sgt. 
“Lucky” Wilcox were tied for first 
with each scoring a 538 triple. Sgt. 
Yohe, who was absent, had his av¬ 
erage scored which gave him a 516 
for second, Sgt. Davis rolled a 510 
for third and Cpl. Morano got a 500 
for fourth. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz rolled a 147 
for the team’s low game of the eve¬ 
ning, but came right back and rolled 
a 214 for the contest’s highest score! 
Sgt. Wilcox’s second game was a 201 
which gave him second highest score 
for the evening. 

Spirit was high in the Letterman 
group following Tuesday’s win, and 
members of the team have announced 
that the next league game will see 
the club out to do a repeat perfor- 
ance. In their present frame of mind, 
the Sacks are going to be a hard 
club to beat. Following are the re¬ 
sults of Tuesday’s contest: 


Letterman 


Wilcox . 

. 169 

201 

168 

538 

Yohe . 

. 172 

172 

172 

516 

Davis . 

. 188 

165 

157 

510 

Marano ... 

170 

164 

166 

500 

Kuntz . 

. 177 

147 

214 

538 

Totals . 

. 876 

849 

879 2602 

Sutter Street Lounge 


Ellovstad .... 

. 181 

181 

181 

543 

Claverie . 

. 175 

175 

175 

525 

Baikie . 

. 146 

123 

179 

439 

Mueller .... 

. 174 

162 

155 

491 

Evans . 

. 149 

167 

168 

484 

Totals . 

. 825 

808 

849 2482 


.fAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


Major LESLIE D. SNYDER, MAC 
Receiving from 1 st Lieut. Bernard D. Ozehoski, War Bond 
Officer, the Award of Participation in the War Bond Cam¬ 
paign on behalf of the Personnel. 


The Wolf 


by Sansone 


Copyright by Leonard Sansone, distributed by Camp Newspaper Service 


(In Hawaii) 


"Do whatever you like for the next hour, orderly." 
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GINNY SIMMS 

Well known Radio and Screen star giving a little individual 
entertainment to Pfc. David R. Brabrook, South Pacific vet¬ 
eran, on the occasion of her visit ta Letterman. From Dave's 
expression she might be singing "My Heart Tells Me" or 
even "Shoo, Shoo, Baby." 

LEO CARRILLO MC AT USO'S THIRD 
BIRTHDAY PARTY AT AUDITORIUM 


"So, You Wanted Out, 
Soldier?" Well, Your 
Chances Are Slim 

Soldiers sweating out a discharge 
many be forced to perspire for the 
duration now that the War Depart¬ 
ment has clamped down on dis¬ 
charges. 

Except in extreme cases, no more 
discharges are being given soldiers 
by the Army. Instead, every man is 
being assigned to a job that suits his 
peculiar talents best so that they can 
be of maximum service to their 
country in wartime. 

Some assignments, the WD found, 
required enlisted men of unusual 
strength, stamina and all-around 
physical ability, but even in combat 
units there are many positions which 
may be filled by men of lesser phy¬ 
sical attainments. Many men who are 
below current physical standards for 
induction are nevertheless extremely 
valuable to the Army because of 
their training, experience, ability 
and demonstrated capacity to give 
service in some special assignments. 

Although the term “limited ser¬ 
vice” is discontinued, this does not 
mean that men formerly classified 
as such will be discharged from the 
Army. No soldier will be discharged 
if he can be placed in a position 
where his talents and experience 
make his work valuable to the Army. 

However, soldiers will not be ship¬ 
ped oversea if they have any of the 
following defects: 

Pronounced psychiatric disorders, 
hernia, class one dental deficiencies 
with exceptions, enuncleation of an 
eye, tropical diseases which may be 
aggrevated, and other physical de¬ 
fects which place the soldier below 
the minimum physical standard for 
induction. (Golden Gate Guardian) 


Hollywood Victory Committee of¬ 
ficials notified USO today that Leo 
Carrillo, noted screen and stage 
actor, will be the guest star and 
master of ceremonies at the all-star 
servicemen’s and women’s show 
scheduled for USO’s Third Birthday 
Party in the San Francisco Civic 
Auditorium, Friday night, February 
4. This is the first professional 
Northern California all-service show 
to be held in this area. 

All members of the armed forces, 
both officers and enlisted men and 
women, as well as civilian friends 
of USO are invited to the party 
with official uniforms considered 
the badge of admission for service 


personnel; free tickets available at 
San Francisco USO clubs for the 
public. 

Carrillo, who started in show 
business in San Francisco many 
years ago with the Duffy Players 
stock company, is a member of a 
famous pioneer family of Spanish 
descent. Originally he began his 
career as an artist on a San Fran¬ 
cisco newspaper, leaving to enter 
vaudeville, then starring in legiti¬ 
mate plays throughout the country, 
including “They Knew What They 
Wanted,” and “Lombardi, Ltd.” On 
the screen his starring roles included 
“The Bad Man” and “Riders of 
Death Valley.” 


Letterman Patients 
Show Craft Work 
To Bond Buyers 

Co-operating in the campaign to 
sell fourteen billion dollars worth 
of War Bonds a group of patients 
from Letterman established a dis¬ 
play of their handicraft work on 
the main floor of the store of I. 
Magnin & Co. on Grant Avenue in 
San Francisco on Wednesday, Thurs¬ 
day and Friday of this week. 

The project was opened with a 
radio interview of the patients par¬ 
ticipating in the display and then 
they settled down to operate their 
individual looms and work in model¬ 
ling clay. All of the articles made 
by the patients during the three day 
campaign will be raffled off to pur¬ 
chasers of War Bonds on the basis 
of one chance for every hundred 
dollars worth of bonds brought at 
the AWVS counter or at the Victory 
Window. 

The Commanding General mani¬ 
fested a personal interest in the plan 
to inform the public of the recon¬ 
ditioning program now in effect in 
all army hospitals and the oppor¬ 
tunity to view what is being accom¬ 
plished by our wounded veterans 
should make for a better under¬ 
standing on the part of the folks 
on the home’ front. 

All of the patients who made the 
personal appearances have received 
their training in our Occupational 
Therapy Department in the past few 
week. During the three day period 
the men were the guests of the I. 
Magnin management for luncheon 
and each received a personal gift 
from the company when the demon¬ 
stration was ended. 
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NEW SERVICE CLUB MOST ATTRACTIVE SPOT ON POST 


From a busy carpenter shop to a 
place of beauty and comfort—such 
is the story of the new Enlisted 
Men’s Service Club which was open¬ 
ed for use recently. The club, 
building 38, is located to the rear of 
the garage; and complete facilities 
for relaxation are offered all en¬ 
listed personnel who wish to make 
use of the club any time until 10 
p.m. each day. 

When an emergency arose last 
January and it became evident that 
more hospital bed space would be 
necessary, the old Service Club was 
converted into the present Ward 5A. 
For a short time the enlisted per¬ 
sonnel felt that they were being de- 
privd entirely of a place to gather 
and relax but it was soon seen that 
the Commanding General believed 
that all work and no play was not 
to be a part of the “scheme of 
things” at Letterman and measures 
were taken immediately to provide 
a place for the men to gather. Part 
of the furnishings of the club were 
moved over to the Field Post Ex¬ 
change and the men again had a 
place to spin their yarns. 

As further changes were effected 
at the hospital and the utilities de¬ 
partment was moved to the Presidio, 
the carpenter shop of the utilities 
department was included in the 
order and the change left vacant the 
building which has become the new 
service club. A larger building than 
the old service club building, the 
new building has been entirely 
renovated and furnishings have been 
acquired to make it a very warm 
and friendly place for the enlisted 
men to gather after hours. 

With the opening of the new club 
all equipment has been moved into 
the building and this equipment 
will in elude even a snack bar for 
the hunry GI. Radios, ping pong 
tables, writing tables and many 
comfortable leather chairs plus just 
about all desired reading material 
can be found at the Club. 

Many of the new personnel have 
visited the club and wondered if 
.there wasn’t a membership fee 
necessary to take advantage of the 
comforts of the club. Membership? 
Any “Dog Face” who sports a pair 
of Dog Tags can walk into the club 
at any time and claim membership 
in this club. There are no member¬ 
ship or initiation fees, and no dues. 
It is the serviceman’s home. And 



THE RADIO CORNER 

Where a combination radio-phonograph is at the service of 
the men in the evening hours. 



THE READING ROOM 

For the studious type of soldier who wants to keep up on 
current events. All of the popular periodicals are available 
for perusal. 


though the Army can’t supply the 
men a “home” in the exact sense 
of the word it has done the next 
best thing by furnishing a common 
meeting place for its personnel. For 
the soldier to be able to put a nickel 
in the Coke machine, (and there is 
one in the club) loosen his tie, lean 
back in his chair and forget the 
Army at least for a time is what 
any man wants to be able to do; 
and to know that no inroads upon 
his privacy will be made by com¬ 
missioned officers and the regula¬ 
tions they represent means a lot to 
him. And the Service Club is the 
one place where he has this privacy. 

If it is professional entertainment 
that is desired the soldier won’t 
waste time looking for it in the 
Service Club. He makes his own 
entertainment or lack of it as his 
moods command and if it is a letter 
home—there is a well lighted li¬ 
brary room off the main room which 
will give him all the privacy he 
may desire to get it written. There 
are any number of opportunities to 
join a first class “Bull Session” and 
if a man just wants to sit and relax 
and think or just relax—the new 
Service Club has been provided for 
just that purpose. 

The club has been furnished 
throughout with colorful drapes, and 
rugs cover all the floors downstairs. 
Radios at both ends of the main 
lounge room provide either music 
or the news; and if you don’t like 
the program on one radio, soldier, 
merely drag your weary body down 
to the end of the room and try the 
other one, and if you don’t like that 
one and it isn’t too much effort— 
just push the dial button and select 
one that does appeal to you. 

A store room has been provided 
also for the athletic equipment at 
the hospital and all education and 
recreation material is kept here for 
the use of the duty personnel. This 
includes everything, tennis equip¬ 
ment, footballs, baseball equipment 
as well as material for the pool 
tables, chess sets and playing cards. 

Adjacent to the main room is a 
ping pong room with three ping pong 
tables for the use of the personnel. 
The interest shown in this game 
since the tables were installed has 
been great and requests to hold a 
ping pong tournament for Letterman 
and School personnel have been 
(Continued on Page Three) 
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Red Cross Is Neutral 
In Cupid's Province 
Way Down Under 

A recent press despatch from 
“Down Under” discloses the stand 
of tlhe Australian Red Cross on the 
mattter of digging up antecedents 
and other pertinent information on 
prosspective brides of American sol¬ 
diers. That organization declined on 
the ground that such action was 
beyoond the scope of its charter and 
poinited out there was no possiblity 
of reciprocation. 

Tine American Red Cross evoked 
the statement by a request for the 
famiily background of an Australian 
girl who planned to marry an 
American soldier. 


MORE ABOUT 
NEW SERVICE 


(Continued from page two) 

granted. Beginning the 4th of 
February, the tournament will be 
an elimination affair with possible 
senior and novice brackets. All en¬ 
tries must be submitted on or before 
the 3rd of February to the Special 
Service Officer. First round play 
will have to be completed on or be¬ 
fore the Uth of the month. Further 
information can be had by contact¬ 
ing the Education and Recreation 
Non Commissioned Officer in the 
Special Service office. 

Another looked-for addition to the 
club is the proposed snack bar. At 
present the only canteen of this type 
at the hospital is in the Post Ex¬ 
change Grill in the East Hospital. 
The average American fellow, and 
GI Joe is no exception to the rule, 
would rather eat than do anything 
—and that includes sleeping. And 
by popular vote of the men at the 
hospital the snack bar at the Ser¬ 
vice Club would complete the pic¬ 
ture. As one soldier puts it—“When 
I am comfortably seated at the club 
and suddenly decide that I need a 
burger I hate to get up and walk 
clear over to the East Hospital just 
to satisfy my stomach.” 

Considerable time and money has 
been spent in furnishing and decor¬ 
ating the new Enlisted Men’s Club 
so that the men of this post may 
have a fine club. The Special Ser¬ 
vice Officer, Lieutenant Hugh Mis- 
sildine, MAC., asks that the men of 
the command think of the Service 
Club as “home” and treat it as such 
—but above all justify the expen¬ 
ditures which have been made by 
using it. 



THE GAME ROOM 

Where leisure hours of the men of the Medical Detachment 
are passed at cards or chess. 



TABLE TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
Are arranged for this corner of the Service Club and then the 
spectators see some fun. 


Civilian Training 
Program Is Working 
Well in 9th S. C. 

Success of the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand Civilian Personnel Division 
Training program, inaugurated 10 
months ago to increase efficiency by 
simplification of operations, was de¬ 
clared “highly satisfactory” in a 
preliminary report to the Command¬ 
ing General of the Ninth Service 
Command, at Fort Douglas, Utah. 

The statement, submitted by Ma¬ 
jor C. H. Kautz, director of the 
Civilian Personnel Division, was 
based on receipt of reports from ap¬ 
proximately 50 per cent of the com¬ 
manding officers of military install¬ 
ations throughout the eight Western 
States. One or more of the Training 
Division’s projects are now in oper¬ 
ation at each of the stations. 

The program was placed into effect 
throughout the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand last June, and was originally 
designed to teach employees in 
supervisory capacities the correct 
method of “breaking in” new em¬ 
ployees. 

So successful was the initial su¬ 
pervisory project that others, all 
designed to effect more efficient 
and smoother office operations, were 
added until now the Training Di¬ 
vision has in operation approximate¬ 
ly 94 various training courses. 

Since conception of the initial 
project more than 7,000 War De¬ 
partment employees in supervisory 
capacities have completed the job 
instruction course. In turn, these 
departmental heads have been 
greatly responsible in decreasing as 
much as 50 per cent the “Breaking 

Major Kautz pointed out in his 
report the effectiveness of the pro¬ 
gram, citing statistics which re¬ 
vealed that in one case 10,200 man¬ 
hours, representing a saving of $9,- 
506.15, were saved through the 
adoption of 15 streamlined proposals 
suggested by 32 persons attending a 
training course. 

in” time of new workers under their 
jurisdiction. 

Pacific GIs Buy 
Steaks for Two Bits 

Sydney, Australia (C^IS) — 

Servicemen in some parts of the 
Southwest Pacific can buy a steak 
dinner with two vegetables, des¬ 
sert and coffee for 25 cents, thanks 
to the Red Cross, which fixes 
prices in American clubs and rest 
rooms on the basis of cost. 
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"Breathes There A Man—" 

The other night a bunch of 
us were sitting around outside 
the barracks, batting the 
breeze the way fellows do when 
day is over and there's a little 
time to kill before hitting the 
old bunk. 

Sunddenly one of the guys 
said: 

"Look over there at that 
scene across the bay." 

We all looked, and kept on 
looking. The rugged Marin 
County hills were a study in 
dark purple and gold as the 
setting sun bade America 
goodnight. To the east, San 
Francisco's buildings stood in 
alabaster majesty and beyond 
them tiny windows in East Bay 
homes blinked at the golden 
rays from the west. 

"You know," said a soldier 
from Iowa, "that looks like 
home in a way. Those hills 
don't have any cornfields or 
grove sheltered farm houses, 
and they're higher than we 
have at home, but somehow 
they have the same clean good¬ 
ness, the same strength and 
freedom I used to see in the 
middle west." 

"Yeah, it's the same way in 
Geo'gia." 

Those fellows were under¬ 
going the same experience that 
moved Sir Walter Scott to 
write: 

"Breathes there.a man with a 
soul so dead, 

"Who never to himself hath 
said, 

"This is my own, my native 
land?" 

They were seeing a mantle 
of spiritual beauty which over- 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<B> SAW 


Sgt. “Sammy” De Mauro (F-2) 
and Pvt. Dan Sylvester (B-2) plan¬ 
ning to crowd the airplanes this 
afternoon with a War Bond program 
at 1400 with Eddie Cantor over KPO 
and a Blood Donor program—“The 
Crimson Shield”—over KQW at 1800. 

m • • 

Captain Rex Clayton turning out 
to be a “one man cookie brigade” 
with his new task of putting the 
crunchy tidbits on the trains. Won¬ 
der which welfare society will claim 
the credit in print. 

* * * 

The new Fire escape on the 3rd 
floor of the Administration Bldg.— 
without a ladder. Yet it is easier to 
leap from the platform than a win¬ 
dow sill. 

* * * 

Eve Allison Willey, first godchild 
of the FOGHORN, calling briefly at 
the Sanctum and tweaking the 
editor’s nose. 

* • ♦ 

Capt. Margaret Knierim dropping 
in for a chat with old friends and 
making new ones. 

* * * 

Mrs. Willard S. Calden entertain¬ 
ing informally at the Post Exchange 
Grill one noontime this week. 

* * * 

Lieut. Ann B. Bakalar back from 
her trip to Washington and not put¬ 
ting out any good rumors. 

* * ♦ 

Captain Herbert R. Mason in the 
act of “throwing the book” at a late 
comer. What marksmanship!!! 

lies the physical splendor of 
this country of ours, a beauty 
long known and loved by those 
who take the time to look at it. 
It's a beauty thousands of our 
buddies overseas know well, 
and thousands of them would 
give a month's pay for just 
such a glimpse of the scenes 
we look at daily—and never 
see. 

So next time you're out on 
the post, soldier, take a look at 
the distant hills, think of the 
farms and cities, the 130,000,- 
000 people who live beyond 
them. Take a good look at 
'God's Country'—you'll find 
it's terrific. 

(The Golden Gate Guardian) 



Captain Josephine Motl, ANC, 
principal chief nurse at Letterman, 
was promoted to this rank during 
the week. 

* * * 

Last week Letterman had two 
visitors in the persons of Second 
Lieutenant Lorraine Ward and 
Second Lieutenant Margaret Taylor. 
Both nurses were former members 
of the Letterman staff and came to 
visit with their many friends. At 
the present time they are assigned 
to the Fort Ord Station Hospital. 

* * * 

From England comes news that 
2nd Lieut. Clara Dudley and 2nd 
Lieut. Helen Calleson, who are on 
duty there, are living in private 
homes and like it very much. They 
stress the point that English people 
are very nice to them. 

* * * 

Farewells were said to 2nd Lieut. 
Emily I. Reed and 2nd Lieut. Myrtle 
I. Griffin, who left this week to take 
up their duties at Dibble General 
Hospital at Menlo Park. 

* * m 

Representative C. S. Dewey, of 
Illinois, addressing the House De¬ 
cember 10, paid the following tribute 
to an organization known as the 
Visiting Nurses: 

“Mr. Speaker, five of the large 
hospitals of the city of Chicago are 
in my district, together with the 
activities of a very well-known 
nursing organization known as the 
Visiting Nurses. The nurses from 
thees organizations have received 
splendid training, and many of them 
are serving in the forces of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
and are piling up an enviable record 
in medals and citations won since 
the United States entered the war 
two years ago. Two Army nurses 
were the first woman to have re¬ 
ceived the coveted Soldier’s Medal; 
two air-evacuation nurses have 
earned air medals; one Army nurse 
wears the Purple Heart; five have 
been awarded the Legion of Merit; 
and 18 Army nurses who served on 
Bataan are entitled to wear the 
special citation bar given defenders 
of the Philippines. 

I should like at this time, as a 
member of this body, to express my 
high admiration for the nurses serv¬ 
ing with our ramed forces.” 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 

Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 

In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 

Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 

Patients Enjoy Follies 

Through the curtesy of the man¬ 
ager of the Follies Bergere, the 
current attraction at the Winterland 
Auditorium at Post and Steiner 
Streets, San Francisco, tickets have 
been made available for the patients 
at Letterman Hospital and other Bay 
Area Military establishments to at¬ 
tend the evening performances since 
the Follies opened. Tickets will 
continue to be distributed to pa¬ 
tients who wish to attend in the 
future and may be obtained from 
the Post Chaplain at the hospital. 

MAKE A RECORD 

The home recording and radio 
combination which was given to the 
patients of Letterman Hospital by 
the Bay Area Hearst publications as 
a part of the Christmas donation 
fund is ready fdr use in the Post 
Chaplain’s Office. 

The unit, complete with phono¬ 
graph discs and mailing envelopes 
can be used by patients who desire 
to make voice recordings any week 
day afternoon. 

A member of the command will 
be on hand to instruct persons de¬ 
siring to make the records. 

THE STORK WAS 
HERE 

To T/4th Gr. and Mrs. Walter L. 
Moline, a baby boy, Peter Leland, 
born January 20th, weight seven 
pounds ten ounces. 

To Pvt. Samuel and Mrs. Evans, 
a baby boy, Phillip Vincent, born 
January 21st, weight six pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

To Lieut. Col. and Mrs. David R. 
Jordan, a baby boy, Michael Reed, 
born January 21st, weight seven 
pounds five ounces. 

To Capt. and Mrs. Robert B. Dick¬ 
erson ,a baby boy, .Terrace William, 
born 23rd January, weight seven 
pounds fourteen ounces. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Pvt. Angelo J. Rossi 

When the city of San Francisco 
recently made a change in mayors, 
a man who breathed a large sigh 
of relief was Private Angelo J. 
Hossi. Ever since his name-sake 
first became mayor, poor Angelo 
has taken a ribbing, and the recent 
change in the city political offices 
has made a new man of him. 

Private Rossi was born across the 
bay in the city of San Rafael, and 
attended grade and high school 
there. While in high school, he 
played on the basketball team, but 
maintains that he was NOT the star 
player. 

After graduation, he took a posi¬ 
tion driving a tractor at Hamilton 
Field, which at that time was under 
construction, and he worked there 
for six months. From there he went 
to the North-Western Pacific Rail¬ 
road Company as a freight handler 
and after several months was trans¬ 
ferred to the post of ticket collector 
on the San Francisco Bay ferries. 
Later he was again moved to a new 
position with the company, this time 
as foreman of one of the large 
freight depots, and he remained in 
this capacity until his induction 
papers arrived. He worked a total 
of eight years for the railroad com¬ 
pany. 

On September 14, 1942 he was in¬ 
ducted into the Army, and was first 
sent to Monterey for several days 
and then was sent to Letterman. 
Upon his arrival at this post, due to 
his excellent knowledge of machin¬ 
ery, he was assigned to duty in the 
Machine Shop, where he is working 
at present. His duties there consist 
of various types of repair work and 
servicing of mechanical equipment 
for the hospital. 

When he returns to civilian life 
Private Rossi plans to continue in 
the mechanical field, and his work 
here at Letterman is helping him 
no end for his future work. 


BOMBING, HURRICANES, ALL IN DAY'S 
WORK, SISTER NURSES WITH ARMY SAY 


They have been wounded in action 
following the bombing of their hos¬ 
pital ship; they have received the 
Purple Heart; they have served the 
sick and wounded of the Italian 
campaign during the worst hurricane 
that ever struck the Italian coast; 
they have tended German and Italian 
prisoners in Army hospitals in Afri¬ 
ca, following the defeat of the Axis; 
they have lived in tents and worn 
khaki coveralls for more than a year. 

These experiences, enough to try 
the soul of a hardened warrior, have 
been all in a day’s work for Second 
Lieutenants Agnes and Madonna 
Nolan, of Oakland, Ill., who entered 
the Army a year and a half ago. 
Only 25 and 23 years old, respectively 
pretty, the girls are enthusiastic 
about the corps that has allowed 
them to take care of the sick and 
wounded. 

Agnes and Madonna have never 
been separated since they entered* 
nurse’s training in Elgin, Ill. As 
graduates they signed up in the Ar¬ 
my Nurse Corps and received their 
first overseas assignment in May, 
1943. They sailed from Africa with 
a Chicago evacuation hospital group 
that received wounded Germans and 
Italians. 

They left for Italy on the British 
hospital ship, Newfoundland, ten 
days after the first landings were 
made on the continent of Europe, 
but before they landed their ship 
was bombed, and they were tem¬ 
porarily returned to North Africa. 

At 3 a. m., September 13, the ship, 
although clearly marked with bands 
of green lights and brilliantly il¬ 
luminated red crosses, was hit direct¬ 
ly. Agnes and Madonna were sleep¬ 


ing together on deck when the 
bombs fell and the concussion was 
so great that both suffered ear hem¬ 
orrhages. There was no time for 
treatment. Donna was lowered on a 
litter to a lifeboat for transfer to an¬ 
other ship, while Agnes desceneded 
a ship’s ladder. They were reunited 
aboard another hospital ship which 
took them to Bizerte to be outfitted 
with new coveralls. 

The two-day trip back to Italy was 
made aboard an infantry landing 
craft which, the girls said, rolled 
and pitched so furiously that even 
the stoutest sailors were seasick. 

Somewhere in Italy they settled 
down in their special tent city, with 
a bed capacity of more than 1,000 
patients, where the nurses were 
caring for twice as many patients as 
they had been accustomed in peace¬ 
time. But their tribulations were not 
over. Suddenly, almost a month after 
the torpedoing, they were struck by 
a terrific rain and electrical storm, in 
the midst of which the swirling cone 
of a coastal tornado swept into the 
center of the hospital area, demolish¬ 
ing every atom of shelter. Darkness 
added to the confusion and although 
at dawn the hospital was a pitifull 
mass of torn ropes, collapsed tents 
and rain-soaked equipment, a 11 
patients were safe. Nurses, doctors 
and corpsmen joined in evacuating 
them to a nearby tobacco warehouse, 
with a barn and hay loft taking the 
overflow. Not a casualty resulted. 

The girls are wearing the Purple 
Heart, awarded to them for the 
wounds they received during the 
torpedoing. They are among the first 
four nurses in that theater of war to 
be so honored. 


ON THE SPOT 



Pvt. Charles W. Meadows 

Our candidate for this week is a 
native son of California who is a vet¬ 
eran of the war in the South Pacific. 

Private Charles W. Meadows, a 
member of the fighting engineers 
saw ten months of action in New 
Guinea where he helped build roads, 
trails and bridges for our advancing 
forces and as is often the case, was 
fighting the enemy at the same time. 
One of his assignments while under 
27 days of constant bombing and ar¬ 
tillery fire was to knock out some 
Japanese pill boxes which were hin¬ 
dering our advancing troops. In or¬ 
der to complete this mission Pvt. 
Meadows and other men of his out¬ 
fit crept towards the pill boxes while 
under Infantry protection and threw 
sticks of TNT into the boxes. The 
mission was successful and his out¬ 
fit never lost a man and they de¬ 
stroyed all the pill boxes killing a 
large number of the enemy. After 
spending ten months in these jungles 
under constant fire, Pvt. Meadows 
was finally returned to Australia 
with a stomach ailment. 

Pvt. -Meadows comes from the 
town of Weed, California though his 
birthplace was Los Angeles, Califor¬ 
nia. He remained in Los Angeles un¬ 
til he was seven years old when his 
folks moved North to settle in the 
town of Weed. Here he attended Seid 
Valley School and after graduating 
from school he first went to work 
for a construction company and then 
tried his hand at mining. His next 
venture took him to work in the 
sawmills where he was employed 
when his induction notification was 
received on March 26, 1941. 

He was sent to the induction 
center at Monterey, California and 
then on to Fort Lewis, Washington, 
where he was assigned to the combat 
engineers. After spending seven 
months in this camp he was sent 
to Australia where he remained for 
a year and then on to New Guinea. 



SUBSTITUTE FOR A LEFT HAND 
Designed by Mr. Andrew Broderson, of Woodmont, Conn., 
who lost his left hand in an accident many years ago. With 
this aid he is able to play a hand of cards and enjoy company 
in that pastime. The board is 3 inches wide, 10 inches long 
and 3/4 inches thick. An elliptical slot holds the cards in 

place. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to Ser¬ 
geant Harold L. Peterson who joined 
the detachment during the week. 

Good luck to Private Norbert L. 
Mathews who left the detachment 
during the week. 

* * * 

Furloughs are still the order of 
the day—if you can get one—and 
the fortunates this week are T/Sgt. 
Lester L. Lockwood, Sgt. Wayne B. 
Bradley, Sgt. Stuart E. Curtis, Cpl. 
Roy W. Zeren and Pvt. Chester D. 
Williams, 15 days; T/4th Gr. Joseph 
Wilier and Pvt. Walter G. Roach, 
14 days; T/5th Gr. Hugh M.' Spall, 
12 days; Pvt. Julius Cippa, 10 days; 
Pvt. Roscoe L. Van Dolah, 7 days; 
Pvt. Ronald Sherlock, 5 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th Gr. George Apregan the 
Romeo of the Laboratory at last 
getting some one beside Pvt. Urban 
Louis to laugh at his jokes. 

• * • 

Sgt. William MacDonald up for a 
visit from his spot on the Hospital 
Train. 

* * * 

How does Sgt. Merle Frazee get 
that part exactly in the center of 
his hair? 

♦ * * 

T/4th Gr. Wallace May all adither 
about a telephone call from an un¬ 
known party. 

» • • 

Pvt. Thomas L. Manker antici¬ 
pating the Friday evening dance and 
as usual will probably dance every 
dance. 

* * * 

The custard pie at the branch Post 
Exchange lasts much longer these 
days, now that Private Elwood 
Kueny is on a furlough. 

* * * 

A sudden surge of aches and 
pains in the detachment with the 
announcement that drilling will once 
again be in vogue. 

* * • 

Customers at the branch PX 
anxiously waiting for the day that 
Private Joe Franceschi puts his 
cigar into a bun instead of a hof dog. 

* * * 

Sgt. Lou D. Slott working day and 
night on the Rehabilitation Program 
and getting results. 


BOB BEMENT IS A VALUABLE ASSET 
TO SPECIAL SERVICES SECTION 



ROBERT J. BEMENT 
Sergeant, Medical Corps 


If the term “jack-of-all-trades” 
can be used to describe a soldier, 
the term would certainly fit Ser¬ 
geant Robert Bement to perfection. 
Since he first arrived at Letterman 
Bob has held many different posi¬ 
tions ranging from drilling recruits 
to wardmaster. 

Bob was born in the city of Butte, 
Montana in the year 1916, lived 
there but a short time, and then 
moved with his parents to Miles 
City, Montana. Here he attended 
grade and high school, and played 
football on the Sacred Heart foot¬ 
ball team, which wound up their 
season with a record of no wins and 
eight losses! 

He was employed for two years 
by a firm in Miles City after gradu¬ 
ating from high school, and then 
went to Chicago to attend a trade 
school for a year. After completing 
his studies in Chicago he returned 
to Miles City and took a position 
with a sugar company as field rep¬ 
resentative. Bob states that he was 
really in the “sugar” while holding 
that position. 

In 1940 he enlisted in the Army 
and after basic training in the states 
he was transferred to Schofield Bar¬ 
racks in Hawaii, where he was with 
the 35th Infantry. Eight months 
later he became ill and was sent 
from Hawaii to Letterman General 
Hospital where he spent his first ] 


♦ -*-— 

year as a patient. After being dis¬ 
charged from the hospital he was 
assigned to duty with the medical 
detachment and has been here ever 
since. 

His first duties on this post were 
with the Military Police, and from 
there he went on duty as a ward- 
master. After several months of 
wo v rk on the wards, he was assigned 
to the task of drilling recruits, and 
many members of the detachment 
learned to “count cadence, count!” 
under Bob’s watchful eye. From 
training recruits he moved to the 
Hospital Charge of Quarters office 
for several months, and recently he 
was assigned as Assistant Steward 
in the E. and R. office, and at pres¬ 
ent is busily putting the finishing 
touches on the new enlisted men’s 
service club. 

Bob’s sharp wit has earned him 
quite a reputation on the post, and 
he has a quick come-back for any 
wise-crack that is directed at him. 
He also tells some tall stories about 
the state of Montana which leave a 
listener doubtful if there are any 
other states in the Union. 

His favorite recreations are hunt¬ 
ing and fishing, and when the sub¬ 
ject of hunting arises he immediate¬ 
ly tells about the time he killed ten 
ducks with two shots, which is real¬ 
ly quite a yarn! 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Pvt. Irving Halman, former in¬ 
structor of the laboratory school, and 
now member of the Port Surgeon’s 
personnel, at Fort Mason, California, 
was a visitor at the schools over the 
week end. 

Many grunts and curious thumps 
have been heard all this week in 
the vicinity of the school supply. 
1st Lieut. Jack D. Burnett, MAC, 
has been conducting evening classes 
for members of this detachment who 
are required to take a course in 
“Hand to hand combat.” Already 
effects of the training are showing 
up — many fellows seen discussing 
their pains and bruised muscles. 

Friends of T/4th Gr. John P. Shea, 
a former member of this detach¬ 
ment, and now attending the Army 
Specialized Training Program at 
Moscow, Idaho, will be glad to learn 
that he is now the proud father of 
a seven pound, eight ounce, baby 
girl. 

Pvt. Richard C. Hauser, enlisted 
instructor of the medical school, who 
for nearly two weeks has been con¬ 
fined in the hospital was transferred 
from Ward “9” to Ward G. 

1st Lieut. Leonard S. Buck, MC, 
is now Captain Buck with his pro¬ 
motion which became effective the 
15th of January, 1944. Congratula¬ 
tions Captain. 

S/Sgt. Harris L. “Burro” Hitt has 
been nominated as “most feared man 
in barracks T-38.” He is reputed to 
create havoc whenever he shows his 
face in the squad room at 6:00 a.m. 

Interesting to see — T/4th Gr. 
Richard J. Herzog worrying because 
he will soon reach the age of forty 
and stating that he will probably be 
a bachelor all his life, and then a 
few moments later receiving a tele¬ 
phone call from a certain soft 
spoken, young lady. 

S/Sgt. Benjamin T. Schedoudy 
purchased early this week, Corporal 
Walter E. Pulling’s Buick car. Since 
the acquisition of said property, Sgt. 
Shedoudy has had an average of 
one flat tire a day. Someone has 
already suggested changing his ini¬ 
tials from “B. T.” to “F. T.” — “Flat 
Tire” Shedoudy. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 

This is the first of a series of 
articles entitled “Why We Fight.” 

The Axis nations have to propa¬ 
gandize their troops. We do not. 
Facts alone are sufficient to achieve 
among American soldiers that men¬ 
tal fitness which reflects itself in 
eagerness for training, desire to 
achieve efficiency at arms, determi¬ 
nation to use that efficiency in the 
destruction of a personal enemy. 

America has never participated in 
a war where the causes and events 
leading to war were more complex, 
less direct. The gigantic propor¬ 
tions, the audacity of the global con¬ 
spiracy in itself challenged the 
ability of many of our leading 
statesmen to believe it. It still chal¬ 
lenges the ability of many of our 
soldiers to understand this con¬ 
spiracy, and now it threatens our 
very survival. 

American soldiers must be 
brought to an understanding of the 
fact that the systematic conquest of 
the world has been planned for 
many years, in closets detail, by the 
militarists of Germany and Japan. 

That in deliberate quest for power, 
the enemy nations have methodical¬ 
ly shaped the events leading to war. 

That the people of the enemy 
countries have been regimented, 
their thoughts beaten into line, their 
liberties suppressed, and finally, 
weapons placed in their hands . . . 

That America has always been a 
target for enemy ambitions because 
the Nazis and Japanese leaders see 
in us the industril and natural re¬ 
sources imperative for their full 
world ownership. . . . 

That the enemy sees in our de¬ 
mocracy an ever-present threat to 
his own ambitions, because he 
recognizes, perhaps ever more than 
we do, that the world cannot exist 
half-slave and half-free and there¬ 
fore stands determined to make it 
all slave. . .. . 

That before the enemy could at¬ 
tack us he had to attack his neigh¬ 
bors, and that this was undertaken 
with such success in 1940 and 1941 
that an onslaught against the United 
States itself followed logically. 

If the soldier knows these things, 
he will realize the necessity of his 
being in the armed forces to insure, 
the preservation of his country, and 
he will interpret training, discipline 
and eventually combat in these 
terms. 

Next week’s article will deal with 
“Know the Enemy.” 


"RAFFLES" THE TALKING BIRD FROM 
MALAYA ENTERTAINS LGH PATIENTS 



"RAFFLES" THE TALK BIRD ENTERTAINS 
Pfc. Luther C. Hartley on Ward D-l while Mrs. Carveth 
Wells gives out the cues. "Raffles" made a big hit on his 
personal appearance tour of the wards and in the recreation 
center last week. 


♦- 


“Whistle your favorite tune, Raf¬ 
fles,’ came the query from the 
pleasant lady to the large, black 
tropical bird perched on her arm 
and Raffles obliged by whistling the 
first few bars of the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner.’ And so started a pleasant 
two hour tour of the wards in 
which the bird and Mrs. Carveth 
Wells, wife of the author and ex¬ 
plorer, Mr. Carveth Wells, enter¬ 
tained patients and personnel at the 
hospital. 

Raffles—a Mynah bird from the 
Malayan jungles, was rescued by 
Mr. and Mrs. Wells, while exploring 
the jungles, from a snake which had 
just invaded the nest and killed his 
mother and has been raised by them 
since that time. Raffles, as his 
publicity agent boasts—and he has 
two of them—is the only bird who 
can answer questions. And as a 
real trouper he enjoys showing off 
for his public. 

His contract calls for appearances 
before members of the armed forces 
only, on a ‘no profit’ basis. All other 
performances are strictly on a busi¬ 
ness basis and has included stage, 
radio, concert and movie engage¬ 
ments. He was a guest at the San 
Francisco Symphony party recently; 
he’s been to England for appear¬ 
ances before the armed forces; he 
has appeared with such movie stars 
as Dorothy Lamour and Don Amche 


and on such radio programs as the 
Quiz Kids, Fred Allen and Duffy’s 
Tavern. 

Raffles repertoire of acts is ex¬ 
tensive enough to entertain an audi¬ 
ence for several minutes without 
repetition and seemingly he enjoys 
it as much as the audience. As Mrs. 
Wells points out—whereas many 
birds can talk, they cannot answer 
questions—but this is not true in 
Raffles’ case who not only answers 
questions but whistles songs when 
asked. “Hail!** Hail! The Gang’s 
All Here,” “My Country ’Tis of 
Thee” and “The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner” are his favorites. 

What does Raffles enjoy in the 
morning for an ‘eye-opener’? Ask 
him and he’ll promptly inform you 
a “bottle o’ brandy” wouldn’t be 
amiss—complete with a cockney ac¬ 
cent. Raffles loves the fair sex and 
his whistle of approval is very, very, 
demonstrative of his affections when 
asked what he thinks of Hollywood 
girls. He also has a special place 
in his heart for Dorothy Lamour 
and calls her “darling.” 

, Raffles is strictly a vegetarian and 
thrives on tropical fruits. Just about 
the size of a crow, his black feathers 
have an iridescent hue when in the 
sun. Yellow and orange markings 
of bill, wings and legs keep Raffles 
properly attired at all times while 
meeting his public! 


SCU 1927 Drops Top 
Spot in B Cagers 
League To School 

The MDETS basketball team is 
now the undisputed leader of the 
Presidio Basketball League after a 
21 to 11 win over the favored S.C.U. 
1927 cagers in a game that was 
played at the Temple Emanuel gym¬ 
nasium last Wednesday evening. 
Both teams were tied for first place 
in the league prior to Wednesday’s 
game, and the win puts the school 
cagers in sole possession of the first 
place spot. 

The game featured some of the 
finest all-around defensive play 
seen all season, with both teams 
finding it difficult to break through 
with scoring thrusts. The zone- 
defense system of the MDETS was 
nearly air-tight, and held the Presi¬ 
dio team to only 11 points. Another 
factor that contributed to the 
MDETS victory was the difference 
in the stature of the two teams. The 
winners, man for man, were several 
inches taller than their opponents, 
which made things difficult for the 
S.C.U. 1927 quintette. 

The MDETS scored three points 
in the first quarter to their oppon¬ 
ents two, and the half ended with 
the lead still being held by a score 
of 11 to 6. The third quarter ended 
14-10, and the school poured on a 
scoring spree in the last quarter to 
score 7 points while their opponents 
were scoring one. 

Individual stars in the victory 
were forward Beals, who scored 10 
points, center Rempel who contri¬ 
buted 5, and forward Martin who 
scored 4. Stomming and Khonlein 

each made good a free throw and 
scored one point. 

Following are the lineups for 
Wednesday’s game: 

MDETS—21 SCU 1927—11 

Martin . Forward. Harney 

Beales . Forward . Garton 

Rempel . Center Bobb 

Shedoudy.Guard Baggerly 

Stomming Guard Kirk 

Torpedo on Skis 
Shells Nazi Pillbox 

Moscow (CNS)—The Russians 
are now using land torpedos on 
skis to destroy German battlefield 
emplacements. The local radio re¬ 
cently cited one instance in which 
a Russian sergeant loaded a heavy 
explosive on skis and sent it glid¬ 
ing down a slope into the firing 
point. The resulting blast demol¬ 
ished the pillbox, the broadcast 
added. 
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Letterman Upset 
By CDLTeom 
In Close Game 

The league-leading Letterman 
basketball team were pulled from 
their top spot by the Central Dental 
Lab cagers in a game played at the 
Temple Emanuel gymnasium last 
Monday evening. The Medics, who 
hadn’t lost a league game, wound 
up on the short end of a 44 to 36 
score. 

Both teams were well matched 
and the outcome was in doubt until 
the closing minutes of the game 
when the C. D. L. club dropped in 
three field goals in succession, and 
the Medics were out of the money 
when the final whistle sounded 
three minutes later. 

Sheppler and Young, guards for 
the C. D. L. quintette, played a fine 
brand of ball and their sharpshoot 
ing accounted for 25 points, while 
Puterbaugh, forward, contributed to 
his team’s victory with 10 points. 
For the Letterman team Missildine, 
center, scored 10 points and Ross, 
guard, scored 9. 

The spirit of the fast-moving Let 
terman team has not been dampen¬ 
ed by Monday evening’s loss, and 
team members feel that the game 
was “just one of those things” that 
teams must expect. The Medics 
have set their sights on the league 
championship, and are anxiously 
awaiting their next contest to re¬ 
deem themselves. 

Following are the lineups for 
Monday’s game: 

LETTERMAN Pte. 

Ramos, f . 4 

West, f ....._... 6 

Missildine, c. 10 

Ross, g. 9 

Slott, g. 7 

36 

C. D. L. 

Roneri, f . 4 

Puterbaugh, f .. 10 

Denny, c .5 

Sheppler, g. 12 

Young, g . 13 


44 


PRESENTING 

TO 

MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


// 


THE WAR BOND SHOW SUPREME 

Bonds Away 


// 


Presented by I Staged by 

The War Bond Office The Special Service Office 
Letterman General Hospital! Letterman General Hospital 

FEBRUARY 1st at 2 P.M. 

PRESIDIO YMCA THEATRE 

TICKETS NOW AVAILABLE AT WAR BOND OFFICE & 
FINANCE OFFICE 3RD FLOOR, ADM. BLDG. 

New Class "A" or Class "B" Allotment.$100 ticket 

Increase Deduction to 10%...$ 50 ticket 

Cash Purchase at Post Finance Office.$100 ticket 

$ 50 ticket 

$ 25 ticket 

GET YOUR TICKETS NOW FOR THIS SHOW OF SHOWS! 




The Wolf 

Copyright 1944 by Leonard Senione, dn’rlbuted by Camp Newspaper Service 

by Sansone 

(In Hnuimi) 



Sad Sacks Knock 
Opponents From 
Second Place Spot 

The Letterman Sad Sacks have 
shaken the losing streak that placed 
them in the bottom spot in the 875 
Traveling League. On Tuesday 
evening at the Bagdad Bowling 
Alleys the Medics took two out of 
three from the Glen Els Creamery 
quintette, and knocked the Milkmen 
out of their second place spot in the 
league. Tuesday’s win pulled the 
Lettermen out of the cellar position 
and put them in seventh place, four¬ 
teen games behind the league 
leaders. 

The Sacks were in fine fettle after 
their three straight wins the week 
before and were not to be denied. 
All members of the team made an 
excellent showing. The game lost 
was by the close margin of 15 pins, 
and the team nearly made a clean 
sweep again. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz, who seems 
to take special pleasure in setting 
records, rolled both the high and 
low games of the evening for the 
Lettermen. His first game was a 
214 and his second was a 156 and he 
came back in the third with a 189 
to give him a 559 triple. “Lucky” 
Wilcox was second high with a 556, 
Cpl. Morano was third with a 540, 
with Pvt. Christian getting a 526 
and Sgt. Davis a 519. 


Members of the team feel that 
the fourteen games between them 
and first place is a gap that can be 
closed quickly with a few good 
evenings, and from now on the 
Sacks are playing for keeps! Re¬ 
sults of Tuesday evening’s games: 


LETTERMAN— 


Wilcox . 191 

Davis . 174 

Christian . 181 

Morano. 178 

Kuntz . 214 

Totals . 938 


Totals ., 898 


191 174— 556 

176 169— 519 

186 159— 526 

172 190— 540 

156 189— 559 

881 881—2700 


159— 506 
157— 471 
167— 565 
173— 586 
204— 526 

896 860 2654 


GLEN ELS CREAMERY- 

Morini . 

.... 141 

206 

Bellone . 

. 170 

144 

Bosio . 

. 198 

200 

Maggi 

... 218 

195 

Gregoire ... 

. 171 

151 
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Rehabilitation of 
Wounded Is Job of 
Maj. Walter Barton 

On Tuesday, February 1st, Major 
E. Barton, Medical Corps, Director 
of Reconditioning and Rehabilitation 
Program from the Surgeon Gener¬ 
al’s office, conferred with represen¬ 
tatives of this program at Letter- 
man Hospital while on tour of the 
Army general hospitals established 
as Deaf and Blind Centers for Army 
personnel casualties for the West¬ 
ern United States. 

The work which Major Barton di¬ 
rects is important to the soldier in 
the furtherance of its policy to fa¬ 
cilitate the return of the discharged 
soldier to his proper place in ci¬ 
vilian life, and the War Department 
has announced it has adopted a sin¬ 
gle document which not only clearly 
informs him of his rights, duties, 
and privileges but also is designed 
to give him adequate information to 
those governmental agencies which 
can help him. 

Major Barton was born and raised 
in Worcester, Massachusetts and 
practiced medicine there prior to 
his entrance into the Army eighteen 
months ago. After completing his 
pre-medical training at the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois at Champagne, he en¬ 
rolled for study at the University of 
Illinois at Chicago and received his 
Medical Degree in 1930. 

The Major has specialized in psy¬ 
chiatry since receiving his Medical 
Degree and during this time he also 
taught a class in psychology at 
Clark University. 

When commissioned, the Major 
was placed in charge of the original 
program for the training of physical 
educators at Camp Grant, Illinois, in 
preparation for the new program of 
rehabilitation and reconditioning of 
patients in all Army general hos¬ 
pitals. 

The new form, called “Report of | 



Major WALTER E. BARTON, Medical Corps, 
Army Director of Reconditioning and Rehabilitation. 


discharge. The certificate also points 
out that if he saw active military 
service on and after December 7, 
1941, and has been honorably dis¬ 
charged, he has the right to apply 
to the Veterans Administration for 
hospitalization and domicilary care, 
disability pension, or vocational re¬ 
habilitation, if entitled to them un¬ 
der the law. 

For his assistance and advice the 
following information is given: 

“There is a reemployment commit¬ 
teeman attached to every local se¬ 
lective service board who will act 
as your personal representative in 
your home community and aid you 
in reestablishing yourself after dis¬ 
charge. He will act in your behalf 
with the other Government agencies 
concerned. 

“Army Emergency Relief has been 
established by the War Department 
to furnish temporary emergency fi¬ 
nancial aid and other services to 
soldiers and their dependents. As¬ 
sistance is extended to all eligible 
military personnel, including per¬ 
sons discharged since September 16, 
1940, regardless of rank, grade, 
branch, or component and to their 
dependents, irrespective of relation¬ 
ship. A. E. R. officers are located at 
posts, camps, air fields, and in most 
principal cities. You may apply by 


♦ --- 

mail or in person to the A. E. R. 

officer at any of these places. 

“The United States Employment 
Service maintains contacts with em¬ 
ployers and will assist you in se¬ 
curing work if you have had no pre¬ 
vious job, or if for any valid reason 
your old job is not available. In each 
local U. S. E. S. Office you will find 
Separation” is certification of the 
soldier’s status as a veteran. It in¬ 
forms him that if he is registered 
under the selective training and 
service act of 1940, he must report 
to his local board that he has been 
separated from the armed forces, 
and that if he has not registered he 
must do so. He is reminded that as 
a civilian he has the same obligation 
under the act as any other. 

The soldier is advised that if he 
desires his former employment and 
is entitled to it under the provisions 
of the selective, training and service 
act he must apply to his former 
employer within 40 days after his 
a Veterans Administration employ¬ 
ment representative. 

“The vocational Rehabilitation and 
Training Division of the Federal Se¬ 
curity Agency, which operates un¬ 
der the State Department of Edu¬ 
cation, if it is necessary for you to 
(Continued on page 7) 


Isaac Stern Recital 
At Letterman on 
Thursday Evening 

Isaac Stern, who appears in reci¬ 
tal under USO-Camp Shows’ aus¬ 
pices at Letterman General Hospital, 
Thursday evening, February 10; is 
only twenty-three years old. Yet, 
in this brief time he has perfected 
himself to the point where New 
York Times said, after his Eastern 
debut: “He made a vivid impression. 
He possesses more than the usual 
amount of intelligence, inborn mu¬ 
sicianship and a facile technique of 
fingers and bow, which combined 
with a voluminous vibrant tone, 
resulted in performances that rated 
far above the average.” 

San Francisco would like to claim 
this gifted violinist as a native son, 
but he missed it by a year. He was 
just 12 months old when his parents 
migrated to this city from Kemien- 
iesz, Russia. From his early boy¬ 
hood Isaac gave indications of his 
potentialities. As a young child he 
studied at the San Francisco Con¬ 
servatory of Music and he spent a 
year in New York studying with 
Louis Persinger, who has guided the 
careers of several contemporary 
violinists, who have achieved na¬ 
tional fame. When Isaac’s term 
with Persinger was over, he re¬ 
turned to his home town for further 
work. 

The Stem debut occurred at the 
age of 11. Isaac has since made 
guest appearances with leading 
American orchestras: the Los Ang¬ 
eles Philharmonic, the Portland and 
the Seattle Symphonies and the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra. His 
debut in New York was well re¬ 
ceived and served to establish him 
among our top-flight artists at an 
age when most youths are studying 
for High School entrance exams. 
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EN MASSE 

* * • 

To Hugh Ashley goes the credit 
for a fine job of directing. From 
the start he showed his ability in 
this field and the results were very 
much in evidence. Chester White 
proved to be an excellent stage man¬ 
ager and the lights weren’t badly 
handled by Ben Morris and George 
Sprague. 

In addition to its great entertain¬ 
ment value, the show itself played 
a stellar role in the Fourth War 
Loan Drive. It helped materially 
in the cash sales of War Bonds, now 
in the excess of forty thousand dol¬ 
lars and mounting steadily. Not 
only did the show help promote 
cash sales but it also helped ma¬ 
terially in boosting our standing in 
the Payroll Reservation Plan. To 
date 92 per cent of our civilian 
employees are participating in this 
plan and they are investing 13 per 
cent of their pay in War Bonds. 
This is an enviable attainment as is 
evidenced by the paucity of organ¬ 
izations able to boast of such a 
record. 

Now is the time for you non¬ 
participants in the Payroll Reserva¬ 
tion Plan to jump on the bond 
wagon and boost our standing to 
the top. Your fellow worker is do¬ 
ing his share, how about you???? 


THE WAR BOND 

• • • 

The War Bond Show, presented 
on 1 February 1944 to the civilian 
and military personnel of this hospi¬ 
tal, was a success by popular ac¬ 
claim. The audience left, after one 
hour and fifty minutes of topnotch 
entertainment, more than satisfied, 
and the War Bonds sold as a result 
justified the show. 

The show got off to an excellent 
start with the overture, a medley of 
tunes popular in this war and the 
last, presented by the 253rd Infantry 
Band conducted by Eddie Fitzpat¬ 
rick. From then on, it was one 
laugh after the other as the very 
able cast paraded their talents be¬ 
fore a receptive audience. 

In addition to such luminaries of 
the entertainment world as: The 
Three Squires and the Bunnell Sis¬ 
ters of Tommy’s Joynt, Don Lynee, 
The Helene Hughes precisionettes, 
Russ Byrd, Rosie West, Earl Ben¬ 
nett, Dean Montie, and the Audrey 
Miller Choir, members of our own 
organization gave an excellent ac¬ 
count of their thespian capabilities. 
A vocal triumph was accorded the 
Four Letter-men. This quartet con¬ 
sisted of Hugh Ashley, Scotty Ross, 
Hal Borlin and Phil Bryant fur¬ 
nished the ideal musical background 


for the show. Jim Ward and Tex 
Britton were stars in their own 
rights and Hal Roche was about as 


smooth a Master of Ceremonies as 
one could wish for. All in all it 
was a superb afternoon. 


SHOW BRINGS OUT LOCAL TALENT 

tit t t t 


JUMPIN' JIVE 

From the Bunnell Sisters stopped the show midway through 
the Fourth War Bond drive program at the Army 'Y' last 

Tuesday. 



THE NEWSBOY HOOFER 

Tommy Connine taps out a fast routine for Bond Buyers who 
filled the auditorium to near capacity. 


THE LIFE OF A SOLDIER 

Strictly 'not' G.l. was danced by the Helene Hughes dancers 
whose 'manual of arms' was something to behold. 
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BOND BUYERS 

At I. Magnins store made the acquaintance of this quintet 
during the week when they spent three days making articles 
which were disposed of in a bond auction. They are I to r: 
Corporal Francis J. Reynolds, Technician Fifth grade; John 
J. Gribando; Private Manuel J. Flores and Alfred S. Terel- 
son. Technician Third grade. 



THE FOURTH WAR BOND DRIVE 
Found Private William H. Crawford and Corporal John P. 
Doley busy at I. Magnin store weaving and sculpturing arti¬ 
cles which were offered for sale to the public for bonds. 



THE CENTER OF ATTRACTION 
Is Ray Milland, screen star, telling tall tales to (left to right) 
Pvt. Stanley Oscil, T/4th Gr. Albert J. Rain, Lieut. Eileen H. 
Musladin, Nurse in charge, Pfc. William H. Crawford, and 
Pfc. Frank Fortin. 


RAY MILLAND VISITS TELEPHONE CENTER 
With his party of entertainers. Left to Right—Mary Elliott, 
Mr. Leland Kilborn, station manager, Rosita Marino, Ray 
Milland, Mrs. Laura Wilkes, Station attendant, and Frances 

Fay. 
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Three Kinds of Men 

THE ONE WHO IS NOT 
ABLE: This is the man who 
fulfills his obligations poorly. 
He makes mistakes and forgets 
things easily. He blames others 
for everything that happens to 
him. He is like a lame man who 
stumbles as he walks. He un¬ 
derstands everything poorly, 
especially his own lack of capa¬ 
city. With his blunders, his 
mistakes, his carelessness, he 
causes an enormous amount of 
displeasure and disturbance. Of 
such men as this there is the 
greatest abundance. 

THE ONE WHO IS ABLE: 
This is the man who fulfills his 
obligations. He is the "right 
man in the right place." He is 
punctual, obedient, careful. He 
is the man for whom people 
everywhere are looking. He is 
the strong cornerstone of great 
organizations. Nevertheless— 
You can't ask him to do any 
more than he does. There is 
no use expecting anything un¬ 
usual of him. There is no use 
counting on him in any excep¬ 
tional situation. All that can be 
expected of him is that he will 
bear the burden of his tasks 
without becoming fatigued. 
Men of this kind are not easily 
found. 

THE ONE WHO IS MORE 
THAN ABLE: This is the man 
who not only fulfills his obli¬ 
gations but who also makes 
others perform their tasks. He 
is the man who possesses the 
qualities of leadership. Instead 
of limiting himself to following 
the course of the routine daily 
task, as he is always disposed 



First. Lieut. Elizabeth H. Breitung 
left Letterman this week and is to 
be stationed at Torney General Hos¬ 
pital in Palm Springs, California. 
Lieut. Breitung will be missed and 
everyone wishes her the best of 
luck in her new position. 

Another addition to the Letterman 
nursing staff this week is 2nd Lieut. 
Anna T. Chomsky. 

Miss Chomsky was bom in Russia 
and at the age of 12 came to Ameri¬ 
ca with her family and made their 
home in New York. She received 
her education in New York and 
trained at the Bellevue Nurses’ 
Training school. She went to Colum¬ 
bia University for her Bachelor De¬ 
gree in Public Health and then to 
New York University for her Mas¬ 
ters. After the completion of all her 
training she followed her career of 
nursing in the Public Health De¬ 
partment of New York City and in 
February, 1943 joined the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

She received her basic training at 
the Hammond General Hospital and 
remained at that station from Feb¬ 
ruary until May, when she was as¬ 
signed to the Medical Hospital Ship 
Platoon. While serving in this ca¬ 
pacity the Lieutenant was on duty in 
the Aleutians during the battles. In 
September, 1943 she returned to the 
States—Camp Stoneman. She is as¬ 
signed to a Replacement Pool and 
is performing temporary duty here 
at Letterman awaiting a permanent 
assignment. Lieut. Chomsky keeps 
her fingers crossed hoping it will be 
another overseas job. 


to strike out over new ways. 
He is always short of time. He 
always feels that he has not 
done much. He normally 
travels on the run. The world 
owes its progress to the tire¬ 
less work of these fighters who 
are full of optimism and vision. 
Men such as these are scarce 
everywhere for they are like 
the April rains and the May 
sunshine—wehrever they are 
found they arouse everything 
to life about them. 

(Translated at the Com¬ 
mand School, Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, Kansas, from Ejercito, 
Cuba.) 




THE 
OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


Our lone Marine, Pfc. Donald C. 
Kelly, getting himself a shampoo in 
lieu of a shave. His buddy says Don 
has not yet started to shave. 

* * * 

Lieut. Frances Wagner picking up 
the check in the PX Grill just be¬ 
cause she does poorly at calling the 
turn. 


Cpl. Gerald R. Runnels announc¬ 
ing a new slogan for Ward F-2, 
namely and to wit—“Sammy does it 
again.” 


St. Sgt. Herbert Goldstein blush¬ 
ing under the shower of praise for 
the War Bond Show he promoted 
this week. 

* * * 

The paymaster taking over more 
space so that Cpl. Harry Brix will 
not be constricted in his activities. 


Captain Lester J. Sawyer making 
a good job of the Train Commander 
assignment. 

* * * 


No crowd lining up to make 
records to send to the home folks. 

* * * 


Major Sidney N. Tucker, now the 
papa of three, but no contender for 
Eddie Cantor’s record . 

* * * 

Major “Bill'’ Rumsey having the 
“bee” put on him for not getting the 
right brands of cigars for the right 
people. 

* * * 

Lieut. Charles Middleton, assistant 
to Post Engineer, back in the good 
graces of the Post Chaplain. 


THE STORK WAS 
HERE 


To 1st Lieut, and Mrs. James T. 
Hudson, a baby boy, James Tidwill, 
born January 26th, weight seven 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Clifford J. Hut- 
tie, a baby girl, Sheryl Darlene, bom 
January 29th, weight seven pounds 
four ounces. 

To 2nd Lieut, and Mrs. Carroll L. 
Jones, a baby boy, David Carroll, 
born January 30th, weight eight 
pounds seven ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Jesse D. Sibley, 
a baby girl, Barbara Lee, born 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Sing!!! Ye Sinners 

The Quartermaster Corps has 
placed orders for nearly 700,000 
combination song and service books 
for distribution by Army chaplains 
to troops during the first half of 
1944. Designed for use by Protes¬ 
tant, Catholic and Hebrew faiths 
alike, contents were carefully selec¬ 
ted to include various prayers and 
services and a wide range of favorite 
hymns as well as a number of 
patriotic selections and old favor¬ 
ites. The prayers and other aids to 
services were not selected to take 
the place of prayer books or missal, 
but to furnish aids for group par¬ 
ticipation in public worship. For 
convenience, these aids are grouped 
according to faith. 

Issue of such books to the uni¬ 
formed members of the Army and 
Navy was approved by Army and 
Navy chaplains in convention in 
New York in 1940. Procurement of 
these “Hymnals, Army & Navy,” as 
the military nomenclature designates 
them, as authorized by an act of 
Congress and funds for this purpose 
are made available by a special ap¬ 
propriation. Published in a con¬ 
venient size of about five by seven 
inches and less than a half-inch in 
thickness, there is no difference in 
the books issued to Army and Navy 
personnel except that those for the 
Army are bound in a maroon fabri- 
coid while those for the Navy are 
an appropriate blue. The Navy De¬ 
partment makes its own procure¬ 
ment of these song and service 
books, through the Quartermaster 
Corps. 


January 30th, weight seven pounds 
thirteen ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Caesar J. Miche- 
lotti, a baby girl, born February 1st, 
weight six pounds twelve ounces. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Robert B. George 
Medical Department 

Among the many members of the 
detachment that have been featured 
as Buck of the Week, there are a 
remarkable number of native Cali¬ 
fornians. Private Robert B. George 
is no exception to the rule and he 
hails from the city of Solidad, Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Bob attended grade school and 
then attended the Mission Union 
High School in Gonsales and while 
a student there he played football 
and basketball. During the sum¬ 
mer months he worked on his par¬ 
ents’ 160 acre fruit ranch, and found 
more than enough hard work to 
keep him busy as the ranch raises 
almonds, cherries, oranges, grape¬ 
fruit and lemons. Bob jokingly adds 
that he is the largest lemon ever 
raised on the ranch! 

After graduating from high school, 
he attended the Salinas Junior Col¬ 
lege at Salinas, California for six 
months when his “greetings” arrived 
from the draft board, and he was 
inducted into the Army at Monterey. 
After a four-day stay at that recep¬ 
tion center he was sent to Letter- 
man General Hospital, arriving here 
on January 19, 1943. 

After receiving his basic training 
he was assigned to duty as a ward 
man for six weeks, and then was 
enrolled in the X-Ray Technician’s 
School. He completed his training 
and was assigned to duty in the X- 
Ray Section of the hospital for 
several months. From there he went 
back to duty on the wards, studying 
X-Ray for several hours each after¬ 
noon, and he expects to go back in 
the X-Ray Section soon. 

Aside from farming, Bob’s favorite 
sports are hunting and athletics, and 
he enjoys the basketball games that 
are held in the YMCA gymnasium. 
He also hopes to see Letterman field 
a football team next season. 


"YOUR FEDERAL INCOME TAX" IS 
STILL YOURS TO PAY SOME DAY 


The Treasury Department has 
issued a booklet entitled, “Your 
Federal Income Tax,” relating to 
individual income taxes. 

Section No. 16 is entitled “Mem¬ 
bers of Armed Forces,” and reads 
as follows: 

Federal income tax returns for 
the calendar year 1943 must, in 
general, be filed with the collector 
of internal revenue not later than 
midnight of Wednesday, March 15, 
1944. 

However, members of the military 
or naval forces of the United States 
who, when the return is due, are on 
active duty outside the Americas 
or the continental United States 
(the States and the District of 
Columbia), or on sea duty, may 
postpone filing returns and making 
payments of tax until the 15th day 
of the fourth month following the 
month in which they cease to serve 
on sea duty or outside the continen¬ 
tal United States, but not beyond 
the 15th day of the third month 
following the month in which the 
war ends. 

The compensation paid to mem 
bers of the armed forces for active 
service is not subject to collection 
of income taxes by withholding from 
wages. When the return is filed, 
credit may be taken for payments 
previously made on the 1942 income 
tax return, and for payment of esti¬ 
mated tax made during 1943, and 
the balance, if any, is payable in 
cash. If a serviceman has no tax 
for 1943 and believes that he is en¬ 
titled to a refund for taxes previous¬ 
ly paid for 1942 or 1943, he may file 
an income tax return for 1943 to 
establish a basis for determining the 
amount of the refund or credit to 
which he is entitled. 

All military and naval personnel 
of the United States are entitled to 
exclude from gross income so much 
of their active service pay (base 
pay and additional compensation for 
longevity and foreign or special 
services) received in 1943 as does 
not exceed $1,500. Pay received 
after discharge or release from ac¬ 
tive ser ice is, however, includable 
in gross income even though it re¬ 
lates to services rendered while in 
active service. Active service includes 
periods during which a person is 
absent from duty on account of 
sickness, wounds, leave, internment 
by the enemy, or other lawful 


cause, but it does not include re¬ 
tirement or periods in the inactive 
reserve. 

If a member of the armed forces 
is not entitled to postpone filing his 
return or paying his tax but finds 
that his ability to pay income taxes 
has been materially impaired be¬ 
cause of his services, he may request 
the collector to grant a deferment 
of payment for a period extending 
not more than six months after the 
termination of his military or naval 
service. The application may be in 
the form of a letter, and may be 
filed with the return, or it may be 
submitted to the collector in reply 
to a notice and demand from that 
official for payment, or even in 
issuance of a warrant for distraint. 
It should show the beginning date 
of enlistment or service, the appli¬ 
cant’s present financial condition, 
and whether or not his ability to 
pay the tax has been materially 
impaired by reason of military or 
naval service. 

It is the duty of the collector to 
determine whether ability to pay 
been materially impaired by military 
or naval service, and he is author¬ 
ized to require such proof of im¬ 
pairment of income as he may deem 
advisable. This proof may be re 
quired in the form of a financial 
statement, or in the form of an 
affidavit. 

If the deferment is granted, no 
interest will be charged on the de¬ 
ferred tax and no penalty is incurred 
for nonpayment of this amount 
during the period of deferment. The 
deferment of payment does not, 
however, postpone the time for filing 
an income tax return. 

If a married serviceman is entitled 
to postpone filing his return, his 
civilian wife is entitled to the same 
postponement if her gross income 
is $1,200 or over $1,200. If however, 
her gross income is $1,200 or over 
she must file a return by March 15, 
1944, unless an extension is ob¬ 
tained. When his period of post¬ 
ponement expires, he may then also 
file a separate return, or they may 
at that time elect to file a joint 
return, which will replace the return 
she previously filed. In deciding 
whether to file a joint return, it 
should be remembered that where a 
husband and wife file a joint return 
for 1943, each is jointly and several¬ 
ly liable for the entire amount of 


ON THE SPOT 



T/5th Gr. Waller J. Bronsziak 
Infantry, Unasgd. 


The soldier who enters the spot¬ 
light for this week is Technician 
Fifth Grade Waller J. Bronczick. 

T/5th Gr. Bronczick was bom in 
the town of Iron River, Michigan on 
August 14, 1919. He attended Stam- 
baugh High School where he stud¬ 
ied a college preparatory course and 
while in school he also played on the 
basketball and softball teams. After 
graduating from high he attended 
Marquette College Seminary where 
he remained for the following four 
years when he was called to arms. 

He was drafted into the Army in 
September 1941 and was sent to 
Camp Croft, Illinois, where he took 
his basic training. From there he 
went to Indiantowngap where he 
joined an infantry outfit and after 
a short time his outfit moved to the 
west coast for more training. Two 
months later he went overseas, first 
to New Zealand then on to Guadal¬ 
canal where they helped put the 
finishing touches on the routing of 
the enemy from this island. From 
there his unit moved to New Geor¬ 
gia where they remained for that 
campaign against the enemy. During 
this campaign T/5th Gr. Bronczick 
besides fighting the enemy, helped 
distribute the mail both to the Army 
and the Marine Raiders to which 
his outfit was attached. He was up 
in the fighting lines for a month and 
when the fighting was about over 
he contracted a tropical disease and 
was evacuated from the area. 

He was taken to New Caledonia 
and from there he came directly to 
Letterman where he is now a pa- 
tint on Ward E-2. 

After this war is ended T/5th 
Grade Bronczick hopes to continue 
his studies for the Catholic Priest¬ 
hood. 

tax shown in the return, and that it 
may be collected in full from either 
person. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who were assigned to 
this detachment for duty during the 
week. They are: Technician Fifth 
Grade Robert H. Northcott, Corporal 
Henry C. Day and Private Leslie N. 
Baukin. 

* * * 

Private Herbert S. Ekstrom is the 
lucky man this week. He rates a 
15 day fulough. 

* * # 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

M/Sgt. Chales Mehr, T/4th Gr. 
Silas ‘Jack’ Craig and Cpl. Guy 
Dean newly admitted as patients to 
the hospital. 

T/4th Gr. Holland A. Roche do¬ 
ing a good job of M.C. at the last 
enlisted men’s dance. 

The reason for the broad smile 
and the free cigars from Sgt. Caesar 
J. Michelotti is a new baby girl in 
his family. Congratulations Caesar! 


NAVY LOSES TO ARMY AGAIN AS WE 
WIN NEW ASST. ARC FIELD DIRECTOR 



T/4th Gr. John D. Hurst explain¬ 
ing how Letterman basketball team 
lost their last game and at the same 
time trying to eat a hot dog. 

A small wager was made between 
members of the detach on the 
proper way to spell the name of a 
mosquito, with the losers wailing 
loud and long that they “wuz 
robbed.” 

T/4th Gr. Alvin Segar with 
another small black dog to add to 
his collection. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein and Pvt. 
Hugh Ashley hard at work on the 
big War Bond Show. 

Sgt. Gus Piette accusing a friend 
of “bucking for a Section Eight.” 

Cpl. Gus Bingen occasionally 
wondering if the aluminum business 
is as good as it used to be. 

Pvt. James Ward turning out a 
full day’s work in four hours and 
not even getting tired. 

Cpl. Gordon Lockwood recounting 
adventures in Portland in the “old 
days.” 

Cpl. Dalton Poff assisting in the 
C. Q. at Crissy Field, and finding 
plenty of work in the bargain. 

Sgt. Bob Davis giving handicaps 
to several bowling opponents and 
the amount of pins were the subject 
of an argument. 


MISS RUTH F. JOHNSON, 

Assistant Field Director, American Red Cross, Letterman 
General Hospital. 


The score was evened with the 
Navy recently when Miss Ruth F. 
Johnson arrived at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital to take over the position df 
Assistant Field Director of the 
American Red Cross at this hospital 
—the gap which was left vacant 
when Miss Patricia Cummings 
changed colors and went to work 
for the Navy at Treasure Island. 
Miss Johnson was assistant Field 
Director at the Naval Training Sta¬ 
tion at Farragut, Idaho for fourteen 
months before reporting for duty 
here. She arrived at Letterman on 
January 7th. 

Miss Johnson first joined the Red 
Cross on December 7, 1941 the first 
anniversary of the Pearl Harbor 
disaster, and has always expressed 
a desire to work in a large Army 
General Hospital. For many years 
Miss Johnson has been employed in 
the field of social service. 

She was bom and raised in the 
state of Minnesota and graduated 
from St. Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota. Shen then went to the 
Smith College School for Social 
work, where she began her training 
in this field. After completion of 
studies at Smith College, she ac¬ 


cepted a position with the Foxbor- 
ough State Hospital in Massachusetts 
as a case worker. From that 
position she went to the Child 
Guidance Clinics in Cleveland and 
Grand Rapids, Michigan for three 
years of child welfare work. Then 
followed four years with the Wash¬ 
burn Home Children’s Agency in 
Minneapolis, Minnesota and from 
that position she joined the Red 
Cross. 

Her duties as assistant field 
director bring her in close contact 
with patients and soldiers returning 
from foreign battlefields, men with 
problems about a variety of things, 
and it is the aim of the Case Super¬ 
visor to remedy these many diffi¬ 
culties and advise the individual. 

Although her work in social ser¬ 
vice has taken her about the country 
she has lost none of her penchant 
for travel and she lists it as her 
chief interest. War curtailment on 
travel have slowed her up she 
admits but adds that extensive 
reading does help fill the gap. 

Miss Johnson arrived at Letter- 
man with Miss Gloria Rich, new 
Field Director. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Everyone in the detachment was 
looking at T/5th Gr. Rexford D. La 
Frenier, enlisted instructor of the 
Surgical school, with envious eyes, 
as he displayed his romantic power 
on the stage of the Recreation cen¬ 
ter with two beautiful girls from 
Hollywood. 

* • * 

The Letterman School basketball 
team has made it three straight in 
a row in the basketball league. They 
have also won two practice games 
making a total of five in succession. 
• • • 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller be¬ 
comes first casualty from the in¬ 
structional “sniff set” and is proud 
recipient of a simulated “Purple 
Heart.” Knoller became injured 
when a glass container of mustard 
grains broke in his hands and pro¬ 
duced a nasty burn on his fingers. 
* * * 

Pvt. Robert M. Martin, one of the 
players erf the Letterman School 
basketball team, suffered a severe 
dislocation of his right arm during 
a basketball game with the local 
Coast Guard team. Martin may be 
off the team for several weeks to 
come and his scoring punch will be 
missed. 

• • • 

Interesting to see—T/4th Gr. Paul 
W. Baran, enlisted instructor of the 
medical school, dressed in his finest 
uniform on Sunday morning and 
leaving for a little exercise at Su- 
tro’s ice-skating rink with his girl 
friend. 

* * ♦ 

Three enlisted men of our detach¬ 
ment, T/4th Gr. Francis L. Row¬ 
lands, and Cpls. Henry O. Pezella 
and Walter E. Pulling, all medical 
technicians, were transferred early 
this week to the eastern section of 
the United States. We are sorry" to 
see you go fellows but want to wish 
you the best of luck. 

♦ * * 

1st Lieut. Delmar E. Carlson, 
Corps of Engineers, former instruc¬ 
tor of the surgical school, was a 
week end visitor at these schools. 
Lieut. Carlson saw action during the 
attack on the Gilbert Islands. 
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MORE ABOUT 
REHABILITATION 


(Continued from Page One) 

learn a new trade or profession, will 
assist you in your training and edu¬ 
cation before returning to civil life. 

You may obtain information con¬ 
cerning Federal employment at any 
post office or any civil service of¬ 
fice. 

“The American Red Cross is the 
official medium of communication 
between the people of the United 
States and the Army. Its field direc¬ 
tors at Army camps and hospitals 
and chapters in every home com¬ 
munity will assist you and your 
family in solving your personal and 
family problems. They will arrange 
temporary financial assistance when 
you require it and will help you in 
filing and presenting claims for pen¬ 
sions or other Government benefits. 

“On your request the U. S. Armed 
Forces Institute will undertake to 
provide records of courses taken by 
you while in the service for sub¬ 
mission to civilian educational in¬ 
stitutions, employers, and other 
property interested agencies. In ad¬ 
dition, the Armed Forces Institute 
will give you, on application, special 
examinations which will serve as a 
basis for the granting of academic 
credit by civilian schools and col¬ 
leges and will provide reports of the 
results of these examinations. For 
either or both of these services you 
are required to pay the institute’s 
regular membership fee of $2. No 
other payment is required. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Com¬ 
mandant, U. S. Armed Forces Insti¬ 
tute, Madison, Wis.” 

The discharged soldier is advised 
to keep in force all of his Govern¬ 
ment insurance which he can, as one 
of his valuable assets. Full instruc¬ 
tions are given to him on the sub¬ 
ject. 

The report of separation gives per¬ 
tinent information about the indi¬ 
vidual. It includes considerable per¬ 
sonal data, this character at dis¬ 
charge, his military and civilian oc¬ 
cupations, the cause of his separa¬ 
tion from the service, and the type 
of his discharge. 

The present procedure was arrived 
at through experience during the 
present war and in the World War. 
It is recognized that modifications 
in procedure may be necessary from 
time to time in the lights of chang¬ 
ing circumstances. 


LARRY FORTNER PLAYS IMPORTANT 
PART IN REHABILITATION OF BLIND 



LAWRENCE W. FORTNER, 
Private, Medical Corps 


At the time Letterman General 
Hospital was officially designated as 
the hospital for blinded army per¬ 
sonnel for the western United States, 
the need for peronnel to assist the 
medical officers and rehabilitation 
directors in their work naturally 
called for men with the educational 
background and experience to ap¬ 
preciate the needs of the blind. The 
Army checked personnel rosters and 
decided that Private Lawrence W. 
Fortner, stationed at Fort Lewis, 
Washington since his induction in 
October, 1943 was the man to fill 
the bill. So orders to proceed with¬ 
out delay to Letterman were issued 
that Private Fortners talents might 
be used to the fullest extent. 

Born and raised in Salem, Oregon, 
Private Fortner has had a deep in¬ 
terest in the field of education and 
since his graduation from Golsham 
High School, there, has been pre¬ 
paring himself to take an active part 
in the field. He graduated from the 
University of Oregon at Eugene in 
1935 with education his major. The 
next year he had the opportunity 
to put into practice his newly ac¬ 


quired education by being given the 
principalship of the High School at 
Dorena, Oregon. For the next five 
years he served as an instructor at 
the Salem School for the Blind. The 
following year he attended Columbia 
University Teachers College at 
Columbus, New York for additional 
study in the rehabilitation of physi¬ 
cally handicapped persons and then 
enrolled at the University of Minne¬ 
sota the following summer to obtain 
a Masters Degree in that field of 
study. 

He was assigned as instructor for 
the Extension Classes at Springfield, 
Oregon in conjunction with the 
Oregon State Education of Visually 
Handicapped at the time of his entry 
into the military service; and since 
his transfer to Letterman Hospital 
he is still engrossed in study. He 
is busy with Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion for the Handicapped at the 
University of California. 

Private Fortner’s wife has been 
doing the same type of work as her 
husband and when he was inducted 
she stepped into his position with 
the Oregon State Department. 


Why We Fight 

Last week, the facts came to light 
on the torture and murder of the 
unforgettable heroes of Bataan, 50,- 
000 American and Filipino prisoners 
whom the Japs tortured by deadly 
heat, thirst, starvation, or be¬ 
headed or shot. . . . 

The story of the Japs is one of 
massacre, pillage and rape, cunning, 
fanaticism and brutality. 

The story of the Nazis is a tale of 
mass slaughter, executions and de¬ 
portations, tortures, prisons, and 
concentration camps. 

We remember . . . “Lidice, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, where the Nazis killed all 
the men, sent the women and chil¬ 
dren to concentration camps, and 
burnt the town to the ground!! . . . 
in Smolensk, mass executions per¬ 
petrated by Nazis by means of a 
gassing van which could kill 20 to 
25 persons simultaneously” . . . 
These are only two instances of 
many, many. 

It is only by understanding the 
nature of the enemy, the brutal 
methods by which he is attempting 
his gigantic plan of conquest, his 
wilful barbarisms, and the terror¬ 
isms he has practiced on others and 
will practice on our own people if 
he is victorious, that training can 
be progressively narrowed down to 
the desire to get at and destroy the 
enemy. 

The American soldier must under¬ 
stand that the enemy considers lies, 
treachery, and outrages all com¬ 
mendable tools for the accomplish¬ 
ment of any purpose . . . 

That the enemy teaches his people 
that pity, respect for the weak and 
Christian ethics, are shameful . . . 

That the enemy tells his people 
that they’re an exalted race with a 
divine mission to rule the world . . . 

That the enemy establishes a 
reign of fear everywhere, extending 
it in conquered countries to a reign 
of terror, believing this is essential 
for the maintenance of absolute 
rule . . . 

That the enemy has a monstrous 
plan, of which all men, women and 
children in America are to be vic¬ 
tims; and that this threatens every 
human being on this earth who has 
known what it is to move and think 
and live as a free indivdual. 

These are only a few of the things 
that the American soldier must 
know. When he does, there will be 
no question about his desire to fight. 
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American Citizens 
Of Jap Descent Now 
Eligible for Army 

Plans have been completed for 
the reinstitution of general selective 
service procedure for American 
citizens of Japanese descent. 

Under the War Department plan, 
Japanese-Americans considered ac¬ 
ceptable for military service will be 
reclassified by their Selective Ser¬ 
vice Boards on the same basis as 
other citizens and called for induc¬ 
tion if physically qualified and not 
deferred. 

Last February the 442d Combat 
Team, composed of Japanese- 
American volunteers, was formed. 
In a letter to the Secretary of War 
commenting on the formation of this 
unit, the President said: 

“No loyal citizen of the United 
States should be denied the right 
to exercise the responsibilties of his 
citizenship regardless of his ances¬ 
try. The principle on which this 
country was founded and by which 
it has always been governed is that 
Americanism is a matter of the mind 
and heart; Americanism is not, and 
never was, a matter of rate or 
ancestry.” 

The excellent showing which the 
combat team has made in training 
and the outstanding record achieved 
by the 100th Battalion (a former 
Hawaiian National Guard unit) now 
fighting in Italy were major factors 
in the adoption of the present plan. 


Sports Slants 

By Comp Newspaper Service 

The military career of Para¬ 
trooper Max Schmeling, former 
world’s heavyweight champion, 
has come to an end, according to 
a report from Stockholm. Schm&l- 
ing has been released from Ger¬ 
man military service and retired 
to a farm outside Cologne, the re¬ 
port said. On previous occasions, 
the former champion, a para¬ 
chutist participant in the Crete 
campaign, had been reported 
killed in action and a prisoner of 
war. 


Lt. Mort Lazar, ex-NYU basket¬ 
ball captain, is listed as “missing 
in action” in the Mediterranean 
Theater, according to a telegram 
received by his parents from the 
War Department. 


Pvt. Gerry Priddy, Washington 
second baseman last year, has 
been transferred from Ft. Mac- 
Arthur, Cal., where he was pro¬ 
cessed after his induction last 
month, to McClelland Field, Cal., 
as a private in the AAF. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


Soldier Wor Band purchasers are setting aside approxi¬ 
mately $30,000,000 a month from their pay to invest in 
War Bonds, according to the Army War Bond Office of the 
Army Service Forces at Chicago. 

An estimated 1,005,505 bonds were issued in December, 
the bond headquarters announced, and a new peak is ex¬ 
pected to be reached this month, with the issue of some 
1,520,714 bonds to Army investors. 

A large majority of the Army investors are of small de¬ 
nominations. During November 40 per cent of those 
investing in War Bonds set aside $3.75 each from their 
monthly pay. Purchasers in this group will receive a $25 
bond every five months. Another 26 per cent allocate $6.25 
each per month and receive a $25 bond every three months. 
Slightly more than six per cent allot $12.50 monthly for a 
$50 bond every three months. 

In terms of the total amount of money invested by pur¬ 
chasers, the most important single bond-buying plan is that 
under which the soldier, WAC, or Army Nurse allots $18.75 
per month from his or her pay for a $25 bond. More than 
a fifth of all Army investors favor this plan, it was an¬ 
nounced, and those in this category invested a total of 
$1 1,585,452 in War Bonds during November. 

Six per cent of all Army investors set aside monthly sums 
ranking from $27.50 to $375, it was disclosed. 

Senator D. I. Walsh of Massachusetts chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, has introduced a bill (S. 1633) 
to amend the Act of Junel5, 1943, which provides for the 
training of nurses for the armed services. The amendment 
will authorize the heads of departments to request and 
accept transfers of student nurses to any federal hospital 
operated in the continental United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, and to provide for their continued training requisite 
to graduation. Provision is also made for a distinctive 
insignia to be worn by nurses who have been graduated and 
are engaged in essential civilian nursing services for the 
duration of the present war. 



News From Your 
Own Home Town 


Brooklyn (CNS)—James Ken¬ 
nedy, 65, stood before the judge, 
arrested for the 15th time on a 
charge of intoxication. “Ten 
days,” said the judge. “Don’t be 
so stingy,” said Kennedy. “Give 
me three months.” “O.K.,” said 
the judge. “Three months in the 
workhouse.” 


Bridgeport, Conn. (CNS)—The 
mystery of the whereabouts of 
David Meyers, 15, missing from 
his home a week, was cleared up 
when he returned the other day 
—a bridegroom. David and Mrs. 
Meyers, who is 19, were married 
in Baltimore, he announced. 


Cambridge, Mass. (CNS)—An 
elderly man rented an apartment 
here, noted that geisha girls were 
painted on the walls, and pro¬ 
ceeded to hack them off with an 
axe. “I have two sons in the 
Pacific,” he explained to police, 
“so I decided to eliminate some 
Japanese, too.” 


Chicago (CNS) — Mrs. Marge 
Wilson told the judge that she 
was to blame because her son had 
stolen an automobile. “You see,” 
she explained, “I wasn’t at home. 
I was serving on a jury in this 
courtroom.” The judge ordered 
her son placed on probation. 


Detroit (CNS)—The War Labor 
Board has ruled that women 
workers at the Packard Motor 
Company plant here may spend 
five minutes a day making up 
their faces. 


Kansas City (CNS)—Arrested 
on a charge of harboring a draft 
dodger, Mrs. R. J. Clark, 54, told 
the Federal Court here that she 
had done only “what any mother 
would do.” Mrs. Clark is held 
for not reporting the Christmas 
visit of her son, who is sought 
as a draft evader, to federal au¬ 
thorities. 


Indianapolis (CNS)—A near¬ 
sighted pedestrian walked up to 
a fire alarm box, opened it and 
tried to mail a letter. He was 
fined $25. 


Los Angeles (CNS)—Edwin R. 
Monroe, seeking a divorce, told 
a local court that his wife wore 
a nightgown at the breakfast 
table. “It wasn’t a nightgown,” 
retorted comely Mrs. Monroe. “It 
was a seductive black negligee.” 
The court denied Monroe’s di¬ 
vorce petition. 


Minneapolis (CNS) — Minne¬ 
apolis residents between the 
ages of 21 and 26 soon may have 
to show an identification card be¬ 
fore local bartenders will serve 
them a drink. It’s all part of a 
plan by which the city hopes to 
curb drinking by juveniles. 
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Mustering-Out Pay 
To Be Received 
By War Veterans 

Veterans of the military service 
to be eligible for the mustering-out 
payment must have been honorably 
discharged or released from active 
service on or after December 7, 1941. 
This includes the female reserve. 

The bill provides for payment of 
$100 to veterans with less than 60 
days’ active service; for active ser¬ 
vice of 60 days or more and no for¬ 
eign service are entitled to $200; and 
with service of 60 days or more and 
who have had foreign service, $300. 

A veteran discharged or relieved 
from active duty prior to the law 
providing mustering-out pay should 
follow this procedure: 

1. Submit a certificate of dis¬ 
charge or service. To assure return 
of certificate, the veteran is cau¬ 
tioned to write his present address 
on the certificate. 

2. Submit an informal certified 
application stating name, address, 
service number, serial number or 
file number; that he was not dis¬ 
charged or released from active duty 
to accept employment without ser¬ 
vice outside of the United States; 
that he is not now serving an active 
duty; that he has not and will not 
make any other application for the 
same payment; the state in which 
he was residing at the time of in¬ 
duction or enlistment, and whether 
he has had foreign service. 

Commissioned officers of all ser¬ 
vice will furnish evidence of length 
and termination of service. Officers 
discharged from the Army will make 
application at one of the Finance 
Offices, U. S. Army. 

A person who becomes eligible for 
mustering-out payment subsequent 
to approval of the law providing for 
it will receive such payment from 
the proper department without 
necessity of application. 



Deep in the heart of America is the love of Freedom . 
and the will to preserve forever those principles crystalized 
in the immortal words of Abe Lincoln. In this war—as in the 
dark days when Lincoln spoke at Gettysburg—many of our 
boys have fought and died in a war testing whether "this 
nation ... or any nation so conceived . . . can long endure/' 
It is up to us to see that "these dead shall not have died in 
vain . . and that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of Freedom." 


Red Cross Takes 
20,000 Soldier 
Messages A Month 

Requests for emergency communi¬ 
cation service between families at 
home and service men overseas are 
pouring into national headquarters 
in Washington at the rate of more 
than 20,000 a month, Red Cross Of¬ 
ficials said today. 

Messages are about equally di¬ 
vided between inquiries from men 
overseas in regard to the welfare 
of their families and inquiries 
from families for the welfare 
and location of men overseas. All 
communications of an emergency 
nature are sent through rapid com¬ 
munication channels when attempts 
of the family to get in touch with 
a man, or the man to get in touch 
with his family through regular mail 
or cable service have failed. 

Many of these families have lost 
touch with their men on foreign 
duty in the course of rapid troop 
movements, or because secrecy of 
location in a theater of operation or 
lack of facilities and time have 
prevented the families from receiv¬ 
ing their change of address. 

Due to war conditions long periods 
may elapse before a family will 
hear from a service man, it was 
pointed out. However, if a family 
has not had any word for four 
months and has reason to be con¬ 
cerned about his welfare, Red Cross 
will accept an inquiry for trans¬ 
mittal to the Field Director attached 
to the service man’s unit 

In cases of critical illness or other 
extreme emergency at home Red 
Cross accepts messages to be sent 
by cablegram or radiogram. 

Home service workers in chapters 
and field directors attached to 
hospitals and military units are pro¬ 
viding twenty-four hour coverage 
of their message centers. 


HI 
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PHYSICAL THERAPY PROVIDES COMPETEHT LETTERMAN TREATMENT 


Since the earliest beginning when 
animals instinctively licked their 
own wounds to relieve pain some 
form of physical therapy has been 
practiced. From the natural begin¬ 
ning it has grown into a science 
which continues to develop with 
medical progress. 

Physical Therapy embraces the 
treatment of diseases and injuries 
by physical means in contradistinc¬ 
tion to medical and surgical pro¬ 
cedures, but as an adjunct to them. 

During and following the World 
War great strides were made, and 
we can point with pride to the fact 
that the Army is largely responsible 
for its progress, and for the begin¬ 
ning of its widespread use in civilian 
life. To the then Surgeon General 
of the United States Army, General 
Ireland, to Colonel Billings, and to 
Major F. B. Granger, must go most 
of the credit for such development. 
These officers, desiring to promote 
the aim of the Medical Department 
of the army “to restore to normal 
health and function, as speedily as 
possible”—recognized in physical 
therapy a means to that end and 
worked tirelessly to advance its use. 
During this expansion a training 



Sergeant PAUL HECHT 

receives an ultra violet treatment with an Aero-Kromyer 
lamp at the hands of Lieutenant Alt who is being assisted by 
Lieutenant Ganson. 


course in^ physical therapy was 
established at Walter Reed Hospital 
(The Army Medical Center) Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. Here were accepted 
for training those women who were 
graduates of a four-year university 
course, with a major in physical 
education, since the background in 
anatomy and allied sciences essential 
in physical education, formed the 
best basic training for the required 
study in physical therapy. The post 
graduate training was first of six 
months, then of nine, and later of 
twelve months duration. Other 
hospitals and universities have since 
established training schools, accept¬ 
ing students who were graduates, 
either of a university or of nurses’ 
training. Other schools were also 
organized with very low entrance 
requirements, and with unqualified 
instructors. To correct this appall¬ 
ing condition a committee appointed 
by the A.MA. investigated all major 
schools and finally approved only 
thirteen of them, of which Walter 
Reed was one. Since that time sev¬ 
eral other schools have been added 
to the approved list. The army ac¬ 
cepts for physical therapy aides only 
(Continued on Page 3) 




A FOOT SOLDIER'S JINX 

flat feet, receive treatment in a Whirl-pool bath treatment 
in Physical-Therapy. Here 2nd Lieutenant Marjorie 0. Stew¬ 
art adjust the machine for Private Burl Brooks. 


INFRA-RED RAYS 

from the lamp being operated by 2nd Lieut. Sadie E. Ganson, 
Physical Therapist will speed convalescence of Technician 
Third Grade Alfred 0. Terlson who suffered lacerations of 
the right hand. 
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MORE ABOUT 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 


(Continued from Page 2) 
those who graduate from one of 
these A.M.A. approved schools. 

Next door to the Officers Assembly 
Hall is that portion of Letterman 
given over to physical therapy, 
where daily during the past months, 
approximately 200 patients, both 
hospital and outpatients, have re¬ 
ceived treatment, consisting of any 
one of several of the varied modali¬ 
ties, massage, corrective or strength¬ 
ening exercises, ultra violet (tanning 
rays of the sun), infra-red (heat 
rays of the sun), short wave dia¬ 
thermy, and other varied electrical 
treatments, whirlpool or water 
treatment. Where it is impractical 
or inadvisable to move a patient an 
aide, with such portable equipment 
as is necessary, goes to the ward to 
give the treatment. 



Private WALTER J. McMULLIN, 
patient, receives short wave treatment for congested lungs 
after a chest cold. 2nd Lieutenant Doris M. Sele, Physical 
Therapy Aide adjusts the machine for Pvt. McMullin. 


The present staff at Letterman, 
headed by Captain Arthur C. Jones, 
M. C. includes First Lieutenant 
Margaret Alt, Principal Physical 
Therapy Aide and her three assis¬ 
tants. Also as director of the new 
reconditioning and rehabilitation 
program, Captain Janes has correl¬ 
ated the activities of Physical Ther¬ 
apy and Occupational Therapy with 
the Orientation, Special Service and 
Morale branches of the hospital to 
form this new program. 

The majority of patients treated 
by physical therapy are orthopedic 
cases such as fractures, sprains, 
amputations, infantile paralysis, 
faulty posture and nerve injuries. 
There are also cases of arthritis, 
neuritis, sinusistis, hemaplegias, 
skin conditions and other in lesser 
numbers. In all cases however the 
prime aim remains the functional 
restoration to permit a return to 
active duty. 



GOING NOWHERE FAST 

seems to be what 1st Lieut. C. R. Moore, Quartermaster 
Corps is doing on the cycle in the Physio-Therapy gymna¬ 
sium. In reality he is making much progress under the 
watchful eye of Head Physio-Therapy Aide, 1 st Lieut. Mar¬ 
garet Alt in strengthening the muscles of his legs which 
have become atrophied during a long seige in bed. 



RELAX AND READ 


for W. O. (jg) George C. May, while he received a Pavaex 
treatment for post-operative arterial venus aneurism condi¬ 
tion of the left leg. 
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Lincoln's Failures 

When Abraham Lincoln was 
a young man he ran for the 
legislature in Illinois, and was 
badly defeated. 

He next entered business, 
failed, and spent 17 years of 
his life paying up the debts of 
a worthless partner. 

He fell in love with a beau¬ 
tiful young woman to whom he 
became engaged—then she 
died. 

Entering politics he ran for 
Congress and was badly de¬ 
feated. He then tried to get an 
appointment to the United 
States Land Office, but failed. 

He became a candidate for 
the United States Senate and 
was badly defeated. 

In 1856 he became a candi¬ 
date for the vice presidency 
and was again defeated. And in 
1 858 he was defeated by Doug¬ 
las. 

But in face of all this defeat 
and failure, he eventually 
achieved the highest success 
attainable in life, and undying 
fame to the end of time. 

AGE OLD TRUTH 

To you who scoff at men who try, 
But never quite succeed, 

May I suggest in passing by, 

A thought you well may heed? 
Walk down the road where lie the 
hopes 

Of men who tried but failed, 

A path which leads from lofty slopes 
To shores whence boats have 
sailed, 

And you willfind beside that trail 
A truth you can’t deny 
Hie only men who never fail 
Are those who never try. 

(Michael H. Dally, 
Chicago Tribune.) 



1st Lieutenant Ruth M. Valleskey 
takes up duty on the nursing staff 
here at Letterman after being 
hospitalized for a time from an ail¬ 
ment contracted in the South Pa¬ 
cific area. 

Bom in Manitowoc, Wisconsin and 
receiving her gramiryar school and 
high school education there, Miss 
Valleskey went to frond du lac, 
another town in her native state to 
train at the St. Agnes School of 
Nursing. She remained in the latter 
town to follow her career in per¬ 
forming General duty until her en¬ 
trance into the Army Nurse Corps 
on July 7, 1941. 

She was sent to Camp Polk, for 
her basic training, in Louisiana and 
was stationed there until January 
of 1942 when the first convoy was 
sent to Australia. Thence to New 
Caledonia where she was stationed 
until November of 1943. After 20 
months on New Caledonia she went 
to New Zealand on a nine day leave 
and after that was assigned to duty 
at Espirito Santos, on the New 
Hebrides Islands. On December 2, 
1943, she contracted the ailment 
which necessitated a flight back to 
the states and resulted in her be¬ 
coming a patient here at Letterman. 

Lt. Valleskey is the only daughter 
in a family of five and the only 
member in any branch of the service. 
Upon inquiry about her brothers, 
she laughingly asserts, “They’re 
either too young or too old.” 

A natural hobby for any native of 
the North Western states is horse 
back riding and Miss Valleskey is 
no exception. She also enjoys 
dancing. 

Representative C. S. Dewey, of 
Illinois, addressing the House De¬ 
cember 10, paid the following tribute 
to an organization known as the 
Visiting Nurses: 

“Mr. Speaker, five of the large 
hospitals of the city of Chicago are 
in my district, together with the 
activities of a very well-known 
nursing organization known as the 
Visiting Nurses. The nurses from 
these organizations have received 
splendid training, and many of them 
are serving in the forces of the 
Army and Navy of the United States 
and are piling up an enviable record 


THE <B> 

OBSERVER 

I <33> SAW 

Lieut. Elizabeth Reese, WAC., re¬ 
porting for duty as Public Relations 
Officer for Letterman. The first of 
her kind to join the staff. 

* * * 

Our popular butcher, Sgt. Caesar 
J. Michelotti, exuberant over the 
arrival of Linda Ann, forgetting to 
weigh his thumb. 

• • • 

Lieut. Regina Burnett playing un¬ 
expected hostess to four for break¬ 
fast one morning this week. 

• * • 

Mr. A1 Famocchio again facing his 
public now that he has managed to 
lay in a supply of cigars. 

• * * 

Parking space once more available 
for visitors in the Letterman park¬ 
ing area. The squatters having been 
removed. 

* * * 

Captain Lambert not leaving on a 
hospital train. 

• * * 

Some of our men polishing up 
their saluting arms for use in town 
for the edification of the additional 
M. P. patrols. 

* * • 

Mrs. Jack Trodden, the former 
Ann Leahy, ex-queen of our copy 
desk, coming back for a call at the 
Sanctum and promising us another 
godchild not too far ahead. 

* * • 

Still time to buy that extra war 
bond this month. 

in medals and citations won since 
the United States entered the war 
two years ago. Two Army nurses 
were the first women to have re¬ 
ceived the coveted Soldier’s Medal; 
two air-evacuation nurses have 
earned air medals; one Army nurse 
wears the Purple Heart; five have 
been awarded the Legion of Merit; 
and 18 Army nurses who served on 
Bataan are entitled to wear the 
special citation bar given defenders 
of the Philippines. 

I should like at this time, as a 
member of this body, to express my 
high admiration for the nurses serv¬ 
ing with our armed forces.” 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Daughter of Surgeon 
General Surrenders 
To The Navy 

Miss Jane Elizabeth Kirk, younger 
daughter of the Surgeon General of 
the Army, Major General Norman 
T. Kirk, and Mrs. Kirk, will be uni¬ 
ted in marriage with Lieutenant 
Marvin Rea Kimbrell, Jr., U. S. 
Navy, in the Memorial Chapel at the 
Army Medical Center, Washington, 
D. C. on the evening of Saturday, 
February 19th. 

The news will be of interest to 
the many friends of the young bride- 
to-be in San Francisco and the bay 
area. 


INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, cordially 
invites Junior Officers to a Leap 
Year Dance, to be given in the 
Temple House of the Synagogue, 
Saturday night, February 26th, at 9 
p.m., comer Arguello Blvd., and 
Lake Streets, car No. 4 and 1. 

Kindly phone or write the Temple 
Office, BAyview 3434 as early as 
possible if you desire to attend. 

Junior hostesses will welcome the 
guests. 



To Lieut. Col. and Mrs. Robert C. 
Whipple, a baby boy, Douglas Brett, 
bom February 2nd, weight eight 
pounds three ounces. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Private Jack F. Lair 
Medical Department 

Private Jack F. Lair a soldier who 
has done a little bit of everything 
in civilian life is our candidate for 
Buck of the Week. 

Private Lair was bom October 5th, 
1924 in Bend, Oregon, where he 
spent the next twelve years before 
his family decided to move to Port¬ 
land, Oregon. It was in this town 
that he received his high school 
education. However, he did not go 
to a day school but instead to a 
night school where he completed a 
general course. While in school he 
spent the first year and a half doing 
odd jobs around Portland. He then 
went to work in the shipyards first 
as a shipfitter and later changed 
over to welding. In his spare time 
he also took flying lessons and has 
about 16 hours in the air. A year 
later he again changed his occupa¬ 
tion and went to work in the Swan 
Island Shipyards as a leaderman in 
a warehouse. But four months later 
he was transferred to driving trucks. 
He remained on this job for the next 
five months when Uncle Sam de¬ 
cided to change his occupation for 
him, and he was drafted into the 
Army in June 1943. 

In July 30th, 1943 he arrived at 
his induction center at Fort Lewis, 
Washington and after staying there 
a month he was sent on to Boise, 
Idaho where he was given one 
month training with the Infantry and 
one month with the Medics. From 
here he was sent to Letterman and 
assigned to the Surgical school. 
After completing this course he was 
put to work on the wards and at 
present is to be found on duty in 
Ward K-l. 

Since Pvt. Lair entered the army 
he says that he had to give up one 
of his peace time hobbies—namely 
flying. He hasn’t had much time to 
practice his other hobby as the boys 
don’t think much of trumpet playing 
—especially his. 


FIGHTING AND OTHER THOUGHTS ARE 
FULL TIME OCCUPATION AT FRONT 


The front-line American soldier 
who witnesses an opinion on how 
long the war will last is rare, and 
few of them evince interest in any¬ 
one’s view on this question, accord¬ 
ing to a report to the War Depart¬ 
ment by Lieut. Col. Lewis A. Rig¬ 
gins, G. S. C. 

The average GI knows that the 
the end depends largely on his doing 
his own job, and he is doing it ef¬ 
ficiently and without complaint, Col. 
Riggin declared. 

Gleaned from two and a half 
months’ observation of American 
Army Ground Forces in Italy, Col. 
Riggins’ report furnished a broad 
picture of the life of the American 
soldier on the Italian front. He 
found that among the things which 
do interest the GI are the following: 

Thoughts of Home: Troops are 
eager to hear whether civilians back 
home are getting enough to eat. 
They are interested in rationing, and 
specifically what foods are rationed. 
The possible return of prohobition 
is a live topic. 

Food: Canned rations issued in the 
front lines are always material for 
conversation. Our troops like to use 
captured small German cook stoves. 
They have learned to produce syrup 
for flapjacks by boiling certain types 
of hard candy in water. 

Gifts: The most welcome is a pair 
of heavy wool socks. 

Rumors: These travel at record 
speed. It has been discovered that 
motor parks are key places in the 
rumor route because the drivers 
cover so much territory in the 
course of their duties. On one oc¬ 
casion a report that white bread 
would be available in the front lines 
the next day was intentionally 
planted in a motor park. Long be¬ 
fore the bread was delivered all 
troops concerned knew it was on 
the way. 

Clothing: A clothing-rotation plan 
has been adopted which sends dry, 
clean clothing to the front lines for 
exchange. During an actual en¬ 
gagement there is, of course, little 
time for clean clothing or hot food. 

Weather: Temperature during re¬ 
cent weeks in the area in which Col. 
Riggins was stationed stood at about 
35 degrees. It was like “living in 
a wet icebox,” however, because the 
rain let up “only a couple of times 
each day.” Roads were extremely 
muddy and where there was traffic 


the surface had been churned until 
it resembled “a chocolate milk 
shake.” 

Front-line “Emily Post”: Front¬ 
line troops remain politely aloof 
from anyone not in the front-line 
action. One simply does not “bor¬ 
row” anything from the front-line 
soldier because he has lugged all 
his own equipment, water, rations, 
cigarettes, himself, and deserves to 
have full use of them. Anyone of¬ 
fered a small item, such as a patch 
to clean a rifle, may be considered 
a “member in good standing.” One 
would not, however, ask to borrow 
a patch from a front-line fighter. 

Health: The physical conditions of 
troops is excellent. They are able 
to advance over terrain which ap¬ 
pears impassable only because of 
their superior condition. For moun¬ 
tain fighting, troops should have a 
physical standard enabling them to 
march four miles in 40 minutes with 
a light field pack. 

The Enemy: His fighting ability 
and thoroughness are respected. He 
will prepare as many as 10 different 
fixed position for tanks, firing and 
moving to alternate positions to keep 
from being “pin-pointed” by our 
artillery. Tanks will fire at a single 
man, apparently on the theory that 
more are probably in the area. The 
enemy tries many types of camou¬ 
flage. He will move entire trees 
and wire them into certain positions 
to conceal a road. He also recog¬ 
nizes the efficiency of road building 
by American troops and makes bull¬ 
dozers a primary target. 

U. S. Air-Ground Teams: These 
ar entirely satisfactory. Most bombs 
are dropped beyond the sight of 
American troops, but soldiers are 
encouraged when friendly flights 
pass over the lines. 

Antiaircraft Artillery: Superior. 
“Ack-ack” units are well trained. 
Crews have the “feel” of their guns, 
and keen competition ensues when 
the enemy appears. Frequently from 
20 to 50 per cent of the enemy planes 
are shot down on raids over our 
lines. 

Medical Units: “A beautiful job” 
is being done by these units. 
Stretcher bearers move up with the 
Infantry, constantly expose them¬ 
selves to enemy fire, work tireless¬ 
ly for long hours aiding the 
wounded. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



George Marshall 
Private, Infantry 

Private George Marshall, (no re¬ 
lative to the General) can still smile 
after 51 days of action in the New 
Georgia campaign. George first ar¬ 
rived at Letterman on October 14th, 
and has been a patient in ward F-2 
ever since. 

Private Marshall was inducted 
into the service in March of 1941 
and his first station was Fort 
Devens, Massachusetts. Then for 
eighteen months he was training in 
various camps about the country 
and was in an anti-tank platoon 
with the infantry. In October of 
1942 his outfit arrived in the New 
Hebrides islands, remained a short 
time and then went to Guadalcanal, 
where they were in action until 
June. Then the outfit took time 
out from battle to receive training 
in amphibious warfare, and after 
training was completed they made 
a beach-head landing at Rendova 
under heavy fire. 

In August the outfit was moved 
to Munda and helped to clean out 
the last of the Japs that were mak¬ 
ing a stand. From Munda they went 
to Bangii, where the outfit was sent 
as reenforcements and helped finish 
that campaign. 

In the final stages of the New 
Georgia campaign Private Marshall 
was sent to Arundel Island where 
the fighting was the hottest, and 
Private Marshall states that it 
seemed every Jap on the island had 
a light machine gun, and bullets 
were flying thick and fast. During 
the battle he and 149 other men, 
while evacuating wounded men, 
were trapped by the enemy and 
during the heavy action he was 
wounded in the leg. However, his 
outfit accomplished their mission, 
and shortly the enemy force was 
routed. On September 14th he was 
evacuated and arrived at Letterman 
General Hospital one month later. 
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PVT. RICHARD J. MAGIN TO HEAD NEW 
CERAMICS AND ART DEPT. AT HOSPITAL 



RICHARD J. MAGIN 
Private, Medical Department 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome was extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
T/34 Gr. Joseph A. Lagan a, Sgt. 
Bernard B. Glickfield and Frank N. 
Wong, Cpl. Remaine L. Jouglard, 
T/5th Gr. Sidney Zirulnick, Ralph 
L. Wining, William H. Niehoff and 
Olin B. Chambers and Pvts. Ervin 
J. Bjaastad, Alfred C. Skatter, Dean 
L. Billingsly, Francis E. Gorman, 
Walter H. Hutchins, Carmine J. Le- 
porte, Salvatore Russo, Furman H. 
Scruggs, Frank J. Molsom, George 
D. Knudson, Eugene M. Haney, An¬ 
drew J. Colletti, Clarence L. Ad¬ 
cock, Robert D. Ashby, Elmer A. 
Forkner, John Hoosac, Arvene E. 
Lenhart, Lee H. Pirtte, Harold L. 
Lads, Robert F. O’Brien, Lee Wilder, 
William T. Downey, Clarence R. 
Chandler, Leonard P. Sepone and 
Charles A. Edward. 

Furloughs are still the orders of 
the day—if you can get one—and the 
fortunates this week are T/th Gr. 
Harry J. Davis, 21 days; Pvt. Eugene 
F. Koch, 20 days; Sgt. Edwad C. 
Vicary, 19 days; T/3rd Gr. Charles 
Wilcox, Sgt. Matt Jarvi, Jr., T/4th 
Gr. Bowman N. Hoerl, Pvts. Robert 
S. Dotseth, George W. Salsman, 
James W. Lanigro and Frank W. 
Nunes, 15 days; Pvts. Lam S. Dong 
and Richard D. Hocker, 14 days; Sgt. 
John V. Ryan and Pvt. Robert E. 
Record, 10 days. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt Saul Katz expounding his 
theories to members of T-36 on how 
to get along with the fairer sex. 

T/4th Gr. George Apregan bafck 
on his feet again after a seige of ill¬ 
ness that confined him to Ward G. 

The new service club fast becom¬ 
ing the most popular place on the 
post. 

T/5th Gr. Chester J. White beat¬ 
ing it out on a guitar and not even 
getting a shoe thrown his way. 

The Letterman Basketball team 
playing a practice game last Wed¬ 
nesday and losing to the Navy. 

T/4th Gr. Alfred Klein coming 
back five days too soon from a de¬ 
lay. What happened Sgt.? 

T/4th Gr. Richard W. Winn, for¬ 
mer 717th columnist, sends greet¬ 
ings to the medical detachment from 
overseas. 


In th development of the new 
Army program of reconditioning and 
rehabilitation being followed at Let¬ 
terman General Hospital an expert 
in Ceramics and the arts has betn 
assigned to duty at the Occupational 
Therapy Department, where his 
knowledge can best be used. This 
new cog in the Occupational Ther¬ 
apy machinery in the hospital is Pri- 
vat Richard J. Magin. 

Private Magin, a native of North 
Dakota, received his early education 
there and first came to California 
in 1936. He attended the University 
of Southern California and received 
his Bachelor of Arts degree in Art. 
During the period he was attending 
college, as part of his training he 
was sent to North Dakota to teach 
a group of Russian immigrants to 
read and write English. 

After completing his training, he 
taught art work in the schools in 
Los Angeles, and while teaching he 
made a relative study on how to 
learn to read through an activity 
program in the County of Los An¬ 
geles. From there he went into the 
special schools in Los Angeles and 
put his ideas into practice, and dur¬ 
ing the course of his teaching he 


grasped the idea that men incapaci¬ 
tated by war service might be 
helped to regain poise and confi¬ 
dence, and again take their place in 
civilian life. 

His work along these lines came 
to an abrupt halt when he was in¬ 
ducted into the service, and he was 
first assigned as a Medical soldier 
with an infantry unit. He remained 
with this outfit for two years and 
then was transferred to Letterman 
General Hospital, and is now helping 
to recondition the men who have 
returned from the fighting fronts. 

His duties at Occupational Ther¬ 
apy include teaching patients to 
model figures from clay and he also 
instructs patients on the operation of 
looms and the method of weaving 
rugs. At present he is supervising 
the construction of a kiln in which 
will be made many types of pottery, 
and upon completion of the kiln 
patients will be instructed by Pri¬ 
vate Magin in ceramics. 

The congenial instructor is popu¬ 
lar with fellow workers and has an 
efficient manner of handling his 
duties which have stamped him as 
a definite asset to Occupational 
Therapy. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Pvt. Richard C. Hauser, enlisted 
instructor of the medical school, has 
finally returned to duty after a 
prolonged stay in the hospital with 
a severe cold. Everyone is happy 
to see you around again, Private 
Hauser!! 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Maurice C. Dietz, en¬ 
listed instructor of the dental school, 
was transferred early this week to 
the eastern section of the United 
States, thence he will proceed to an 
ovrseas station! 

♦ * * 

Interesting to see—S/Sgt. Nathan 
Edelstein teaching S/ Sgt. William H. 
‘Mother” Vandewater, purported 
golf professional, how to play golf, 
at Sgt. Vandewater’s expense. 

• • • 

The Schools early this week re¬ 
ceived another officer to augment 
its force to a total of 18 officers. 
The new officer is Captain Ardz- 
roony A, Packchanian, SnC, and 
was assigned to this post from the 
Medical Department Replacement 
Pool, Tilton General Hospital, Fort 
Dix, New Jersey. Captain Pack¬ 
chanian will act as an instructor of 
the laboratory school. The School 
welcomes you whole-heartedly Cap¬ 
tain, and may you enjoy your tour 
of duty here. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Wendall K. Waite, enlisted 
instructor of the surgical school, left 
earl this week on detached service 
to Ashbum General Hospital, Mc¬ 
Kinney, Texas. On his return route, 
he expects to spend a few days at 
home—Mulhall, Oklahoma. 

* * * 

Pvt. James M. Weber, former stu¬ 
dent of the School detachment, was 
transferred during the latter part of 
last week to the Headquarters sec¬ 
tion, this school. Private Weber, 
who at the present time is sick in 
the hospital, will probably see duty 
in the dental school. Congratula¬ 
tions and best wishes, Private 
Weber. 


Hawaii (CNS) — Bugler Nick 
Masucci sawed a hole through the 
wall next to his bunk and for 
three or four mornings sounded 
reveille through it while nestling 
snugly in his bed. One morning, 
however, the C.O. checked up. 
Masucci now toots his horn from 
the standing position. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 

We are part of the most powerful, 
most democratic alliance in history 
. . . the United Nations . . . bound 
together in a Declaration signed at 
Washington on New Years Day, 1942. 

Pledged to fight in a great alliance 
against the Axis and aggression on 
all the continents and in all the 
seas! . . . determined to win this war 
with the overwhelming might of our 
combined strength! . . . determined 
to establish a new age of freedom 
for all men on this earth! 

Our team includes United King¬ 
dom, Soviet Union, Philippines, Aus¬ 
tralia, Greece, China, Jugoslavia, 
Norway, Poland, Fighting France, 
India, Mexico, Canada, Czechoslo¬ 
vakia, Cuba, United States of Amer¬ 
ica, New Zealand, Bolivia, Belgium 
and many others. 

As the war turns more surely 
against the enemy nations, there will 
be increasingly aggressive and subtle 
attempts to create dissension and 
distrust among ourselves and our 
Allies. This can best be counter¬ 
acted by anticipating and forestalling 
such attempts. 

The American soldier must un¬ 
derstand that it is impossible for us 
to win this war alone. 

That we, and our allied nations, 
have been attacked by a common 
enemy. 

That every one of the United Na¬ 
tions is struggling for its very exis¬ 
tence, fighting to prevent itself and 
the world from becoming the slave 
property of the enemy. 

That to win this struggle, all of 
us are forced to pool our strength, 
manpower, resources and strategy in 
whatever ways will most quickly 
and thoroughly crush the enemy. 

That any single member of a team 
such as the United Nations owes 
respect to the others—respect for 
their fighting prowess and the cour¬ 
age of their home fronts—and that 
people who lived through the blitz 
of Britain, who turned back the 
Nazis at Leningrad, Moscow and 
Stalingrad, who held the Japanese 
in check for nearly a decade, are 
entitled to our admiration. 

Know our Allies! 


Newark, N. J. (CNS)—Husky 
Emilio Guarino was held by 
police, as a “human battering 
ram” who broke into and robbed 
15 Newark stores. Authorities 
said that Guarino, who is five 
feet, nine inches tall and weighs 
200 pounds, admitted breaking 
into stores by merely leaning 
against their doors until the 
hinges gave way. 


THE FOG TT'OJNN 


MANAGER OF POST EXCHANGE SEEKS 
MANY ITEMS FOR LETTERMAN GI # S 



MRS. RHONDA YARTER 

Post Exchange Main Store Manager 
» • • • • • 


Mrs. Rhonda Yarter, gracious 
manager of the Main Post Exchange 
Store at Letterifran,_ carries a long 
list of items written in a little black 
book. Upon close scrutiny these 
items invariably turn out to be vari¬ 
ous and sundry pieces of merchan¬ 
dise that she is doing her utmost to 
locate for prospective buyers here 
on the post. If it isn’t carried in 
stock, she finds out why and then 
gets it! 

Mrs. Yarter first arrived at the 
Letterman Post Exchange in October 
of 1942, and began her duties as 
assistant manager of the Main Store. 
After several months of training in 
this capacity, she moved into the 
manager’s position, and thus became 
the first feminine “head man” at 
the store. Her duties include buy¬ 
ing, requisitioning, adjusting com¬ 
plaints, supervising civilian per¬ 
sonnel, and making sure that things 
are running smoothly in the busy 
store. She has made countless 
friends among both military and 
civilian personnel by the efficient 
and friendly manner in which she 
performs these duties. 

She was bom in Grant, Nebraska, 
graduated from high school in that 


city, and then spent one year at the 
University of Nebraska. But, like 
most Nebraskans, she decided to 
come to California, and she enrolled 
at the University of California at 
Los Angeles, completed three years 
of arts and sciences, and was grad¬ 
uated. While a student at U.C.L.A. 
she was elected president of the 
Alpha Delta Pi sorority for two 
consecutive years. 

After graduation from college she 
was employed for three years in the 
legal department of a large insur¬ 
ance company in Los Angeles. A 
change in position first brought her 
to the bay area. 

Shortly after arriving in San 
Francisco she was elected president 
of the San Francisco-East Bay 
Alumni Association, and as a side¬ 
line her sorority activities have kept 
her very busy. 

Her main hobbies are books, 
music, sports, and her 10 year old 
son Dick. At present, Mrs. Yarter 
is learning the finer points on being 
a Cub-Scout, due to her son’s en¬ 
thusiasm for this well-known organ¬ 
ization. She and Dick live in San 
Francisco. 


Army Will Have 
5 Million Yanks 
Abroad in 1944 

More than five million Americans 
—two-thirds of the U. S. Army— 
will be in service overseas by the 
end of 1944. Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson has announced. 

The Secretary’s announcement 
followed disclosures by the War De¬ 
partment that major changes affect¬ 
ing both the officer and enlisted 
personnel of the Army had been 
ordered as the result of a re-study 
of troop requirements for the com¬ 
ing year. 

Under the new plan, U. S. soldiers 
stationed at home will be carefully 
reviewed for physically fit, well- 
trained troops. The best men will 
be sent overseas and their places at 
home assumed by Civilians, new 
recruits, members of the WAC and 
soldiers who are either too old or 
not physically equipped to withstand 
the rigors of combat warfare. 

As a part of this program, the 
Army plans to place on the inactive 
list commissioned officers who are 
over 38 years old and no longer 
needed for active duty. 

Preparing for this huge exodus of 
U. S. based troops, the Army already 
had closed many training camps. 
About 70 AAF establishments have 
been relinquished also as the new 
program will mean a gradual taper¬ 
ing off of the training program and 
concentration on the all-out offen¬ 
sive phase. 

To carry out the overseas plan the 
War Department has ordered that 
physically qualified men who have 
served more than 12 months at fixed 
stations or overhead activities in the 
U. S. be reassigned to units destined 
for service overseas. Enlisted men 
under 30 will go first, then those 
over 30 will be reassigned, in the 
order of their age, with the youngest 
first. 

Reassignment to overseas units 
will not, however, apply to enlisted 
men who have served abroad since 
Dec. 1, 1941, or to men of “highly 
specialized skills” which cannot be 
utilized to any unit assigned to 
overseas duty. 

Secretary Btimson announced also 
that the number of men enrolled in 
the Army’s Specialized Training 
courses is now being reduced. This 
reduction, he Said will be made, as 
far as possible, “without interfer¬ 
ence with men who have already 
begun their courses.” 
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Pocket Billiard Ace to Perform at Letterman 


Sad Sacks Return 
To Form; Drop 
Three to Jewelers 

The Letterman Sad Sacks, after 
winning 7 out of 9 games in a sen¬ 
sational hot streak, lapsed back into 
their earlier form and dropped three 
straight games to the Van Wormer 
Jewelers at the Broadway Bowling 
Alleys last Tuesday evening. 

The Sacks were nosed out of the 
first game by just one pin, and this 
bit of bad luck seemed to under¬ 
mine the teams spirit, for the re¬ 
maining two games weren’t even 
close. Team members claim that 
the floor at the bowling alley was 
too slippery, and that the Sacks had 
trouble controlling the ball. 

High man for the Medics was Cpl. 
Morano with a 546 with MS/ Sgt. 
Henry Kuntz second with a 497. Sgt. 
Davis, who was off his usual game, 
wound up low man with a 475. Sgt. 
Wilcox and Pvt. Christian who were 
absent, were allowed to score their 
averages, which gave each a 525. 

Filling in for the two absent team 
members were 1st Sgt. Calvin Wil¬ 
liams and S/Sgt. Leonard Bell, who 
acted as pacers. Both were bowling 
in league competition for the first 
time and were more than a little 
nervous. Sgt. Bell rolled a 436 and 
the “Top Kick” got a 431. Both 
ordinarily bowl much better games 
than they rolled on Tuesday eve¬ 
ning, but doubtless were suffering 
from a slight case of “stage fright.” 

The Sacks are looking forward to 
next week’s contest to get back in 
the win column they were enjoying 
prior to Tuesday’s upset. 

Figures on Tuesday’s games: 


LETTERMAN- 




Davis. 

156 

162 

157— 475 

Wilcox . 

175 

175 

175— 525 

Christian . 

175 

175 

175— 525 

Marano . 

181 

214 

151— 546 

Kuntz . 

180 

171 

146— 497 


867 

897 

804—2568 

RODRIQUES VAN 

WORMER— 

Reilly . 

213 

176 

155— 544 

Scharland . 

157 

168 

170— 495 

Faulk . 

159 

209 

199— 567 

Anderson . 

164 

202 

194— 560 

Kayair . 

175 

150 

168— 493 


868 

905 

886—2606 


St. Paul, Minn. (CNS)—Julian 
Sletten, Minnesota property di¬ 
rector, has ordered that green 
snakes, hand carved from pine, 
be painted on ledges of the State 
Capitol building. He figures the 
snakes will scare away pigeons 
that roost on the building. 


Erwin Rudolph, one of the great¬ 
est pocket billiard players of all time, 
will perform for the officers and en¬ 
listed men of Letterman General 
Hospital in a special exhibition next 
Tuesday, 15 February at 1900 in the 
pool room. 

Rudolph, a veteran of World War 
No. 1, during which he spent nine 
months overseas, has held the 
world’s pocket billiard championship 
five times, having defeated such 
wizards as Ralph Greenleaf, Frank 
Taberski, Willie Mosconi, Irving 
Crane and others as he battled his 
way to title heights. 

During his show next Tuesday, 
Rudolph will give an exhibition of 
the kind of billiards necessary for 
world’s championship skill, he will 
open his bag of trick shots and after 
his solo appearance at the table, he 
will instruct officers and enlisted 
men in the fundamentals of pocket 
billiard achievement. 

Anyone, in Rudolph’s opinion, can 
master pocket billiards with constant 
attention to a few fundamentals. The 


first requirement, he states, is that 
the player stand comfortably at the 
table to make a bridge for the cue. 
The head is over the cue in the line 
of aim. The right hand grips the 
cue lightly at the balance. The cue 
is held level on all shots, unless it 
is necessary to aim over an object 
ball. 

The next important item is a firm, 
short bridge—that is, the left hand 
is rested firmly on the table and the 
cue is held reasonably tight between 
the thumb and the index finger. If 
the player pays attention to these 
points, Rudolph is convinced, he is 
on the way to billiard accomplish¬ 
ment. 


Plenty of Time 

Memphis, Tenn. (CNS) — Sea¬ 
man T. G. Wilder, of Tulsa, Okla., 
returned to his cot at the Naval 
Air Technical Training Station 
here five days after starting a 10- 
day furlough. “All my friends 
have gone away,” he explained, 
“and five days were enough to 
spend with my relatives.” 


Meek. Medics Dose 
Pittsburg Cagers 
With Bitter Pill 

The Letterman basketball team 
defeated the Pittsburg Replacement 
Depot 40 to 31 in a nip-and-tuck 
battle played at Pittsburg last Wed¬ 
nesday evening. The defeat of the 
tough Pittsburg quintette was a real 
feather in the Medic’s cap, for the 
losers recently defeated the Univer¬ 
sity of San Francisco five, and were 
the best team in the Pittsburg camp. 

The game was closer than the 
score indicates, the score being 
nearly even at the half time mark 
and with only seven minutes left 
to play in the game the Medics were 
trailing by seven points. Lieut. 
Missildine, forward, made three fast 
field goals to put the Lettermen in 
the lead again, and Ross and Klein 
each made another field goal which 
broke the loser’s hearts. 

Missildine starred for the Medics 
with 13 points followed by Klein 
with 10 and Ross who contributed 8. 

The Pittsburg gymnasium, where 
the game was played, is one of the 
largest gymnasiums in the area, and 
the Letterman team took to the big 
building like it was home, and dis¬ 
played fine offensive and defensive 
play, good teamwork and some dead¬ 
ly shooting. Letterman rooters, who 
numbered but ten, made up in 
volume for what they lacked in 
size. A large crowd of partisan 
Pittsburg rooters, including a brass 
band, pulled lound and long for the 
home team to no avail, but the Let¬ 
terman “stretch drive” was just too 
much for the Pittsburg cagers. 

Lineups for the game: 


LETTERMAN GEN. HOSP. Pts. 

Missildine, f . 13 

Klein, f . 10 

Slott, c . 3 

Ross, g . 8 

Beals, g ... 6 

West, g . 0 

Otterstetter, g . 0 

40 

PITTSBURG REPLAC. DEPOT 

Wayment, f . 9 

Boswell, f . 5 

Wilbur, c . 7 

Bryant, g ._. 6 

Hunter, g . 2 

Calara, f . 0 

Durand, f . 0 

La Grande, c . 0 

Stewart, g ..:. 1 

Mehard, g . ; . 1 


31 
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CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Isaac Stern paused in the day room of Ward C-2 to play a 
few selections for the patients. Accompanied by his pianist, 
Mr. Alexander Zakin, Mr. Stern gave generously of his time 
and talent. Six patients who enjoyed the program on the 
ward are seen talking to the violinst and his accompanist 
after a number and include, L to R: Sergeant Howard Eu¬ 
banks, Corporal Alfred L. Tardy, Technician Fifth Grade 
John J. Gribaudo, Private Frank W. Fortin, Corporal Paul 
Trocha and Sergeant Joseph A. Russo. 

* * * * * * 

ISAAC STERN, WELL KNOWN CONCERT 
VIOLINIST, ENTERTAINS PATIENTS 


Procurement Plan 
For Therapy Aides 
Offered Yesterday 

A conference of Physio-therapists 
was held yesterday evening at 8:00 
p.m. in the Letterman Hospital 
Recreation Center for the purpose 
of informing San Francisco Bay 
Area civilian Physio-therapists of 
the necessary requisites to become 
a Physical Therapy Aide in the 
United States Army. Major Arthur 
C. Miller, M. C., in charge of bay 
area procurement was in charge of 
the meeting and the U. S. Army 
Signal Corps film “Lifeline” was 
introduced as the main subject of 
discussion by Captain Paul S. Wil¬ 
lard from the Office of Procurement 
Service, Washington, D. C. 

First speaker for the evening was 
Lieutenant Colonel Durwood G. 
Hall, Chief of Military Personnel in 
Washington, D. C. and his talk was 
followed by one given by Catherine 
Worthington who is president of the 
American Physio-Therapy Associa¬ 
tion, and at present Instructor of 
Physio Therapy of the Women’s 
Army Corps at Stanford University. 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, 
Commanding Letterman General 
Hospital and Major Emma Vogel, 
Director of Physio-Therapy for the 
Army also addressed the group. 

What the Army Dieticians and 
Physical Therapy Aides wear was 
shown at a fashion show conducted 
by Chief Physical Therapy Aide at 
Letterman, First Lieutenant Mar¬ 
garet Alt. And Corporal Thomas 
Tharp, Infantry addressed the group 
after the fashion show. Cpl. Tharp 
was recently returned from overseas 
where he incurred wounds while in 
action against the enemy. At the 
end of the meeting an open forum 
for discussion was held. 


Isaac Stem, celebrated .violin solo¬ 
ist, and Alexander Zakin, pianist and 
accompanist entertained the wounded 
soldiers in the wards of Letterman 
General Hospital, Monday afternoon, 
February 14th. 

Mr. Stem and Mr. Zakin have 
been touring the country entertain¬ 
ing service men in camps and hos¬ 
pitals as a voluteer offering of enter¬ 
tainment. Sunday evening, February 
13th, they played at Fort Scott, and 
from Letterman they will go on to 


play at Fort Lewis. Friday and Sat¬ 
urday, February 11th and 12th they 
played with the San Francisco Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra in San Francisco. 

In May or June they leave for a 
four months tour abroad where they 
will play to the Armed Forces over¬ 
seas. 

Mr. Stern states, “No thanks is due 
any artist for his effort to do what 
he can for our men. But those who 
don’t do their utmost must have 
something wrong with them.” 


Former Letterman 
Nurse Honored With 
Medal for Bravery 

Word was received recently that 
First Lieutenant Orah D. Stephen¬ 
son, Army Nurse Corps, Chief 
Nurse at the Station Hospital, Morris 
Field, Charlotte, North Carolina and 
formerly stationed at Letterman 
Hospital received the Award of the 
Soldiers’ Medal for heroism in the 
rescue of a nurse from a burning 
building at Morris Field. 

Miss Stephenson was awakened 
November 9, 1943 by the smell of 
smoke from a fire in the nurses’ 
quarters. She acted immediately to 
arouse other occupants of the 
building. 

Hearing a scream from one of the 
rooms she fought her way through 
smoke and flames and found an un¬ 
conscious nurse. Although the lat¬ 
ter was much heavier than she, 
Lieut. Stephenson dragged her to 
safety through the blazing hall, al¬ 
though burned about the face and 
hands and partly overcome by 
smoke. 

A native of Blair, Oklahoma Lieut. 
Stephenson was a resident of San 
Francisco prior to entering the 
Army Nurse Corps. She has been 
both Medical and Surgical Super¬ 
visor at the Jennie Edmundson 
Memorial Hospital, Obstetrical Su¬ 
pervisor at Bethany Hospital in 
Kansas City, and Medical Super¬ 
visor at Mt. Zion Hospital in San 
Francisco. She joined the Army 
Nurse Corps on December 15, 1939 
and was appointed Chief Nurse at 
the time of her transfer to the 
south in March of 1942. 

Lieut. Stephenson is the third 
Army nurse to receive the Soldiers’ 
Medal. 
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MESSAGE DEPARTMENT IS NERVE CENTER OF THE HOSPITAL 



A BEE HIVE 

doesn't have anything on the Message Center for activity, 
and it is just about as crowded too, but the work must be 
gotten out and Corporal Joseph Sansone, sitting, sees to it 
that there is no lagging in production. Private E. D. Mar¬ 
tinez, left prepares telegraph messages for distribution as 
Miss Mary Rubi assists Corporal W. Schenebeck with the 
Daily Bulletin distribution. 


All organized units—no matter 
how large or how small, whether 
military or civilian—have message 
centers of one sort or another. As a 
comparison of an organization with 
the human body, the nervous sys¬ 
tem of the body and the message 
centers of the organization can be 
similized. A nerve impulse from the 
brain starts the body off on a def¬ 
inite course of progress. Similarly 
an order from a commanding offi¬ 
cer in the Army or an executive of 
a business concern starts a unit for¬ 
ward with a command which is sent 
to the message center for distribu¬ 
tion to the various departments. 

Most often the function of commu¬ 
nication is quite normal and active 
with very little attention required 
to maintain a normal working order; 
and the amount of work achieved is 
prodigious and very often quite ta¬ 
ken for granted. When something 
happens to disrupt the routine of 
things the usual reaction can range 
from a slight headache to all con¬ 
cerned, a complete disruption of the 
entire organization or even death 
to the organization. Letter man Hos¬ 
pital as a component of an organ¬ 
ization—the Army—is no exception 
to this. 

For a unit the size of an Army 
general hospital, large quantities of 
written orders and information must 
emanate from the executive heads to 
hospital personnel to insure the 
maximum of efficiency in the run¬ 
ning of the hospital. It is evident 
that some center must be estab¬ 
lished to take care of the reproduc¬ 
tion and distribution of those or¬ 
ders. Under the immediate supervi¬ 
sion of Corporal Joseph P. Sansone, 
N.C.O. in charge of the message cen¬ 
ter, those orders are reproduced and 
reach the necessary personnel, as 
desired. 

Working on a 24-hour schedule 
the Message Center, supervised by 
the post adjutant, must be ready at 
all times to carry out instructions 
at a moment’s notice. Consequently 
at least one person can be found on 
duty there at all times and usually 
there are four enlisted men and two 
civilian employees there during the 
day. 

All correspondence and mailing 
from the executive heads receives 
the personal attention of Corporal 
Sansone, who not only completes a 
double check on the outgoing mail, 


but also keeps a written record of 
that correspondence as well as a 
written record of all telegrams and 
radiograms. 

The telegraph service, handled by 
Corporal John Perkins and Private 
E. D. Martinez, is available to all 
patients from eight in the morning 


until seven each evening. When a 
sudden large influx of patients from 
overseas takes place at the hospital, 
the telegraph service is handled by 
a special company representative in 
the hospital charge of quarters of¬ 
fice, but ordinary daily activity is 
handled by these two men. Incom¬ 


ing telegraphic messages also fall to 
these men for distribution. 

Mimeographed copies of Special 
Orders, Memorandums, Bulletins 
and the often voluminous Admission 
and Departure sheets don’t just 
grow. When the stencils are pre¬ 
pared and Corporal Sansone checks 
them for rush priority, number and 
disposition they fall into the hands 
of Mrs. Ann Barnes who soon has 
the mimeograph machine humming 
and the orders are ready for distri¬ 
bution. At this stage Corporal W. 
Schenebeck steps into the picture 
and to him the responsibility of com¬ 
plete distribution is relegated. There 
are fifty distribution points in the 
Message Center and one hundred 
fifty in the Staff room. Also all re¬ 
training files must be checked care¬ 
fully and supplemented if necessary. 

Official mail—outgoing—is left at 
the Message Center for handling. 
Miss Mary Rubi—the other civilian 
employed there—prepares these let¬ 
ters for mail service. The mail must 
be segregated according to destina¬ 
tion, class of mail and whether by 
postal or messenger service. Out¬ 
side mail leaves the message center 
twice on week days, for the post 
office—at 1100 and 1400 and 1100 on 
Sundays. 

The element of time is very impor¬ 
tant in the message center. The Ad¬ 
mission and Departure sheet after 
a particularly busy day before, often 
resembles a book if judged in thick¬ 
ness by the number of 'pages; con¬ 
sequently the man who, on an or¬ 
dinary day, must start work at 600 
| to have the A & D sheet ready for 
distribution, finds himself rising in 
the middle of the night to handle the 
load. 

In addition to official business 
mail the personal mail of all offi¬ 
cers is sent to the Message Center 
from the Post Office for sorting and 
distribution. This includes mail for 
the pool and school officers as well 
as those assigned to the command. 
In the event of the transfer of an 
officer, all mail is forwarded to him 
at his new station. 

All stencils for other offices and 
services are mimeographed at the 
Message Center and the speed with 
which they are printed is often very 
important. For example the Medical 
and Surgical branches both prepare 
lists of patients eligible for evacua- 
(Continued on page 7) 



ORDERS BY THE REAM 

come from the mimeograph machine in the Message Center 
every day. Corporal W. Schenebeck checks the first copy of 
an order for any errors as Miss Mary Rubi reads it through 

for him. 
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LETTERMAN NURSES SMILINGLY PREPARE FOR NEW STATIONS 


* * * 

During the week forty members 
of the Letterman Nursing staff ef¬ 
fected a change of station and al¬ 
though pictures of all were not 
available, twenty four of the group 
are to be seen in the two group 
pictures. They are—first picture: 
Lieutenants Alice Wallenberg, Mar¬ 
garet A. Pawloski, Kathryn Kaskey, 
Goldie Cooper, Ellen A. James, Sal¬ 
ley E. Hayes, Leone M. Kolson, 
Vivian R. Berggren, Luverta M. 
Neuschwanger, Nellie E. Frees, 
Jeanne E. Morrison, Celia L. Ohl- 
son, Daisy R. Matthews, Regina A. 
Burnett, Frances F. Dustin, Mary E. 
Burnett, Agnes A. Doyle, Betty Jane 
Scheave, Frances Wagner. Second 
picture: Lieutenants Helen Grace 
Hibbard, Bertha A. Morgan, Ruth E. 
Laumbach, Helene Rollins, Vera 
Middleton and Eleanor Northrup, 
Vera Lund, Margaret R. Neafus, Ann 
Fuhrken, Katherine Greer Parker 
Parker and Edith H. Vance. 

Nurses whose pictures were not 
taken, but who also left with the 
group for the new station were: 
Lieutenants Margaret Hanson, Annie : 
E. Kinsman. Johna E. Ferguson, ! 
Carolyn B. Matchey, Lorraine Car- I 






dinet Rosa, Helen V. Christenson, 
Dorothy L. Butterworth, Virginia B. 
McGuire. Marguerite C. Cleaves, 
Anna M. Abbey, Eileen Holtzen 
Musladin, Marian D. Elliott, Althea 
Rawlins, Alice R. Raney, Vera 
Middleton. 


THE STORK WAS 
HERE 

To Aviation-Cadet and Mrs. Hec¬ 
tor B. Cook, a baby girl, Joyce Ann, 
born February 9th, weight seven 
pounds nine ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Lomell B. 
Bradford, a baby girl, Craig Snow, 
born February 10th, weight eight 
pounds eight ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Harry Rit¬ 
chie, a baby boy, David Foster, born 
February 11th, weight eight pounds 
eight ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Roger Box, 
a baby boy, Roger Ray, born Feb¬ 
ruary 12th, weight seven pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. Dorr Etzler, 
i a baby boy, Richard Dorr, born 
I February 12th, weight six pounds 
| fourteen ounces. 
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EDITORIAL 

This is a new kind of war, a 
wor for which we have as yet 
been unable even to find a 
name. It marks a turning 
point in world history, the 
most enveloping and decisive 
turning point there has ever 
been, because for the first 
time in’the world's history the 
entire world is involved and 
because the decision involves 
the whole future of civiliz¬ 
ation. 

The future of civilization is 
a vague and tremendous and 
oratorical phrase. Interpreted 
and broken down it means the 
freedom of yourself and my¬ 
self, whether we shall be al¬ 
lowed to live in decent fashion, 
enjoying liberty and prosperity 
and human dignity, involving 
the future of the very house 
we live in, the happiness and 
well-being of our children, the 
opportunities of young people 
and the comfort and security of 
the old. 

It affects what God we shall 
worship and how and whether 
we can live in decency with our 
neighbors. We can help, too, 
enormously by lending to our¬ 
selves the money which is 
necessary to win this war, by 
testifying to our confidence in 
our own country, our own bat¬ 
tle. War bonds and war 
stamps are weapons exactly 
as tanks and guns are weapons. 
Buy now, not tomorrow or next 
day, but now to save what God 
gave us and what we have 
fought for since our country 
became a nation. 

(Louis Bromfield—Reprit from 
the July Minute Man.) 



the Letterman Nursing Staff roster 
this week; Second Lieutenant Helen 
B. Smith and Second Lieutenant Re¬ 
becca Chamberlin. 

Lieut. Smith who looks upon El 
Reno, Oklahoma as her home, was 
bom in Reno, Nevada. Her family 
moved to Carson City, Nevada when 
she was still very young and it was 
here that she received her grammar 
school education. Still not content 
with their situation, her family de¬ 
cided to move to El Reno, Oklaho¬ 
ma where the Lieutenant received 
her high school education. She went 
in training at the University Hospi¬ 
tal in Oklahoma City and when her 
training was completed followed her 
career by performing duty at a Re¬ 
location Center in Manzanar, Cali¬ 
fornia. In October of 1943 she joined 
the Army Nurse Corps and was sent 
to Camp White, Oregon for her basic 
training. She was temporarily as¬ 
signed to Camp Adair, Oregon be¬ 
fore she came here to the Letter- 
man. 

Lieutenant Smith in private life 
is Mrs. James Smith. Her husband, 
also in the Army is in Australia with 
an Engineer Corps. As pastime en¬ 
tertainment Mrs. Smith enjoys danc¬ 
ing, swimming, bowling, riding and 
is particularly fond of the theatre. 

Lieut. Chamberlin hails from Salt 
Lake City, Utah and attended gram¬ 
mar and high school there. She re¬ 
ceived her training at the Salt Lake 
General Hospital and immediately 
upon graduation, in the year 1940, 
joined the Army Nurse Corps. Her 
first assignment was here at Letter- 
man where she remained for four 
months until she was transferred to 
Camp San Luis Obispo. After six 
months at this station she was sent 
overseas to Puerto Rico where she 
spent 28 months. 

Miss West, a native of California, 
was born and educated in Fort 
Bragg and was a student at Men¬ 
docino High School. She came to 
San Francisco upon graduation from 
high school and went in training 
at St. Joseph’s Hospital where she 
completed her training in December 
of 1937. She followed her nursing 




THE 
OBSERVER 
SAW 


Many familiar faces missing on 
Wednesday morning after the gen¬ 
eral exodus of Tuesday evening. 
Probably the end of matching for 
the check in the P. X. Grill. 


* * * 

A solitaire diamond ring on the 
proper finger of the left hand of 
Miss Margaret Hale. It does mean 
what it could mean. 

* * * 

Colonel Condon C. McCornack 
making his PPC calls before moving 
off to Western Oregon on terminal 
leave awaiting retirement. 

* # * 

Lieut. Joseph F. Morgan taking 
over the duties of Special Services 
Officer and bringing a lot of local 
experience to the task. 

* * * 

Sgt. Sammy De Mauro and Cpl. 
Clarence Boldt being taken for a 
ride in a police car and innocent of 
all wrong doing. 

* * * 

PFC. Frank W. Fortin again 
crashing into a photo of a celebrity. 
The patients on E-2 say he never 
misses. 

* * • 

Twin silver bars on the shoulder 
loop of Captain Ivan L. Dickey pro¬ 
moted to Captain this week. Con¬ 
gratulations!!! 

* * * 

St. Sgt. Herbert Goldstein bailing 
out of the bond business after a 
mighty fine job. 

* • • 

T/3rd Gr. Charles H. Wilcox back 
home again from his furlough and 
the typewriters perking up im¬ 
mediately. 


career in a civilian capacity until 
she joined the Army Nurse Corps 
in April of 1942. Then in June of 
the same year she was transferred 
to the 30th General Hospital in Eng¬ 
land until her return to the United 
States in December of 1943. From 
the East Coast she returned to Cali¬ 
fornia by air and managed to spend 
the holiday season with her family, 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


WEDDING BELLS 

Major Frank R. Day, long time 
adjutant at Letterman, was joined 
in marriage with Mrs. Aurelia 
Trehan Marten at a quiet ceremony 
held in Reno, Nevada, on Thursday 
evening of this week. 

After a brief honeymoon the 
newlyweds will make their home in 
San Francisco. 

INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-EL, San Francisco, cordially 
invites Junior Officers to a Leap 
Year Dance, to be given in the 
Temple House of the Synagogue, 
Saturday night, February 26th, at 9 
p.m., corner Arguello Blvd., and 
Lake Streets, Car No. 4 and No. 1. 

Kindly phone or write the Temple 
Office, BAyview 3434 as early as 
possible if you desire to attend. 

Junior hostesses will welcome the 
guests. 

The Wolf Has Taken 
To The Underground 

An investigation resulting from 
many queries concerning the fate of 
“The Wolf” brings out the infor¬ 
mation that the animal has followed 
the path of many other organiza¬ 
tions and gone underground. 

Pressure from the top brought 
about the change in the locale of 
the predatory mammal but Lobo is 
far from extinction. His followers 
have formed themselves into an as¬ 
sociation with a prominent officer 
at its head. His title is “Chief Wolf 
Hound” and it is his function to 
have the latest escapade of Lobo 
always ready for review in his of¬ 
fice. The other members, known as 
“Hounds,” are sworn to secrecy 
concerning the roster of the clan. 

There are no dues but what an 


who still reside in Fort Bragg. | initiation!!! 
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WAR DEPARTMENT TELLS WHY 
SERVICE MEN DISCUSS PLANS 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



Baker B. Britton 
Private, Medical Department 

A wide-awake soldier who for¬ 
merly manufactured matresses is our 
Texa^-born Buck of the Week, Pvt. 
Baker “Tex” Britton. 

Pvt. Britton hails from Mundy, 
Texas where he was born in 1906, 
and lived until he reached the age 
of fourteen, and then moved to the 
town of Benjamin, Texas. There he 
attended high school and after .grad¬ 
uation he started his career as a 
trumpet player. For the next ten 
years “blew his own horn” in the 
music business Until he was mar¬ 
ried, and then he changed his oc¬ 
cupation and went to work for the 
Sanitary Mattress Company of El 
Paso, Texas. 

He was employed by this firm for 
eight years and then decided to go 
into business for himself in Phoenix, 
Arizona, where he remained for two 
years. From there he moved to Los 
Angeles and owned and operated the 
Heskett Bedding Company until war 
was declared and shortages of ma¬ 
terials made it too difficult for him 
to carry on his manufacturing. He 
closed down his factory for the dur¬ 
ation and went to work for Lockheed 
Aircraft as an assemblyman, and a 
short time later was promoted to in¬ 
structor and field representative. 

In July of 1943 he was inducted 
into the Army and was first sent to 
Fort MacArthur and from there to 
Boise, Idaho to receive his basic 
training. He was assigned to duty 
in the Medics and sent to Letterman 
General Hospital. 

A typical Texan, Pvt. Britton lists 
horseback riding at the top of the 
list of his favorite hobbies. He has 
spent much time riding back in 
Texas but has not had an opportun¬ 
ity since entering the service. He 
also keeps up on his trumpet play¬ 
ing, and occasionally has an oppor¬ 
tunity to display his talent in 
different Army shows. 


It’s much easier to lose a war than 
to win one, and the easiest ways to 
accomplish the former, is to supply 
the enemy with the how-what- 
when-where of our military plans. 
Of course nobody is consciously go¬ 
ing to give our opponents a tip-off 
as to where the next punch is com¬ 
ing; or when the next convoy is 
leaving . . . but done wittingly or 
otherwise, the fact remains that the 
result of wagging tongues can be 
totaled in lives and a longer war. 

The Army has discovered the four 
fatal reasons why people talk and 
feed the enemy with information he 
wants to get. Conceit is one reason. 
The soldier boasts about secrets 
mostly to impress a woman. When it 
comes to Army activities—be like a 
clam! It is a temptation to boast to 
a friend, but most likely she’ll pass 
her knowledge off to someone else, 
and pretty soon, an entire group is 
trying to out-do each other with the 
great secrets they are trying to im¬ 
part. Conceit can cause calamity! 

Another reason is Faith. The 
Americans are a trusting, almost 
naive people. We have faith in our 
comrades, in the safety of the mail, 
telephone, or telegraph—not realiz¬ 
ing that all of these media can be 
and are used by enemy agents. Mili¬ 
tary information must be shared 
with no one, not even with those 
you love and that means mother, 
sister, father, brother and close rela¬ 
tives. With all their good intentions, 
they often give away information 
without knowing they have done so. 
Faith is fatal to the foolish. 

Enthusiasm can cause a catastro¬ 
phe and the Army calls this reason 
number three. It is tough to keep 
quiet about your achievements; the 
things your buddies are doing; what 
your country is accomplishing. It 
takes a lot of self-control not to tell 
about that new tank, but remember 
this: Shoptalk may be sabotalk. 

Ignorance is another basic reason. 
However, there is no excuse. Per¬ 
haps the reason is that we don’t 
realize how the enemy intelligence 
works. In spite of the fact that some 
of them have been rounded up and 
are behind bars, some information 
still leaks out to the few remaining. 
All of us can help starve the axis if 
we remember: That if you drop a 
remark, someone else may innocent¬ 


ly pass it along; it may then get to 
an enemy agent who will piece all 
the bits together; then the final pic¬ 
ture is left to your imagination! 

Here is the case of the Conceited 
Officer, who was tried by court mar¬ 
tial and punished. He was a Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel and stationed in a 
large city. He has access to vital in¬ 
formation such as troop movements. 
One evening, over a public tele¬ 
phone, he told a lady friend that he 
was flying overseas the next day 
and named his destination and the 
source of business. 

The case of a trusting private who 
was tried by court martial and pun¬ 
ished for giving away military in¬ 
formation without realizing he had 
done so. The private was stationed in 
a staging area and wrote a letter to 
a girl in which he listed several 
APO numbers with their geographi¬ 
cal locations. Of all security lessons, 
the hardest one to learn is that mili¬ 
tary information must be shared 
with no one. 

The case of the enthusiastic ser¬ 
geant who gave out information that 
the enemy would have been able to 
prepare for the plane when it 
reached combat stage. As a conse¬ 
quence hundreds of invaluable pil¬ 
ots and expensive machines might 
have been lost because of these few 
enthusiastic words. He just hap¬ 
pened to be overwhelmed with the 
many features of a new secret com¬ 
bat plane and nonchantly gave many 
of the details away in a discussion 
with some fellow soldiers and civil¬ 
ian. If you know about a secret 
weapon don’t talk about it—let the 
enemy agent learn about it by his 
own casualties, not by ours. The past, 
and not too distant past is replete 
with security lessons. History is full 
of lost battles, campaigns wrecked, 
nations shattered and all because in¬ 
formation was disclosed. 

We’ve revciwed four typical cases 
where men in uniform have talked. 
They were punished, but their pun¬ 
ishment was incidental in the light 
of what their indiscretion may have 
caused to thousands of their fellow 
soldiers. The wisest thing you can 
say in regard to a question about 
military information ki: “I don’t 
know a thing.” 


ON THE SPOT 



William H. Crawford 
Private, Armored Forces 

Private William Crawford, well- 
known patient at Letterman Hospi¬ 
tal, is beginning to feel that Letter- 
man is just like home, since Mrs. 
Crawford is employed by the Post 
Exchange store and the two see eaph 
other daily! 

Private Crawford was formerly 
with an armored division in northern 
California. He was injured while on 
detached service in the field. With 
several other soldiers, he was con¬ 
structing “booby traps” in a bivouac 
area and was carrying a stick of dy¬ 
namite in his hand when some un¬ 
explainable force set off the explo¬ 
sive, resulting in the loss of hie 
hand and seriously injuring his eye¬ 
sight. 

Occupational Therapy has done 
much to help him regain the use of 
his facilities and he has become an 
expert in the field of rug making as 
well as learning to use the typewrit¬ 
er. During a recent Bond Drive, his 
beautiful hand-made rugs were dis¬ 
played at one of the larger down¬ 
town stores, where they were bid for 
by Bond purchasers and they drew 
much favorable comment from ad¬ 
mirers. 

Private Crawford has given both 
the Third and Fourth War Loan 
Drives his able assistance and with 
other patients helped to sell over 
$10,000 worth of War Bonds to the 
civilian employees of Fort Mason in 
September, and recently was one of 
a group of patients who spent three 
days in San Francisco where $32,000 
worth of bonds were sold. 

He was born in the state of Okla¬ 
homa, received his education at the 
University of Oklahoma, and then 
moved to Los Angeles to live. Prior 
to his induction into the armed 
forces he was employed by the 
United States Rubber Company and 
later for the California Shipyards in 
Los Angeles. 
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CAPTAIN CHERNOW WAS THERE WHEN 
ATTU WAS ATTACKED AND TAKEN 



Captain MARVIN L. CHERNOW, M. C. 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


New men to join the detachment 
during the week are: Technical Ser¬ 
geant Charley Ellis; Sergeant Henry 
H. Midkiff; Technicians Fifth Grade 
Jack A. Allen and Alfred J. Shee- 
ron; and Privates Max J. Ruderian, 
Ralph E. Hoffa, Charles J. Keenan, 
Charles N. Fletcher, Fred W. Schill, 
Henry A. Krieger and Orland S. 
Kial. A welcome is extended these 
men. 

* * * 

There are still furloughs for some 
and this week the list includes: Ser¬ 
geant Russell V. Woods and Private 
Edward Ginder with fifteen days 
each; Privates Karl L. Kafflen with 
fourteen days; Privates Leonard P. 
Hollingworth and Wong O. Wah, ten 
days; and Private Max W. Menkus, 
seven days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Elwood Kueny back at the 
PX Bar after a long seige of illness. 

Sgt. Joseph E. Mayer working the 
night shift in the Baggage room— 
and as “Chief” of the busters. 

The crowd of amazed Billiard fans 
watching Mr. Erwin Rudolph per¬ 
form last Monday night at the P. X. 
Pool Room. 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox—back 
from furlough in time to hear that 
the bowling team is in it’s true form. 

T/4th Gr. Silas I. Craig back on 
his feet again after a month’s stay 
in the hospital. 

T/4th Gr. Louis W. Stearns going 
around the field wards and promis¬ 
ing the wardmasters PFC if they 
are good. 

Sgt. William Schlichter preparing 
to don teaching robes for classes in 
German at the Service Club. Any¬ 
body interested? 

That Private Rene C. Iacomini 
will be married this Saturday and 
is also getting a furlough. 

T/5th Gr. Chester White also ta¬ 
king the fatal step this week. 

Sgt. Harry Ponerantz again on the 
‘milk run’ to Bushnell. 

Cpl. John E. Perkins wondering 
why his picture didn’t reproduce for 
the Fog Horn this week. 

Cpl. Patrick J. Sullivan testing 
one of the three “direct” telephone 
lines up in the War Bond Office. 


Captain Marvin L. Chernow, M. C., 
who was recently assigned to duty 
in the Orthopedic Section of Letter- 
man General Hospital, wears the 
Purple Heart Award on his blouse 
for wounds received in action against 
the enemy. 

The word “action” would seem to 
be an understatement in the case of 
Captain Chernow, for he took part 
in a bitter hand-to-hand fight in the 
dark that lasted for seven hours on 
the island of Attu. As the medical 
officer attached to a unit operating 
behind the enemy lines, Captain 
Chernow was covering a hill with 
tommy-gun fire when a Jap soldier 
thrust a bayonet through his cheek, 
pulled out the weapon and made an¬ 
other jab at him that went through 
his jaw bone, came out through his 
throat and pinned him to the ground. 
He pulled out the bayonet, siezed 
the Jap soldier and made short work 
of him in spite of his severe wounds! 

In the pitch-darkness of the Aleu¬ 
tian night he started his stumbling 
trek back to the clearing-station for 
the wounded American soldiers to 
seek medical aid. When he arrived 
at the clearing station he found that 
the Japs had arrived first and had 
killed everyone at the post which in¬ 
cluded patients, corpsmen, three of¬ 
ficers and the chaplain. He started 
for the American lines which were 
several miles distant, and after many 


close brushes with prowling Jap 
patrols finally got back to his lines 
at daybreak. Although unable to 
talk, he finally convinced the sentry 
that he was an American, and was 
permitted to pass. From there he was 
taken aboard a transport, moved in¬ 
land, and evacuated by air to Barnes 
Hospital in Vancouver, Washington. 
After two weeks at Barnes he was 
transferred to Bushnell Hospital, 
where he spent the next six months. 

Plastic surgery has done a remark¬ 
able job of restoring his face to nor¬ 
mal. He underwent six different op¬ 
erations in the process of facial re¬ 
construction, and today there are no 
visible results of his encounter with 
the bayonet. 

Captain Chernow was educated at 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, the University of Southern 
California Medical School, and 
served two years of interneship at 
the Los Angeles County Hospital be¬ 
fore entering private practice in Chi¬ 
co, California. 

He first entered the service in 1941, 
trained for two years at Fort Ord, 
where he was attached to the 17th 
Infantry Regiment of the famous 7th 
Infantry Division. 

Captain Chernow is married and 
has a two year old son, and confides 
that an addition to the family is ex¬ 
pected soon. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

T/5th Gr. George N. Choate, unit 
mail clerk, turned over all his wor¬ 
ries and tasks to Pvt. Howard S. 
May, his assistant, in favor of a 
furlough. Cpl. George N. Choate 
will spend most of his time at the 
home of his parents in Trenton, 
Tennessee. 

The Schools early this week re¬ 
ceived two enlisted men from the 
99th Medical Collecting Company, 
Fitzsimmons General Hospital, Den¬ 
ver, Colorado. These men were 
transferred to this organization as 
replacements and will act as in¬ 
structors. Their names are Pvts. 
Rayol R. Ryman and Robert M. 
Newhall. The whole detachment 
welcomes you and wishes you the 
| best of luck! 

Interesting to see—the number of 
enlisted men from the School per¬ 
sonnel with textbooks and notebooks 
tucked under their arms preparing 
for morning and evening classes in 
hygiene and sanitation, frst aid, and 
anatomy and physiology. 

T/4th Gr. John P. Halliwell, Jr., 
instructor in the medical school, had 
as a visitor this week, his sister, a 
2nd Lieut, in the Army Nurse Corps, 
who is now slated for overseas 
service. 

What happened to T/4th Gr. 
George C. Hoppel’s trousers last 
Monday night as he sat in the mess 
hall eating supper and then stooped 
over to pick up a small pup which 
had strayed into the building? Pvt. 
Hugh G. Dorminy, clerk in head¬ 
quarters, is planning to do a little 
celebrating—reason: he has just 
found out that he is going to stay 
in the Army for a while. 

Pvt. Robert M. Martin, one of the 
basketball players on the team, has 
been seen walking around without 
the arm sling. He dislocated his 
arm in a game and now cannot wait 
to get back on the floor again. 

T/4th Gr. Daniel J. Thomas, en¬ 
listed instructor of the X-ray school, 
left during the latter part of this 
week on detached service to Lawson 
General Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Sgt. Thomas will enjoy a few days 
at home, Columbus, Ohio, on his 
return trip. 
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NEW PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICER IS 
FIRST WAC ON LETTERMAN STAFF 



Lieut. ELIZABETH E. REESE, WAC., 
Public Relations Officer 


WHY WE FIGHT 

A recent dispatch from the Mar¬ 
shall Islands contained the fol¬ 
lowing: 

“Rear Admiral R. K. Turner, com¬ 
manding amphibious forces against 
the Japs on Kwajalein, said: 

‘Shipsand troop performed their 
duties with a great deal of skill, 
and co-operation was excellent. The 
troops were bold and skillful and 
very businesslike. They konw their 
job and are proud of it. I think 
you may say safely, that these fel¬ 
lows are ready to take on dragons.’ ” 

“Said Major General Charles H. 
Corlett, commanding the 7th Di¬ 
vision which conquered Kwajalein: 

‘The success of the 7th Division 
at Kwajalein and Ebeye Islands is 
the result of careful training and 
preparation. Every man knew his 
job and the troops worked like 
brothers as a team.’ ” 

There is no doubt but that every 
man that was a member of the 
aforesaid mentioned groups was 
extremely proud to be a part of such 
a splendid fighting team. 

Yes, soldier! Every outfit you get 
into—if you’re a guy with guts—is 
going to be the best damn outfit 
you’ve ever been in! 

Why? Because an army of out¬ 
fits like that can’t be beaten! 

That’s the kind of an Army we 
want! 

Pride of outfit . . . esprit de corps 
... is the yeast for many morale 
ingredients. It can be planned at 
every echelon level. Pride of the 
individual as a soldier, pride in 
platoon, in company, or in regiment 
and division, pride in branch of ser¬ 
vice, pride in the Army and above 
all, pride in country. 

To achieve this, the soldier must 
understand that great armies have 
always been built on the pride the 
individual takes in himself as a 
soldier . . . 

That his unit has or can build 
traditions which, as he adds person¬ 
ally to them, will be a permanent 
source of pride to him in the world 
after the war . . . 

That his branch of the service, 
whether it be Infantry, M. P., Medics 
or Air Corps, is indispensable to 
victory, and that his is just as glori¬ 
ous a job whether he is running 
interference or carrying the ball . . . 

That this country symbolizes in 
the freedoms for which it fights the 
only hope for millions of enslaved 
peoples who have experienced the 
treacherous impact of our enemies. 


The distinction of being the first 
member of the Women’s Army 
Corps (WAC) to be stationed at 
Letterman General Hospital fell to 
Second Lieutenant Elizabeth E. 
Reese last week when she reported 
for duty as Public Relations Officer 
for the command. 

Lieut. Reese is well qualified for 
the duties of her position by train¬ 
ing and experience. She is a former 
student of the University of Wash¬ 
ington and a graduate of the Sor- 
bonne University in Paris. Being 
one of those young ladies who gets 
around, she has traveled extensively 
throughout Europe, North Africa, 
India, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand, and the South Seas. She 
calls Chicago “home” as that is 
where she owned and operated an 
advertising studio before enrolling 
in the WAC. She joined the ser¬ 
vice on February 24, 1943 and took 
her basic training at Daytona Beach. 
Won her bars as second lieutenant 
on August 13, 1943 and launched 
forth on a career as Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer. 

The first assignment was in the 
Public Relations Office at the OCS 


in Des Moine, Iowa, then to inter¬ 
mediate Officers School at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, and next to 
Fort McArthur as the Public Rela¬ 
tions Officer, as the first WAC to 
be sent to that station for duty. 
Lieut. Reese came to Letterman 
from the Turlock Rehabilitation 
Center, where in addition to being 
the PRO she was also the assistant 
adjutant. 

Here at Letterman we are ac¬ 
customed to the presence of women 
on the staff. From the beginning 
there have been nurses, and later 
physical therapy aides, and occupa¬ 
tional therapy aides. Then came the 
nurses’ aides and now a prospect of 
cadet nurses. So there is nothing 
new about having a woman about 
the place. However, now that we 
have a WAC as one of our official 
family the old timers feel they have 
seen everything. 

Lieut. Reese has made a very 
favorable impression during her 
early days and with her background 
and experience in public relations 
work it is believed that Letterman 
will be better known to the public 
for what is being accomplished here. 


Baseball Prospects 
Brighter for 1944 
Despite the Draft 

What are the prospects for base¬ 
ball in the coming season, now that 
the armed services are taking mar¬ 
ried men with children? 

Opinions are varied, not only from 
the man on the street but among 
big league owners themselves. Bill 
Stern, NBC Director of Sports, not 
only believes that the big leagues 
will again operate, but that one or 
two class AA minor organizations 
which did not operate last season 
will resume this Spring. 

Stern believes that, although there 
will be a serious shortage of ball 
players throughout the country, the 
major and some minor leagues will 
be able to operate by using men in 
4F classification, players who are 
over the age limit, youths under 18 
and players who have been dis¬ 
charged from the armed services. 

Stem also predicts many baseball 
players will continue work in war 
industries and play baseball at 
night. 


MORE ABOUT 
MESSAGE CENTcR 


(Continued from Page 2) 
tion and Special Orders must be 
prepared for the trips from these 
lists. If the orders are not ready the 
trips do not leave and emergency 
measures have arisen in the past in 
which there has been little time to 
compile the lists and print the or¬ 
ders. The Message Center has not 
fallen down on the job. 

Personnel in the message centers 
are also the messengers for the Com¬ 
manding General and Executive Of¬ 
ficers of the hospital. Consequently 
the message center must be pre¬ 
pared twenty-four hours a day to 
respond to summons. Besides the 
Adjutant’s, office and Information 
office it is the only other Adminis¬ 
trative office open the full 24 hours 
each day. 

This center is also responsible for 
the ‘Work Order Book’ which is 
kept there and is used to cover the 
repairs and needs of the hospital. 
After the necessary repairs have 
been listed the orders are prepared 
and taken to the Presidio for execu¬ 
tion by one of the utilities depart¬ 
ments there. 
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Letterman Cogers 
Lose Chance for 
League Title 

The SCU 1942 basketball team 
from the Presidio knocked the Let- 
terman quintette out of a chance 
for the championship when they 
took a close 36 to 33 decision from 
the Medics at the Temple Emanuel 
•Gymnasium last Wednesday evening. 
The SCU 1942 club is now the un¬ 
disputed league leader, and the 
Medics are in second place with not 
enough games left to grab the title. 

The Presidio club had an excel¬ 
lent ball player by the name of 
Rizzuto who ran rings around 
everyone on the floor and put in 
19 points toward his team's win. 
Forward Rizzuto was everywhere at 
once and Medic guards had trouble 
keeping him under control. Center 
Lou Slott played fine ball for the 
losers and scored 7 points making 
him high man for the Medics. West, 
Ramos and Ross, guards, also 
played good offensive ball and be¬ 
tween them contributed 17 points. 

The game was hard fought and 
close all the way. The halftime 
mark saw the SCU 1942 club out in 
front 14-13 and up until the final 
whistle it was anyone’s ball game. 
Coach “Windy” West summed up 
the defeat when he stated that it 
was a case of “too much Rizzuto.” 
Lineups for Wednesday’s game: 

Letterman— Pts. SCU 1942— Pts. 

Missildine, f .... 3 Rizzuto, f. 19 

Kline, f . 4 Delvo, f . 5 

Slott, c .. 7 Clarke, c . 7 

Ross, g . 5 Coffe, g . 0 

West, g.*. 6 Poore, g .. 5 

Ramos, g .6 Cosselli, g . 0 

Ottersetter, f .. 2 Wynn, c . 0 

Donovan, g . 0 

33 36 

Reluctant Heroes 
Capture Nazi Flier 

London (CNS) — Two British 
Tommies, wandering home one 
night from a pub, saw a figure 
emerge from some roadside 
shrubbery. “I surrender,” said the 
figure. 

“Go away,” said the two Tom¬ 
mies genially. 

“I surrender,” repeated the 
stranger, stepping under a street 
light. He was a German aviator 
who had bailed out of his plane 
during a raid on London. 

The two Tommies whisked him 
away to the coop and next night 
returned to the same pub. You 
never can tell, they figured. It 
might happen again. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

The Fourth War Loan Drive is officially over, and the per¬ 
sonnel of this organization gave an excellent account of 
themselves. After the flurry of Pay Reservation applications 
and increases had subsided and a total had been reached, we 
found that we had exceeded our goal of 90% Participation 
and 10% Investment. Yes, 92% of the Civilian Personnel of 
this station are investing 13% of their gross pay in War 
Bonds through the Payroll Reservation Plan. An enviable 
record. Two of our largest departments have joined the 90 
and 10 group by whole heartedly backing the Campaign. The 
Laundry employees were first to join the group and the Mess 
Department was a very close second. Much credit is due 
these departments for without their aid our success would 
have been doubtful. 

In addition to the Payroll Reservation Plan, the entire 
Personnel went over the top in the Cash Purchases Drive. 
The Civilian Personnel dipped into the old change purse to 
the tune of $16,991.75 and the Military $42,648.75 for a 
grand total of $59,640.50. Our own War Bond Show pre¬ 
sented at the Y.M.C.A. theatre was a success both from a 
financial and entertainment view point. 

It must be remembered, however, that our excellent 
standing in the Payroll Reservation Plan is one to be guarded 
and maintained. If this record is to be held, it must be sup¬ 
ported by every civilian employee on tTiis post. Relaxation at 
this time would be fatal and all our efforts will have gone in 
vain. The new location of the War Bond Officer is Room 
313, Administration Building. The phone is 3075. 



Sacks Grab Two 
Wins, Outshine 
Jenkel Jewelers 


The Letterman Sad Sacks, up and 
down club of the 875 Traveling 
League, bounced back in the win 
column again this week with a two 
out of three win over the Jenkel 
Jewelers in Tuesday evening’s 
game at the Loop Bowling Alleys. 

The Sacks had the range on the 
head pin and grabbed two straight 
wins before the Jewelers recovered 
enough to win the nightcap. Team 
spirit was better than at any other 
previous contest, and the Medics 
were really trying hard for three 
straight. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz rolled a 212, 
a 219, and then fell off to a 156 for 
his last game but still was high man 
for the evening with a 587 triple. 
Corporal Morano showed consis¬ 
tency in rolling 191, 191 and 193 for 
a 575. Pvt. Christian chalked up a 
566 triple while Sgt. Bob “We Was 
Robbed” Davis came through with 
a 560. Sgt. Charles Wilcox, still 
absent on that long furlough, had 
his 175 average scored for a 525. 
The high man for the evening was 
M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz’ game of 219 
and low man was Rizzo of the 
Jewelers with a 146. 

The Sacks are once again on a 
victory march and promise to make 
things tough for their opponents 
next Tuesday evening. They are 
planning on winning at least two 
out of three. 

Results of Tuesday’s games: 


LETTERMAN 




Davis .. 

183 

188 

189— 560 

Christian. 

196 

192 

178— 566 

Wilcox . 

175 

175 

175— 525 

Marano .. 

191 

191 

193— 575 

Kuntz . 

212 

219 

156— 587 

Totals . 

957 

965 

891—2813 

JENKEL JEWELERS— 


Hall . 

163 

191 

209— 563 

Rizzo . 

146 

191 

202— 539 

Ashby . 

182 

182 

182— 546 

Rosa . 

185 

163 

170— 546 

Fitzgerald . 

197 

164 

214U- 575 

Totals . 

873 

891 

977—2741 


Happy Birthday! 

London (CNS) — The pilots of 
the highest scoring U. S. AAF 
group station in Britain recently 
dedicated their 200th Nazi bag to 
President Roosevelt in honor of 
the Commander-in-Chief’s birth¬ 
day. The group is commanded by 
Col. Hubert Zemke, of Messonia, 
Mont. 
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STAFF WORKERS AT LAUNDRY 

Proudly displaying the banner awarded to them by the United States Treasury for their 
fine record of co-operation in the War Bond campaign. Every worker in the laundry is a 
regular bond buyer on the payroll deduction plan. 


Letterman Laundry 
Workers Win U. S. 
Treasury Banner 

The employees of the Letterman 
General Hospital laundry are proud 
of more than the fine record they 
have made in theii* work, and Let¬ 
terman is proud of its laundry em¬ 
ployees. On Tuesday, February 22, 
they were the recipients of a treas¬ 
ury banner, the award for their 100 
per cent participation in the War 
Bond Drive. A good proportion of 
the 66 employees of the laundry are 
well over the goal of 10 per cent 
of their salary in war bond partici¬ 
pation, an devery employee was 
given the well earned 10 per cent 
button of the War Drive. 

The purple banner, centered with 
the famous minuteman in gold, was 
received for the laundry by Colonel 
Richard E. Humes of Letterman 
General Hospital. 

Colonel Humes congratulated the 
laundry workers for their whole 
hearted cooperation with the drive 
and their unremitting efforts to help 
in every way for a speedy victory. 

The laundry employees are well 
represented with husband and sons 
in both the Army and the Navy. 

In the Army Mrs. Anita Vickery 
has both a husband and son; Mrs. 
Sarah Agobian, Mrs. Edith Bird, 
Mrs. Bessie Murphy, Mrs. Ruby 
Oltmann, Mrs. Winnie Seeds, Mrs. 
Beatrice Wagner have husbands. 
With sons in the Army are Mrs. 
Marie Jones, Mrs. Nellie Prather, 
Mrs. Norma Gallub and Mr. Denis 
Broussol. 

The Navy is represented by Mrs. 
Gertrude Arata whose husband is 
in the service; Mrs. Lolita Bechtold, 
Mrs. Josephine Giaccarini, and Mrs. 
Felicie Trulson have sons in navy 
blue and Mrs. Gustine King has a 
stepson. 


VALENTINES FROM THE 

Under the counselorship of Mrs. 
Florence Milliken, a group of stud¬ 
ents at Mission High School, at 18th 
and Dolores Streets, San Francisco, 
have been donating gift packages to 
the Letterman Hospital on various 
occasions to enhance a holiday for 
the patients convalescing here. 

The Yule season found the hos¬ 
pital deluged with gifts from the 
school and intermittently since— 
comfort articles, books, stationery 
and countless varied articles have 


MISSION HIGH SCHOOL 

been received. On February 14th 
more boxes of gift packages were 
received to add to the pleasures and 
enjoyment of the patients on the 
occasion of a St. Valentine’s Day 
celebration. 

A member of the faculty, Mrs. 
Milliken is group sponsor and has 
been in charge of the donations, 
with the cooperation of the entire 
faculty and student body member¬ 
ship. And it is planned by Mrs. Mil¬ 
liken and the group that, each 


WELL RECEIVED 

month hereafter, there will be a box 
of gifts sent to this hospital faT dis¬ 
tribution to the patients. 

Students who assisted Mrs. Milli¬ 
ken and served on the committee 
were Misses Emily K. Blaunt, presi¬ 
dent; Gertrude D. Talbott, Joan 
Joesten, May Ward, Morva Horton, 
Lura Sellick, Maude S. Stephens, 
Pauline Dixon, Frances Jones, Amy 
G. Curtis, Jo Steinberg, Helen V. 
Smith, and Ruth Loshuertos. 
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OUR OWN HALL OF RECORDS MANAGED BY ABLE STAFF 



THE PERMANENT RECORD ROOM 
Where a patient's past persists long after he leaves Letter- 
man. CpI. William G. O'Brien, is the non-commissioned of¬ 
ficer in charge, and a man who keeps secrets well. 


With several million men and wo¬ 
men now members of the Army the 
necessary individual ‘book work’— 
files and reports on each person, 
from the chief of staff on down, 
would be practically inconceivable if 
they were all assembled at one point. 
These records would include every¬ 
thing from official orders and the 
health of the person to the last time 
he was paid and how much. And 
even with the individual branches 
and departments of the Army the 
number of routine reports and orders 
accumulated over a period of time 
are staggering to the imagination 
when seen filed away neatly to be 
held until called for or destroyed. 

The type of file—201 file, or pa¬ 
tients personnel individual files at 
Letterman is large enough to war¬ 
rant the establishment of a separate 
section known as the ‘201 Record’ 
section. Every man or woman has a 
201 record when entering the Army. 
This record becomes a permanent 
and personal file of the individual 
during his Army tour; and after his 
service has been terminated it is 
rent to Washington, D. C. for file. 
At Letterman Hospital the files are 
retained for a period of five years 
after which these files are sent on 
to Washington D. C. 

The question arises as to what can 
be included in this file. Anything 
pertaining to the service of the per¬ 
son with the exception of clinical 
records while the person is hospital¬ 
ized. If a man is cited for heroism 
or is promoted or if he receives or¬ 
ders of transfer or discharge—all 
these records go itno his 201 file. In 
addition the dates of innoculation, 
vaccinations or other immunization 
against disease are listed in the Ser¬ 
vice Record of the man and either 
the service record or extracts there¬ 
from are included in the 201 file. 

This department headed by Mrs. 
Helen Diez an dunder the super¬ 
vision of the hospital Adjutant, Ma¬ 
jor Frank R. Day, Pharmacy Corps 
has—unlike most army departments 
—decreased the duty personnel with 
the war activity because of more ef¬ 
ficient planning and handling of the 
work involved. And in a large 
measure responsible for this saving 
is Mrs. Helen Diez. However to most 
of the Army personnel she is ‘Ma’— 
and is usually never thought of any 
other way until someone suddenly 
needs a file in a hurry and then 
people seem to take it for granted 


that she will have what they want 
at a moments notice. She has three 
children of her own . and several 
thousand by adoption and has made 
as many friends at Letterman as 
there are officers, enlisted men, civ¬ 
ilians and many patients. 

Before the new Salvage Depart¬ 


ment relieved her of the task, Mrs. 
Diez was a sort of unofficial salvage 
department of her own. The num¬ 
ber of buttons she has sewed on, 


and of tears, rips and tatters she has 
mended are countless. No enlisted 
man ever lacked a properly-sewed 
uniform if Mrs. Diez could help it, 
and she always could. 

In spite of the fact that her social 
life should be a ful ltime job she 
has managed to rearrange the filing 


system since early in 1942 so that 
instead of the 15 persons civilian and 
military who were once employed 
there she now has two others be¬ 


sides herself; and the work runs 
much more smoothly and is cer¬ 
tainly better arranged. Working 
with Mrs. Diez is Mrs. Beverly Boggs 
—known as Becky to most people. 
She is as southern as “yo all” and 
her output of work directly opposite 
to the slowness of her speech. As 
Mrs. Diez explains her—“utterly 
capable an dthe best girl who has 
worked with me here.” 

Mrs. Diez’s mainstay in the base¬ 
ment room where all 201 records 
are taken after a person has left the 
hospital is Corporal William G. 
O’Brien. And like his namesake in 
charge of the baggage room he has 
a fetish of “things in their places.” 
Bill merely succeeded two Sergeants 
and a civilian when he went to work 
there and not only did not receive 
additional help but proceeded to 
make filing a simple procedure in¬ 
stead o fa headache for whomever 
might need an older record. 

Bill has also “cleaned house” 
downstairs, acquired 400 new files, 
and moved half his department into 
an adjoining room to facilitate filing. 

The Decimal file system of the 
Army—at least that part pertaining 
to Medical administration is also 
handled in the 201 Record room. 
Whereas the 201 records are alpha¬ 
betized, the order of numbers is 
followed in the Decimal file. 

The decimal files of the Army 
take a considerable amount of study 
for anyone to fully understand the 
system, but to the two clerks of the 
“201 File Room,”who have com¬ 
pletely mustered the numbering, it 
is an easy matter to be asked for a 
350 point 1180 or an yother variety 
of numbers and walk directly to a 
file and come out with the neces¬ 
sary data. Even to simply mention 
the subject of information desired 
to the clerks would result in an im¬ 
mediate response with produce of 
the information desired. 

Very often decimal file numbers 
of military correspondence on vari¬ 
ous subjects is not known to the 
personnel in the many offices here 
and if such is the case, a call to the 
file room will be answered immedi¬ 
ately. 

File numbers of correspondence 
subjects, general orders, personnel 
files and innumerable regulations 
are the source of information avail¬ 
able from the 201 file section—and 
in voluminous quantity. 



THE 201 FILE ROOM 

Where the current records are kept under the eagle eye of 
Mrs. Helene Diez (Right) senior clerk, who manages to get 
every paper into the right folder every day, with the help of 
Mrs. Beverely Boggs, on the left. 
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WHAT WE GOT WHEN WE TOOK THE MARSHALL ISLANDS 


Japan’s Marsall islands, a cluster 
of coral necklaces, now under at¬ 
tack by United States land, sea and 
air forces, have been Pacific trade 
and war prizes for more than half a 
century. 

Japanese strength is believed to be 
centered at Jaluit, Kwajalein, Wotje 
and Eniwetok atolls, most favored by 
nature for development of bases. 

Jaluit attol, peace-time head¬ 
quarters of the Marshalls, is 2420 
miles from Pearl Harbor, Hawaii; 
1255 miles from Guadalcanal in the 
Solomons; 2800 miles from Tokyo. 

Just above the Equator, about 
halfway between the Hawaiian Is¬ 
lands and Australia, the 32 atolls 
and 800 reefs of the Marshalls are 
strewn over the ocean in two rough¬ 
ly parallel chains about 100 miles 
apart—the eastern group known as 
Radak (simrise) Islands, and the 
western called the Ralik (sunset) Is¬ 
lands. 

Nowhere are the coral strips more 
than 40 feet above the sea. Many 
are so low that big, wrind-driven 
combers ride over the island rims 
into lagoons of the atolls. The beads 
of coral strung around salt-water 
pools make harbors without benefit 
of land. Most of the islands are nar¬ 
row, seme only a few yards wide. 

Coral floors of the basins are un¬ 
even, cause lagoon depth to range 
from shallows to deep-water anchor¬ 
age for big ships. Reefs spike the 
approaches to lagoons, are daggers 
at low water. Longest lagoon is about 
90 miles from end to end; widest, 
about 20 miles across. 

Seasons change only in name. Cli¬ 
mate is hot and humid. Average year 
round temperature is about 80 de¬ 
grees F. Rainfall is plentiful. Pre¬ 
vailing winds are easterly, rustle the 
palms into island lullabies. Typhoons 
are occasionally generated in this 
region, blow out to see with roaring 
fury. 

Coconut, breadfruit, banana and 
pawpaw trees grow readily. Taro is 
cultivated. Fish are abundant. Range 
of animal life is narrow—dogs, pigs, 
cats, bats, rats. Rich soil was im¬ 
ported by Japs to give vegetation a 
foothold. Houses are wood and 
thatch, run mostly to roof. 

Biggest prewar business was the 
trade in copra, long an international 
staple. Once a rendezvous of Pacific 
whalers, the islands stirred German 
and Australian interests to competi¬ 
tive conflict. The Germans got fi- 
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nancial aid from their government, 
held their advantage until the Jap¬ 
anese occupation in 1914. 

Post-war settlements continued 
Japanese control by mandate. The 
Germans permitted foreigners to 
enter the islands; the Japanese shut 
the door, drove out not only Euro¬ 
peans, but many who could call 
themselves natives. 

A pre-war population estimate put 
the total at about 10,000, with 481 
persons listed as Japanese. Natives 
of the Marshalls are classed by the 
Japanese as Chamorros and Kana¬ 
kas, crosses of several races, off¬ 
spring of Malayans from the west 
and Polynesians from the east. 
Christianity made headway in the 
islands after the arrival of American 
missionaries in 1857. 

Marshall islanders are expert 
builders of canoes and boats, made 
name as daring navigators, sailed by 
charts composed of leaf strips ar¬ 
ranged on rectangular frame. The 
way strips were laid on frame 
showed islands, currents, direction 
of winds. 

Skin diseases have plagued the 
natives. Beriberi was common." Mar¬ 


shalls typhus” and dysentery were 
old enemies. Drinking water and 
vegetables are problems. 

Public affairs of the Marshalls 
were administered from the town of 
Jabor on Jaluit island. Modern fa¬ 
cilities included a customs house, a 
hospital, a radio station. Regular ship 
service linked the island with Japan 
and with islands in the Japanese 
mandate. 

Discovered in the early sixteenth 
century by the Spaniard de Saavedra 
and named by him Los Pintados be¬ 
cause of the tattooed natives, the is¬ 
lands came to the world’s notice 
pieqemeal. Britain’s Captain Mar¬ 
shall explored the islands in 1788, 
gave the group the name it now 
bears. 

Atoll warfare is something new in 
island hopping. Atolls are natural 
targets, conspicuous in moonlight 
and starlight. The white ringlet of 
coral glares fixedly at friend and foe 
alike, draws a bright sighting line 
around the blue-green waters of the 
lagoon. Nature is naked except for 
her crown of palm trees, and denies 
concealment to man. Ships, men, and 
gear are in the open, are easily spot- 


♦ -- 

Believe It Or Not! 
Language Made Easy 
—So They Say 

Would you believe that you could 
learn enough German to get along 
in Germany by devoting four or 
five free evenings to the job? Simple 
spoken German, or a number of 
other foreign languages, can be 
learned in eight hours. 

A child learns to talk by imitating 
the sounds of the words he or she 
hears. Soldiers can learn useful 
words and phrases of a new langu¬ 
age by imitating sounds played on 
phonograph records. 

The Army has it all worked out- 
A small manual in the hands of each 
soldier plus a few records for the 
group and a foreign language class 
is ready to operate. The material is 
self-teaching—no language instruc¬ 
tor is need but a leader that is 
familiar with the language will be 
provided to handle the instruction of 
the class. 

Why not learn simple spoken Ger¬ 
man or Spanish? These languages 
are available now. It may save you 
embarrassment someday—it could 
save your life— 

See your Orientation officer, Room 
313, Administration Building for 
further information on foreign lan¬ 
guage classes. 


INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-EL, San Francisco, cordinal- 
ly invites Junior Officers to a Leap 
Year Dance, to be given in the 
Temple House of the Synagogue, 
tonight at 9 p.m., corner Arguello 
Blvd. and Lake Streets, Car *No. 4 
and No. 1. 

Kindly phone or write the Temple 
Office, BAyview 3434 as early as 
possible if you desire to attend. 

Junior hostesses will welcome the 
guests. 


ted. 

Coral surfaces are rough and pit¬ 
ted, would damage vehicles and 
planes. Holes must be filled, sur¬ 
faces leveled. The job requires pick- 
axes and dynamite. Rims of the la¬ 
goon are not continuous. Island 
breaks must be bridged or ferry ser¬ 
vice provided. 

(By the National Geographic So¬ 
ciety). 
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EDITORIAL 

They ha.ve put away the 
varied gear of sports. They have 
vanished from the gridiron, the 
diamond, the sandlot and the 
polo field; the ski-course and 
the boxing ring. They have 
marched off to a grimmer 
arena. It is not a game any 
more. It is a hard and merciless 
fight for their lives—and for 
the life of humanity. 

Every man who wears a uni¬ 
form in the Armed Forces is 
well aware of that. But who 
among them does not give 
thanks for the lessons learned 
on those happy fields of peace¬ 
time sport? The turf of a thou¬ 
sand football goal-lines was 
scarred by their stubborn 
cleats. And they remembered 
those schoolboy rallies upon a 
strip of chalk .... at Hickam 
Field, Clark Field, Surabaya and 
Port Moresby. Coaches were 
wont to yell at them: "Get up 
and fight. This game isn't lost 
until the last second of the 
final quarter." 

They got up and they fought 
—at Midway, above Guadal¬ 
canal, across miles of Jap- 
bloodied water in the Bismarck 
Sea. "The team first .... al¬ 
ways the team!" Perhaps Colin 
Kelly heard an echo of that cry 
as he ordered his crew to jump. 
Fortress and Liberator crews 
hear it as a steady whisper .... 
when they turn aside to help a 
damaged comrade home—or 
fight their ships to the last man 
rather than bail out and leave 
their wounded. 

America in the gray and sul¬ 
len years of false peace was 
building better than it knew. 
Rise up and cheer this team, 
for out of that fearful contest 



Two names were added to the 
Letterman Nursing Staff roster this 
week. They are Second Lieutenant 
Alice G. Roberts and Second Lieu¬ 
tenant Lenora B. Jones, both from 
Puerto Rican stations. 

Lieutenant Alice C. Roberts was 
born in Hawarden, Iowa, and re¬ 
ceived her education in Kanton, 
South Dakota. She went in training 
at the Lutheran Deaconess Hospital 
in Chicago and upon graduation— 
followed, her career of nursing with 
the Afnerican Red Cross. In 1941 
she enlisted as a Volunteer Reserve 
Nurse in the Army Nurse Corps, 
and her first assignment was at 
Camp Grant, Illinois, where she was 
among the first group of nurses as¬ 
signed to that locality upon the 
establishment of the Station hospital 
there. From Camp Grant Lieuten¬ 
ant Roberts’ next assignment was an 
overseas one—Puerto Rico, where 
she remained until her recent return 
to the states for duty. 

In private life Lieutenant Roberts 
is Mrs. E. R. Brown, wife of Lieu¬ 
tenant E. R. Brown of the U. S. 
Navy, whom she met and married 
in Puerto Rico. Included with her 
favorite pastimes of crocheting and 
reading, the Lieutenant enjoys par¬ 
ticipation in any sport—swimming, 
hiking, bowling and especially bi¬ 
cycling. 

Second Lieutenant Lenora B. 
Jones was born in Matadore, Texas, 
and at a very early age moved to 
Duncan, Arizona where she reecived 
her grammar and high school edu¬ 
cation and which she looks upon as 
her home town. She trained as a 
nurse at the St. Joseph’s Hospital in 
Phoenix, Arizona and upon gradu¬ 
ation remained there two years to 
follow her career. She moved to 
Baltimore, Maryland where she 
joined the staff of the Baltimore 
City Hospital and remained there 
until she entered the Army Nurse 
Corps in 1941. After a period of 
duty at Fort Meade Station Hospital 
in Maryland, Lieut. Jones was sent 
to Puerto Rico where she met and 

where the immortal garlands 
are to be won, they shall march 
in victory .... the first true 
champions of the world. 

(AAF Blue Network Broad¬ 
cast "Wings to Victory") 




OBSERVES 
I <33> SAW 

A report that seven of our travel¬ 
ing nurses missed the train at Pitts¬ 
burg and had to take to the air to 
catch up with the rest of the pary. 
Our girls get there somehow. 

Shining new golden leaves on the 
shoulder loop of the new Major 
Vincent E. Johanson. Long overdue 
and belated congratulations!! 

Captain Charles C. Mohun entirely 
surrounded by a quartette of attrac¬ 
tive matrons at luncheon on Thurs¬ 
day. 

1st Vernola McCullough making 
PPC rounds before leaving for 
Washington and duty in the Surgeon 
General’s office. 

2nd Lieut. Elizabeth E. Reese, 
WAC, quietly celebrating completion 
of one year in this man’s army. 

Sergeant Lew Villa giving up his 
job as accountant for the Army 
Emergency Relief to become a field 
soldier. 

Staff Sgt. R. J. Willey playing the 
role of patient for this week just to 
get the viewpoint of the men in red. 

T/5th Gr. Patrick J. Sullivan just 
about managing to be in three places 
at once in keeping with his added 
duties. 

The daily talk of the Adjutant now 
coming via transcription withthe 
voice of Lieut. William R. Moody, 
one time radio announcer. 


married her husband, Major Richard 
W. Jones. She remained in Puerto 
Rico for 29 months before reporting 
for duty at Letterman. 

Mrs. Jones’ favorite pastimes are 
reading and swimming and particu¬ 
larly writing letters to Major Jones 
who is now on duty in the South 
Pacific Area. 

Olive drab uniforms for Army 
nurses, physical therapy aides, and 
Medical Department dietitians have 
been authorized for wear within the 
continental United States as well as 
in overseas theate/s. 

Two complete olive drab uniforms 
will be issued by the Quartermaster 
Corps to every Army nurse not yet 
equipped, as soon as a suitable dis¬ 
tribution system can be set up in 
each of the nine service commands. 

Until they receive the new uni¬ 
forms, nurses who have not yet 
acquired them will continue to wear 
the two-tone blue uniforms. 

Issue of the new olive drab uni- 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


WEDDING BELLS 

The dull routine of military life 
was broken for two of the members 
of the Letterman detachment on 
Saturday last when the yassumed 
the bonds of matrimony at separate 
ceremonies in the Post Chapel. 

At eleven in the morning Pvt. 
Rene C. Iacomini and Kathleen 
Elizabeth Scully became man and 
wife with Corporal Charles E. Hen¬ 
ley and Miss Evelyn Glennon as the 
official witnesses. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon 
T/5th Gr. Chester J. White and 
Viola Olga Chaxez were united in 
matrimony with Sgt. Kenneth Sack 
and Mrs. Lenore Kalleher as best 
man and bride’s maid. 

Friends of the young couples were 
in attendance at each ceremony 
and a brief honeymoon followed. 

Five Thousand Good 
Dollars To Average 
Fighting Man 

Eddie Cantor of radio, screen, and 
stage fame, wants to give away Five 
Thousand Dollars, or if you prefer 
figures—$5000.00, to the average 
U. S. fighting man. The money is 
to be a postwar nest egg for the 
lucky recipient, who will be desig¬ 
nated by the title “G. I. Joe.” 

Cantor will appear on the Jack 
Eenny show this Sunday afternoon 
and on the Fibber McGee show on 
Tuesday of next week to outline the 
program. The start o fthe campaign 
will be made on Eeddie’s own show 
on Wednesday. 

Someone will win the money— 
why not you? 

forms to Army nurses overseas was 
begun last spring. With the issue 
of the new uniforms in the conti¬ 
nental United States, all Army 
nurses will have the same attire. 
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ARMY NURSE PREPARED TO DO FULL 
TIME JOB ON ALL BATTLE FRONTS 



RALPH E. HOFFA 
Private, Medical Department 

In the early 1600’s when settlers 
from Holland began to settle in the 
eastern section of the U. S., a certain 
part of Pennsylvania proved popular 
with these people and has since been 
known as the “Pennsylvania Dutch” 
section of the country. Evidence of 
the clannishness of this group of 
people is still apparent today and 
when Private Ralph E. Hoffa re¬ 
ported for duty, a casual acquaint¬ 
ance might think from his speech 
that he had been born in Holland 
—while in reality his family is more 
than 130 years removed from that 
land. 

He comes from the fertile valley 
of Womelsdorf where, he states, that 
many of the continental Dutch cus¬ 
toms of old are still observed . . . 
and this includes speaking Dutch 
within the family groups, which ac¬ 
counts for his accent. He attended 
the Marion High school in Womels¬ 
dorf, and after leaving school spent 
the next year helping his parents 
on the farm. However he went to 
work as an apprentice in full fashion 
knitting at the Nolde Horst factory. 
After completing his training period 
he stayed on with this firm for the 
following eight years until he re¬ 
ceived his draft notice from the 
Army. 

He was inducted into the Army at 
Fort Riley, Kansas on the 14th of 
October, 1941 and trained in the 
Cavalry. After completing his pri¬ 
mary training he was sent to 
Phoenix, Arizona where his outfit 
was on maneuvers until February, 
1942. was then transferred to 

the Military Police at San Luis 
Obispo where he took an eight 
week training course. From San 
Luis Obispo he went to Reno, Ne¬ 
vada and stayed there for the fol¬ 
lowing year before he was oent on 
special details throughout the Ninth 
Service Command. In February 
while doing a tour of guard duty at 
Torney General Hospital he was 
transferred here to Letterman and 
is very pleased with his present 
work. 


Stronger, greater, more compelling 
than any oath she may take, is the 
pledge that is in the heart of every 
Army nurse . . . her unspoken and 
unshatterable pledge to the mothers, 
wives and sweethearts of our fight¬ 
ing men. Were she to put it into 
words, it might read like this: 

“I pledge to the women of 
America that, insofar as it is within 
my strength to give, their boys will 
have the care that only a woman 
understands. I pledge that if kind¬ 
ness, care, skill and devotion will 
do it, the day of victory will find 
no woman’s heart scarred by secret 
sorrow.” 

The Army nurse is a soldier. She 
is not apt to admit that she carries 
this pledge with her but her record 
belies her casualness. The fifty- 
eight nurses imprisoned like moles 
in the rock tunnels of Corregidor 
worked endlessly to save one thou¬ 
sand patients imprisoned with them. 
Fifty-eight to care for a thousand! 
Where, if not from within, did they 
find their strength? It could not 
have been from the two meager 
meals allowed them ... it could not 
have been from the brackish water 
they had to drink . . . nor could it 
have been from the rays of sun they 
never saw. No. They had in mind 
the thoughts of other women . . . 
the women to whom these men be¬ 
longed. 

Approaching the African coast 
during the African invasion an 
enemy torpedo slithered through the 
black water at two in the morning 
and plowed into one of the troop 
ships carrying soldiers and Army 
nurses. The stricken ship settled 
quikcly. Lifeboats carried scores of 
wounded men and the Army nurses 
worked as calmly to help them and 
care for them as though they were 
in a white-walled hospital! Expos¬ 
ure to the cold,whipping seas, the 
threat of attack and the broiling sun 
of the following day impeded but 
never halted their work. They were 
rescued that afternoon. 

Illustrating the moral value of the 
Army nurse is the story of the air 
nurse who was landed on Guadal¬ 
canal to prepare soldiers for air- 
evaculation. As she stepped from 
the plane, soldiers, open-mouthed, 
bearded and begrimed, stared at her 
and could only whisper the words, 
“a woman!” A short time later, 
after she had prepared her patients, 
the transformation which her ap¬ 


pearance on the island had caused 
was nothing short of miraculous. As 
her plane left, she looked down on 
clean-shaven and pink-scrubbed 
faces were genuine, 100 percent 
American grins of appreciation. 
Those boys had a new perspective 
on their job. The nurse had brought 
a touch of their homes to mud-filled 
slit-trenches! 

The Army nurse is sworn into 
service with the relative rank of a 
second lieutenant, a rank which was 
authorized deservedly for her by 
amendment to the National Defense 
Act in 1920. Before becoming a 
member of the Corps she must be 
a registered nurse between the ages 
of 21 and 45, a citizen of this coun¬ 
try or of an allied country, and she 
must meet specified mental and 
physical standards. Upon appoint¬ 
ment she receives a four-week 
course which directs her past train¬ 
ing and skill into military lines. Her 
courses include military courtesy, 
infantry drill, defense against chemi¬ 
cal attack, military law and letters, 
safe-guarding military information, 
ward management, Army organiza¬ 
tion, control of insect-borne diseases 
and oxygen therapy. She may take 
part in the optional infiltration 
course in which she is prepared for 
the rigors of overseas duty by hik¬ 
ing with packs, scrambling under 
barbed wire beneath live machine- 
gun fire and gas-mask drill. 

Following her training, the Army 
nurse may be assigned to duty 
either in this country or overseas. 
She may serve in an evacuation hos¬ 
pital, on a hospital ship, on a plane 
or hospital train, at an air base or 
in a canvas tent behind the front. 
But no matter where she may be, 
ministering to the needs of our 
wounded and sick on every far- 
flung line of battle or at home, the 
Army nurse serves with courageous 
heart and healing hands. She de¬ 
serves the thanks and prayers of 
every American woman who has 
hung a blue service star in her 
heart. (Army and Navy Register.) 

Yanks Take Lessons 
In Basic Nipponese 

Kwajalein Atoll (CNS)—Yanks 
of the Seventh Division took a 
short course in the Japanese lan¬ 
guage before landing here. The 
phrases they learned were: 

“Drop your rifle.” 

“Come out of that hole.” 

“Put up your hands.” 



EDWARD H. TERRY 
Corporal, Field Artillery 

“On the Spot” this week is Cor¬ 
poral Edward H. Terry, a native of 
the “Hoosier State”—Indiana. 

Born on February 27, 1925, Cor¬ 
poral Terry received his grammar 
school and high school education in 
the town of his birth—Peru, Indiana. 
As is customary and characteristic 
of the average American youth and 
Corporal Terry was no exception, he 
was very interested in various 
sports. His participation on the 
Peru High School basketball team 
eventually led to a position as regu¬ 
lar player on an intermural team, 
and during his attendance at high 
school, he was studying a college 
preparatory course. 

The day before his graduation 
from high school, Cpl. Terry re¬ 
ceived an envelope addressed to him 
—from the Adjutant General, U. S. 
Army, which contained his draft 
notification and it was but a few 
days after graduation from school 
that he was inducted into the Army. 

He reported to the Reception 
Center at Fort Benjamin Harrison, 
Indiana and from there was sent to 
Fort Beale, California where he re¬ 
ceived his basic training. He was 
then assigned to a unit in the Artil¬ 
lery which was attached to a Tank 
Corps. And for the next seven 
months he remained with this unit. 

One night when the outfit to 
which Cpl. Terry was assigned was 
out on maneuvers, he was on duty 
with a gun crew. They were prac¬ 
ticing loading a gun and during the 
course of ramming a defective shell 
into the breech—it exploded, killing 
his buddy and seriously injuring 
himself. 

His condition was critical and in 
the course of treatment he was given 
three blood transfusions in addition 
to six pints of blood plasma, which 
gave him strength to recover and 
as he states—“I wouldn’t be alive to¬ 
day if it hadn’t been for blood 
plasma.” 
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SGT. ELROD COMES FROM INDIANA AND 
THOSE HOOSIERS SURE GET AROUND 



Tech. Sgt. CARLYLE C. ELROD, AAF 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Four members of the detachment 
left on furlough during the week. 
They are: Privates Mariano Castro 
and John Christenson for 15 days; 
Private Bryan E. Kitchen for 14 
days; and Private Jack E. Lair for 
10 days. 

* * ¥ 

To four new members of the 
command the detachment extends a 
welcome. They joined this station 
during the week and are: Techni¬ 
cians Fifth Grade Jack S. Heard 
and Raymond A. Megonigal; and 
Private James N. Sexton and Her¬ 
bert O. Matejovic. 

* • * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

The entire Post Office staff hang¬ 
ing out the “will return in 10 minu¬ 
tes” signs at the Post Office window 
while they attended T/5th Gr. Ches¬ 
ter J. White’s wedding in the Chapel. 

The genuine amazement of so 
many detachment members to learn 
that they are ‘general service’ and 
now eligible for sight seeing at 
government expense. 

Sgt. Caesar J. Michelotti’s pride 
and joy—his moustache—coming off 
in favor of his new baby’s affections. 
He can’t have both. 

Hospital Mess butcher, T/5th Gr. 
Horace R. Birrell’s even, friendly 
disposition whether any assignment 
is unpleasant or not. 

The big smile on Sgt. Robert Har¬ 
rington’s face last Sunday when he 
told the world at large of the arrival 
of a new baby son—Dennis Patrick 
Harrington. 

S/Sgt. Maurice E. Bristow selling 
his 1942 Buick Sedan and buying a 
1933? Ford Coupe!— 

Sgt. Joseph Pagan very much less 
in evidence around the post since 
his marriage. 

S/Sgt. Chauncey D. Young tak¬ 
ing the first break away from his 
job in the Radio Room and projec¬ 
tion booth in three years. 

A large number of “draftees” com¬ 
pleting the first “ hitch”—with nine 
to go. 

Sgt. John Mattison receiving a 
whole pie from an admirer and gen¬ 
erously dividing it five ways. 

T/Sgt. William T. Rodgers ex¬ 
plaining the new post parking rules 
for autoists. 


Technical Sergeant Carlyle C. El¬ 
rod, is a quiet spoken package of 
dynamite with a charmed life. 

The Sergeant, and engineer-gun¬ 
ner with the Army Air Force, is 
now recuperating at Letterman 
General Hospital from wounds re¬ 
ceived at Tarawa after returning 
from a flight as remarkable in its 
way as the famous trip of Captain 
Bligh. 

This particular trip in a B-24, just 
one of many missions for Sergeant 
Elrod, was to clear the landing strips 
of enemy planes at Tarawa so that 
the Navy, following up, might not 
encounter air resistance from the 
strongly entrenched Jap forces. The 
B-24 mission was successful, and 
the Navy met with no air resistance. 
The following day a reconnaisance 
flight to take pictures was planned 
with ten planes, the planes to meet 
from three different bases. When 
the plane in which Sergeant Elrod 
was gunner and one other found 
themselves over a strip which hadn’t 
been bombed, with 25 Jap fighter 
planes in furious attack, they were 
the only two planes present. 

They learned later that six planes 
had been deterred by headwinds, 


and two by engine trouble. 

The situation looked so hopeless 
that they decided they might as well 
go out giving the Japs a good show 
so they made three passes over the 
target, laying eggs plentifully and 
accurately. 

The bomber with five men woun¬ 
ded, one engine hit, and defying the 
laws of gravity by looking like a 
Swiss cheese and still taying aloft, 
made a phenomenal flight of 670 
miles to a crash landing on Nana- 
mea, the nearest island, held by our 
Marines. 

From there, Sergeant Elrod, with 
a badly wounded leg and foot, was 
flown to Frenefuti, where his 
wounds were taken care of and then 
by gradual steps to Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital. 

When the news of his seriously 
wounded condition reached the Ser¬ 
geant’s home in Shirley, Indiana, 
his younger brother promptly en¬ 
listed as an Army Air Cadet to re¬ 
place him in the service. But the 
net result is woe to the Japs, for 
Sergeant Elrod is eager to get into 
the scrap again, and with two Elrods 
in the Army, the prospect looks 
mighty sad for any Nips they meet. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


Two former students of the school 
detachment; Privates John D. Read¬ 
er and Malcolm J. Yount have been 
temporarily attached to the Head¬ 
quarters section for quarters, ra¬ 
tions, duty and administration, pend¬ 
ing appointment for Aviation Cadet 
training. 

* * * 

The following enlisted men are 
on detached service to various parts 
of the United States: 1st Sgt. William 
H. Sink, S/Sgt. William L. Vande- 
water, T/4th Gr. Daniel F. Thomas 
and T/4th Gr. Bruce E. Sloan and 
T/5th Gr. Roy C. Simmons. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller was 
the proudest and happiest person 
around this week. Reason was due 
to news received that he had be¬ 
come a father of a six pound five 
ounce baby boy. According to latest 
reports, both mother and child are 
doing very nicely. Congratulations 

and best wishes! 

* * * 

Captain Leonard S. Buck, instruc¬ 
tor of the surgical school, recently 
returned from detached service was 
reported sick in quarters, this week. 

* * * 

It was learned from undisclosed 
sources that Pfc Erwin E. Nowak, 
enlisted instructor of the dental 
school, is about to make a great 
decision concerning his social life? 

w * • 

Interesting to see—T/5th Gr. Wil¬ 
liam J. Caskey escorting two WACs 
one day and then a certain young 
lady another day. 

* • • 

What makes 1st Sgt. Harvey W. 
Hablitzel of the school. detachment 
continuously wear those dark 
glasses? 

m * • 

There seems to be an improve¬ 
ment in the nature and morale of 
Pfc Hugh G. Dorminy since last 
Sunday night. _ 

Here’s the newest big league 
draft boxscore: Latest major 
leaguers classified 1A are Paul 
(Dizzy) Trout, who won 20 games 
for the Detroit Tigers last year; 
Big Bill Lee, former pitching ace 
of the Chicago Cubs; Joe Beggs, 
Cincinnati relief star, and Pete 
Suder, Athletics’ infielder. Emil 
(Dutch) Leonard, Washington 
knuckleballer; A1 Smith, Cleve¬ 
land southpaw, and Bronko Na- 
gurski, Chicago Bears’ fullback, 
have been classified 4F. 
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GIRL WHO CAME BACK WANTS TO GO 
BACK—AND STAY TO FINISH THE JOB 



RUTH M. VALLESKEY 
CHIEF NURSE (1st Lieut.) A. N. C. 


WHY WE FIGHT 

If you were asked “What South 
American country was seized re¬ 
cently by pro-Nazi elements?” 

“Or what is Winston Churchill’s 
official title?” 

“Or which of the following towns, 
Kiev, Smolensk, Korsun, or Khar¬ 
kov was last captured from the 
Nazis by Russian troops?” 

“Or is Rabaul located on New 
Guinea, New Britain, or Solomon 
Islands?” 

Would you know the correct ans¬ 
wers? Soldiers asked these ques¬ 
tions on a recent quiz program 
didn’t know the right answers. 

) Research has revealed among 

soldiers a wide-spread ignorance of 
national and international affairs. 
Yet there is significant importance 
in their being thoroughly and pro¬ 
gressively informed on such sub¬ 
jects. 

1 The American soldier has taken 

on the profession of arms, for the 
defense of his country. To the ma- 
i jority of them this is a new profes¬ 
sion. The extent to which the sol¬ 
dier is interested in and relates that 
profession to his ideals as a citizen, 
the better soldier he will be. 

The American soldier must know 
that he has a personal stake in the 
progress of our arms on every com¬ 
bat front. 

That successes, reverses and prob¬ 
lems of our Allies have a personal 
relationship to his own mission . . . 

That as a soldier his understanding 
of the inter-relationship of interna¬ 
tional events will have a direct 
bearing on his ability to contribute 
in a constructive way to the kind 
of a world he will want after victory 
has been won . . . 

And that such a world will not 
be possible without the complete 
destruction of the enemy on every 
front, not just one. 

Although a knowledge of the un¬ 
derlying causes of the war is a 
foundation for such an understand¬ 
ing, its value will be lost if there 
is not ceaseless building on this 
foundation through frequent dis¬ 
cussion of “what goes on in the 
world.”—and particularly the pro¬ 
gress of the war. 


Terse Comment 

London (CNS)—Sgt. George R. 
Knied, of Dobbs Ferry, N. J., a 
Liberator gunner, had this six- 
word description of a recent at¬ 
tack on Pas de Calais: “No flak, 
no fighters, no fun.” 


To those of us on the homeside 
who get our ideas of the horrors of 
war from the pages of LIFE and 
TIME there is the feeling that once 
out of the jungles of the south and 
southwest Pacific we would never 
want to go back. And while it may 
not be flattering to us and our lim¬ 
ited views, it certainly is inspiring, 
to have a veteran of that area ex¬ 
press the urge to return and wax 
enthusiastic at the prospect. 

Coming from a husky veterans it 
would be laudable but when the de¬ 
sire is a statement of preference 
from a slim young nurse it is amaz¬ 
ing—and we get the proper prospec¬ 
tive on what our women folk are do¬ 
ing as their share of the war. 

1st. Lieut. Ruth M. Valleskey, of 
the Army Nurse Corps, was with one 
of the hospitals which went out to 
the south Pacific less than a month 
after the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor. 
Her outfit was first on the scene and 
every thing had to start from the 
beginning. They walked into nothing 
ready for use as a hospital and every 
one on the staff had to pitch in and 
organize for business. 

It was possible that the Jap might 
attempt occupation of the country 
at any time. The nurses in the unit 
with Lieut. Valleskey were well 
aware of that possibility but it nev¬ 
er for a moment interfered with 
their zeal and enthusiasm for the 
work of preparing a place for the 
sick and wounded. Their location 
was very much of a military secret 
at the time. Supplies were “on or¬ 


der” and there had to be the waiting 
period until the supplies arrived. 
That was harder than taking care of 
wards of wounded but the time was 
well spent. 

Twenty-two months were passed 
on that island; twenty-two months 
during which men paused on the 
way out to fight, and paused again 
on the way back to hospitals on the 
mainland. Lieut. Valleskey wished 
them Godspeed v/ith a smile as they 
went out, and on their return there 
was the same smiling face to greet 
them with a “well done, soldier.” It 
meant so much to the men from the 
fighting front. 

There was no glamor in the daily 
routine of that far-off hospital, and 
no “off duty” hours until everyone 
had been made comfortable even 
though it meant a twenty-hour day. 
“P.M’s” were on the schedule but 
the time was spent close to the job. 
On rare occasions a day off for a 
jaunt to the hills—IF no patients 
were due to arrive. And the patients 
seemed to be coming all the time. 

Today Lieut. Valleskey is on duty 
at Lettermbn as assistant to the 
Principal Chief Nurse. Letterman is 
an old hospital; it is a nice hospital; 
it has everything a thoughtful peo¬ 
ple would provide for the sick and 
wounded of the war. It is the sort of 
assignment any army nurse would 
dream about and yet— 

Lieut. Ruth M. Valleskey wishes 
most to go out again to a hospital 
nearer the battle front. She is just 
that kind of a girl. 


55 Television Sets 
Entertaining Vets 
Jn Hospitals 

Wounded servicemen in seven 
hospitals now have 55 television re¬ 
ceivers to view boxing bouts and 
other sports events from Madison 
Square Garden as well as other 
video pictures now on the air in 
the metropolitan area. 

The installation of 45 additional 
receivers was begun by the National 
Broadcasting Company and the 
Radio Corporation of America, in 
cooperation with the General Elec¬ 
tric Company, this month. Last 
November, the first 10 sets were 
installed. 

Hospitals obtaining the receivers, 
and the number of sets in each, are 
Halloran General Hospital, Staten 
Island, 19 sets; U. S. Naval Hospital, 
St. Albans, 12; Tilton General Hos¬ 
pital, Fort Dox, 5; U. S. Naval Hos¬ 
pital, Brooklyn Navy Yard, 11; 
Mason General Hospital. Brentwood, 
5; U. S. Naval Convalescent Hospital, 
2, and Hospital of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, New 
York, 1. 

Television receivers have not been 
manufactured for two years, but 
NBC and RCA officials contributed 
their own sets. Of the new allot¬ 
ment, GE is contributing 25 sets and 
the remainder have been reclaimed 
by NBC and RCA from New York 
police precincts where they had 
been used for television instruction 
of air raid and fire wardens. 

At the present time television is 
available only in the area adjacent 
to New York but soon after the end 
of the war it is expected the field 
will be extended to the west coast 
and then Letterman will be supplied 
with the necessary receiving sets. 


Hero Killed in Sicily 
Gets Medal of Honor 

Omaha, Neb. (CNS)— The na- 
tion’s highest military award, the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, 
has been awarded posthumously 
to Ensign John J. Parle for his 
heroism during the invasion of 
Sicily. 

Ensign Parle died of smoke and 
flame he inhaled when he tossed 
a flaming smoke pot overboard 
from his munitions-laden landing 
boat. The smoke pot had caught 
fire and threatened to set’ off a 
detonation which would have dis¬ 
closed the invasion to the enemy. 

The award was accepted by En¬ 
sign Parle’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry V. Parle, of Omaha. 
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THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 


We have stomed an enemy stronghold and, in true military 
manner, we must make provisions to hold our hard won po¬ 
sition against future counter-attacks. It was a long, hard 
up-hill climb, but it was worth it, for a major victory was 
won in the Home front battle. To relax now would be fatal, 
for our enemies, Complaisancy, Apathy and Selfishness, are 
lurking on the borderline ever ready to drag us down from 
our present position. 

There is but one way to combat our enemies and hold our 
position. We must participate in the War Bond Campaign 
as enthusiastically as we did the onset of the Fourth War 
Loan drive. We must look upon every new day as a challenge 
and meet it with even more determination to succeed that 
was shown on the day before. We must all participate and 
continue to participate in the Payroll reservation plan to the 
utmost of our ability. 

Our present status of 92%-Participation is not enough. 
The 2% margin we now hold is not sufficient insurance 
against potential set backs. It must be remembered that in 
this battle there can be no compromise. We either succeed 
or fail ingloriously, therefore, a greater margin is needed. 
When we reached the 90% mark, we invaded the enemy 
stronghold. Now we must make provisions to hold that 
stronghold by hitting the peak in Participation and by stay¬ 
ing there. 

If you are not participating in the Payroll Reservation 
plan, sign up now adn give this organization your support. 
Subscribe to the tune of 10% of your gross pay. Room 313, 
Administration Building is the place. The time is NOW!! 



To Corporal and Mrs. Daniel Hur- 
bace, a baby girl, Linda Anne, born 
February 15, weight six pounds 
fourteen ounces. 

To Aviation Cadet and Mrs. John 
L. Mitchell, a baby girl, Jacqueline 
Gay, born February 16th, weight six 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. David Hill, a 
baby girl, Donna Lee, born Febru¬ 
ary 17th, weight six pounds one 
ounce. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Herman P. 
Noller, a baby boy, Randall David, 
born February 17 th, weight six 
pounds five ounces. 

To T/4th Gr. and Mrs. Francis J. 
Lake, a baby boy, William Joseph, 
born 19 February, weight sd/en 
pounds three ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Robert J. Har¬ 
rington, a baby boy, Dennis Patrick, 
born February 20th, weight eight 
pounds six ounces. 

To Private and Mrs. Robert Brui- 
ani, a baby girl, Barbara Ann, born 
February 21, weight six pounds one 
ounce. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Wesley H. Hoar, 
a baby girl, Sanora Ann, born Feb¬ 
ruary 22nd, weight six pounds four¬ 
teen ounces. 

Marine Ace Crashes 
Trying for 26th Kill 

Guadalcanal (CNS)—Lt. Robert 
N. Hanson, of Newtonville, Mass., 
Marine flying ace credited with 
downing 25 Jap planes, was 
killed near Rabaul, New Britain, 
Feb. 3, while trying for his 26th, 
a mark that would have tied him 
with Maj. Joe Foss and Maj. 
Greg Boyington, the two top air 
aces of this war. 

Lt. Hanson went on his last 
mission the day before his 24th 
birthday. His plane struck water 
after a strafing dive, however, 
and the gasoline tank burst into 
flame. His body was not recov¬ 
ered. 

An ex-night club bouncer, 
Hanson downed his first Zero 
last August after he had but 25 
hours flying experience in Cor¬ 
sairs. While covering the landing 
of . American forces in Bougain¬ 
ville on Nov. 1, he bagged three 
more and was downed himself. 
He spent six hours in a rubber 
boat before he was rescued by a 
destroyer. Later he shot down 14 
Zeros in six weeks, including 
four in one day. 


Perish the Thought! 

England (CNS) — Pvt. Pete 
Scherer, of Milwaukee, kissed 
his wife goodbye last year and 
shipped out for England. He 
wound up in a camp a block 
away from his mother-in-law’s 
house. 


Babe Ruth can still cut the old 
cake. Celebrating his 50th birth¬ 
day at his home in New York 
recently, the great man spaded a 
big hunk out of his birthday 
cake. Then the cake slipped from 
the table and landed, frosty side 
down, with a squashy plop on the 
floor. 


Servicemen Get 
Discharge Pay 
Under New Law 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

If you happen to be a soldier, 
sailor, marine or coast guardsman 
who has tangled with the enemy 
in Europe, Africa, Asia, in the 
Pacific or in the fog-bound Aleu¬ 
tians, or served with our armed 
forces at any other post overseas, 
you’re going to get $300 to put in 
your pocket when you come 
marching home for good. 

If you’re a serviceman who has 
served more than 60 days in the 
continental United States when 
discharge time comes around, 
you’ll get $200 in two monthly 
payments. And even if you’re just 
a GI with less than two months 
service on your record, you’ll get 
a present of $100 from Uncle Sam 
when it’s time for you to go home. 

These are the principal provi¬ 
sions of the servicemen’s Muster- 
Out Bill, which became a law re¬ 
cently. 

This legislation affects virtually 
all the nation’s servicemen and 
women up to and including the 
rank of captain in the Army or 
equivalent ranks in the other 
services. Also affected are many 
of the 1,300,000 men and women 
who have been discharged from 
the services since Dec. 6, 1941. 

Not eligible for these payments 
are persons discharged under dis¬ 
honorable conditions; those who 
at the time of their discharge 
were returned to the inactive list 
and those discharged or released 
from active duty on their own re¬ 
quest to accept employment who 
had not served outside the con¬ 
tinental limits of the U. S. or 
Alaska. 

Air Corps Reserve officers, who 
already are entitled to receive a 
lump sum payment on their re¬ 
turn to inactive duty are not el¬ 
igible for the additional benefits, 
nor are members of the armed 
forces whose total service has 
been as students detailed for 
training under the ASTP, the 
AAF College Training Program 
or any similar program in the 
Navy, Marine Corps or Coast 
Guard. 

West Point and Annapolis ca¬ 
dets and officers above the rank 
of captain complete the list of in- 
eligibles for discharge payments. 


Indianapolis (CNS) —The In¬ 
diana Appellate Court has ruled 
that a pedestrian has tlhe right to 
collect damages for injjuries sus¬ 
tained in a collision witth another 
pedestrian guilty of negligent 
walking. 

Kansas City (CNS) > — Kansas 
City mothers have floooded city 
authorities with tearrful com¬ 
plaints about street sinngers who 
sing such mournful c dirges as 
“Where is My Wandeering Boy 
Tonight?” under their windows. 
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MEDICAL OFFICERS PERFORM MIRACLES 
OF HEALING IN ARMY FIELD HOSPITALS 



Battle Front Operation 


Issues Dated During 
January Will Face 
Judges' Examination 

A contest to select the best serv¬ 
ice publications in the continental 
United States and overseas is an¬ 
nounced by Camp Newspaper Serv¬ 
ice. Judging will be based on issues 
published during January 1944 so 
that no paper could put forth a super 
effort temporarily and thereby win 
with workmanship which is not 
typical of its ordinary operation. 

There will be one Grand Prize for 
the publication which is best in all 
services in the opinion of the Judges. 
There also will be three prizes for 
papers in the continental U. S. and 
three for papers overseas. These two 
classes will be subdivided into let¬ 
ter-press, mimeograph and offset 
publications with one prize for each 
of the latter categories. That totals 
seven major awards. In addition a 
certain number of publications will 
be rated Honorable Mention. The ex¬ 
act number of Honorable Mentions 
will depend on the total number of 
entries. 

Trophies will be awarded all ma¬ 
jor prize-winning publications and 
special pin-ups will be given to all 
staff members of winning papers. 
Pine-ups will also go to those pub¬ 
lications which rate Honorable Men¬ 


Among the first commissioned offi¬ 
cers with whom a soldier has contact 
is the Army doctor who gives him 
his final physical examination prior 
to entry into the military service. 
And practically the last officer con¬ 
tacted by the soldier at the termi¬ 
nation of his active service is another 
such Army doctor, who gives him 
his “final exam.” 


timer” present there. By the same 
token, that Army doctor receives the 
same respectful regard from the men 
as does the most discipline-conscious 
line officer. 

The Army doctor, like the Army 
chaplain, speakes the soldier’s lan¬ 
guage and knows the men almost 
as well as do their immediate com¬ 
manding officers. 


tion. 

Judgment will be based primarily 
on writing quality, makeup, number 
of persons working on the paper and 
the best use of facilities available. 
Three civilian editors of large pub¬ 
lications have consented to serve as 
judges. They are Paul Ballamy, edi¬ 
tor of the Cleaveland Plain Dealer; 
Chet Shaw, managing editor of News 
Week; and Lee B. Wood, executive 
editor of the N. Y. World Telegram. 

Domestic entries must be post¬ 
marked not later than March 18, 
1944. Overseas entries must be post¬ 
marked not later than April 15, 1944. 
Results will be announced in the 
June issue of G. I. Galley on May 31. 


Between those times marking the 
soldier’s beginning and ending of 
service, the average enlisted man 
will make many other appearances 
before an Army doctor. These may 
occur when the man is receiving his 
vaccination and innoculations, when 
he is undergoing periodic physical 
examinations, or when he is on sick 
report or is wounded in action. 

The Army doctor is a commis¬ 
sioned officer. But to the soldier he 
is more than an officer; he is a 
friend. This writer has seen many 
an Army doctor join a group of 
enlisted men seated around a camp¬ 
fire and be as informal and gay a 
yarn-spinner as the veriest “old 


An Army doctor serving with an 
Infantry regiment, for instance, will 
be as much an infantryman as the 
dougbhoy in the ranks. He will be 
seen in back of the firing line on 
the target range. He will likely be 
in the cheering section when his 
’Steenth Infantry plays the other 
units for. the brigade or divisional 
football, basketball or basqball 
championship. By the same token, 
an Army doctor serving with ele¬ 
ments of other branches of the Ser¬ 
vice will consider those to be his 
also* next to his own Medical Corps. 

As it is in civilian life, the Army 
doctor is probably mostly appreci- 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Curtailing Officer 
Candidates After 
Graduating 240,000 

More than 240,000 enrollees have 
been graduated from Officer Candi¬ 
date School in the United States and 
overseas since the OCS program got 
under way in September, 1941. Hav¬ 
ing met the initial pressing demand 
for junior officers, the program has 
been curtailed substantially, and a 
further reduction is contemplated. 
The peak of the program was 
reached in December, 1942, in which 
month more than 23,000 candidates 
were graduated. Since then the 
number of monthly graduates had 
decreased consistently to an esti¬ 
mated total of between 2,500 and 
3,000 for January, 1944. 

By authorization of theater com¬ 
manders, a large number of men 
were returned from overseas to 
attend domestic Officer Candidate 
Schools. For the period from June, 
1942, to November, 1943, almost 15,- 
000 mn were in this category. 

A substantial number of men who 
have had overseas service have 
been commissioned and as an ad¬ 
ditional step to accommodate men 
stationed outside the United States, 
four Officer Candidate Schools were 
established overseas and have ac¬ 
counted for approximately 2,500 
graduates to date. Three of these 
schools have been suspended, and 
the one remaining in operation is in 
Australia. 

Theater commanders were author¬ 
ized also to appoint commissioned 
officers from sources other than 
Officer Candidate Schools. On the 
basis of reports complete through 
last November, more than 10,000 
commissioned officers had been ap¬ 
pointed from these sources. In¬ 
cluded were enlisted men, warrant 
officers and flight officers, and a 
number of civilians. 
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RED CROSS SERVICES AVAILABLE TO ALL ARMY PERSONNEL 


The American National Red Cross 
was authorized by congressional 
charter in 1905 to act in matters of 
voluntary relief and in accord with 
military and naval authorities as a 
medium between the people of the 
United States and the Army and 
Navy. As a result of this a chapter 
was established at Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in 1917 under the 
direction of Miss Flora Uri and 
which served the needs of person¬ 
nel at the Hospital and adajacent 
military installations. Under the 
supervision of Miss Gloria Rich, 
Field Director the Red Cross is still 
actively serving; and in the new 
headquarters building recently ac¬ 
quired for its use the ARC is better 
able to handle the increased de¬ 
mands upon the service due to war 
exigencies. 

The Red Cross program in an 
Army hospital is planned to help 
patients derive maximum benefit 
from hospital care by aiding in the 
solution of personal and family 
problems, and relieving the tedium 
of hospital life with medically ap¬ 
proved recreation and diversion. 
These services are available to hos¬ 
pital personnel and to patients, in¬ 
cluding enlisted men, officers, and 
their dependents, with recreation 
planning for patients—ambulatory 
and bed-ridden. 

The hospital executive is a social 
worker with title of Field Director, 
administratively responsible to com¬ 
manding officer for the Red Cross 
program. Staff consists of case 
worker supervisor, psychiatric and 
medical social workers, recreation 
wokers and aides. 

Aid to patients and duty personnel 
with personal problems include an 
opportunity for the patient to talk 
about whatever may be troubling 
him. This may include traumatic 
war experiences, adjustment to hos¬ 
pitalization, to his return to the 
United States, and in fact, all kinds 
of personal worries. Sometimes 
merely the opportunity to talk will 
help him to clarify his thinking. At 
times, it may be possible to supply 
some information or bit of guidance 
which will be helpful to him. 

One of the most frequently used 
Red Cross services is that of acting 
as a channel of communication for 
the serviceman when emergencies 
arise at home. Information may be 
secured regarding the home situation 
either at the request of the man 




fects. These services are often dele¬ 
gated to aides or volunteers. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS 

Activities at Letterman General Hospital are supervised by 
Field Director, Miss Gloria Rich. 


CLERICAL STAFF 

Handling the details of Red Cross Social Service. 


himself or at the request of the der. If medical officer is satisfied 
Comamnding Officer. The respon- that serviceman will profit by a 
sibility for granting a furlough rests therapeutice or convalescent fur- 


with the command, and the decision 
is based on interview with man, ap¬ 
proval of commanding officer, and 
report of Home Chapter. Either a 
loan or a grant may be made cover¬ 
ing round-trip, transportation and 
maintenance enroute. It is the ARC 


lough, a loan or grant for transpor¬ 
tation may be made. Also, suitability 
of the home for convalescent pur¬ 
poses may be secured from Chapter 
for doctor’s information. 

Incidental services of the Red 
Cross are so numerous and varied 


function to assist the comamnding 1 that it is impossible to list them 


officer to evaluate the situation in 
advance and determine if the emer¬ 
gency furlough is advisable. 

Either a loan or a grant for pa¬ 
tient must be approved by medical 
officer or by commanding officer of 
detachment of patients, or for duty 
personnel by Detachment Comman- 


completely and they range from mat¬ 
ters of convenience to those of vital 
importance. Many patients need 
help in shopping; handling postal 
money orders, bank checks and de¬ 
posits; sending telegrams or cable¬ 
grams; arranging for long distance 
calls; tracing mail or personal ef¬ 


Social problems discussed with the 
worker by patient is reported also 
to medical officer when they seem 
to have particular bearing upon 
patient’s recovery. Whatever prob¬ 
lems involve serviceman’s family are 
referred to Chapter. Current finan¬ 
cial needs of family are met, guid¬ 
ance and advice as appropriate is 
rendered, and all assistance rendered 
to maintain harmonious relationship 
between patient and relatives. 

Hosiptal authorities are respon¬ 
sible for notifying relatives in event 
condition of patient becomes serious. 
Military may request Red Cross as¬ 
sistance in supplying progress re¬ 
ports to family, assisting in plans 
for family to visit if recommended 
by medical officer, and being of 
service after family’s arrival, hous¬ 
ing them in guest rooms if available 
or arranging for living facilities off 
the post. 

On request of medical officers, 
histories are obtained either through 
interviews with patient himself, or 
with relatives who may visit hospi¬ 
tal, through requests to chapters, or 
by direct inquiries to other hospitals, 
before writing the chapter, worker 
discusses with the medical officer 
the need for securing a history in 
this particular instance, secures in¬ 
formation regarding patient’s pres¬ 
ent condition and specific questions 
doctor wishes answered. It is con¬ 
structive for the patient to under¬ 
stand the family will be approached 
and asked to cooperate in social his¬ 
tory procedure. 

Each patient to be discharged is 
interviewed as soon as possible after 
decision is made to recommend him 
for Certificate of Disability Dis¬ 
charge. Although, in most instances, 
the worker will have known the 
patient, she may now help relieve 
his specific anxiety by giving him 
an opportunity to discuss his plan 
or lack of plan after release from 
the Service Claim service, vocational 
rehabilitation and reemployment are 
j explained and advice given regard- 
j ing medical or psychiatric follow-up 
care. The Chapter’s service is en- 
j listed in interpreting to his family 
his discharge and disability, in pro¬ 
viding financial assistance if needed 
: for himself and his dependents 
pending first adjudication of his 
claim. 
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FIJIS FIND FIRM FRIENDS IN FAMED FIGHTING FORCES 



FIJI ISLANDS—The area of this strategically important 
group almost equals that of New Jersey, and is bigger 
than that of the Hawaiian islands. A British colony, it is 
one of the little known Pacific stepping stones United 
States fighting forces are visiting on their way to Tokyo. 


The British Fiji Islands, patterned 
like buckshot fired at close range, 
pepper the South Pacific Ocean with 
two big island dots and 260 small 
and tiny ones, have been visited by 
thousands of American soldiers and 
service men since the war. Some 
fought through the battles of the 
Solomons aided by the sharp eyes, 
keen ears and strong arms of the 
Fiji commando—trained troops. 

When the war is over and these 
American men return home, then 
will be told the true story of the 
modern Fiji and their people, and 
customs. The land area of Fiji is not 
what you would call tiny—it equals 
New Jersey state and exceeds that 
of the Hawaiians—it is considered 
large among some of the southern 
island groups. 

Suva, the capital of the British 
Crown Colony of the Fiji Island 
group lies as far south of the Equa¬ 
tor as the Island of Hawaii lies 
north. It has a cool climate for the 
tropics, for the temperature rarely 
tops 90 degrees fahrenheit or falls 
below 60. It is in Suva that the Army 
has found the ideal base for soldiers 
to rest and find recreation. 

The island group of Fiji is situated 
directly in sea lanes from the Pan¬ 
ama Canal and west coast of North 
America to Australia and New Zea¬ 
land. And by air from San Fran¬ 
cisco—Suva is 5445 miles southwest; 
from Honolulu—3160 miles from 
Pago Pago, one of the American Sa¬ 
moa island groups it is 770 miles. 
Sidney is 2100 air miles southwest 
of Suva and Auckland 1320 miles 
south. Jap thrusts came no nearer 
than Guadalcanal which is 1370 
miles northwest. 

Viti Levu—meaning Great Land, 
are the large islands, studded with 
green mountains rising 4300 feet, 
watered by many short rivers, edged 
by fertile plantations plains. The to¬ 
tal coverage of this island group is 
4500 and 2130 square miles respec¬ 
tively, which leaves less than 900 
square miles for the rest of the 
islands of Fiji. 

The cannibalistic tactics and brutal 
practices of Fiji have for the past 50 
years yielded completely to the Mis¬ 
sionaries—and today the native Fi¬ 
jian views with shame the notoriety 
of cannibalism which at one time 
was justly deserved. For in the early 


19th century—human flesh was a 
popular dish. 

Fiji was discovered by Tasman in 
1643 but it was not until 1835 that 
white missionaries arrived to con¬ 
vert the cannibals to Christianity. 
Then within 30 years, Thakombau, 
“King of the Cannibal Isles,” who 
was converted to Christianity, had 
tried without much success to give 
the islands over to Great Britain for 
their protection. When Great Britain 
refused, he then tried to give it to 
the United States and was also re¬ 
fused again. In 1874 he was success¬ 
ful in cedeing the islands to Great 
Britain and the terms initiated an 
exact assurance that the natives of 
Fiji would never under any circum¬ 
stances be ousted from land which 
they rightfully owned. Products of 
the Fiji Islands are sugar and cocoa- 
nut which were long established 
crops, and brought to export impor¬ 
tance by East Indian labor. The rea¬ 
son for securing labor from the East 
Indies was due to the. fact that the 
British encountered a Fijian problem 
which was now intensified—they 
discovered that the natives could 
see no point in growing sugar and 
copra for export. Thus the Indian 
labor was imported to increase pro¬ 
duction. But the British have kept 
faith with the old chief, Thakombau, 
King of the Cannibal Isles, in pre¬ 
serving tribal lands well-suited for 
intensive farming. 

Population of the Fiji Island group 


is 215,000—and three fifths of this 
population live on Vanua Levu, and 
there are 8000 people on Kandavu 
and Taveuni—the third and fourth 
islands in size. On several of the 
small inhabited islands, there are 
very sparsely populated sections. One 
native’s fingers and toes are enough 
to count heads there. 

The general race of the natives are 
Fijian—but not quite half of the 
population. There are Melanesians 
with traits which are indubitably 
characteristic of Polynesian—copper- 
brown, fuzzy headed, tall, lithe, gen¬ 
tle and easy-going. Almost as many 
are British East Indians, frugal and 
industrious—who were first brought 
to the islands in 1878 for plantation 
work. On the average, the total pop¬ 
ulation of the white inhabitants 
usually numbers approximately four 
thousand, and the half-castes, 5000. 
There are many Samoans, and Chin¬ 
ese. 

Suva—situated on the southwest 
coast of Viti Levu, can count more 
than half East Indians and 2000 
whites. The prewar population of 
Suva totaled 15,000. The town ap¬ 
peals to the average visitor and all 
Military transients with modern and 
beautiful buildings, a fine hotel and 
hospital. There are remarkable 
school facilities, and clubs and there 
are even playing fields for leisure. 

There are good motor roads which 
encircle Viti Levu—with short 
branching roads reaching inlaid. 


♦- 


MORE ABOUT 
MEDICAL OFFICERS 


(Continued from Page One) 

ated by the soldier when that en¬ 
listed man is sick or wounded. Such 
a soldier knows that the officer doc¬ 
tor will not fail him, then; that he 
will receive the best professional 
care and skill available. 

In combat, Army doctors and 
nurses perform their nlission of 
mending and healing, close behind 
the front line. When a man falls 
wounded in battle, it isn’t long be¬ 
fore he’s under an Army doctor’s 
skilled care, either at an improvised 
dressing station, evacuation hospital 
tent or in a dugout. They have 
plenty of intestinal fortitude, these 
unarmed, noncombatant officers of 
the Medical Corps. Enemy bomb¬ 
ing and shelling of their area doesn’t 
faze them; they go right on with 
their efficient ministration, come 
high water or dive-bomber. 

Instances are legion, in this global 
war, as in past campaigns in which 
our fighting men have been engaged, 
of deeds of outstanding personal 
heroism performed by Army 
doctors. 

Not all of these acts of individual 
heroism under fire are recognized 
by appropriate awards or medals. 
Most times, this is because the 
Medical Corps officer will modestly 
deny that his was a valorous deed 
—“Forget it, it was all in “line of 
duty’ anyhow!” But there are some 
Army doctors who just cannot suc¬ 
ceed in talking themselves out of 
being cited and decorated. Such 
heroic Army doctors as Captain 
Harold J. Gordon, Cleveland, Ohio, 
doctor who served with the 112th 
Sanitary Train of the “Buckeye” 
(Continued on page 7) 

And there is a 120-mile narrow 
gauge railroad joining sugar planta¬ 
tions to Lautoka which is a port on 
the west coast. Plantation barges 
ply.->the lower Rewa river—near 
Suva. 

Returning home in force on some 
future date, the American soldier 
will tell of the real true story of the 
inhabitants of the Fiji Islands and 
until then we will go on thinking 
about them as small—tiny islands. 

(The information for this article 
Geographic Society.) 
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EDITORIAL 

The recent Allied successes 
in Europe; in the North At¬ 
lantic; and the South Pacific; 
has stirred up end-of-the-war 
talk to a feverish pitch. So en¬ 
thusiastic have the American 
people accepted the great tid¬ 
ings, that military leaders are 
cautioning us'against letting 
up/ fearing that this will cause 
the war to struggle on for a few 
more unnecessary years. These 
military leaders declare that if 
we think this war is going to be 
all over soon, then we are in 
for the surprise of our life. 

Of course Italy has faded 
out as a military machine. The 
mighty German Wehrmacht is 
cracking and retreating before 
the might of Allied armies ev¬ 
erywhere. However, the big 
blow is yet to come—the open¬ 
ing of the second front. And 
only a few Allied strategists 
know when and where that 
mighty and decisive blow on 
Hitler's so-called impregnable 
Fortress Europe will come. 

It is now that we must begin 
bearing down harder than ever. 
We must keep the offensive in 
our hands, for an offensive is 
the greatest asset that an army, 
and people behind an army can 
possess. The initiative gives us 
confidence, half of the battle; 
it gives us the advantage of 
keeping the enemy guessing as 
to where our powerful forces 
are going to launch their de¬ 
structive blow; it gives our 
troops freedom of movement 
for it has the enemy on the de¬ 
fensive. We should turn a deaf 
ear to all prediction on the 
termination of hostilities with 



Joining the Letterman Army 
Nurse Corps staff this week is Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant Viola I. Mayer. 


Born in American Falls, Idaho, 
Miss Mayer looks upon California 
as her home state due to the fact 
that she had moved here when she 
was very young and received all of 
her education here, having attended 
the high school and Junior College 
in Glendale. Her home is in Glen¬ 
dale, California, and it was at the 
Glendale Hospital that she started 
her nursing training. She did gen¬ 
eral duty at Santa Monica Hospital 
before entering the Army Nurse 
Corps in June of 1941. Her first 
assignment was Fort Ord, where 
she reecived her basic training and 
remained for 13 months. On July 
of 1942, she went overseas and to 
Australia, but was not assigned to 
a definite unit there, remaining on 
a detached service status. After 14 
months of duty in Australia, Lieut. 
Mayer contacted an ailment which 
necessitated hospitalization and for 
which she was returned to the 
United States being sent to Ham¬ 
mond GeneraL Hospital, in October 
of 1943. In December she received 
a Sick Leave and just as the Christ¬ 
mas holidays approached became ill 
again with a case of the flu and was 
again hospitalized at the Pasadena 
Hospital. Now fully recovered, Miss 
Mayer has reported for duty here 
at Letterman. 

Favorite pastimes of the Lieuten¬ 
ant are any active sports. While in 
Australia she did a good deal of 
swimming, fishing, bicycling and 
dancing, and looks forward to con¬ 
tinuing these activities in the states. 
* * * * 

An Army nurse was the first 
woman ever to receive the Soldier’s 
Medal. Second Lieutenant Edith 
Greenwood was given the award on 
June 21, 1943. At six-thirty on the 
morning of April 17, 1943, a stove in 


Germany and Japan, except for 
the one prediction that we 
know is the absolute truth. Let 
us all predict that we will get 
a little deeper into this war and 
speed up the graves of Hitler 
and Tojo. 

Remember, the score js one 
down, two to go. 

(Camp Roberts, California) 


mo ► 


THE 
OBSERVES 
<B> SAW 


A letter from Capt. Wilmer Starr, 
from away off in the southwest Pa¬ 
cific, in which he asks to be re¬ 
membered to his old associates at 
Letterman. No holidays down there 
either. 


* * * 


Colonel Carl Steinhoff reporting 
from Australia to the effect that 
when an officer completes two years 
in that sector he automatically starts 
the third year. 

* * * 

A good job being done by the 
painters in the Post Chapel during 
the past week. They began on 
schedule and finished on time. 

* * * 

Cpl. Joseph S. Lopez introducing 
the “speed up” on the registration 
of incoming patients en masse. 

* * * 

Lieut. Bernard D. Ozehoski favor¬ 
ing “morning reports” from all 
sections. 

* * * 

Sgt. Rudolph Shellhorn not pre¬ 
paring to go out on a convoy last 
week. 

* * * 

Lieut. C. D. Graber, having a hard 
time to complete wedding arrange¬ 
ments but finally succeeding in hav¬ 
ing the knot tied. 


the diet kitchen of the hospital ex¬ 
ploded and set fire to a nearby 
ward. The ward burned to the 
ground in five minutes. Displaying 
great presence of mind and courage, 
Lieutenant Greenwood, with the aid 
of Pvt. James J. Ford (who also re¬ 
ceived the award), removed fifteen 
patients under he r care. Not a 

single patient was injured. 

* * • 

Though there was no organized 
nurse corps in 1776, women were 
contracted for and hired by the 
Continental Army to take care of 
the wounded and sick. These 
courageous forerunners of our 
modem nurse received twenty-five 
dollars and rations for a period of 
ten weeks. The Army nurse of to¬ 
day receives approximately $350.00 
and other considerations for the 
same period of service. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, January 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


INVITATION 

The Congregation Sherith Isreal, 
California and Webster Streets ex¬ 
tends an invitation to the personnel 
of LGH, to attend a Gala Dance at 
the Temple Assembly Hall on Wed¬ 
nesday, March 8th, at 8:30 p.m. 
Junior hostesses of the congregation 
will be in attendance to welcome 
you. 

One Man Audience 
Sees Free Movies 

Assam (CNS)— The most ex¬ 
clusive movie audience in the 
world is composed of a single 
man—S/Sgt. Frank Kulikowski, 
an aviation mechanic who has 
been confined to a hospital bed 
here since a plane crash in 
October. 

Every Sunday night, a special 
service officer drags his projector 
into Kulikowski’s room and 
sprays a movie on the wall over 
his bed. 



To Captain and Mrs. Bernard 
Woodard, a baby boy, Bernard Hat¬ 
cher, the third, bom February 25th, 
weight seven pounds fifteen ounces. 

To Sergeant and Mrs. Charles A. 
Clark, a baby girl, Treva Jean, born 
February 28th, weight eight pounds 
fifteen ounces. 

1,562 Movie Actors 
Entertain GIs in Year 

Hollywood (CNS)— The Holly- 
wood Victory Committee sent 
1,562 movie actors more than a 
million miles to make 12,619 ap¬ 
pearances before servicemen last 
year, the committee has an¬ 
nounced. These figures nearly 
double the organization’s first- 
year accomplishments. 
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VETERANS' ADMINISTRATION CLEARS 
PENSION PROBLEMS FOR WOUNDED 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



CLARENCE L. ADCOCK 
Private, Medical Department 

From one of the Confederate states 
of this country—Georgia—comes the 
southern drawl in the speech of a 
personality here at Letterman—Pri¬ 
vate Clarence L. Adcock. 

Bom in the town of Monroe, on 
July 23, 1922, Private Clarence Ad¬ 
cock, remained there practically all 
his life until his entrance into the 
Army on January 28, 1943. He re¬ 
ceived all his education there, at¬ 
tending the Pannell School before 
deciding to go to work on his fa¬ 
ther’s farm. He remained there, and 
as he quotes, “It is the only life to 
live” until Uncle Sam sent him his 
induction notice. 

He entered the service at Fort 
MacPherson, Georgia and from there 
went to Camp Barkeley, Texas 
where he received basic training 
and was assigned to the Medical 
Corps. Upon completion of this train¬ 
ing he was ordered even further 
away from home when he was sent 
on to Camp White, Oregon. At Camp 
White he was attached to a general 
hospital and remained there for nine 
months for training. Torney General 
Hospital, Palm Springs, California 
was his next destination, and at Tor¬ 
ney, Private Adcock worked as a 
wardman. 

Although the average youth of to¬ 
day, in America, are football, base¬ 
ball and basketball enthusiasts, Pvt. 
Adcock would enjoy more a fine 
sunny day to whip a stream with a 
fishing rod or a hunting season with 
a rifle to measure his skill. And 
more than fishing or hunting, he is 
enthusiastic about farming. Yes, 
he likes the city, “but,” he said, 
“people wouldn’t live in the city if 
they ever did any farming because 
that is the only way to enjoy life. 


There have been so many mis¬ 
takes recently in regard to amounts 
payable for death and disability in¬ 
curred in line of duty in the armed 
forces that the Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration has prepared a document 
which describes the vocational re¬ 
habilitation payments and pensions 
a disabled veteran of World War II 
is entitled to. The statement is 
phrased informally and is designed 
to be informative rather than pro¬ 
vide a legal basis upon which to 
make a claim. The statement is re¬ 
produced as follows: 

Pensions are Government gratui¬ 
ties, payable for disability and death 
incurred in line of duty in the armed 
forces. No pension may be paid 
while a person is in the military or 
naval service. 

A pension is payable on the last 
day of the month. It runs from the 
day after discharge if applied for 
within one year, otherwise from the 
date of application. 

The amount of disability pension 
ordinarily payable ranges from $10 
to $100 monthly in multiple of 10, 
depending upon the degree of dis¬ 
ability; i.e., 10 per cent, $10 a month; 
20 per cent, $20 a month, etc., to 100 
per cent, $100 a month. No man is 
pensionable whose disability is less 
than 10 per cent. 

The percentage of disability is de¬ 
termined by a rating board consist¬ 
ing of a medical specialist, a legal 
specialist and an occupational spe¬ 
cialist and the board rates the dis¬ 
ability, assisted by other personnel, 
consisting of clerks and stenogra¬ 
phers. The percentage of disability 
is based upon the average degree of 
impairment in earning capacity, so 
that there may be no penalty on any 
individual for his ability to overcome 
the handicap caused by his disabil¬ 
ity. 

To be eligible for vocational re¬ 
habilitation, the disability must be 
pensionable, i.e., at least 10 per cent 
in line of duty, causing a vocational 
handicap. While in training the pen¬ 
sion is automatically increased to 
$80 a month if single, $90 a month if 
married, with $5 for each child, and 
$10 for each dependent parent. 

There is no ceiling on payments. 
For example a man might have a 
wife, 10 children, and two dependent 
parents. That would be $90 plus $50 
plus $20, or $160 a month altogether. 
A man whose pension is equal to or 


exceeds what his training pay would 
amount to, receives no increase in 
his pension on account of training. 

The man whose pension was in¬ 
creased during training is given an 
examination after his training has 
been completed, and the pension he 
will then receive will accord with 
the degree of disability shown. 

All training expenses are paid by 
the Veteran Administration; that is, 
books, equipment, tuition fees and 
any other expenses incident there¬ 
in. Training courses may last as long 
as four years but must be termin¬ 
ated within six years after the end 
of the war. 

Death pensions are payable to 
wife and minor children and are 
rated as follows: Widow but no child, 
$50; widow with one child, $65 (with 
$13 for each additional child); no 
widow but one child, $25; no widow 
but two children, $38 (equally di¬ 
vided) (with $10 for each additional 
child total amount equally divided); 
dependent mother or father, $45; or 
both, $25 each. As to the widow, 
child, or children, the total monthly 
amount payable shall not exceed 
$100. 

Insurance is a contract and not a 
gratuity, must*be applied for by the 
man in the service, and he must pay 
premiums upon it. At his request, 
premiums are deducted monthly 
from his pay. The insurance is in¬ 
itially issued as a five-year term pol¬ 
icy. After it has been in force one 
year, it may be converted to ordin¬ 
ary life, 20 pay life or 30 pay life, 
which require higher premium pay¬ 
ments. 

In computing the retired pay of 
an enlisted man of the Regular Ar¬ 
my who was retired for physical 
disability under the act of June 30, 
1941, which provides that an enlisted 
man so retired “shall receive 75 per 
centum of the average pay he was 
receiving for six months prior to 
his retirement,” there may not be 
included for longevity-pay purposes 
active service performed after re¬ 
tirement, notwithstanding the gen¬ 
eral language contained in section 
15 of the pay readjustment act of 
1942 that retired enlisted men, etc., 
may include in the computation their 
retired pay increases for active duty 
performed since retirement. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



SAM BON ACC I 
Private, Quartermaster Corps 

Private Sam Bonacci, a patient on 
Ward E-2 is our candidate for ‘On 
The Spot’ this week. 

Pvt. Bonacci was born March 7, 
1921 in Omaha, Nebraska and spent 
his life, before coming into the army, 
in that town. He attended the Mason 
grammar school and then went on 
to Technical High School where he 
studied Mechanics. While in school 
he played on the school football 
team and in 1937 his team won the 
city championship. 

After graduating from high school 
he first went to work driving a truck 
for a construction company and re¬ 
mained on this job for the following 
six months when he decided to go 
to work for his brother who owned 
and operated a garage in Omaha. He 
worked as an automobile mechanic 
at this garage until he received his 
letter which made him an employee 
of Uncle Sam. 

He was inducted on October 24, 
1942 at Fort Leavenworth, Kansas 
and was then sent on to Camp Rob¬ 
erts, California where he took his 
basic training and won himself a 
medal as an expert rifleman. He was 
then assigned to the Quartermaster 
Corps attached to the Cavalry, and 
sent to Fort Bliss, Texas where he 
drove a truck. Just as his outfit was 
about completed with training he 
came ill and has been hospitalized 
ever since. 

Pvt. Bonacci is musically inclined 
as he plays both the piano and the 
piano accordian and before entering 
the service he played at different 
dances as recreation and hobby. 

Like many GIs he has no definite 
plans about what he is going to do 
when this present conflict is over 
but he hopes that he will be able to 
get into the Army Air Corps with 
his brother who is now a fighter 
pilot. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


To Sergeant Sidney Kirschstein 
and Private William T. Brown a 
welcome is extended. They joined 
this detachment during the week. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Williams McDonald assigned 
to hospital trains returning to Let- 
terman only to be hospitalized. 

Members of the school and de¬ 
tachment making each monthly 
dance a bigger success as seen by 
increased attendance at the social 
gatherings. 

* * ¥ 

The pharmacy learning that there 
are women pharmacists too . . . 
T/Sgt. Ernest Brensel, S/Sgt. Rob¬ 
ert Ransom and T/4th Gr. Edward 
Chilgren have now made room for 
pharmacist Miss Antonnette Curci, 
civilian. 

* * • 

The mess department ‘new baby’ 
conscious. Last Monday Sgt. and 
Mrs. Charles A. Clerk became the 
proud parents of a baby girl and on 
that same day T/4th Gr. and Mrs. 
Francis J. Lake took their new baby 
son home. He was born the 19th. 

* • * 

The sudden interest in close order 
drill since so many members of the 
command are reacquainting them¬ 
selves with the “Infantry Field Man¬ 
ual.” 

• • • 

T/4th Gr. Paul Betts still finding 
time to earn an extra dollar here 
and there with his hobby of photog¬ 
raphy. 

* * • 

The change in appearance of de¬ 
tachment members since ‘GI’ issue 
from top to bottom has become the 
order of the day. 

• • • 

Letterman’s handy man—Sgt. Rob¬ 
ert J. Bement now trying his hand 
in the moving business. 

♦ * * 

Pvt. William “Rip” Adsit now oc¬ 
cupying a desk in the sick and 
wounded office. 

• • • 

The surprise looks on the faces of 
the men as music came over the 
loud-speaker system in the mess 
hall on a trial run. 


LT. JOSEPH MORGAN TAKES 

OVER SPECIAL SERVICES AT LETTERMAN 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

S/Sgt. Jason A. Hervin, enlisted 
instructor of the X-ray school, left 
early this week on detached service 
to Portland, Oregon. Hervin will 
spend a few days at Portland, his 
home town, after completing the 
first half of his journey. 


T/5th Gr. George N. Choate who 
has been on furlough for the past 
few days, returned during the mid¬ 
dle of this week from Tenessee and 
reported having a great time at 
home. 



1st Lieut. JOSEPH F. MORGAN, Inf. 
Special Services Officer. 

★ ★ ★ 


The renascence of the Special 
Service branch of this command has 
attracted much local attention of late 
and the question has been asked 
just how it all came about. One of 
our operatives brings in the infor¬ 
mation that a touch of Brooklyn 
ginger has been injected into the 
organization; the ginger that made 
the “Dodgers” world famous up to 
but not including the World Series 
of any year. The Ginger came from 
a Brooklyn boy who has made good 
in this man’s army and is now 
showing San Francisco “The City 
That Knows How” just how it is 
done. 

First Lieutenant Joseph Francis 
Morgan III, who recently took over 
the Special Services direction, was 
born in Brooklyn and despite his 
accent finished his schooling in 
Harvard. Having mastered the in¬ 
tricacies of the combination of 
Brooklyn and Cambridge in enunci¬ 
ation the lieutenant was ready for 
anything this army had to offer. 

Before he became a public charac¬ 
ter, he was in show business in New 
York and started a budding career 
as an efficiency expert and had been 
on the staff of three large New York 
department stores when the well 
known “Greetings” arrived from 
his uncle Samuel. 

In January 1942 he went to Camp 
Upton for basic training and three 


months later was ordered to OCS at 
Fort Benning where he won his 
golden bars as a second lieutenant. 
His next assignment was to the 
125th Infantry in the far west and 
his talents as a special services of¬ 
ficer were soon discovered. In the 
old Army tradition, as soon as he 
made good down below, he was 
yanked up to headquarters and he 
was assigned as assistant to the 
Special Service Officer for the Nor¬ 
thern California Sector of the Wes¬ 
tern Defense Command. 

For the past year he was very 
active in the various duties falling to 
that branch of the service and ac¬ 
quired a wide acquaintance among 
the prominent, as well as the less 
known, in the entertainment world. 
’That asset paid off in dividends of 
pleasure for the men and organiza¬ 
tions in the Sector. If anyone is 
anyone in the local show business 
his name and phone number will 
be found in the lieutenant’s little 
black book. 

The personnel of Letterman feel 
gratified at the assignment of Lieut. 
Morgan to this command. He has 
made a very fine start in taking over 
his new duties and as soon as his 
assistants become accustomed to the ( 
new pace around the office our out- 1 
fit will be tops in entertainment and 
allied activities. 


Some of the officers to go on de¬ 
tached service over the week are 
Major Donald Casad, MC, instructor 
of the medical school; Major Chester 
G. Moorqe, Jr., MC, instructor of the 
surgical school; and Captain Ben¬ 
jamin J. Kingwell, MAC, command¬ 
ing officer of the school detachment. 

* * • 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller, supply 
sergeant, has been giving competi¬ 
tion to T/4th Gr. Melvin L. W. 
Oberdick. Oberdick is widely known 
for the way he keeps a rich glossy 
finish on his shoes—Lately Knoller 
has been keeping his shoes immacu¬ 
lately polished at the expense of the 
Headquarters enlisted men—Sgt. 
Shedoudy and Rozadilla. 

• • • 

Everybody has noticed the marked 
increase in mustaches around the 
school. It appears to be quite a fad!! 
A few of the latest fellows who have 
been seen trying to raise one are 
T/4th Gr. Joseph Garnand and Mel¬ 
vin L. W. Oberdick, and Pvt. Rob¬ 
ert M. Martin. 

• • • 

Word was received this week that 
T/4th Gr. Maurice C. Deitz, former 
instructor of the dental school, and 

now stationed in Pennsylvania, ex¬ 

pects shipping papers soon. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Richard G. Herzog has 
been seen trying to figure out a 
system in the point racket. Herzog 
wonders whether he will .be able to 
eat as many T-bone steaks as be¬ 
fore, now that they have all these 
new stamps and tokens! 
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WHY WE FIGHT 


Do you, as a patient or as a mem- 


LIEUT. SHIRLEY TIMEWELL ASSIGNED 
rO STATIONS HERE BY WAR DEPT. 



ber of the military personnel of Let- 
terman General Hospital, know and 
have faith in the United States and 
its future? 

The soldier must understand that 
today’s war is but a part of the big¬ 
ger war which has been waging 
from time immemorial in order to 
win and preserve his freedom. Ours 
is a glorious tradition of never- 
ending struggle for liberty. From 
time to time sinister forces have 
arisen and threatened to destroy us 
but throughout all our history the 
undying spirit of free men always j 
emerged victorious. 

Our long up-hill struggle has not 
been an easy one. Every generation I 
has had its weaklings who imagined j 
that they saw comfort and security [ 
by surrendering some of their basic 
human rights; but always those who 
were strong in their faith in our 
Democracy prevailed. 

The lessons of the past give the 
answers to the questions for the fu¬ 
ture. Ours is not yet a perfect De¬ 
mocracy—but if our history means 
anything at all—it means that we 
strive in that direction. 

These are the times that call for i 
healthy, wholesome and vigilant de- j 
fenders of our Democracy. Let those • 
who are cynical, pessimistic or de¬ 
featist, look into our past and let 
them learn from Washington and 
Jefferson and Patrick Henry and 
Tom Paine and Sam Adams and Ben 
Franklin and Abe Lincoln—and 
from the thousands and thousands of j 
others who knew what it meant to | 
fight on when everything looked j 
black and dismal. Let the soldiers I 
know our history—let them be in- , 
spired by its meaning. 

Let our soldiers have a deep and 
abiding faith in Democracy. Let us 
admit that at times, in the past, it 
has not worked too well. But—let us 
remember that we known how to 
make it work effectively. Change is ; 
the essence of all life and we Amer¬ 
icans are expert at innovation and 
change. Our goal is an ever expand¬ 
ing Democracy—to the end that ALL 
of our citizens will be assured the 
abundant life which is expressed 
and promised in the Four Freedoms. 

All of this leads to a soldier who 
thinks and that is the weapon which 
our enemies can never match. 


SHIRLEY R. TIMEWELL 
Lieut. Army Nurse Corps. 

★ ★ ★ 


In preparation for the advent of 
the Senior Cadets of the United 
States Cadet Nurse Corps as part of 
the working staff of Letterman the 
War Department has assigned First 
Lieutenant Shirley R. Timewell, 
A.N.C., to this station as the Direc¬ 
tor of Cadet Nurses. 

Miss Timewell was born in Chi¬ 
cago but moved with her family at 
an early age to Los Angeles where 
she attended grade and high school 
before entering St. Vincent's Hospi¬ 
tal for her professional training. On 
completing the course there she next 
went to the University of California 
at Los Angeles for two years of post 
graduate work. After duty on the 
staff of St. Mary's Hospital in Tus- 
con. Miss Timewell was appointed 
to the teaching faculty of the College 
of Nursing affiliated with Mercy 
Hospital in San Diego and remained 
there until she joined the army in 
January 1943. 

The new lieutenant took her basic 


training at Camp Beale and re¬ 
mained there for four months when 
she was promoted to Chief Nurse 
and assigned to Fort Stevens, Ore- 
j gon. Other stations prior to arriving 
] here were Camp Cook. Camp Adair, 
and Fort Lewis. 

| The plan to have the senior nurses 
| of the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps for 
j duty with Army hospitals has been 
i worked out with colleges of nursing 
,in all parts of the country. All 
I schools which meet the requirements 
of the State Board of Nurse Exam¬ 
iners for registration of its gradu- 
( atds are eligible to participate in the 
i program. Pre-cadet and junior 
1 cadet nurses receive an allowance 
from federal funds while in training 
and after acceptance for duty in 
army hospitals they are paid by the 
War Department. 

It is expected that the first group 
of the Senior Cadet Nurses will re¬ 
port for duty at Letterman on or 
about April 1st! 


MORE ABOUT 
MEDICAL OFFICERS 


(Continued from page three> 

37th Division, AEF, in World War 
I, for example. 

Captain Gordon was in command 
of the 148th Ambulance Company of 
the 112th Sanitary Train when Ohio 
doughboys of the 37th Division were 
crossing a stream under terrific 
enemy fire on November 4, 1918, 
near Heume, Belgium. The medical 
officer was not required to work too 
far forward at that time, but he 
voluntarily went up and was right 
behind the Infantry when it crossed 
the stream. He knew that some of 
those infantrymen were lying woun¬ 
ded on the opposite bank, and he 
sought out those stricken men. 

He came upon two wounded 
doughboys and gave them first aid 
under withering machine-gun, rifle 
and shellfire. He arranged tempo¬ 
rary shelter for them and then 
sought assistance to bring them 
back across the stream to the greater 
safety and better medical facilities 
available on the other shore. Re¬ 
turning with litter bearers from his 
unit, Captain Gordon placed one of 
the wounded men on the stretcher 
and carried the other wounded man 
back to the other bank on his shoul¬ 
ders. The enemy fire grew even 
more intense and finally forced Cap¬ 
tain Gordon to hit the ground with 
his man. Fortunately, the soldier 
was able to crawl across the few 
remaining yards of No Man’s Land 
to the safety of the American line. 
But Captain Gordon made doubly 
sure that his charge was protected; 
he crawled along directly in back of 
the soldier, protecting him from the 
intense enemy fire with the shield¬ 
ing cover of his own body. 

That’s official. It’s in “the book” 
—“American Decorations, 1862- 
1926,” in the section devoted to ci¬ 
tations accompanying the awards of 
the Distinguished Service Cross. 

This Army doctor’s heroism is part 
of a pattern, tl is typical of count¬ 
less other instances, the majority of 
which are not widely publicized, at¬ 
testing to the unselfish heroism of 
medical officers, past and present, 
who, scorning personal gain and 
consideration, have answered the 
Nation’s call for men of their grain¬ 
ing and skill to aid the sick and 
wounded. 

The Army today needs more of 
them.* 

(Army Life) 


f 
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Basketeers Trip SCU 
In Close Game 
Tuesday Evening 

The Letterman Basketball team 
came out on top last Tuesday night 
when they defeated the Presidio 
SCU 1942 league champion team 
by two points with a score of 25 
to 23, at the Temple Emanuel Gym¬ 
nasium. Billed as a friendly 
“grudge” game the contest drew a 
larger than ordinary crowd of spec 
tators hoping to see a fast game. 

The game was a practice tilt but 
was important due to the fact that 
each team had defeated the other 
in two previous games, and the 
Medics had lost the Presidio league 
championship to this team by three 
points. 

The game was fast from begin 
ing to end as both teams had strong 
defenses and man for man defense 
kept the score low. Highlight of 
the game started in the second half 
when Mangone, medic guard went 
into the game and sparked the rally 
which pulled the medics up on even 
terms with the champs. The LGH 
team was behind eight points at the 
half and needed the points. His 
shots scored four points in rapid 
succession at the beginning of the 
half. And in the final score of 25, 
medicine man Mangone had been 
responsible for thirteen of the 25 
points. 

Rizzuto, the star of the Presidio 
team was completely covered but 
was a hard man to hold down. And 
Delvo and Coffey of the opposing 
team were constant threats during 
the entire game due to their sharp¬ 
shooting. Delvo scored nine points 
of the Presidio’s 23 points. 

Results of the Tuesday night game 
were: 

Letterman General Hosiptal Pts. 

Beales, f . 2 

Klien, f . 2 

Slott, c .. 3 

West, g. 0 

Ross, g . 1 

Otterstetter, c . 4 

Mangone, g .13 

Total .25 

SCU 1942 Pts. 

Rizzuto, f. 2 

Delvo, f . 9 

Clark, c . 4 

Coffey, g . 6 

Poore, g . 2 

Wion, c . 0 

Total .23 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

A new type of War Bond purchaser came to light this week 
in the form of Russell Dean Wood, newly born son of Pfc. 
Robert Wood of the Medical Section, SCU 1972. 

As Papa Pfc Wood tells it "I was determined to have my 
new son or daughter be the youngest bond holder in the 
United States. So, I made all the arrangements with the 
Finance Office, and as soon as I heard it was a boy, a bond 
was taken out for Russell Dean at the age of three minutes." 

As far as the War Bond Office has been able to ascertain, 
young Russell Dean Wood did hold a new world's record for 
being the youngest bond holder. Perhaps Mr. Bob Ripley 
should hear about this for confirmation. 

This is the kind of spirit and patriotism that makes our 
good "ole" United States the best country in all the world to 
live in. 

Let's keep it that way—buying War Bonds will bring vic¬ 
tory to all of us!!! 



Letterman Bowlers 
Take Three in Row 
From Victory Club 

The not so sad—Letterman Sad 
Sacks—are on the “win” beam 
again as proven last Tuesday night 
at the Rialto Bowl when they won 
three straight games from the now 
much defeated Victory Bowling 
Club. The defeated Victors now are 
in complete possession of the cellar 
spot recently vacated by the pill 
rollers. 

This win now gives the Letterman 
team an opportunity to finish third 
or fourth in the league since it 
staged a comeback two months ago, 
and even a possible first place if the 
leaders hit a slump. The fact that 
he team has a chance to finish with¬ 
in the first four teams gives the 
Medics more enthusiasm and spirit 
to win. However if the low Medic 
scores of this week are repeated it 
will take more than spirit to win 
and a possible battle for the cellar 
spot may result. 

Private Christian was high pin 
man of the medics for the evening 
when he rolled a 537 for the series 
and was followed closely by Cor¬ 
poral Morano with a 524. Master 
Sergeant Kuntz—in spite of the 
gremlins using him as a target—fol¬ 
lowed Morano with a score of 524, 
and Sgt. Davis rolled an even 500. 
Sergeant Wilcox still recuperating 
from his recent furlough, was low 
man with a 587 series. 

High man for the evening was 
Arras of the Victory Club who cli¬ 
maxed the third game with scoring 
212 and low man was also on the 
Club side with Parson’s game of 126. 

By this defeat the Victory Club 
now stands low in the league series 
and Letterman is up in the winning 
bracket. 

LETTERMAN— 


Wilcox . 

... 142 

164 

181— 487 

Christian . 

... 187 

156 

192— 537 

Davis . 

... 144 

187 

169— 500 

Marano . 

.... 161 

170 

193— 524 

Kuntz . 

. 165 

145 

200— 510 

Totals . 

... 801 

822 

935 2558 

VICTORY CLUB— 



A. Groth . 

146 

198 

157— 501 

M. Kyes. 

... 152 

140 

179— 471 

G. Ennis. 

137 

128 

130— 395 

E. Parsons 

148 

180 

126— 454 

P. Arras . 

191 

171 

212— 522 

Totals . 

722 

773 

804—2290 
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Prt. WILLIAM N. BLEDESOE 
Receives well-known visitors: I. to r. Jack Benny, Pvt. Blede- 
soe, Eddie Anderson, better known as Rochester, Helen E. 

Glos, N.R. 


Chilians Slated to 
Replace Soldiers in 
Western Stations 

ffective immediately and until 
M v 20th of this year, in the states 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Motana, Idaho, Utah, Nevada and 
Aizona, the United States Army 
wi have jobs for 30,000 to 50,000 
cidians thus releasing military per- 
sonel for other duties. Both men 
art women are eligible and also 
dicharged veterans will have the 
oportunity to be of further use in 
th war effort. 

Tie civilian recruiting drive has 
ben undertaken by the Ninth Ser- 
vie Command, with second district 
hedquarters at 58 Sutter Street, 
Sai Francisco and is being aided by 
th? United States Civil Service 
Commission, United States Employ¬ 
ment Service, and Veteran organiz- 
atons as well as recruiting by a 
dcor-to-door canvass. 

Ihere are 41 installations in the 
San Francisco Area where the civil¬ 
ian replacement program will be 
made effective. The area covers the 
counties of San Francisco, San Ma¬ 
teo, Santa Clara, Alameda, Contra 
Costa, San Joaquin, Solano, Napa 
and Marin. This also is the area 
covered in the critical labor market 
district designated by the War Man¬ 
power Commission. In the classi¬ 
fication procedure, the Army will 
attempt to place workers in jobs as 
near to their homes as possible. 

Replacements are to be made at 
suich places as the Presidio, Letter- 
mian General Hospital, San Fran- 
ciisco and Oakland Ordinance dis¬ 
tricts, the Oakland Area Station 
Hospital and cantonments such as 
Fort Scott, Fort Ord and CampBeale. 

The program calls for the release 
of servicemen for duties on the 
fighting fronts at the rate of one 


third available military personnel in 
these areas or in excess of 10,000 
in the eight Western States by 
March 20. By April 20th the second 
third should be released and by 
May 20th the final third. 

Some of the jobs include clerical 
workers — typists — dispatchers — 
chauffeurs, automobile mechanics, 
carpenters, radio mechanics, drafts¬ 
men, construction workers, shoe re¬ 
pairmen, bakers, meat cutters and 
nurses. 

Pay will be at prevailing rates of 


comparable industry and training 
courses will be supplied as the need 
warrants. 

This information was supplied re¬ 
cently by Colonel George Munteanu, 
commanding officer of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Presidio; Captain Robert R. 
Thomas, assistant director of the 
civilian personnel division of the 
Ninth Service Command; Captain 
Lee R. Davies, chief of the person¬ 
nel division at the Presidio and 
Harry T. Kanz, regional director of 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Jack Benny Gives a 
Very Pleasant Show 
For Patients 

For the first time in many moons 
the recreation center was jam 
packed on Tuesday afternoon when 
the patients had the opportunity to 
see and hear Jack Benny and his 
companions. In the party, in addi¬ 
tion to Jack Benny, were Mary 
Livingston, Don Wilson, and Eddie 
Anderson, who is better known as 
“Rochester.” 

Under escort of Lieutenant Joseph 
F. Morgan, the Special Service of¬ 
ficer, the visiting celebrities arrived 
at the Administration Building at 
two o’clock where they were wel¬ 
comed by the Commanding General 
and then moved over to the Recre¬ 
ation Center. 

Mr. Benny opened the show with 
a brief story of his travels in Africa 
and the Near East where he enter¬ 
tained the men of the combat forces 
in that far off territory. His trip 
overseas he believed was the great¬ 
est experience in 33 years in the 
entertainment world. He further 
said he would not take a million 
dollars in lieu, and added: “You 
know how cheap I am.” 

The ranking comedian of the air 
lanes went on to say he had no mar¬ 
velous adventures threatening to 
make him a rival to Superman, and 
he felt the trip was really a vaca¬ 
tion, undertaken to boost the morale 
of the troops, to elevate his own 
morale, and- ultimately to pay an 
obligation which he believes every 
entertainer owes the men in the 
armed forces. 

Mr. Benny introduced Miss Liv¬ 
ingston who favored the audience 
with a song and as usual ended the 
dialogue with the score in her fa¬ 
vor. Don Wilson had a few words 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED TO INFORMATION OFFICE 


THE TWO FISTED N.C.O. IN CHARGE 


Of the Information Office using both hands to carry on si¬ 
multaneous telephone conversations while his new aide, Mrs. 
Dorothy Abrams, marvels at his memory for names and places. 

DIGGING INTO OLD RECORDS 


With Mrs. Dorothy A. Cohn seeking information from Pvt. 
Rene lacomini, familiar with the files. The pipe is for poise. 


The old Latin proverb “Tempus 
omnia mutat” is again proven per¬ 
ennially true with the recent assign¬ 
ment of the first woman on the staff 
of the hospital information office. 
Since the establishment of Letter- 
man Hospital the information office 
has been an important activity in the 
command. So important that it has 
always been considered a man’s job 
and the man or men who held it 
down had to be good men. Men 
who had the wisdom of Sophocles, 
the patience of Job, and the strength 
of Hercules. The latter just in case 
the M. P. was too far away when 
discussion was not followed by 
normal persuasion. Now with the 
feminization of the Information Of¬ 
fice perhaps a soft answer will be 
sufficient to turn away wrath. 

The office will still function under 
the jurisdiction of the Post Adju¬ 
tant and Sergeant John E. Mattison 
remains as the non commissioned 
officer in charge, but Corporals 
Gordon L. Lockwood and Charles E. 
Hanley, as well as the benedick, Pvt 
Rene lacomini see the hand-writing 
on the wall and know their days are 
numbered with the assignment of 
Mrs. Dorothy Abrams to duty in 
that office. 

The service performed by this 
office are innumerable and nearly 
as varied as they are numerous, but 
the main activity is furnishing in¬ 
formation regarding the patients of 
the hospital—past and present There 
are two large file cabinets which 
contain a record of general admis¬ 
sion and disposition date concerning 
all patients who have come through 
Letterman for treatment and ob¬ 
servation since December 7, 1941 and 
who have either been discharged or 
transferred to other hospitals for 
further treatment. 

The “active file” contains current 
records of patients who are now un¬ 
dergoing treatment. This file is 
somewhat smaller in comparison 
with the “inactive file” but can hold 
two thousand admission cards very 
easily. In order that the clerk who 
may be on duty in the office, is not 
unduly delayed to the query of a 
person, and can assure an immediate 
reply—the active file is conveniently 
placed next to the desk. 

It is on very rare occasions that 
a definite answer cannot be given 
a person with a question at the In¬ 


formation Office. Various questions 
involving the status of a patient 
can be answered by any of the clerks 
here, but in cases where a diagnosis 


of a patient is requested—all such 
demands are referred to the Regis¬ 
trars Office. 

Morning duties at the Information 


desk usually find the personnel busy 
answering the constant rings of the 
three telephones, the questions of 
a room full of people checking ward 
transfers, seriously ill slips, etc., and 
it is not uncommon to have three 
phones ringing simultaneously with 
inquirers seeking a variety of in¬ 
formation and the informant usually 
responding to each inquiry in turn 
with amazing calm and decision. 

The ingenious manner in which 
the Info Office personnel interpret 
the more ridiculous questions, and 
there are quite a few, has been at¬ 
tained only through long experience 
at the desk. In many instances a 
caller may have been misinformed 
regarding the telephone number and 
as a result is eventually connected 
with the information office—which 
is then made the target for the wrath 
of the caller. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon 
when the visiting hours of the hos¬ 
pital begin and until four o’clock, 
when the visiting hours are over, 
there is a constant stream of infor¬ 
mation seekers dashing in and out. 
Most of these consist of persons 
who would like to visit the patients, 
others are seeking information re¬ 
garding individuals who may have 
been—or will be—or should be—a 
patient at the Letterman. However, 
the person seeking the information 
is never ignored nor does his request 
remain unanswered. Each one re¬ 
ceives individual attention to his 
particular problem. 

Not only does general public seek 
information but also the personnel 
of the hospital. Civilians, enlisted 
men, officers, nurses and patients, 
alike, somehow at some time or 
other visit the Information Office 
when they discover that they are 
stumped with some particular prob¬ 
lem. And they all receive the same 
courteous response and attention 
which is shown to the visitor. 

Innumerable questions are asked 
in the Info Office and they vary 
from someone asking the time of day 
to someone else asking how long the 
War will continue. And with an 
average of one call every minute, the 
man in the office must be tactful, 
quick thinking, and able to control 
his temper. 
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WHERE YANKS ARE FIGHTING, MEN HAVE FOUGHT FOR CENTURIES 
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SICILY AND SOUTHERN ITALY—Sep¬ 
arated at one point by only two miles, 
geologists claim the island of Sicily was 
once joined to the mainland. Formerly 


source of the world’s sulphur, Sicily is 
now mainly agricultural. Early last July 
the Allies invaded the island, ahd by 
August had completed the conquest of *» 


Sicily and Southern Italy were 
called the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies before Italy became a unified 
modern state; and geologists say that 
Sicily and Southern Italy belong to¬ 
gether. Nature separated them ages 
ago, and much blood has been shed 
in military and political efforts to 
rejoin them. The soldiers of the 
U. S. Army in the Mediterranean 
area have welded Sicily and South¬ 
ern Italy together again with fire 
and steel during recent victories 
and advances in crossing the Strait 
of Messina. 

American troops now in Italy have 
crossed the Strait of Messina by 
following the route of the Romans, 
of Roger the Norman and of Gari¬ 
baldi, and have found the area 
familiar in various sectors and new 
and foreign in others. 

On the familiar side is the weather 
which is naturally changeable and 
unruly—so characteristic of' the 
Temperate Zone. Although Sicily 
never freezes, the mountain tops are 
sometimes covered with snow. On 
the other hand Southern Italy, with 
its jagged spine of mountains which 
reach 6400 feet, has a severe winter 
of sudden extremes, especially 
noticeable in the Apennines and east 
to the Adriatic. 

Sicily is about the size of Ver¬ 
mont and Italy south of Rome is 
more than three times as large— 
approximating the area of Maine. 
Nearly all the interior is occupied 
by jumblAi hills and patternless 
mountains. At least one-eighth of 
this territory is uninhabitable waste¬ 
land, most of it in the mountains. 
The diversity as a battleground of 
the snowcovered mountain-snarls of 
“Sunny Italy” proved surprising to 
those Yanks who had once vaca¬ 
tioned in the Southern California of 
Europe. In Italy over the top means 
over the mountain top for the fight¬ 
ing is vertical warfare—up and 
down one mountain after another. 

For many years—through 25 cen¬ 
turies—nature has vied with man 
in keeping Italy and Sicily turbu¬ 
lent. Mount Vesuvius and Etna 
which are two of the world’s most 
active volcanoes are a continual 
threat to Naples, Catania and count¬ 
less small villages situated within 
range of their ominous craters* 
Although Southern Italy and Sicily 
are inclined to be largely agricul¬ 
tural, they have few farmhouses. 


Italian farmers live in towns and 
each day go to fields miles away, 
which accounts for the deserted 
aspect which the American soldier 
finds very strange. This desolation 
of Central Sicily is increased by the 
sulphur mines, which at one time 
supplied nearly all the world’s 
sulphur. 

The Italian races like to live in a 
big town or city. Caltanissetta has 
a population of about 50,000 and 
Foggia has 61,000 and both are the 
largest inland towns in that area. 
Though the average elevation is 
1700 feet, most of the people prefer 
to live at, or near, sea level. Naples 
Palarmo, Catania, Bari, and Messina 
are all port towns and all along the 
rocky coasts are many smaller ports. 
There are several resorts—Sorrento, 
Capri, Amalfi, and Mondello and 


there are numerous fishing villages 
where the inhabitants live on 
“frutta di mare”—fruit of the sea— 
as a means of livelihood. 

Sicily—known as the granary of 
the ancient world, and also as the 
home of Ceres, mythical birthplace 
of agriculture, is to this day a com¬ 
bination orchard—garden—vineyard 
with land much more fertile than 
Southern Italy. Citrus fruits, grapes 
and olives are the chief crops. And 
Cereals are raised only in subsis¬ 
tence quantities. 

Southern Italy has few forests and 
very little dense vegetation. This 
baldness extends even to the moun¬ 
tains and is the reason for the inter¬ 
mittent flooding and drying up of 
the many short rivers. This ex¬ 
plains why a moderate rainfall can 


• • • 


produce seas of mud in this terri¬ 
tory. 

The absence of birds and their 
singing is very noticeable to the 
Yanks who are characteristically 
nature-loving and forests, such as 
they are, which exist in this land are 
quiet and still in the daytime. At 
night however, the tree cicadas and 
other insects set up their shrill re¬ 
petitive drone. Also heard in the 
night are mandolins and soft sing¬ 
ing, or the more boisterous music 
of the tarentella—which is a national 
dance of Southern Italy. The dance 
tells the story of a couple who have 
had a lover’s quarrel and then the 
reconciliation afterwards. 

The ageless marionettes and the 
Punch and Judy shows abound in 
Sicily and Southern Italy. The 
(Continued on Page 8.) 
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Complacency 

There seems no need to in¬ 
dulge in pedagogic lectures as 
to complacency of the people 
of this country with regard to 
the war. 

There should constantly be 
offficial statements of our 
problems and the necessity for 
closer cooperation between the 
Government and the people, 
represented by civilian labor, 
farmers, industry, and man¬ 
agement. 

Handing out some good 
news, now and then, when it 
has been verified, may well be 
used as incentive to greater ef¬ 
fort. The great body of Ameri¬ 
cans who hold the lines on the 
home front should not be for¬ 
gotten in the elaborate plans 
for keeping morale at a high 
pitch, particularly those who 
watch anxiously for some word 
about loved ones with whom, 
necessarily, they have so little 
actual contact. 

Morale is the great force 
that makes for victories at the 
front and, as well, for sustain¬ 
ing the faith and support of 
patriotic citizens at home. 

More About Jack Benny 

(Continued from Page One) 

to say before “Rochester” brought 
down the house with one of his 
Harlem stories. 

Later the party visited the woun¬ 
ded men on the wards where Mr. 
Benny rendered “Love in Bloom” 
on his violin and posed for pictures. 
Accompanying the distinguished 
callers were Mrs. Fred Linde, repre¬ 
senting the Armed Forces Enter¬ 
tainment Committee of the San 
Francisco Bay Area, and Mrs. Ralph 
Nelson, of the Letterman Gray 
Ladies. 



’Adieu’s were in order late this 
week when Second Lieutenant Ruth 
A. Miller and Barbara D. Walker 
left the Letterman Nursing staff— 
Destination unknown. 

Lieut. Miller had been on duty in 
the operating room for some time 
and Lieut. Walker, known as Mrs. 
Noel Anderson in private life served 
on the surgical staff. 

* + * 

With Easter coming on—and baby 
chicks and little bunnies being the 
order of the day, it is hard to under¬ 
stand why Second Lieutenant Mary 
E. Tyrell is so afraid of our little 
feathered friends! 

* * * 

“Henry”—pride and joy of Second 
Lieutenant Lillian C. Girarde, went 
home with a burnt out bearing last 
week. And in spite of the admonish- 
ings of the garage attendant, Lieut. 
Girarde sincerely believes that after 
“Henry” is overhauled and fixed up 
he will be as good as new and ac¬ 
tually run more than ten miles an 
hour. 

* ♦ * 

Not to be outdone by the airmen 
with their “Nothing Can Stop the 
Army Air Corps,” field artillerymen 
with their “Rolling Caissons,” and 
other branches of the Army of the 
United States, each boasting its own 
special “theme song,” the Army 
Nurse Corps recently introduced its 
own anthem, “Song of the Army 
Nurse Corps.” 

Written by Lou Singer and Pri¬ 
vate Hy Zaret, under the super¬ 
vision of Captain Harry Salter, AUS, 
of the Music Committee, Special 
Service Division, Army Service 
Forces, the anthem was broadcast 
last month over a national hookup 
over the Blue Network. The gifted 
Metropolitan Opera Company sing¬ 
er, Miss Anne Mary Dickey, intro¬ 
duced the song to the listening 
public as part of the ASF’s weekly 
radio show, “The Army Service 
Forces presents . . .” 

The words of the nurses’ song 
follow: 

We march along with faith un¬ 
daunted, 

Beside our gallant fighting men, 
Whenever they are sick or wounded 
We nurse them back to health again. 
As long as healing hands are wanted, 






OBSERVER 
<&> SAW 

A long line of folks calling at the 
editor’s office to report that Capt. 
Wilmer Starr is not stationed in 
New Mexico. 

* * * 

A patch over the left eye of Major 
Charles F. McCuskey which is not 
at all what you would think. 

* * * 

The new directive on work simpli¬ 
fication suggests that we get this 
war over and go home. Or be 
snowed under with other directives. 

* * * 

A letter from Sgt. “Sammy” Di 
Mauro reporting his safe arrival at 
Walter Reed and regretting no round 
trip ticket. 

* * * 

Next years’ class of “plebes” tak¬ 
ing the entrance examination for 
West Point. 

* * * 

Lieut. Ray Wadsworth carrying on 
a whispering campaign which hurt 
no one but played havoc with his 
larynx. 

* * * 

Luiet. Julia Gallagher admitting 
that Central Service would be com¬ 
plete with a small radio. 

* * * 

Another group of patients enjoy¬ 
ing a cruise about the bay on Gen¬ 
eral Gilbreath’s yacht. 

* * * 

The Service Command Psychiatric 
Consultant spending some time with 
Colonel Russell H. Patterson, Chief 
of the Surgical Service. Only a 
social visit. 


THE STORK WAS 
HERE 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Clarence A. 
Frost, a baby girl, Rita Maureen, 
born March 4th, weight six pounds 
thirteen ounces. 

To 2nd Lieut, and Mrs. Carl 
Schultheis, a baby girl, Roberta 
Ann, born March 4th, weight seven 
pounds nine ounces. 


You’ll find the nurses of the Corps. 
On ship or plane 
Or transport train. 

At home or on a far-off shore, 

We do our part, with loyal heart, 

To the Army and the Army Nurse 
Corps. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, March 12, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Gen. Chennault Sees 
japs Licked From Air 

China (CNS)—Maj. Gen. Claire 
L. Chennault believes that the 
Allies can destroy Japan from the 
air with only one-tenth of the 
air force now being used to wreak 
havoc on Nazi Germany. 

According to a United Press dis¬ 
patch, the commander of the U. S. 
14th Air Force is convinced that 
if he can knock out the enemy 
shipping lanes in the South China 
Sea and Yangtse River and the 
railroads in northern China, Ja¬ 
pan’s industry and her army will 
collapse “easily.” 


They'll Get Him Yet! 

Seattle (CNS) — Lawrence An¬ 
derson enlisted in the Army the 
day after Pearl Harbor. He re¬ 
ported for duty the following 
April and was discharged immedi¬ 
ately because of a missing trigger 
finger. Drafted last July, he was 
discharged again—for the same 
reason. Last week he received his 
muster-out check and in the same 
mail a letter from his draft board, 
reclassifying him in 1A. The fin¬ 
ger is still missing. 


ROOMS FOR RENT 

The American Women Volunteer 
Service has opened an Officers 
Residence at 3778 Washington Street, 
San Francisco, California for the 
accommodation of both men and 
women officers or for officers and 
their wives. 

Residence is limited to two 
months. Dormitory and private 
rooms are available on a scale vary¬ 
ing from $1.00 to $4.00 per night. 
The charges include a continental 
breakfast. 

The Officers’ Residence can be 
reached on Market Street Railway 
cars Nos. 1, 2, 3 or 4 going out Sutter 
Street. For reservations contact 
Mrs. John N. James, chairman, at 
Skyline 1731. 
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SILVER STAR 



A Silver Star was awarded last 
Monday to a native of the Lone Star 
State of Texas, Private Lloyd P. 
Washam, Infantry, for displaying 
gallantry in action during the battle 
on Munda Island in the South Pa¬ 
cific. 

The medal was awarded to Pvt. 
Washam for crossing a clearing on 
Munda which was exposed to heavy 
rifle enemy fire, and administering 
first aid to a wounded comrade. He 
too received wounds at this time. 

Pvt. Washam was born in Sham¬ 
rock, Texas on July 17, 1918, re¬ 
ceived all his education in the town 
of his birth and worked there until 
the time of his enlistment into the 
Army on May 13, 1941. 

He first reported to Fort Bliss, 
Texas from whence he was sent to 
Camp Roberts, California where he 
received his basic training and as¬ 
signment to the Infantry. He spent 
a little time at Fort Lewis, Wash¬ 
ington, before joining a regiment in 
San Francisco which was soon to 
sail for the Phillipine Islands—had 
it not been for the Pearl Harbor 
bombing in December 7th and which 
resulted in the regiment landing in 
Hawaii where they remained for 
the following year. Pvt. Washam 
moved on to Guadalcanal with his 
outfit where they took part in the 
‘clean up’ campaign in that battle 
area. 

In May of 1943 his regiment moved 
to Munda where he was a machine- 
gunner, attached to a heavy weap¬ 
ons company and it was while on 
duty with this outfit that a Japanese 
bullet found a target in one of. his 
buddies. Without thought for his 
own life. Pvt. Washam rushed to aid 


WIN A PRIZE 

A $75.00 war bond or cash prize 
will be given to the winners of a 
“letter from home” contest which is 
being sponsored by the McCall 
Magazine for the men and women 
of the armed forces. Originated 
with the idea of improving the con¬ 
tent of letters written by relatives 
and friends of men aud women in 
the service, the plan will first be 
tried in domestic hospitals of the 
Army and Navy and will be open to 
all patients. 

Editors of McCall’s prefer that the 
letters be written by civilians and 
not by friends in the armed services. 
They desire letters received by the 
patients while they were on active 
duty, preferably overseas, but no 
letter will be excluded from con¬ 
sideration on these two counts. 
Letters will be judged by a com¬ 
mittee of patients, and the ten best 
letters from each hospital will be 
forwarded through national head¬ 
quarters of the American Red Cross 
to McCall’s Magazine. McCall’s will 
have an editorial committee of the 
Yank magazine staff to choose eight 
or ten of the best letters each month 
for publication. 


his comrade and made another tar¬ 
get for a bullet. He was then evacu¬ 
ated to New Caledonia where he 
was hospitalized and during the 
month and a half spent there—re¬ 
ceived the Order of the Purple 
Heart. 


Q. Are airmen eligible to re¬ 
ceive the Bronze Star? 

A. Yes, under certain circum¬ 
stances. The Bronze Star, newest 
Army award, is given “for heroic 
or meritorious achievement, in 
combat or in support of combat 
on the ground/’ It is expected 
that members of the ground forces 
will lead eligibility lists although 
airmen may win it too—but not 
in the air. 

Q. My wife receives a Class E 
allotment-of-pay. Should she in¬ 
clude this money as part of her 
earned income on her income tax 
returns? 

A. According to Brig. Gen. H. 
N. Gilbert, Director of the War 
Department Office of Dependency 
Benefits, the answer is No. Army 
wives and other dependents of 
Army men and women, with a 
single exception, need not pay 
income tax on family allowances 
or Class E allotments-of-pay. The 
possible exception, says Gen. Gil¬ 
bert, is the divorced wife who is 
receiving an allowance or allot¬ 
ment in payment of alimony. She 
should consult her local Internal 
Revenue Office for a specific rul¬ 
ing in her case._ 

Q. I’m a sergeant with three 
years of service in the National 
Guard and three more with the 
AUS. Should I receive longevity 
pay for six years or three? 

A. For six years. Longevity 
pay is based upon a soldier’s total 
service. 


Q. Is a soldier required to salute 
captured enemy officers? 

A. Yes, the Prisoner of War 
Section of the Provost Marshal 
General’s office says that he is, 
and the Prisoner of War Conven¬ 
tion rules signed in Geneva in 
1929 require that officers who 
are prisoners of war shall be 
treated “with the regard due 
thei r rank and age .”_ 



THE SILVER STAR AWARD 


Presented during the week to Private Lloyd P. Washam, 
Infantry, by Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, commanding 
Letterman Hospital. 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



ARVENE Z. LENHART 
Private, Medical Corps. 


Private Arvene Z. Lenhart, the 
soldier whom you see daily carry¬ 
ing the mail around the post is our 
candidate for Buck of the Week. 

Pvt. Lenhart was bom on June 
25th, 1922 in the town of Culbertson, 
Nebraska and lived in the near vic¬ 
inity of this town until he was called 
by Uncle Sam for military service. 
Pvt. Lenhart attended the Culbert¬ 
son High School and took an admin¬ 
istrative course. He also played on 
the school football team and during 
the basketball season he was the 
sports editor for the Lincoln State 
Journal. After graduating from 
school he went to work on his 
uncle’s farm and remained on this 
job until he was called to don the 
khaki of the Army. 

He was inducted into the Army 
on September 16th, 1942 at Fort 
Logan, Nebraska and was then sent 
to Camp White, Oregon where he 
received his basic and field training. 
He remained at this camp for the 
next sixteen months until he was 
sent to Torney General Hospital, 
Palm Springs, California, where he 
acted as company mail clerk and 
also worked in headquarters. A few 
months later he was again trans¬ 
ferred this time to Letterman where 
he was placed in the post office. 

Pvt. Lenhart, like most young 
Americans has made his hobbies 
from outdoor life as he enjoys hunt¬ 
ing and fishing and as a civilian he 
used to take time in the summer 
to travel to different states in order 
to hunt and fish for certain types of 
oudoor life. However, since coming 
into the Army he had to give up 
these hobbies so he now spends 
most of his extra time reading and 
attending good movies and plays. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing two men who joined the de¬ 
tachment during the week. They 
are: Privates Robert L. Lazarus and 
Raymond Siedenberg. 

* * * 

Best of luck to Sergeant Henry A. 
Midkiff and Technical Fifth Grade 
Charles W. Perkins who were as¬ 
signed to new stations for special 
assignments. 

♦ * * 

Furloughs are back in the lime¬ 
light again—at least for two men. 
Private Fred F. Basile received 21 
days and Technician Fourth Grade 
Arthur F. Glenn—5 days. 

• * • 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/Sgt. Alfred N. Fontaine, hospi¬ 
tal meat inspector finally assigned 
to this command. 

• • * 

Sgt. Adolph Gaydos, Letterman 
perennial bachelor planning to be 
married in the near future—and 
that is despite what he may claim. 

0 0 0 

Sgt. Edward C. Vicary running 
errands around the hospital minus 
his side kick Sgt. Lorenzo Hawkins. 

0 0 0 

S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell has taken 
over the duties of cooking instead 
of selling in the post Exchange bar 
in the evenings. 

• * * 

Now Sgt. Major Robert F. Bergen 
and T/Sgt. Jerry Gorby visiting 
Letterman during the week from 
Oakland. 

0 0 0 

T/4th Gr. John K. Grimason tak¬ 
ing every opportunity he can to get 
to travel to Salinas to visit a certain 
young lady. 

$ • • 

Sgt. Freddie J. Brieno giving Cpl. 
Isadore Lanfranco, lessons in Judo. 

* * * 

Pvt. James W. Lanigro and Pvt. 
Edward R. Nunes having a race to 
see who will be the heavyweight 
champion of the detachment by the 
end of the month. 

0 0 0 

Sgt. William Schlichter’s German 
class growing each week. 

* * * 

Sgt. Lou Slott playing messenger 
for the Fog Horn in “addition to his 
other duties.” 


FLYING DENTIST ESCAPES FROM NIPS 
ONLY TO BE SNARED IN CUPID'S NET 



ROBERT C. HELLER 


Captain, Dental Corps. 

+> - 


Those re-echoed greetings from 
every direction on the ramps are 
usually addressed to Captain Robert 
C. Heller, Dental Corps who, in a 
short stay at Letterman, seems to 
have managed to make the acquain¬ 
tance of everyone in the place. 

Captain Heller, now recuperating 
from wounds acquired in the South 
Pacific, is a native of Los Angeles. 
He attended the New Mexico Mili¬ 
tary Institute, where he was com¬ 
missioned a Lieutenant in the Caval¬ 
ry, and then graduated from the 
University of Southern California, 
majoring in dentistry. He applied 
to the Army for active duty in this 
branch of the service in December, 
1941, and was attached to the Air 
Corps at Moore Field, Texas. 

One year later Captain Heller was 
overseas. In moving from Tsilli 
Tsilli in a transport plane, it was 
shot down over the jungle by a 
Japanese Zero plane. The Captain 
was thrown clear of the plane by 
the explosion when it hit the ground, 


but the other thirteen men were 
killed. 

Badly burned, he wandered for a 
day in the jungle until he was found 
by friendly Papuan natives who took 
him back to the wrecked plane 
where an Australian patrol picked 
him up. He was given emergency 
treatment and evacuated to Port 
Moresby, and thence to Brisbane, 
where plastic work was started on 
his hands and arms. 

Brisbane is the scene of romance 
for the Captain. On a previous visit, 
he went out with a friend on a 
double date and met the future Mrs. 
Heller, an Australian girl. A long 
correspondence and further visits 
during leave wound up in a wed¬ 
ding at St. John’s Cathedral in Bris¬ 
bane. When the Captain was 
evacuated to the States, Mrs. Heller 
accompanied him and is now settled 
in San Francisco, which she loves. 

Captain Heller is eager to get back 
into active service, and while we 
wish him well, Letterman will miss 
his cheerful grin. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

T/4th G. Richard G. Herzog left 
during the latter part of this week 
on a three day pass to Los Angeles, 
California. Herzog will visit his 
parents while on pass. 

* * * 

T/5th Gr. Rexford D. La Frenier 
still is having a lot of troubles with 
his countless girl friends. 

* • * 

Sgt. Daniel J. Mahoney, T/4th Gr. 
Donald E. Farling, T/4th Gr. Paul 
W. Baran, and Pvt. Hugh G. Dor- 
miny, are now on detached service 
at various places in the United 
States and will have the opportunity 
of visiting with their parents for a 
few days. 

• • • 

Interesting to see—the “Maxwell” 
Sgt. Hervin’s and Waite’s old car, 
seen circulating around San Fran¬ 
cisco. 

♦ • * 

Among the enlisted men to return 
from detached service this week are 
1st Sgt. William H. Sinks, S/Sgts. 
Jason A. Hervin and William L. 
Vandewater, T/4th Gr. Daniel F. 
Thomas and Bruce E. Sloan, and 
T/5th Gr. Roy C. Simmons. 

* ♦ * 

Those affected with the recent re¬ 
shuffling of enlisted men in head¬ 
quarters were T/4th Gr. Alfred 
Rozadilla, Jr., and Richard G. Her¬ 
zog. Both are men now in the 
school charge of quarters office. 
T/4th Gr. John P. Halliwell, Jr., is 
the new clerk replacing Rozadilla. 

♦ * * 

Officers of the school now on de¬ 
tached service or on leave include 
Captain Orville B. Nelson, Captain 
John R. Schaeffer, 1st Lt. Jack D. 
Burnett, and 1st Lt. Charles R. 
Nicewonger. 

* * ♦ 

T/4th Gr. Paul W. Baran las de¬ 
cided to give up the strenuois sport 
of horseback riding for th* more 
exciting sport of bowling! 

Minneapolis (CNS)—Girdes are 
snapping back all over tovn. An 
order lifting restrictions <n use 
of elastic fabrics has beei can¬ 
celled here. 


Newark, N. J. (CNS)—a 300- 
pound pig was given to the high¬ 
est bidder in a war bond aactioh 
here. The runner-up got a picture 
of Frank Sinatra. 
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RECREATION PROGRAM FOR PATIENTS 
IN COMPETENT HANDS AT LETTERMAN 



Miss ELIZABETH STETSON 
Senior Recreation Worker. 


WHY WE FIGHT 

Modern mechanized warfare has 
made more complex the psychologi¬ 
cal factor which weighs so heavily 
in successful contact with the 
enemy. 

Formerly, armies fought in com¬ 
paratively close order, in which form 
it was easier to maintain in combat 
the steadying factors of discipline, 
precision of action and personal 
leadership. Now, however, we fight 
in small groups and often as indi¬ 
viduals. Dispersion, cover and con¬ 
cealment, fox holes and slit trenches 
are even more the order of the day. 

With the disintegration of the 
group morale factor, the importance 
of individual, self-sustained morale 
has become vital. It has a direct 
bearing on combat efficiency ... on 
combat survival. 

In simple terms this inner psycho¬ 
logical strength springs from an im¬ 
pelling belief in the mission and a 
I sense of urgency about getting at 
the enemy. If the soldier is not so 
armed psychologically, he may be 
just as vulnerable in combat as if 
he were improperly trained or poor¬ 
ly equipped. If he is so armed, even 
if he is alone, pinned to the ground 
by a curtain of fire, he will not be 
demoralized by the inevitable ques¬ 
tion, “Why am I here?” 

Such inner strength does not 
miraculously descend on the soldier 
when he reaches combat areas. It 
must be the result of progressive 
orientation which starts at an in¬ 
duction center and continues cease¬ 
lessly through all phases of training. 

The soldier must understand the 
reasons why he must fight, and the 
important role he personally is play¬ 
ing in a global war. He must un¬ 
derstand the nature of the enemy, 
and the reasons why the enemy 
must be exterminated like a mad 
dog. He must have confidence in 
his leaders, in his weapons, and in 
his Allies who have made common 
cause with him. 

Such is the object of orientation. 

Gl Still Operating 
At Same Old Stand 

Port Moresby (CNS)—Back 
home in the town of New York 
Sgt. Richard Tarsias ran a beauty 
shop. Here in New Guinea he is 
doing the same sort of work. 

Incapacitated for further com¬ 
bat action during the Buna cam¬ 
paign, Sgt. Tarsias opened Port 
Moresby’s first beauty salon at 
the request of Special Services. 
His customers are American 
nurses and Red Cross girls. 


When there’s lots of fun in the 
wards, you will always find slim, 
blue-eyed Elizabeth Stetson some¬ 
where in the middle of it. Miss 
Stetson is the new Senior Recreation 
Worker in the Red Cross at Letter- 
man General Hospital, and in the 
short time she has been her has 
managed to provide a great deal in 
the way of recreation for the 
patients. 

Elizabeth Stetson comes from 
Katonah, New York, where she was 
Recreation Director in the Four 
Winds Sanitarium for ten years. On 
February 19, 1942, she came to the 
Pacific Coast, which she had learned 
to love on a previous leave, and 
joined the American Red Cross.Her 
first assignment was at Barnes Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in Vancouver, Wash¬ 
ington,’ where she served as Senior 
Recreational Worker. She was there 
for a year and a half before she 
moved to Camp Adair, Oregon, for 
five months. 

Letterman is her pet assignment 


and located in the state she likes 
best. 

Miss Stetson attended the Arnold 
College of Physical Education and 
Hygiene in New Haven, Connecti¬ 
cut, where she specialized in the 
recreational phases of physical edu¬ 
cation. Later she spent a year at 
Cornell, studying sciences, among 
which botany and ornithology are 
her favorites. 

With all the plans for parties, 
movies and entertainment for the 
patients resting on her shoulders, 
Miss Stetson still manages to find 
time to work on a future develop¬ 
ment of a musical program for the 
patients, in which she plans to make 
recordings for those men who wish 
to do so, of musical selections and 
talking records, which can be kept 
either for their own amusement or 
sent home to their families. 

Letterman welcomes its new me- 
ber and commends her for the fine 
work she is doing. 


New Troop Sleeper 



American Legion News Service. 


Maybe you’ve had a ride in the 
new triple-deck troop carrying 
sleeping car—maybe not. But the 
chances are that you will. The 
first of 1,200 of them that are to 
be made have already been put in 
service, and others will be added as 
fast as they are completed for the 
Defense Plant Corporation, which 
will turn them over to the Pullman 
Company and the railroads for use 
and maintenance. 

These new sleepers will accommo¬ 
date 30 men, one to a bunk. The 
seats are of triple breadth, and at 
night the seat becomes the lower 
berth and the back of the seat be¬ 
comes the middle berth. The top 
berth is fixed and can be used at 
any time. There is a gun rack at 
each berth for the accommodation 
of the user’s rifle. Berths are cross¬ 
wise of the car, and the aisle is 
along one side of the car. There 
are side doors, and end doors, but 
no vestibules. 

This new troop-carrying sleeper 
is a prelude to similar type cars 
planned for civilian use after the 
war. 


Nobody Wanted 
To Capture This Nazi 

London (CNS) — A German 
pilot, the only member of his 
crew to escape when a bomber 
crashed near here, walked five 
miles through the English coun¬ 
tryside before he could find any¬ 
one to surrender to. He finally 
persuaded an innkeeper to “cap¬ 
ture” him and turn him over to 
the authorities. 
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HOW TO VOTE IN 11 STATES HOLDING PRIMARY ELECTIONS IN MAY 


NAME 

Of 

STATE 

date 

Of 

ELECTION 

fORM 

OF 

RALLOT 

HOW TO 

APPLY FOR 

RAUOT 

iorliMt Dai# 
Slot. Will 
RocoLv# 
Application 
lor Rallot 

Eorliool Dots 
Stato Will 

Ballot to 
Applicant* 

Final Data Exo- 
cutad Ballot 
Mutt Bo Back To 
Ba iligiblo Ta 
Bo Counted 

SPECIAL 

STATE PROVISIONS 

Alabama 

Primary: 

2 May 
Run-off: 

30 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a > In accordance with 
Alabama law. or 

b> By mailing the WD 
post card to Secretary* of 
State. Montgomery, Ala. 

(Separate application must 
be made for each primary.) 

Primarv: 

12 Apr. 
Run-ofT: 

10 May 

Primary: 

12 Apr. 
Run-off: 

10 May 

FYimary: 

2 May 
Run-ofT: 

30 May 

Note that there are two primary elections 
and that separate applications must be made 
for each one. 

CALI¬ 

FORNIA 

16 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a » In accordance with 
California law. or 

b» By mailing WD post 
card to Secretary of State. 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Any time 

6 Apr 

Ballot must 
be marked by 
16 May & get 
back to state 
by 1 June. 


Florida 

Primary: 

2 May 
Run-ofT: 

23 May 

Official War Ballot 
covering Federal, state 
and local offices. 

By mailing WD post card 
to Secretary of State, Talla¬ 
hassee. Fla. 

(Only one application 
needed lor both elections.) 

Any time 

Primary: 

18 Mar. 
Run-off: 

12 May 

Primary: 

2 May 
Run-off: 

23 May 

If a serviceman is not, or has not been, reg¬ 
istered, his votes for Federal offices only will 
be counted in this election. 

Note that there are two primary elections 
but that one application will suffice for both. 

Indiana 

2 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a) In accordance with In¬ 
diana law, or 

b> By mailing to the Sec¬ 
retary of State. Indianapo¬ 
lis. Ind„ the WD post card 
on which the serviceman 
has written that he wishes 
it treated as an application 
for a State Absentee Ballot. 

2 Apr 

17 Apr. 

2 May 

Note that the serviceman must write on WD 
post card that he wishes it to be treated as an 
application for a State Absentee Ballot. 

This information is on basis of existing state 
law. The Indiana Legislature will hold a ses¬ 
sion, that may change some of the provisions, 
but any change will probably make existing 
requirements less strict. 

Maryland 

1 May 

Official War Ballot 
or State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot. both covering 
| Federal offices only as 
no other offices will 
be voted on 

a) Official War Ballots: 
By mailing WD post card to 
the Secretary of State. An¬ 
napolis, Md. 

b> State Absentee Bal¬ 
lots: In accordance with 
Maryland law*. 

Any time 

7 Apr. 
(Either 
form.) 

a) Official 
War Ballot by 
1 May. 

b) State Ab¬ 
sentee Ballot 
marked by 1 
May. received 
by 8 May. 

Note that Maryland provides servicemen 
with either of two kinds of ballots. Mdthod of 
application and date by which ballot must be 
received differ for the two types. 

This information is on basis of existing state 
law. The Maryland Legislature will hold a ses¬ 
sion that may change some of the provisions, 
but any change will probably make existing 
requirements less Strict. 

New 

Jersey 

16 May 

~Official War Ballot 
covering Federal, 
state and county of¬ 
fices 

By mailing WD post card 
to the Secretary of State. 
Trenton. N. J 

Any time 

M Apr. 

16 May 

This information is on basis of existing state 
law. The New Jersey Legislature will hold a 
session that may change some of the provisions, 
but any change will probably make existing 
requirements less strict. 

North 

Carolina 

27 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a) In accordance with 
North Carolina law, or 
b> By mailing WD post 
card to Secretary of State. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

1 Ap f 

1 Apr 

27 May 

Servicemen who are 21 or will attain the age 
of 21 years on or before 7 November 1944 are 
eligible to vote ii> this primary 

Ohio 

9 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state, district and 
county offices. 

n> In accordance with 
Ohio law, or 

b) By mailing WD post 
card to Secretary of State. 
Columbus. Ohio. 

9 Apr 

9 Apr 

5 May 

This information is on basis of existing state 
law. The Ohio Legislature will hold a session 
that may change some of the provisions, but any 
change will probably make existing require¬ 
ments less strict. 

Oregon 

19 May~ 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a) In accordance with 
Oregon law. or 

b> By mailing WD post 
card to Secretary of State. 
Salem, Oreg. 

Any time 

9 Apr 

13 May 


South 

Dakota 

2 May 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

a » In accordance with 
South Dakota law, or 

bj By mailing WD post • 
card to Secretary of State. 
Pierre. S. Dak. 

10 Apr 

10 Apr 

Ballot must 
be marked not 
earlier than 17 
Apr. & get back 
by 2 May. 


West 

Virginia 

9 May 

1 

! 

1 

| 

State Absentee Bal¬ 
lot covering Federal, 
state and local offices. 

i 

a) In accordance with 
West Virginia law. or 
b> By mailing to Secre¬ 
tary of State. Charleston. 
W. Va.. WD post card on 
which serviceman has writ¬ 
ten that he wishes it treated | 
as "request for State Ab -1 
sentee Ballot or Ballot Ap¬ 
plication.” 

Any time 

19 Feb 

9 May 

Note that servicemen should write on WD 
poet card that he wishes it treated as "request 
for State Absentee Ballot or Ballot Application ” 


'AppLco'loa rwcfc •WcioU •«, or a* oNo» H •» Ro«»iWa, rt*« 4o*a rt>« *W« «»•«» wading out Ballot* (NS 


(Mat 80-471) 

This chart contains all the information you will need if you are a resident of one of the 11 states listed above 
and desire to vote in your state's primary elections in May. Material in the chart is taken from WD Cir. 66, 
14 Feb. 1944, one of a series of WD circulars issued on opportunities to vote in state primaries. The War 
Department postcard mentioned throughout the table is the regular WD AGO Form 560, used in the elections 
in 1943. If you can't get one of these, you can apply for your ballot by letter, using the same text set forth 
in the card. Except for residents of North Carolina, servicemen from these states must be 21 years old at the 
time of the election in order to vote. If you're not sure whether you are entitled to vote or not, write your 
Secretary of State and ask him. Remember, too, that in a primary, you are merely voting a party ballot. 
Therefore, you have to indicate what party you belong to so that the officials may send you the correct ballot. 
And when you get your absentee ballot, be sure you fill it out and send it back immediately. Don't waste time. 


More About Yanks 

C Continued from page three> 

Puppet hero of Naples is Scaramuc- 
cia, a quarrelsome, cowardly brag¬ 
gart. Most of the celebrations and 
festivals of this country are relig¬ 
ious, but there are many of these 
and live actors take part in them. 
Here delicacies are eaten and wine is 
drunk and men and older women 
dance in the streets. Girls and 
young married women never dance. 

An American soldier may be in¬ 


vited into a peasant’s home where 
he is likely to find a large family 
living in one or two rooms with its 
pigs and fowls. The children may 
be wearing rock-salt amulets to 
ward off the evil eye. 

On the other hand a rich Neapoli¬ 
tan or Palermitan might invite him 
to a palacelike home and serve rich 
foods and fine wines in the court¬ 
yard. 

(Information for this article was 
obtained from the National Geo- 
praphic Society.) 


Armed Forces Institute 
Opens 5 New Branches 

Washington (CNS)—The United 
States Armed Forces Institute 
has established new branches in 
five theaters of war to aid in the 
instruction of students stationed 
overseas, the War Department 
has announced. 

The new branches are located 
in the Southwest Pacific. South 
Pacific, the Middle East and in 
the European and Alaskan thea¬ 
ters. They offer the same cor¬ 
respondence courses provided in 
the U. S. A. through Institute 
I headquarters at Madison. Wis. 


Lightning Can Strike 
Twice; Sad Sacks 
Win Triple-Header 

The Letterman Sad Sacks con¬ 
tinued on the win streak last Tues¬ 
day night at the Golden Gate Alleys 
by taking three straight games from 
A1 Laperi’s Team. By winning these 
series Letterman is now tied for 
fourth place and is only five games 
out of the second place and eight 
out of first place. However they are 
now pressed for time as the League 
only has three more weeks of play 
and if they can continue with the 
same type of bowling and with a lit¬ 
tle bad luck for their opponents, be¬ 
come the champions. 

The teams’ new system of posting 
a prize from each player for bowling 
three strikes in a row proved to be 
the missing link for a better bowling 
spirit. M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz drew 
five strikes in a row and the rest of 
the team managed to collect some of 
the same “easy money” except for 
Sgt. Davis who had trouble finding 
the head pin in the alley. 

Corporal Marano was high pin 
man of the medics for the evening 
when he rolled a 599 series just 
missing a 600 series by one pin. He 
was followed by M/Sgt. Kuntz who 
rolled a 567 and was also the thrill 
bowler of the evening when he 
pulled the Sad Sacks out from be¬ 
hind in the last frame to win by a 
narrow margin of 18 pins. He was 
followed closely by Sgt. Wilcox who 
bowled a 551 and Pvt. Christian was 
fourth with a 519. Sgt. Davis had a 
hard luck streak as he couldn’t find 
the groove in the alley and came out 
with a 474 series. 

The results of Tuesday’s event 
are: 

LETTERMAN 


Wilcox 173 202 176 551 

Christian 172 136 211 519 

Davis 144 187 143 474 

Marano 165 220 214 599 

Kuntz 206 192 169 567 


Total 860 937 913 2700 

AL LAPERI’S 

Maule 176 146 190 512 

Hagerty 164 157 188 509 

Mackinder 156 190 126 472 

Strula 171 177 229 577 

Crosby 174 145 157 477 


Total 842 815 890 2647 













































































































1st Lieut. DAVID C. WAYBUR 
Wearer of the Congressional Medal of Honor for Valor who 
will be married this afternoon in Grace Cathedral of San 

Francisco. 


Letterman Medal of 
Honor Patient Turns 
Benedick Today 

First Lieutenant David C. Way- 
bur, Letterman Patient and holder 
of the Congressional Medal of Hon¬ 
or for Valor, today falls a victim to 
Cupid’s darts and will be joined in 
wedlock with Miss Dorothy Ann 
Culver at Grace Cathedral in San 
Francisco. 

What manner of man is the groom 
to be will be gathered from a per¬ 
usal of the citation accompanying 
the award of the nation’s highest 
decoration. “His conduct, voluntary 
and examplary in its daring and 
coolness, his gallantry and intrepid 
bravery under heavy fire, his re¬ 
sourcefulness and initiative in the 
face of overwhelming odds were an 
inspiration to his men, and his ac¬ 
tion reflects great credit upon him¬ 
self and the military service.” 

Lieutenant Waybur, a native of 
Piedmont, left the University of 
California in November, 1940, to go 
into service in the Army Infantry, 
and then transferred to the 11th 
Horse Cavalry. In September of 1941 
he graduated from Officer Candi¬ 
date School at Fort Riley, Kansas, 
and a year later went overseas. 

He took part in the fight at Casa¬ 
blanca, and in Morocco, and the Tu¬ 
nisian campaign, and then went on 
to Sicily, where he was wounded, 
and where he received his first dec¬ 
oration. 

According to the Lieutenant, a 
Cook’s tour of Africa Hospitals fol¬ 
lowed, until he rejoined his com¬ 
pany in Italy, where he was wound¬ 
ed a second time. 

In command of a reconnaissance 
platoon in Sicily, Lieutenant Way¬ 
bur volunteered to lead a three ve¬ 
hicle patrol into enemy-held terri¬ 
tory over heavily mined roads, with 
strong machine gun positions, to lo¬ 


cate an isolated American Ranger 
unit. The patrol was cut off by 
Italian light tanks and escape was 
impossible. Lieutenant Waybur or¬ 
dered his gunners to open fire with 
all weapons even before the enemy 
tanks could swing their turrets into 
firing position. When the machine 
gun ammunition was exhausted, 
three of his six men and himself all 
seriously wounded, he limped to his 
vehicle, seized his 54 caliber Thomp¬ 
son submachine gun, and standing 
alone in the bright moonlight, di- 


* * * 

rectly in line of furious enemy fire, 
he emptied his weapon at the lead¬ 
ing enemy tank, only thirty yards 
distant. Two members of the crew 
were killed by a burst of twenty 
rounds, and the tank, out of con¬ 
trol, plunged over the end of a de¬ 
molished bridge and into a stream 
bed below. 

After rallying his men and seek¬ 
ing cover for them in the sparse 
cactus growing along the hillside, 
Lieutenant Waybur dispatched one 
(Continued on page 7) 


Army to Open New 
Training Center for 
Blinded Veterans 

Service men blinded in the war 
will remain members of the Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps until they 
have been adjusted to take their 
places in society at a center to be 
established and operated by the 
Army Medical Department. 

Establishment of the social ad¬ 
justment center by the Army for 
all branches of service was ordered 
by the Secretary of War under 
agreement with the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Col. Frederic Thome, M. C., who 
is considered one of the Army’s 
foremost opthalmalogists, has been 
named to head the proposed center, 
the detailed program for which is 
now being completed. He will go 
to England to study methods of 
treatment of the blind followed at 
the internationally known rehabili¬ 
tation center, St. Dunstan’s. 

The site for the new center has 
not yet been selected, although it 
is probable its location will be at a 
point in the east. 

The number of men totally 
blinded thus far in the war has not 
been unduly large, numbering less 
than 75. Seventy of these are Army 
casualties, and three are Navy and 
Marine Corps personnel. In addi¬ 
tion, two blinded German soldiers, 
prisoners of war, are under care in 
this country. Blinded veterans will 
be transferred to the proposed 
center immediately after hospital 
treatment for acute conditions has 
been given in the Army and Navy 
hospitals where all such casualties 
will be cared for . There the way 
will be cleared for their return to 
civilian life as smoothly and with 
as little heartache as possible. Man¬ 
ual dexterity will be instilled and 
training will be given in certain 
skills for which patients show apti¬ 
tude and preference. 
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GEN. SOMERVELL THANKS SERIVCE FORCES ON 2ND 



This anniversary of the founding 
of Army Service Forces, it seems 
to me, is a proper moment for self¬ 
appraisal. It is the moment to 
inventory our successes and our fail¬ 
ures, to look backward and look 
forward, to reexamine our methods 
and to ask ourselves pertinent 
questions. 

How have we done? How do we 
stand? What does the future hold? 

What can each of us in Army 
Service Forces do and what can 
each individual American do to 
hasten peace and assure victory? 
Is the purpose for which we are 
spending so much time and treasure 
and suffering worth all the effort 
and the agony? 

Let us take up these questions, 
one by one. 

How have we done? We have 
come a long way. I am proud of 
the men and women in Army Ser¬ 
vice Forces, our million soldiers 
and our million civilians here, and 
the service troops we have sent 
overseas. I am grateful to American 
industry and to American workers, 
to transportation and to agriculture, 
for their share in the arming of the 
nation. Without united effort, mili¬ 
tary and civilian, the old cry of “too 
little and too late” would still be 
ringing in our ears. Thanks to you, 
to the soldiers and civilians in Army 
Service Forces, and to all those men 
and women who have joined us in 
our task, nearly everywhere today 
the story is “enough, on time.” 

Our job is important, far-reaching 
and complex. We feed, clothe, shel¬ 
ter and transport the Army. We 
construct its roads, bridges, air¬ 
fields and port facilities. We oper¬ 
ate its telegraph, telephone, radio, 
and electronic devices. We protect 
troops from poison gas and maintain 
our own supply in case of need. 
Except certain items peculiar to the 
Air Forces, we design and procure 
all arms and ammunition, all tanks 
and trucks, everything the soldier 
needs to fight and live. We keep 
the Army’s records, pay its bills, pay 
each individual soldier and his al¬ 
lotment. We are responsible for 
morale of troops. Our Corps of 
Chaplains offers religious consola¬ 
tion. We administer military jus¬ 
tice, handle prisoners of war, main¬ 
tain law and order, keep traffic 
moving on the roads to battle. We 
carry the mail to soldiers around 


* • • 

the world. We operate the service 
commands. We maintain the Army’s 
health; we nurse the sick and 
wounded; we bury the Army’s dead. 

All this requires an organization 
so vast that the individual within 
it sometimes may forget how im¬ 
portant his part is, or he may be¬ 
lieve that his part transcends all 
others in importance. The engineer 
soldier drilling in the mud here 
must always remember that he is 
part of the Army that is marching 
up the road to Home. The worker 
making nuts and bolts must con¬ 
stantly remind himself that these are 
not mere nuts and bolts, that he in 
reality is hurling high explosives at 
the enemy. The clerk must realize 
that those aren’t just papers she is 
shuffling, that each paper repre¬ 
sents a gun in a soldier’s hands. 

So far we have done well, but 
not well enough to relax for a single 
minute. 

We have armed the largest Army 
in our history with the world’s best 
weapons. We have helped arm our 
Allies. 

We have housed and clothed and 
fed the Army well. 

Our health rate is higher than 
the rates in civil life. 

Our amphibious trucks, bazookas, 
rockets, signal equipment have 
changed the complexion of modern 
war. 

We have shipped many million 
tons of equipment and millions of 
men overseas. 

Today we set our sights on future 
targets. We must set them accur¬ 
ately. In order to find the range, 
we must measure carefully what it 
will require of effort, of suffering, 


* * * 


of labor, of planning, of sacrifice, 
of unity. 

We dare not lose our sense of 
urgency, dare not forget that each 
of us is a cog in a vast machine 
and that individual failure may lead 
to failure at some vital point far up 
the line. The soldier here at home, 
the shop worker and the clerk can 
save American lives or by a 
thoughtless action bring death to 
our fighting men. The decision is 
ours on whether the war will be 
short or long. 

How long it takes, how much it 
costs, is the individual concern of 
each of us. That little extra effort 
we all can give, is vital. Each time 
we pause, each time we lay down 
our weapons or our tools, we help 
the enemy. No individual cause 
dare stand in the way of quick and 
final victory. Only through unity 
of action and mutual determination, 
will we win. 

Let us not be deluded by the 
happy thought that the war is won. 
Bitter fighting lies ahead. We have 
only dented the rim of Hitler’s for¬ 
tress and touched the outskirts of 
Tojo’s empire. We haven’t licked 
them yet. We dare not slacken our 
efforts. Rather we must redouble 
them. Victory is never cheaply 
bought. 

Even victory is only a means to 
an end. What is that end? What 
are we fighting for? Why do we 
bury our sons and brothers in lonely 
graves far from home? For post¬ 
war wages or postwar profits? For 
bigger and better business? For 
softer, comforts, new iceboxes, ra¬ 
dios, cars? You know the answer. 
Our men are dying to preserve a 


BIRTHDAY 

* * • 

way of life. The little luxuries are 
only by-products. We are fighting 
for liberty, the most expensive lux¬ 
ury known to man. 

We fight for simple things; for 
the little things that are all-impor¬ 
tant. We fight for the right to lock 
our house doors and be sure that 
no bully with official sanction will 
break the lock. 

We fight for town meetings, for 
the soapbox in the public square, 
for the high school debating team, 
for open door to cathedral and 
church and synagogue. 

We fight for schools built on a 
foundation of books, not bayonets. 

We fight for the country editor 
and for the metropolitan daily and 
for the editor’s right to say the 
wrong thing if he thinks it’s right. 

We fight for the right to organize 
for any decent purpose; for labor; 
for employers; for the Grange and 
the Legion and the Ladies’ Literary 
Club, for the lodge meetings in full 
regalia on Tuesday nights. 

We fight for our candidate for 
sheriff and for the other fellow’s 
candidate; for the right to be sorry 
we elected him and to say so. 

We fight for free radio, for the 
right to listen to what we want and 
to turn off what we don’t want. 

We fight for the right to work at 
jobs of our own choosing; to read 
the books we want to read; to listen 
to music that pleases us, without 
regard to the race or nationality of 
the composer. 

We fight for the high privilege 
of throwing pop bottles at the um¬ 
pire. 

For these things, we fight. 

These rights, these privileges, 
these traditions are precious enough 
to fight for, precious enough to die 
for. They are not easily won. They 
cannot be acquired by half meas¬ 
ures or on half time. Dollars will 
not buy them. They cannot be at¬ 
tained without sacrifice. 

Let me remind you that Tom 
Paine’s words are as true now as 
they were that snowy night beside 
the Delaware. Paine wrote them 
on a drumhead with a stub of pencil. 
Let us write them in our hearts 
indelibly. 

I quote: “These are the times that 
try men’s souls. The summer sol¬ 
dier and the sunshine patriot will, 
in this crisis, shrink from the ser- 

(Continued on Page 8.) 
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WHERE OUR YANKS OPENED UP THEIR OWN SECOND FRONT 


The hordes of crusading Ameri¬ 
cans have learned first-hand since 
November 8, 1942, that though it 
has its many sights strange to them, 
the northern section of Africa is 
such as to prove that the region’s 
destiny through the ages has been 
shared with Europe and Arabia, and 
not with Africa south of the Saraha 
where lies the tropical jungles. 
North Africa is a region apart from 
South Africa with the giant apes, 
the platter-lipped women, the Hot¬ 
tentot potentates and other trade¬ 
marks of Africa and the circus. And 
it is civilized in comparison with 
the dark continent of Stanley and 
Livingstone, south of the broad 
Sahara barrier. 

North Africa is bordered by 2000 
miles of Mediterranean and Atlantic 
coast, ridged with chains and spurs 
of the Atlas Mountains. It extends 
from southwest of Casablanca fo the 
Marine-hymned “shores of Tripoli.” 
In the opposite direction and for 
200 miles east from Gibraltar it re¬ 
cedes from the coast, leaving Spanish 
Morocco to “neutral” Spain. Cen¬ 
tered on the fertile coast of Algeria, 
it includes French Morocco to the 
west and Tunisia to the east. 

Bordering the Mediterranean from 
its Gibraltar gate to Tunisia’s Cape 
Bon—is the Tell, backed by the 
coastal Atlas range. And because 
it is well-watered and fertile, the 
Tell is the prize strip of North 
Africa. This is the Barbary Coast 
of Africa, where in 1804 and 1815, 
Commodore Stephen Decatur of the 
young United States Navy made 
piratical Moors understand that his 
country really meant it when they 
said . . not one cent for tribute.” 
And North Africa is Barbary! How¬ 
ever, it is called Barbary for the 
Berber natives, who remind the 
Yank of home due to their white 
skin, blue eyes and blond hair. 
They are the aborigines of this 
section whose strain has persisted 
through centuries of successive 
occupations by Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Homans, Vandals, Arabs, and 
French. The city life is for the 
migrants—for the Berbers are a 
hardy and democratic race and they 
choose to farm the Atlas hillsides. 

The Barbary melting pot goes 
back as far as the seventh century 
when the Arabs from the east began 
their sweep through the area. They 
married Berbers and produced 



BARBARY COAST—North Africa is nei¬ 
ther an arid desert nor a tropical jungle, 
but a mountainous region showing much 
European influence. The fertile Tell val¬ 
ley abounds in groves, vineyards and 
grain fields. Algiers, headquarters for Al¬ 


lied military operations in the Mediter¬ 
ranean theater, was once before in the 
news when, in 1815, Decatur vanquished 
the Barbary pirates. The Barbary coast 
is named for the blonde, blue-eyed Berber 
natives. 


• * * 


• * 


♦ 


Moors and in time the Moors rose 
to greatness—conquering Spain and 
developed a strong civilization in a 
weak world. In 1942 they declined 
from power and were driven from 
Spain. Thus, they ruled the Medi¬ 
terranean waves as Barbary cor¬ 
sairs until Commodore Decatur 
paved the way for colony-minded 
France to annex most of Barbary to 
her African empire. 

Casablanca is a modern city—first 
built by the French and is called 
the “Chicago of North Africa.” East 
from. Casablanca is a railroad which 
runs to Meknes and Fez—to Oujda 
and Tlemcen where France centered 
her North African military control, 
and on to Oran, Algiers, Constantine 
and Tunis. This railroad is paral¬ 
lelled by a. good highway, which 
continues along from Tunis and to 
Tripoli, but the railroad tapers to 
a narrow gauge and ends at the 
Oasis town of Gabes. 

North of the Tunisian capital is 
the great Bizerte base built for the 
French Navy and near this is the 
site of ancient Carthage. Roman 
relics are reminiscent that though 
this corner is a hundred miles from 
Sicily, has been repeatedly em¬ 


battled. West of Bizerte is Oran 
where Americans cleared the scut¬ 
tled French ships from the harbor’s 
bottleneck entrance and landed two 
million tons of war supplies in 1943. 
Old Spanish forts and a Moorish 
castle adorn the mountain backdrop 
of this busy city of 200,000 inhabi¬ 
tants. 

A hillside native town and 
crumbling citadel of the corsair 
leaders color the scene at Algiers, 
headquarters of Uncle Sam’s Medi¬ 
terranean operations. Half the quar¬ 
ter million people of this North 
African Marseille are French—it is 
the Algerian capital and largest and 
busiest Barbary port. 

Now stroll with an American 
soldier on a market day through the 
old Moorish quarter of Morocco’s 
port of Rabat. There you will see 
western Barbary types of people 
which consist of hooded Moors in 
their “nightgown” burnooses, robed 
Arabs on fiery steeds, Jews in black 
gabardine wearing skull caps, and 
Berbers, the regions aborigines in 
sheepskin and sacking. 

(This information was obtained 
from the National Geographical 
Society.) 1 


WAC Director Now 
Under Jurisdiction 
Of General Staff 

The Office of the Director, Wom¬ 
en’s Army Corps, was transferred 
on March 1 from the jurisdiction of 
the Commanding General, Army 
Service Forces, to the War Depart¬ 
ment General Staff, to facilitate the 
carrying out of duties certain of 
Col. Hobby’s staff, in turn, will be 
assigned to Personnel (G-l), Organ-, 
ization and training (G-3), and 
Supply (G-4) Divisions of the War 
Department General Staff to handle 
matters pertaining to the Women’s 
Army Corps under policies and 
plans for which those divisions are 
responsible. 

There will be no change in the 
duties assigned by the Army to Col. 
Oveta C. Hobby. She is and will 
continue to be responsible for the 
plans and policies for the utilization 
and well-being of the WAC, the 
plans and policies for procurement, 
reception, classification, training and 
assignment of WAC personnel, and 
the inspection of WAC units. 
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EDITORIAL 

War tends to make people 
callous. Not only the partici¬ 
pants, who see blood and dirt 
and get used to it. We type¬ 
writer strategists, too, who take 
our war from the papers, while 
we sit here dabbing at cinna¬ 
mon toast and tea and watch¬ 
ing the leaves flutter to flag¬ 
stones of Gramercy Park. 

The main story of the day 
tells of a huge raid, by B-17 
Flying Fortresses of the U. S. 
8th Air Force, on Duren, site 
of an airplane parts factory in 
western Germany. The dispatch 
from London says that this and 
other raids on strategic targets 
had been made "at the cost of 
only one American fighter 
plane." 

Maybe the boy who didn't 
come back from the raid that 
was made "at the cost of only 
one U. S. fighter" drew low 
when he cut the cards with 
fate. Maybe he went down with 
a pattern of machine-gun slugs 
across his chest or his belly, 
choking on his own blood and 
thinking the crazy thoughts 
that must come during the last 
few moments of life. 

Maybe the boy, lighter and 
lighter of head, tried to recall 
the equation for the accelera¬ 
tion of a fall, which he had 
learned in physics back in high 
school. Or he might have sand¬ 
wiched in a quick act of contri¬ 
tion for a dull and shallow eve¬ 
ning he had spent last payday’ 
in London. Maybe he had a rec-| 
olection of some teacher whose 
fine character had opened to 
him the doors to a world ofi 
high idealism. Did he murmur,! 
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Our new captains Ray M. Wads¬ 
worth, John F. Rhodes, Jay J. Welch, 
Frederick W. Wilson, James W. Col- 
linge, Jr., and Robert L. Tuckey— 
receiving all around congratulations 
on their promotion. 

* * * 

Lieut. Joseph F. Morgan, SSO, 
covering the ground on a G. I. bi¬ 
cycle but not a candidate in that 
contest to name “G.I. Joe?* 

* * * 

One of the pillars of the P.X. shoe 
shinery making a donation of fif¬ 
teen dollars to the Red Cross on his 
sixtieth birthday. The man doing the 
good deed was Oscar Howard, and 
he rates many happy returns. 

* * * 

A report of the matrimonial plunge 
taken by Warrant Officer Howard 
E* Holmes. Not confirmed but credi¬ 
ble. 

* * * 

Pvt. Edward Bailey, on F-2, get¬ 
ting a big birthday cake on Tues¬ 
day of this week. 

* * * 

The Chief Wolf Hound creating a 
scrap book for the preservation of 
record of the antics of the patron 
saint of the fraternity. Accessible to 
all members at will. 

* * * 

Cpl. Gordon Lockwood and Pvt. 
Rene Iacomini leaving the Informa¬ 
tion Office to better hands as they 
return to soldiering. 

* * * 

Sgt. Dan Brock standing the 
watches of four men on one day at 
the Photo Lab. He believes there is 
a man-power shortage. 

"Mother of Divine Grace, pray 
for me?" 

He must have had a girl with 
whom he had gravely discussed 
the pro and con of marriage 
during war-time, with whom he 
had talked of a future home 
and children and a career, in 
whose understanding presence 
he must have been giddy with 
happiness. Or did he have some 
of the cynic in him? Did he 
think perhaps she would be too 
dramatic in her sorrow? 

Doubtless he thought of his 
mother, praying for his safe re¬ 
turn. Only another second now 
. . . And his father's sheepish 
(Continued on page 7) 


Visitors to the Army Show at the 
Civic Auditorium on Sunday, Mon¬ 
day, and Tuesday of the coming week 
will see a sextette of Letterman 
Nurses in the cast. Look for Ann B. 
Bakalar, Ruth Johnson, Edythe Haw¬ 
thorne, Mary Martin, Lou Jean 
Wechsler, and Helen Wright. 

* * * 

Comes from “over there” the word 
that Elizabeth Breitung has been 
promoted to Captain. She will be 
remembered as our former very ef¬ 
ficient supervisor of Surgery. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Emma Rose, one time 
Lettermanite, dropped in to visit 
with old friends on her way to a new 
station at Camp Beale. 

* * * 

Despatches from Washintgon ad¬ 
vise that 1st Lieut. Vernola McCul¬ 
lough has been asigned to duty in 
the Office of Technical Information 
in the Surgeon General’s Office. Out 
here we call it the Public Relations 
Office, but you know Washington— 

* * * 

Lieut. Muriel Davidson is again on 
the staff at Letterman after a tour 
overseas and a hospital sojourn. Miss 
Davidson was the first of the Red 
Cross reserve to be called to active 
duty in June 1940. 

* * * 

If you note careful attention to 
the dust in the corners these days 
it is because we are expecting a visit 
from Lieut. Col. Alma T. Skoog, Su¬ 
pervisor of Nurses for the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command, during the latter part 
of this month. 

* * * 

Cablegrams from Sans Origine 
break the news of the arrival over¬ 
seas of the forty odd nurses who left 
here last month for combat areas. 

* * * 

Only yesterday we heard that 1st 
Lieut. Ruth Wagner was a MacKen- 
zie before she became a Mrs. Wag¬ 
ner. Explains a lot of things. 

* * * 

And Miss Eleanor A. Giulacci—J 
the mistletoe girl—now has an oc¬ 
casional chance to practice foreign 
i languages. Stil does well in English, 
j too. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, March 12, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


An Aviator's Prayer 

Valiant St. Michael, be my guide 
As through the clouds I swiftly glide. 
My silver wings keep firm and 
strong; 

Make sure my motor’s droning song. 
You who hurled Satan far below, 
Aid me to vanquish each winged foe. 
Keep through the starlit paths of 
light, 

Smooth as an angel’s wing, my 
flight. 

Perils of air, of sea, of land, 

Help me, Saint Michael, to with¬ 
stand. 

Grant me a safe, swift flight, and 
then 

A happy landing home. Amen. 

INVITATION 

The members of Phil Sheridan 
Council Number 72, Young Man’s 
Institute, 50 Oak Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco, extend an invitation to any 
Letterman Hospital personnel who 
wishes to attend their annual St. 
Patrick’s Ball on Saturday evening, 
March 18th. 

A pleasant time is assured anyone 
who attends the ball. 


TABLE TENNIS 

A “Ping Pong” tournament has 
been planned for Letterman person¬ 
nel beginning Mdnday, March 27th 
in the Service Club at the hospital. 
Two groups will be planned—novice 
and senior classes—so that all per¬ 
sons interested in the game, whether 
experienced or not, may enter the 
tournament. 

All persons desiring to enter may 
fill out the entry blank below and 
deliver to S/Sgt. Merle C. West, 
non-commissioned officer-in-charge 
of the Service Club. 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein will be 
available to anyone who needs in¬ 
struction and he will cat as referee 
at all contests. 
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THE ARMY NURSE, WOMAN, SOLDIER 
FILLS BOTH ROLES ON BATTLE LINE 


BIUCK OF THE WEEK 



ANDREW J. COLLETTI 
Private, Medical Department. 

A new member to join the de¬ 
tachment during the last month is 
Private Andrew J. Colletti who has 
already become noteworthy for his 
wit and generosity with his fellow 
soldiers. 

Pvt. Colletti was born in Manhat¬ 
tan, New York and was a resident 
of that city up to the time of his 
induction. He attended both grade 
school and high school there, where 
he completed a commercial course 
at the Benjamin high school. 

After graduation from school he 
immediately went to a Food Trade 
School in New York where he 
studied meat merchandise and meat 
inspecting. He was enrolled there 
for the second year of this course 
when Uncle Sam decided to make 
him a member of the armed forces 
and he was drafted into the army 
on March 27, 1943. 

Colletti first went to the induction 
center at Fort Dix, New Jersey and 
from there he was sent to Camp 
Grant, Illinois where he was trained 
as a medical corps man and was 
given his basic and field training. 
He reimained at this post for the 
next seeven months and then jour¬ 
neyed to Camp White, Oregon for 
duty where he joined a number 
General Hospital and continued on 
with his training at a school being 
held there. A month later he was 
transferred Tomey General Hos¬ 
pital where he took three more 
month/, of training in the hospital. 
Once more he changed stations and 
this time he came to Letterman. 

His hobby has always been read¬ 
ing—and specifically the fields of 
research; and the Letterman library 
is giving him the opportunity to 
relax in this manner while not on 
duty in the mess office. 


Stronger, greater, more compelling 
than any oath she may take, is the 
pledge that is in the heart of every 
Army nurse . . . her unspoken and 
unshatterable pledge to the mothers, 
wives and sweethearts of our fight¬ 
ing men. Were she to put it into 
words, it might read like this: 

“I pledge to the women of Amer¬ 
ica that, insofar as it is within my 
strength to give, their boys will have 
the care that only a woman under¬ 
stands. I pledge that if kindness, 
care, skill and devotion will do it, 
the day of victory will find no 
woman’s heart scarred by secret 
sorrow.” 

The Army nurse is a soldier. She 
is not apt to admit that she carries 
this pledge with her but her record 
belies her casualness. The fifty- 
eight nurses imprisoned like moles 
in the rock tunnels of Corregidor 
worked endlessly to save one thou¬ 
sand patients imprisoned with them. 
Fifty-eight to care for a thousand! 
Where, if not from within, did they 
find their strength? It could not 
have been from the two meager 
meals a day allowed them ... it 
could not have been from the brack¬ 
ish water they had to drink . . . nor 
could it have been from the rays 
of sun they never saw. No. They 
had in mind the thoughts of other 
women . . . the women to whom 
these men belonged. 

Approaching the African coast 
during the African invasion an 
enemy torpedo slithered through the 
black water at two in the morning 
and plowed into one of the troop 
ships carrying soldiers and Army 
nurses. Hie stricken ship settled 
quickly. Lifeboats carried scores 
of wounded men and the Army 
nurses worked as calmly to help 
them and care for them as though 
they were in a white-walled hospi¬ 
tal! Exposure to the cold, whipping 
seas, the threat of attack and the 
broiling sun of the following day 
impeded but never halted their 
work. They were rescued that 
afternoon. 

Illustrating the mpral value of the 
Army nurse is the story of the air 
nurse who was landed on Guadal¬ 
canal to prepare soldiers for air- 
evacuation. As she stepped from 
the plane, soldiers, open-mouthed, 
bearded and begrimed, stared at her 
and could only whisper the words, 
“a woman!” A short time later, 


after she had prepared her patients, 
the transformation which her ap¬ 
pearance on the island had caused 
was nothing short of miraculous. As 
her plane left, she looked down on 
clean-shaven and pink-scrubbed 
faces and those fac^s wore genuine, 
100 per cent American grins of ap¬ 
preciation. Those boys had a new 
perspective on their job. The nurse 
had brought a touch of their homes 
to mud-filled slit-trenches! 

The Army nurse is sworn into 
service with the relative rank of a 
second lieutenant, a rank which was 
authorized deservedly for her by 
amendment of the National Defense 
Act in 1920. Before becoming a 
member of the Corps she must be 
a registered nurse between the ages 
of 21 and 45, a citizen of this coun¬ 
try or of an allied country, and she 
must meet specified mental and 
physical standards. Upon appoint¬ 
ment she receives a four-week 
course which directs her past train¬ 
ing and skill into military lines. 
Her courses include military cour¬ 
tesy, infantry drill, defense against 
chemical attack, military law and 
letters, safeguarding military infor¬ 
mation, ward management, Army 
organization, control of insect-borne 
diseases and oxygen therapy. She 
may take part in the optional infil¬ 
tration course in which she is pre¬ 
pared for the rigors of overseas duty 
by hiking with packs, scrambling 
under barbed wire beneath live 
machine-gun fire and gas-mask drill. 

Following her training, the Army 
nurse may be assigned to duty 
either in this country or overseas. 
She may serve in an evacuation 
hospital, on a hospital ship, on a 
plane or hospital train, at an air 
base or in a canvas tent behind the 
front. But no matter where she 
may be, ministering to the needs of 
our wounded and sick on every far- 
flung line of battle or at home, the 
Army nurse serves with courageous 
heart and healing hands. She de¬ 
serves the thanks and prayers of 
every American woman who has 
hung a blue service star in her 
heart. 

Camp Show 

A song and dance revue spiced 
with comedy entitled “What Next” 
is scheduled to be performed for the 
Military personnel and patients of 
Letterman in the recreation center 
on March 25th, free of charge. 


IN THE SPOTLIGHT 



PHYLLIS HOWARD JONES 
Red Cross Receptionist 

Detective story readers might call 
this the “Case of the Vanishing 
Smile” but the personnel of Letter- 
man are aware that the smile be¬ 
longed to Phyl Jones and Phyl has 
gone with it. 

Phyl Jones—or Mrs. Bradley T. 
Jones, if you must be formal—came 
to Letterman in December 1942. The 
war had been on for a year and few 
and far between were the smiles at 
the office of the Red Cross in our 
midst. All over the command there 
was so much to do every day that 
no one could expect the staff to go 
around grinning; none did. It was all 
grim business. Then along came 
“Phyl” and things began to change. 

She was the Receptionist—the lady 
to whom one first tells his tale of 
woe or whatnot—and not being a 
trained social worker she refrained 
from an evident mental survey on 
the spot. Instead she smiled. It sort 
of made one feel the organization 
was on his side. Made it easier to 
state the purpose of the appeal to 
the Red Cross. 

She became the unofficial “contact 
man” between the Red Cross and 
other departments of the hospital. 
The smile softened up nearly all of 
those who came within her orbit. 
Phyl was a girl who got things done; 
achievements which made her su¬ 
periors beam in self satisfaction 
while she never put in any claim for 
credit. Before long she had them all 
smiling. 

Last week Mrs. Bradley T. Jones 
resigned to accept employment in 
another field and when she left she 
took with her the best wishes of this 
command for success and content¬ 
ment in her new surroundings. 

Alas! The smile went with her. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Three furloughs were granted de¬ 
tachment members this week and 
Private Ralph D. Lechner received 
the first one with 10 days at home; 
Technician Fourth Grade Filbert J. 
Quiroz has seven days and Techni¬ 
cian Fifth Grade Frank Pumilia 
rated five days. 

* * * 

A welcome is extended Privates 
George H. Albertson and Benjamin 
Weitz, who joined the detachment 
this week. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Herman J. Gai working 
harder than usual in the Meat De¬ 
partment of the mess. 

* * * 

Sgt. Frank N. Wong having a 
hard time getting sleep these nights. 

* * * 

The broad smile on Sgt. Merle C. 
West since his basketball team 
soundly trounced the school team 
last week. 

• * • 

Cpl. Harry Brix back at work once 
more after spending some time in 
the hospital. 

* * * 

Sgt. Paul H. Struthers is now 
working on the wards after new 
change has gone into effect. 

* * * 

Cpl. Woodrow H. Schenebeck and 
Cpl. Joseph P. Sansone telling Cpl. 
Charles E. Hanley why a man has 
more money in his pockets after he 
gets married. 

* * * 

The new civilian messenger call¬ 
ing M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz “Professor 
Kuntz” thinking this was his right 
title. 

* * * 

Letterman with a press club of its 
own honorary members Sgts. Char¬ 
les Anthony, Edward J. Blythin, 
Robert Harrington, Charles Meyers 
and Sgt. Rosco J. Willey. 


INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-El most cordially invite Of¬ 
ficers to attend a dance at nine p.m. 
on March 25th, at the Temple House 
of the Synagogue, corner of Arguello 
Blvd. and Lake Street, San Fran¬ 
cisco. Junior hostesses will wel¬ 
come all who attend. 


ONE TOUCH OF GLAMOUR AND THE 
WHOLE SHOP GLEAMS—SO IT SEEMS 



Mrs. JEAN C. DONNELLY 
Recent addition to Occupational Therapy Staff. 


♦ * * 

“What we need around this jernt 
is a little dash of glamour.” The 
speaker was our Aunt Helen looking 
at the newly assignel quarters for the 
Occupational Therapy Department 
and the remark was not without jus¬ 
tification. The new O. T. shop had 
been the locale of the plumber, the 
electrician, and the carpenter. Per¬ 
haps the steamfitter would be 
slighted at our failure to mention 
him as a former tenant, so include 
him in too. 

Starting from scratch the aides did 
an excellent job of transforming the 
bamlike setting into something more 
suitable for their field of labor. It 
was not all done in a day but with 
the personal encouragement of the 
commanding general there vps not 
too long a lapse of time before the 
department was runing very smooth- 

ly- 

But there was still the need of a 
touch of glamour; a need that in¬ 
spired Aunt Helen’s remark as 
quoted above. Well, now we have the 
glamour and we think even our 
sainted aunt is content. And that 
makes it unanimous. 

A recent addition to the staff is 


* * * 

Mrs. Jean C. Donnelly, who despite 
the fact that she is married into the 
Navy, is considered an army asset in 
these parts. The young lady is a na¬ 
tive of Philadelphia and graduate 
of the Agnes Irwin school of that 
city. Her qualifications for Occupa¬ 
tional Therapy service were acquired 
at the Philadelphia School of Oc¬ 
cupational Therapy—an institution 
with a national reputation. 

On the completion of her course 
she took up matrimony for two years 
and then when hubby went off to the 
Seven Seas Mrs. Donnelly remem¬ 
bered she had a training that would 
make her helpful to the wounded. 
She was first assigned to Valley 
Forge General Hospital at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa., and came out to our hos¬ 
pital for an indoctrination course. 
She liked the.place so well that she 
joined our staff on a permanent basis 
and here she is. 

We know the Navy lieutenant who 
is Mr. Donnelly will be glad to know 
that the army can get along with a 
navy wife who has the qualities 
demonstrated by the dash of glamour 
Aunt Helen wanted for this jernt. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller, school 
supply sergeant, was rushed early 
this week to the hospital to undergo 
an emergency appendicitis operation. 
According to latest reports, he is 
coming along very nicely! 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. George C. Hoppel, com¬ 
pany clerk for the School detach¬ 
ment, was seen very busy all this 
week and part of last, arranging for 
the arrival of new students at the 
school. 

* * * 

Pvt. Robert B. Carson, a former 
student of the laboratory school, has 
now become a member of the Head¬ 
quarters, this organization. Pvt. Car- 
son was retained from the last grad¬ 
uating group and will perform the 
duties of an enlisted instructor in 
the laboratory school. Congratula¬ 
tions, Carson, and the best of luck 
to you. 

* * * 

Word was received this week from 
former members of this School who 
are now on Army transports all over 
the world. Cpl. Leo. C. Schutz, Jr., 
is with some task force somewhere 
in the Pacific waters; Pvt. William 
H. Henderson has made one trip 
across the Atlantic and is now on 
his second one; and Pvt. Irving Hal- 
man is still waiting for his ship to 
leave drydock. 

* * * 

Cpl. Harry C. Newstadt, enlisted 
instructor of the laboratory school, 
was transferred during the middle 
part of this week for Camp Rey¬ 
nolds, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Harris L. Hitt and T/4th 
Gr. Lawrence F. “Slim” Miller left 
on detached service this week to 
Nichols General Hospital, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky. Both enlisted men 
will visit their homes in the central 
states. 

* * * 

Other enlisted men of the School 
on detached service include T/4th 
Gr. Fred B. Hartzell, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the X-ray school, and 
Pvt. Edwin E. Nowak, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the dental school. Sgt. 
Hartzell will travel to Lawson Gen¬ 
eral Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia, and 
Pvt. Nowak will see Baxter General 
Hospital, Spokane, Washington. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 

Now that we have taken the of¬ 
fensive away from the Axis there 
may be a tendency on the part of 
some soldiers to overlook the rea¬ 
sons the Axis scheme for world 
domination. 

There are four big ideas upon 
which Germany has acted and which 
Japan has merely echoed and 
imitated. 

The first idea—the German (Ary¬ 
an) was a pure blooded race was 
an out and out invention. It has no 
foundation whatsoever in fact. But 
the National Socialists ballyhooed 
the idea and the mass of German 
people accepted it as truth. Ac¬ 
cordingly their leaders have de¬ 
clared that the strain must be kept 
pure. Ayran must breed only with 
Aryan to prevent the world being 
populated by “deformities, half man 
and half ape” (from Mein Kampf, 

p. 608). 

They have gone further and pro¬ 
claimed that “none but those of 
German blood, whatever their creed, 
may be members of the Nation. No 
Jew, therefore, may be a member 
of the Nation.” 

Moreover, these pure bloods were 
the superior race and, in all logic, 
all others must be inferior. The 
German was the Master, all others 
were to be subjects or slaves. 

The second German idea was—the 
state was all important and that the 
individual existed only to serve it. 
It was an old idea, but the Nazis 
dusted it off and made it look like 
new. All persons were subject to 
the orders of the State. 

And, the State was justified in 
using terror in unlimited amount to 
achieve its end. It was personified 
in the Fuhrer, whose henchmen in¬ 
sisted that, “the will of the people 
. . . can only be expressed through 
the Fuhrer” (from National Social¬ 
ism, p. 34) and devised the second 
commandment of* the Nazi Party 
Organization Book which reads “The 
Fuhrer is always Right.” 

He might have added the Labor 
Corps and the Army, as the ultimate 
destination of all German youth in 
the regimented Nazi state. But no 
mention is made of the family and 
its rights. The State is everything; 
the individual nothing. 

Ideas three and four will be pub¬ 
lished in next week’s “Why We 
Fight.” 


FIRST VETERAN OF KWAJALEIN ATOLL 
ARRIVES AT LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 



WILLIAM 

Sergeant, 

• * * 

The unusual distinction of having 
served on both the northern and 
southern fronts belongs to Sergeant 
William R. Jacobs of the United 
States Infantry. 

In the frozen north, Sergeant Ja¬ 
cobs was a scout for the famous 
Seventh Division, which was hon¬ 
ored in both the Aleutians and 
Marshall Islands. Going from the 
States to the Aleutians by subma¬ 
rine, he was one of the first Ameri¬ 
can troops to land on the Jap-held 
islands. Two days later the islands 
played one of their fantastic tricks 
on the troops, which was almost 
disastrous. Advancing against the 
enemy under cover of a heavy fog, 
the Americans were suddenly be¬ 
trayed to the enemy by the fog 
lifting. Immediately, the Japs turned 
every available weapons, including 
anti-aircraft guns against them, and 
the sky rained shrapnel. In spite 
of this barrage, the enemy was 
wiped out, and Sergeant Jacob came 
through the battle with frozen feet 
as his only casualty. 

After hospitalization in Anchorage, 
Alaska, he was returned to Attu for 
duty, and then transferred to Hono¬ 
lulu for five months of training. 

Following this training, the di- | 


P. JACOBS 

Infantry 

* * « 

vision was once again ordered into 
action, this time in the Marshall 
Islands. Here they made a beach¬ 
head in the Kwajalein group, under 
protection of a navy escort and a 
curtain of planes, and it was here 
that Sergeant Jacob was shot in the 
hip by a Jap sniper and was once 
again evacuated to Honolulu, this 
time for hospitalization. Three 
weeks later the Sergeant was flown 
to the States and entered Letterman 
as a patient. 

Sergeant Jacobs was born in Royal 
Oak, Michigan, and received his 
education at Bergholz, Ohio. Fin¬ 
ishing school, he worked in a glass 
textile factory in Newark, Ohio, 
where he remained until his enlist¬ 
ment in the army on April 10, 1941. 
He took his basic training in Camp 
Roberts, California, and followed 
that with five months on maneuvers 
after which he joined a scout com¬ 
pany in Fort Ord, California, and 
was sent overseas against the Nips. 

Sergeant Jacob, who wears the 
Purple Heart, is now a patient at 
Letterman Hospital, and one of the 
very few who have tales to tell of 
both the frozen north and humid 
south. 


MORE ABOUT 
GEN. SOMERVELL 


(Continued from Page One) 

of his unwounded men to warn the 
rest of the platoon against the trap, 
and to bring medical aid. 

The men remained in hiding until 
daylight, for two hours constantly 
raked by enemy fire, when they 
were rescued by another platoon of 
his troop. The quality and fury of 
Lieutenant Waybur’s resistance led 
the enemy to overestimate the 
strength of his force, and the re¬ 
maining tanks were abandoned at 
the approach of reinforcements and 
taken over oy our troops. 

On his return to the United 
States the lieutenant gave further 
evidence of his initiative. As he ex¬ 
pressed it: “With most of the com¬ 
petition no longer around, I just put 
on a little pressure and won the 
hand of my school day sweetheart.” 
And it is that romance which cul¬ 
minates this afternoon and the bride 
may truly say: “My liero.” 

Following the wedding ceremony 
there will be a reception at the Bo¬ 
hemian Club for relatives and 
friends of the young couple and then 
a honeymoon at an undisclosed lo¬ 
cation. 


MORE ABOUT 
EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page four) 

Dride and affection when he 
had won his wings. Here we 
go . . . 

I hope the seconds were too 
short for the boy's thoughts, 
spinning faster and faster, to 
dwell upon his "statistical un¬ 
importance." I hope the vil¬ 
lagers in France put some fall 
flowers on his grave, and had 
the Cure say a Mass for him. 

All "at the cost of only one 
American fighter plane." 

(Edwin A. Lahey, in "The 
Chicago Daily News") 

Red Army Names 
Two Chief Marshals 

Moscow (CNS)—The Supreme 
Soviet has appointed two new 
chief marshals in the Red Army, 
it was announced here recently. 
They are Marshal Alexander 
Alexandrovich Novikoff, named 
Air Chief Marshal, and Marshal 
Nikolai Nikolayevich Voronoff, 
named Artillery Chief Marshal. 
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Students of Mission 
High Bring Gifts in 
Green for Patrick's Day 

The patients of Letterman Hospital 
were again the recipients of surprise 
gifts from the Mission High School 
students—this time 125 packages 
wrapped and bound in green and 
white paper for the St. Patrick’s Day 
celebration. 

Mrs. Florence Milliken, member of 
the faculty and sponsor for the group 
of students who purchase and wrap 
the presents, delivered the boxes of 
gaily wrapped gifts, on the 16th of 
March with the aid of students; Eve¬ 
lyn Anderson, Anne Gilbert, Marcia 
Mardis and Dagmar Nyberg. 


MORE ABOUT 
LETTERMAN PATIENT 


(Continued from page one) 

vice of their country; but he that 
stands it now, deserves the love and 
thanks of man and woman. Tyranny, 
like hell, is not easily conquered; 
yet we have this consolation with 
us, that the harder the conflict, the 
more glorious the triumph.” 

Thus spoke Tom Paine. His words 
will give us consolation in our sor¬ 
row, strength to combat our weari¬ 
ness, courage to face each new, 
hard day till peace comes back to 
the world. 

To my troops, to the generals and 
the captains, the sergeants and the 
privates, and to all our civilian 
workers I say: “Well done.” In the 
year ahead we will strive for greater 
accomplishment. We can’t win the 
war on the assembly line or the 
supply line, but we can lose it there. 
The men who will win this war are 
the fighting men, in the air and in 
the mud. These are the men we 
serve. They will triumph in the 
end. It is our sacred duty and our 
high privilege to serve them. No 
matter what we give, no matter how 
we labor, we cannot approach their 
sacrifice. Their valor is a blazing 
torch to light our way. 

Yanks in England 
Get Hot Cakes Now 

England (CNS)—A group of 
GI welders have made it possible 
for soldiers stationed at a U. S. 
Army Depot here to have hot 
cakes for oreakfast, according to 
an Army release. 

The PRO hastened to add that 
the welders don’t make the 
griddle cakes. They just make the 
griddles from salvaged metal. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Long before you started to work here, this hospital entered 
the War Bond Campaign with the intention of enrolling all 
civilian employes in the Payroll Reservation Plan. A nation¬ 
wide goal was set and, in order to succeed, each organization 
was required to have 90 per cent of its employees invest 10 
per cent of their gross pay in War Bonds. For many months, 
we, at Letterman, struggled along. We fought valiantly 
but the best we could do, it seemed, was 76 per cent Par¬ 
ticipation and 8 per cent Investment. And so it went, month 
after month we turned in our War Bond report and it never 
varied more than 1 or 2 per cent and then came the Fourth 
War Loan Drive. This new drive was like a shot in the arm. 
It seemed that new life was injected into our Campaign. 
Applications began pouring in, first singly and then, as 
momentum grew, whole departments rose as one man and 
before the torrent had subsided, we were over the top. Our 
civilian employees came through with 92 per cent Participa¬ 
tion and 13 per cent Investment. 

And now it's up to you. The old timers did their part in 
attaining the goal. It is your job to see that we stay there, 
and there is but one way to accomplish this feat. You must 
invest in the Payroll Reservation Plan. Each non-participant 
is a drag on the rest and, should the number of non-partici¬ 
pants become too great, the result would be catastrophic. 
Our standing would be knocked out from under us and we 
would once again fall into the pitfall of mediocrity. Look 
around you, can you let your co-workers down???? 



Sad Sacks Back To 
Stride; Again Win 
Two Out of Three 

The Letterman Sad Sacks, still 
smiling, won two out of three games 
last Tuesday evening, when they met 
the Traveling League’s leading 
team—the 404 Sutter Street Lounge 
—at the Mission Bowl. 

The first game started out rather 
bad and they lost the game by 44 
points, but using the first game as a 
practice session because they were 
unable to bowl the usual “warm¬ 
up” frame, they shifted into high 
gear to take the next two sessions 
handily by eight points on the sec¬ 
ond game and 44 pins on the third. 

Thrill of the evening was in the 
second game when the Sad Sacks 
suddenly discovered they were trail¬ 
ing by 40 pins in the last frame, and 
the last two men on the team, Cor¬ 
poral Frank Marano and Master 
Sergeant Henry Kuntz, each shot the 
full limit of strikes and pulled the 
game out of the fire with an eight 
pin lead. 

First Sergeant Calvin Williams 
filled in on the Lounge team for 
Emmet who was unable to partici¬ 
pate, and though it was his second 
league competition—his scores of 
119, 184, 169 were good and show 
promise for the coming summer 
league he is planning to enter. 

Sergeant Kuntz was high Medic 
scorer for the night’s play with 598. 
Ten pins behind Sgt. Kuntz was 
Private Christian with a score of 
588. Sergeant Bob Davis, Corporal 
Marano and Sergeant Wilcox fol¬ 
lowed with 542, 530 and 512 scores 
respectively. 

Results of the night’s play were: 

LETTERMAN GEN’L HOSPITAL 
Wilcox 172 152 188 512 

Christian .,217 179 192 588 

Davis . 149 168 225 542 

Marano . 147 179 204 530 

Kuntz 176 222 200 598 

Total 861 900 1009 2770 

404 SUTTER STREET LOUNGE 

Lovstad . 170 181 183 534 

Emmett 172 172 172 516 

Baikie 171 142 165 478 

Evans 220 213 183 


Moeller 


Total 


626 

172 174 162 508 


905 892 865 2662 
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Lieut. Colonel ALMA T. SKOOG, A.N.C. 
Supervisor of Nursing activities for the 9th Service Command 
who will inspect at Letterman and nearby medical installa¬ 
tions during the coming week. 


Postage Rates to be 
Boosted as of Midnight 
This Date 

The postal provisions of the new 
revenue act will go into effect next 
Sunday (March 26) Postmaster Gen¬ 
eral Frank C. Walker has an¬ 
nounced. 

Postal employes of all the 50,000 
post offices, stations and branches 
have been informed of the following 
changes: 

The local rate will be increased 
from 2 cents an ounce to 3 cents an 
ounce. 

Domestic air mail rates will be 
increased from 6 cents an ounce to 
8 cents an ounce. The only excep¬ 
tion to this is that the rate on air 
mail to and from members of the 
armed forces stationed outside the 
continental United States, which is 
six cents a half ounce, remains un¬ 
changed. 

Parcel post packages will require 
at least 1 cent more postage. The 
new law requires that the increase 
be 1 cent or 3 per cent, whichever 
is greater. 

Money order rates will be in¬ 
creased as follows: One cent to $2.50, 
increased from 6 cents to 10 cents; 
$2.51 to $5, increased from 8 cents 
to 14 cents; $5.01 to $10, increased 
from 11 cents to 19 cents; $10.01 to 
$20, increased from 13 cents to 22 
cents; $20.01 to $40. increased from 
15 cents to 25 cents; $40.01 to $60, 
increased from 18 cents to 30 cents, 
$60.01 to $80, increased from 20 cents 
to 34 cents; $80.01 to $100, increased 
from 22 cents to 37 cents. 

Registered mail fees will be in¬ 
creased 33 1 /3 per cent, and addi¬ 
tional fees (surcharges) are in¬ 
creased 33 1/3 per cent. The fol¬ 
lowing are indemnity limitations and 
fee charges: Five dollars, from 15 
cents to 20 cents; $25, from 18 cents 


to 25 cents; $50, from 20 cents to 
25 cents; $75, from 25 cents to 35 
cents; $100, from 30 cents to 40 cents; 
$200, from 40 cents to 55 cents; $300, 
from 50 cents to 65 cents; $400, from 
60 cents to 80 cents; $500, from 70 
cents to 95 cents; $600, from 80 cents 
to $1.05; $700, from 85 cents to $1.15; 
$800, from 90 cents to $1.20; $900, 
from 95 cents to 1.25; $1000, from 
$1 to $1.35. 

Fees on insured and C.O.D. mail 


will be doubled. The fee for ser¬ 
vices in effecting delivery of C.O.D. 
mail upon terms different from those 
stipulated at time of mailing will be 
increased from 10 cents to 20 cents. 

Detailed tables of changes are 
being drafted to be inserted in the 
Postal Bulletin, which will be avail¬ 
able in all Post Offices Monday, 
March 27. 


Mary Livingstone 
Sends 300 Cartons 
Of Cigarettes to LGH 

Last Tuesday afternoon a gift in 
the form of cigarettes was delivered 
to the hospital for distribution 
among the patients from Mary 
Livingstone who in private life is 
Mrs. Jack Benny. Miss Livingstone 
had said she would send cigarettes 
to the patients and true to her word 
enough cigarettes for all patients— 
three hundred cartons—arrived. 

Nearly three weeks ago Jack 
Benny and his radio entourage of 
Many Livingstone, Don Wilson and 
Eddie Anderson—better known to 
radio and screen fans as “Rochester” 
staged an informal program for 
patients and hospital personnel in 
the recreation center at Letterman. 
Later they spent the afternoon visit¬ 
ing patients on the wards who had 
been unable to attend the program. 
All during the visit Miss Livingstone 
semed distracted about something 
and finally as the group was leaving 
and she bid the post chaplain good 
bye she said that she would certain¬ 
ly feel better if she could do some¬ 
thing for the patients—and did the 
chaplain think the patients might 
like cigarettes . . . 

The cigarettes arrived and the 
patients not only have the memory 
of a pleasant afternoon of entertain¬ 
ment and a visit from one of the 
most popular and highly paid radio 
and screen groups but a gift from a 
gracious actress and lady. 

As the men smoke the cigarettes 
that were given them to help make 
their comforts more complete and 
speed recovery many kind thoughts 
and unspoken words of thanks will 
go out to Mary Livingstone and the 
Jack Benny group for the unselfish 
manner in which they have given 
of their time, talents and money. 
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RADIO AND MOVING PICTURES PO ST'S BIG MORALE BOOSTERS 


High on the “must” list of Army 
policies is the development of ade¬ 
quate measures to insure excellent 
morale among its personnel. One 
medium which has been employed 
extensively in the past and which 
daily becomes more highly special¬ 
ized is the radio; and closely fol¬ 
lowing this is the moving picture. 

The importance of the radio and 
moving pictures as agents of propa¬ 
ganda were employed by the Nazis 
in the early “bloodless” conquests in 
Europe and billions of dollars were 
spent in developing this special 
phase of warfare. A good example 
of the importance of the radio alone 
was seen when France largely was 
subjugated by it before the Panzers 
ever arrived. Just as much as tanks 
or guns are weapons the radio and 
projection machine too are weapons 
and are now being used skillfully in 
carrying the fight to the enemy. 

The value from a morale and in¬ 
formative viewpoint of both radio 
and moving pictures has been real¬ 
ized at Letterman for several years 
and they have been developed stead¬ 
ily to a point which will reach near 
perfection soon. 

Recently a new projection room 
was constructed at the recreation 
center to better house the two mov¬ 
ing picure projectors and equip¬ 
ment. No longer is it necessary for 
the operator to squeeze past one 
machine to get to another for a 
switch over. When newer and bet¬ 
ter equipment—and possibly more of 
it—is necessary there will be 
ample room for it. In addition there 
is an adjoining room for storage. 
Not only the regular evening movies 
for patients and personnel can be 
handled more easily but the facili¬ 
ties for training films are better. 

Individual Hush-a-tone radio 
speakers are now installed at all 
bedsides for the patients throughout 
the hospital. The program is re¬ 
ceived at the radio room and trans¬ 
mitted to the wards from the radio 
panel. And though all patients may 
not agree with the sergeant in 
charge of the programs at least all 
patients can listen if they so desire. 

Plans are in progress to renovate 
and complete the entire radio sys¬ 
tem in the hospital. Recently 



'THE SHOW MUST GO ON' 

and Staff Sergeant Chancy D. Young is doing the job right so 
that the show does go on, in the new projection room. 



'MIKE-FRIGHT' 

doesn't seem to be troubling Technician Fifth Grade Paul L. 
Benkert during one of the local broadcasts for the hush-a- 
tone system. All patients can be contacted by means of this 
broadcasting system at the hospital. 


broadcasting intakes were added to 
the system—so that it is now possible 
for the Commanding General or Post 
Chaplain to deliver messages to the 
patients from their offices; and if 
there is special entertainment being 
conducted in the patio it can be 
broadcast to the bed paients who are 
unable to attend the broadcast. It 
is also possible to broadcast to the 
patients from the post chapel. At 
a future date the mess halls will be 
equipped with loud speakers— 
which will be a part of the system 
for messages or music to the men. 

Responsible for the operation of 
both the moving picture machines 
and radio system plus general re¬ 
pairs and upkeep of equipment of 
these departments are Staff Ser¬ 
geant Chauncey D. Young and 
Corporal Paul Benkert. From early 
morning until late at night—literally 
—these men spend on duty. Duty 
begins for them at 6:30 when the 
broadcasting system is turned on 
and ends at 10:30 when it is turned 
off for the night. And do they rest 
between these hours? — Besides 
choosing the programs for the day 
which will be relayed to the patients 
—Hush-a-tones must be repaired 
and distribution of them checked. 
The “robot bugler” over which all 
military calls are played comes un¬ 
der Sgt. Young’s jurisdiction. Not 
to speak of numerous calls of “Can 
you fix this?”—“Why won’t my radio 
play?—” 

With the large expenditure of 
time and money to obtain this 
equipment for the comfort of pa¬ 
tients and personnel at Letterman 
care should be exercised in handling 
it. As the Commanding General 
expressed it in an earlier notice— 
and it applies to all equipment— 
“The Hush-a-tone which enables 
you to listen to hospital broadcasts 
is a very valuable asset to the 
morale of this command. If ren¬ 
dered unfit for use by carelessness 
or deliberate misuse, it cannot be 
replaced. If you enjoy the radio 
broadcast remember that those who 
will later be patients will also enjoy 
it if you are careful with your Hush- 
a-tone. It is worth more than its 
weight in gold.” 
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NEW ORIENTATION CENTER ESTABLISHED IN POST LIBRARY 


* * 


* • 


Considerable interest is being 
shown by patients and personnel in 
the newly established orientation 
center in the Library which features 
a large display map of the Pacific 
and Far East war fronts. 

Dotted with numerous flags, 
planes, ships, tanks, men, bomb- 
bursts, and invasion arrows, and 
showing the current Allied penetra¬ 
tion of Jap-held territory by a bright 
red marking tape, the map offers an 
overall view of the Pacific theater 
of war in an interesting manner. 

A daily war news summary direct 
from the NBC teletype service is 
posted beside the map to inform 
the readers of the latest war devel¬ 
opments. Colored ribbons run from 
the news item directly to the corres¬ 
ponding battle area, thus giving 
readers an immediate connection 
between the two. 

Changes on the map are made each 
day by Lieut. Frank E. Fochek, 
Orientation officer, according to the 
daily war news summary and other 
sources of information. A chart of 
the map symbols used gives the 
readers an explanation of each 
marking. 



On the opposite side of the map 
display is a weekly file of large 
newsmaps which offer a pictorial 
review of the past week’s war activ 
ities on all fronts, on the ofverse 
side and an interesting display of 
maps, or enemy uniforms, or war 
pictures, or equipment, or the like 
on the reverse side. 

To further assist those interested 
in getting additional orientation 
knowledge, various books and pocket 
guides are available on the orienta¬ 
tion book shelf. Among this fine 
reading material are “The War In 
Outline,” “The Battle Is the Pay¬ 
off,” “Hitler’s Second Army,” “A 
History of the War,” “The Jap Sol¬ 
dier,” and “Psychology for the 
Fighting Man.” 

As a matter of clarification, orien¬ 
tation is nothing more or less than 
the dissemination of facts and in¬ 
formation to the soldier in such a 
manner as to build what may be 
termed “mental fitness for combat.” 
The best soldier, other things being 
equal, is the one who is properly 
oriented. 

In addition to orinetation assimi¬ 
lation, another type of educational 
presentation is provided for the in¬ 
dividual development of the soldier. 


OVERSEAS VETERANS 

refight some of the battles in the South-Pacific war area in front of the large news map bulle¬ 
tin board in the library. 


An off-duty educational program 
has been organized by the Morale 
Services Branch for the patients and 
military personnel who are inter¬ 
ested in furthering their education 
during their spare time. 

At present, a Spanish language 
class for patients is in session three 
times a week in the Recreation 
Center. A class in German is also 
planned. 

For personnel, a German class now 
meets twice a week at the Service 
Club with thirty-five students en¬ 
rolled. A Spanish language class 
will open Monday, 27 March. Appli¬ 
cations for enrollment may be made 
with the Morale Services Branch, 
Room 313. 

Instructions in business, scientific, 
technical, mechanical, industrial, 
liberal arts and engineering fields 


Pottery Fons Will 
Have Time to Kiln 
At Our O. T. Shop 

With the acquisition of a new pot¬ 
tery turning wheel and kiln the Oc¬ 
cupational Therapy department has 
obtained the services of Mr. L. Jala- 
novich, pottery master-craftsman 


Beckley, W. Va. (CNS) —Ar¬ 
rested here as a phony “apple¬ 
sauce and preserve tester,” a local 
resident admitted to police that 
he went from door to door in this 
district, testing the preserves of 
housewives. He would then de¬ 
clare the preserves too sweet— a 
violation of rationing rules—and 
collect $25 to guarantee the house¬ 
wives’ appearances in court, he 
admitted. 


. . . anything from accounting to 
welding ... or anything from gram¬ 
mar school to university courses . . . 
are available through the Armed 
Forces Institute Courses. 

These courses are open to all mili¬ 
tary personnel. Sample texts are on 
display at the Library and Morale 
Services office. Complete informa¬ 
tion will be gladly given by the 
Morale Services Branch. 


who will conduct classes in Ceramics 
every Thursday evening at 7:00 p.m. 
The invitation to attend these classes 
is extended to all patients and hos¬ 
pital personnel. 

Private Richard J. Magin, also an 
expert in Ceramics and the Arts and 
at present Ceramics instructor in the 
Occupational Therapy department 
will be on hand to assist Mr. Jala- 
novich. He will also assist hospital 
personnel during the week in this 
art work. 
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Congratulations are in order for 
the two new captains among the 
supervisors on the staff. Twin bars 
were authorized on Monday for Cap¬ 
tain Gladys Crosno and Captain Ruth 


Major Lemuel R. Williams return¬ 
ing from Bay Meadows with a smile. 
The guessing was good. 

• • • 

Lieut. Ralph Pinelli back from 


Wagner. Both are among the real I Berkeley and willing to talk baseball 


EDITORIAL 

First at chow, first in pay 
line and first to get out of work 
—that is ample description to 
single out a goldbricker any¬ 
where. It's a far cry from the 
description of that model Am¬ 
erican, George Washington, 
"First in war, first in peace and 
first in the hearts of his coun¬ 
trymen." 

The goldbricker may be just 
plain lazy, we feel sorry for him. 
It must be a bad feeling not to 
have enough ambition to want 
to do your own job when you 
realize full well the war is as 
Sherman described it. 

But the goldbricker is more 
likely to be indifferent and fig¬ 
ures that there is always some 
poor sucker who doesn't buck 
too much when he is forced to 
carry someone else's load along 
with his own. It's fortunate for 
the armed services that Ameri¬ 
ca is chuck-full of "poor suck¬ 
ers" who are more than willing 
to do their own share in order 
to help win this war. 

Perhaps the goldbricker 
doesn't realize that he should 
not be permitted to call him 
self an American. Anyone who 
is traitorous enough to deliber¬ 
ately dodge work when his job, 
regardless how minute it seems, 
is a cog in the wheel that will 
eventually grind out victory for 
the Allied powers is certainly 
not an American. 


old timers’* at Letterman. 

Major Edna D. Umbach, Principal 
Chief Nurse at Valley Forge General 
Hospital in Phoenixville, Penna., 
writes in to tell how she keeps up 

with reading the FOGHORN each j the ardors of camp life, 
week. 

2nd Lieut. Lillian C. Girarde an¬ 
nounces that her “Henry” has com¬ 
pleted the reconditioning course and 
now makes up to ten miles per hour. 

She could do nothing about new 
tires for the ancient vehicle that 
rivals Jack Benny’s Maxwell. 

Miss Hazel Cumre wants to know 
why the “head man” in the clerical 
office dees not get a mention in this 
column. No reason now. 

1st Lieut. Ruth M. Valleskey has 
not retired; just having a tour of the 
night duty we all get from time to 
time. 

Query: What Second Lieutenant is 
buying captain’s tars for whom over¬ 
seas? 

Is seven a lucky number? Ask 
Lieuts. Myrtle Edison, Barbara 
Hauck, Lois Mikesell, Ema Seegel- 
ken, Jean Evans, Anna M. Ghormley, 
and Marie V. Sorrell will soon find 
out when they get an APO number. 

2nd Lieut. Lorraine McKenna is 
spending these days on Ward B-l 


with anyone calling at the Patients’ 
Detachment office. 

* * • 

Sgt. Lew Villa tracing and re¬ 
tracing these days to recover from 


Captain Chas. M. Taylor introduc¬ 
ing the new Mrs. Taylor to the rou¬ 
tine of the P. X. Grill. Something 
every army wife must learn. 

* * * 

Sgt. August (Gus) Piette taking 
his furlough in time to spend his 
free moments at Hillsdale for the 
opening day. 

* * * 

Tech. Sgt. Janies C. Strickland 
also feeling the pinch of the man¬ 
power shortage when women report 
for duty as his assistants. 

• • • 

Pvt. Walter G. McMullin looking 
forward to his appearance on the 
“Ginny” Simms program on Tues¬ 
day evening next. Pvt. Larry Fort¬ 
ner may get a mention on the same 
show. 

* * • 

Staff Sgt. George Devine back at 
the garage for “job training” while 
he awaits the call for “over there.” 

* • * 

Cpl. Gordon Lockwood turning 
out to be a musician with the new 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, March 12, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


SYMPATHY 

The sympathy of the command is 
extended to Colonel and Mrs. Lester 
C. Ogg on the death of Mrs. Hillicr, 
mother of Mrs. Ogg, which occurred 
on Tuesday of this week. 


ARRIVAL 

Announcement is made of the ar¬ 
rival of Anne Marie in the family 
of Pvt. and Mrs. John O. Trodden 
on March 10, weighing 8 lbs. 2 oz. 
Mrs. Trodden is the former Anne 
Leahy, one time queen of the copy 
desk in the Foghorn sanctum. 


warming up for the coming of the J dance orchestra now being organized 
cadet nurses. I at Letterman. 


THE STORK WAS 


To Captain and Mrs. Cornelius B. 
Marsh, a baby boy, Cornelius Brad¬ 
ford, born March 8th, weight seven 
pounds four ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Joseph S. 
Morrison, a baby girl, Frances 
Louise, born March 9th, weight six 
pounds six ounces, 

To Technician Fourth Grade and 
Mrs. George F. Birkett, a baby boy, 


Ronald Eugene, bom March 11th, 
The goldbricker should join weight eigth pounds, 
hands With the AWOL as sol-! To Captain and Mrs. Alvin T. 
diers, no, not as soldiers nor Le vy> a ba by boy, John Sanford, 
men, just as human beinjs that born March 12th, weight six pounds 
have given aid to Hitler and fifteen ounces. 


Tojo. 


—Midpacifican 


| To Private and Mrs. Ernest D. 
I Hudson, a baby girl, Dorotha Eva, 


HERE 

weight 


bom March 7 th, 
pounds two ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Joseph Nick¬ 
erson, a baby girl, Kathleen Slaton, 
born M^rch 17th, weight eight 
pounds three ounces. 

To Sgt. and Mrs. Ronato A. Mas- 
sei, a baby boy, Robert Joseph, born 
March 18th, weight eight pounds two 
ounces. 

To 2nd Lieut, and Mrs. John V. 
Brenner, a baby girl, Suzanne, born 
March 19th, weight seven pounds 
nine ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Walter M. 
Hughes, a baby boy, Walter Michael, 
born March 20th, weight six pounds 
four ounces. 


INVITATION 

The Women’‘s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-EL cordially invites Junior 
Officers to a spring dance to be 
given in the Temple House of the 
Synagogue, Saturday night, March 
25th at 9 p.m., comer of Arguello 
Blvd. and Lake Street. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome the guests. 

A TREAT 

Miss Barbara Scully, currently 
singing the lead in “Blossom Time” 
now playing at the Curran Theater, 
will entertain the patients at Let¬ 
terman General Hospital on Tues¬ 
day, March 28, at 2:00 in the Recrea¬ 
tion Center. 

Dying of Mortar Wound, 
Bushemi Wanted Camera 

Eniwetok (CNS)—“What hap- 
pened to my camera?” asked Sgt. 
John Bushemi, YANK photo¬ 
grapher, after he was hit by a 
blast of Jap mortar fire during 
the invasion of Eniwetok Atoll. 

Three hours later, Bushemi 
was dead; the first YANK cor¬ 
respondent to be killed in action. 

Bushemi received his basic 
training at Ft. Bragg, N. C., and 
was one of the first enlisted men 
assigned to the staff of the Armv 
Weekly. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



KARL L. KAFFLEN 
Private, Medical Department 


Another soldier to come from the 
“apple” state of Washington is Pri¬ 
vate Karl L. Kafflen, who is our 
candidate for Buck of the Week. 


Pvt. Kafflen was born in Spokane 
on February 13th, 1925 and spent 
the rest of his life before entering 
the armed forces in the vicinity of 
this city. He attended the North 
Central High School here and fol¬ 
lowed the field of Sociology prepara¬ 
tory to entering college. His plans 
for a higher education were to 
ultimately prepare him for the 
Diplomatic Service. While in school 
he also was active in music and 
played the violin in the school or¬ 
chestra as well as being a member 
of the Spokane High School sym¬ 
phony orchestra. 

After graduating from high school 
on May 31st, 1943, he was immedi¬ 
ately drafted into the army. He was 
inducted on June 26th and was first 
sent to Fort Douglas, Utah, where he 
spent the next three months at¬ 
tached to the Quartermaster Corps. 
He was then sent to Boise Barracks 
in Idaho where he was given his 
basic training as a Medic and he 
remained there for the following 
two months. Upon completion of 
this course of training he was sent 
to Letterman and was assigned first 
to the Surgical Technicians school 
for three months. After graduating 
from this school he was assigned to 
the wards for duty and is now work¬ 
ing on Ward No. 2. 

Pvt. Kafflen’s future plans include 
a “back to college” movement when j 
he is released from the army. He I 
also hopes to further his music , 
education as a hobby. j 


OUR ARMY NURSES GET AROUND—BUT 
FAST TO FULFIL DUTIES AT FRONT 


The big noses of the big German 
field guns have become jwt a part 
o fthe scenery to small pt)Vpa of 
Army nurses who are working close 
to the front, as the inch*by -inch 
fighting for Rome oontlnuta. 

“Auxiliary surgical onif*' is the 
name by which such gran pa of doc¬ 
tors, enlisted medical oorpnmari and 
nurses are known in the Snrgaon 
General’s Table of Orgaaifttfcm. 
“The men and women who snvad my 
life” is the designation that grateful 
wounded soldiers have given them. 

This is the way the unit weeks. 
It pitches its tent right in the min 
and mud of an Italian battlefiflArf. 
On that tent is carried the big rad 
cross that, it is hoped, will proteat It 
from enemy bombing and shellk&g. 
Inside those sodden canvas walls, 
Army surgeons and nurses battle 
for the lives of battered men. This 
one’s arm has been shot off; that 
one's legs have been torn by dia¬ 
bolical enemy mines; another's eye 
has been shut forever by ack-ack 
particles; another’s abdomen has 
been ripped open by a bomb frag¬ 
ment. All are injured fighters who 
have to be patched up and given 
emergency operations or treatments 
before a ride back to permanent 
hospitals can be risked. 

In one such emergency tent, 
operating ten miles behind the front 
lines, three platoons of six nurses 
each are assisting surgeons in adapt¬ 
ing techniques and procedures to 
meet the desperate situation. They 
work in shifts of eight hours on, 
eight hours off, but in emergencies 
the schedule is disregarded. And 
this front-line job is full of emer¬ 
gencies—blood transfusions, sulfa 
drugs, saline or glucose intraven- 
ouses, injections of morphine to 


J deaden the pain and slow down the 
pulse, and delicate operations. 

Several of these platoons, who 
j have been living like front-line sol- 
I diers eating C rations, sleeping on 
Army cots, wearing O.D.’s, include 
Army nurses who have been over¬ 
seas only two or three months but 
who have quickly settled into the 
dangerous routine. Among them are 
Lieutenants Elizabeth Ann Curran, 
Virginia Marie Gossett, Margaret 
Joanne Whitton, Helen Hazel Chase, 
Virginia Monica Brychel, Rita Vir¬ 
ginia Rourke, all of Chicago; Jenny 
Walter, Scranton, Pa.; Rita Bernier, 
Marietta, Ohio; and Elaine Roe, 
While Water, Wix. 

Another group of front-line nurses 
wm lucky enough to have the use 
•f a real hospital building during the 
firal days of the invasion. Ordered 
Id the Naples sector, this American 
collecting unit was offered sanctuary 
in the modern 1,400-bed institution 
which the Fascists had built to com¬ 
memorate the founding of their 
party. The Sisters of Malta, who 
were in charge, had successively 
received wounded soldiers of all 
j nationalities: first, Italians, then 
Germans, then Britishers. Would 
| the American signors and the sig- 
j norinas like to set up their operating 
| room inside? 

Thus for the first time since the 
; days of peace, the unit with its two 
surgical teams was permitted to 
j work with all the conveniences of 
I home;“no shadow” lighting for their 
• surgery, steam-pressure sterilizing 
I vats, dust-proof bandage cabinets 
and white wash basins for the scrub- 
\ bing up. 

(By Ruth Young White—The Red 


Cross Courier.) 



ITALIAN MUD 


ON THE SPOT 



DONALD R. FROST 
Private, Medical Corps 

Our candidate for this column this 
week is Private Donald R. Frost, 
Medical Corps who was bom in 
Abercorn, Quebec, Canada on the 
27th of May 1913. 

He lived in this town for the next 
thirteen years when his parents de¬ 
cided to leave Canada and enter 
the States. They then settled in 
Hyde Park, Vermont, where he at¬ 
tended the Lamoille Central Aca¬ 
demy and took a general course. He 
also played on the school basketball 
and baseball teams. After gradu¬ 
ating from school he spent the next 
two years working on his father’s 
farm and then he decided to return 
to school to study business admin¬ 
istration which he took for the fol¬ 
lowing two years at Bay Path 
Institute in Springfield, Massachu¬ 
setts. After completing his school¬ 
ing he went to work for a lumber 
company first in the office and later 
as a salesman. He spent the next 
four and a half years with this firm 
and while working there he attended 
the North Eastern University in the 
evenings where he studied engineer¬ 
ing and business, for two years. He 
again changed employers when he 
went to work for Westinghouse 
Electric Company as a Production 
Expeditor. 

However the happiest moment in 
his life says Pvt. Frost happened to 
him on March 1st, 1941, when he 
was married and he is now a proud 
father of a baby daughter. 

He was drafted into the army on 
September 2, 1943, and was first 
sent to induction center at Fort 
Devins, Massachusetts and from 
there he was sent to Camp Berkeley, 
Texas where he took his basic and 
field training with the medical corps. 

After finishing basic he was sent 
here to Letterman where he was 
attending the Surgical Technician 
school before he became ill. 
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MAJOR LESLIE D. SNYDER HAS EVERY 
THING UNDER CONTROL HERE AT LGH 



LESLIE D. SNYDER 
Major, Medical Administrative Corps 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

To Corporal Ellsworth D. Dickens, 
Technician Fifth Grade Hjalmer C. 
Nelson, and Privates Relph S. Bram- 
lett and William C. Adamic a wel¬ 
come is extended. They joined the 

detachment during the week. 

* • * 

Private Edward M. Schorn Jr. re¬ 
ceived a five-day furlough, Techni¬ 
cian Fourth Grade Carrol M. Dijk- 
stra a ten-day furlough and Private 
Fred Whitt a twenty-one day fur¬ 
lough. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Donald Allison taking up 
art—in addition to his other duties 
—and learning that stencils do not 

allow mistakes. 

* * * 

T/5th Gr. William Collins de¬ 
veloping a “news nose” in the east 
hospital. 

* * * 

Sgt. William Schlichter making 
suggestions for a change in the front 
page of the FOG HORN. 

m 9 9 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein and Cpl. 
Gordon Lockwood out shopping for 
musical instruments for a hospital 
orchestra with the blessings of the 
Special Service Officer. 

* * • 

The good time enjoyed by detach¬ 
ment members at the last company 
dance. 

• • • 

S/Sgt. Rosco J. Willey paying for 
sleep at the rate of one dollar an 
hour. 

* * * 

T/Sgt. Ernest Brensel proving to 
be surprisingly fast on his feet for 

a big man during baseball practice. 

• • • 

Sgt. Lou D. Slott claiming that 
his present sojourn in Ward F-2 is 
not to be classified as gold bricking. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz doing “right 
well’ by himself in the city bowling 
tournament. 

* * • 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox believ¬ 
ing that “if a job is worth doing it 
is worth doing well” and proving it 
with the work he turns out in the 
machine shop. 

9 9 • 

Pvt. Harry Agruss with a sense of 
humor as expansive as he is. 


The title of “Control Officer” is 
something new to the army and 
savors much of the civilian element 
predominating these days, but at 
least it is an “old army” man who 
holds the title in this command. 
Major Leslie D. Snyder began his 
military career thirty years ago 
come May 15 and his service has 
been replete with incidents to indi¬ 
cate that the army acquired an asset 
when he took the first oath of en¬ 
listment. 

The major was born in Cherry 
Valley, New York. He did not say 
when and the interviewer failed to 
press the question. Less than a 
year after he enlisted his name was 
on the roster of the Mexican Puni- 
tixe Expedition where he served un-* 
der General Pershing. A brief respite 
of peacetime soldiering followed 
before he went to France in April, 
1918. There was very little peace in 
the next eight months as he partici¬ 
pated in the Aisne, Champagne- 
Mame, Aisne-Mame, St. Mihiel, 
Meuse-Argonne, and Chateau Thier¬ 
ry battles. 


Major Snyder is the kind of mili¬ 
tary man who believes in action. 
That was well demonstrated one 
night on the road to Malancourt. 
His outfit was drawn up awaiting 
orders. About one o’clock in the 
morning he heard the bursting of 
many shells and bombs about half 
a mile away. He knew that such 
heavy shelling meant casualties, and 
not needed with his own group at 
the time, he moved forward on his 
own initiative. An Engineer train 
was under fire, but “with utter dis¬ 
regard for his own safety”—to use 
the words of the official record—he 
rushed into the shell fire and applied 
first aid to a sergeant and private 
who were badly wounded. For that 
night’s deed he was awarded the 
Silver Star for gallantry in action. 
The Croix de Guerre came later for 
bravery in the Aisne-Marne offen¬ 
sive. 

Back again to the piping times of 
peace the major resumed his career 
as a soldier. In 1925 he was ap¬ 
pointed a permanent Master Ser¬ 
geant at the age of 32—the youngest 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

Among the enlisted men of the 
School to return from detached ser¬ 
vice this week are S/Sgt. William L. 
Vandewater, T/4th Gr. Paul W. 
Baran, Pvt. Louis H. Carrier. All 
reported having a good time at home 
visiting friends and relatives. 

T/5th Gr. Rexford D. La Femier, 
enlisted instructor of the surgical 
school, was taken to the hospital 
early this veek for an emergency 
appendectomy. 

Interesting to see—various stu¬ 
dents of the School detachment try¬ 
ing to make bed check at the last 
few moments and breaking all 
existing speed records in hitting the 
sack. 

Cpl. Edwin C. Lanceit, the “Little 
Corporal,” was nearly in a state of 
prostration the other day. He was 
lying on his bunk reading some 
fantastic part of a horror story when 
someone stuck a hand through the 
open window and grabbed him by 
the wrist. 

Pvt. Howard S. May, assistant in 
the charge of quarters office, has 
been noticed bucking for a certain 
job at School headquarters. 

Have you seen the latest girl 
friends of S/Sgts. Benjamin T. She- 
doudy and “Smiling Jack” Jason 
Hervin? We have learned from 
authoritative sources that both of 
these soldiers are more than a little 
interested. 


man to hold that high rating. In 
1938 he was appointed a Warrant 
Officer in the Regular Army. 

With war in the offing again the 
ability of Major Snyder was recog¬ 
nized in his appointment as 1st 
Lieut., M.A.C., six months later he 
became a Captain and on October 
17, 1942, he donned the golden leaves 
of a major. He has been at Letter- 
man since November 1942 as Direc¬ 
tor of the Personnel Division. 

With his new designation as 
“Control Officer” he is really the 
business manager for the command 
and everything pertaining to per¬ 
sonnel and administration of this 
enterprise comes within his purview. 
Notwithstanding his ability and his 
broad experience there is still a 
problem that has him licked to date 
—he is an inveterate smoker and 
wants to cut down on the number 
of cigars burned up daily. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 

In last week’s column, the first 
two ideas behind Germany’s plans 
for world domination, (1) “The idea 
of race,” and (2) “The idea that the 
state is all important,” were dis¬ 
cussed. 

Now we will take up ideas three 
and four which complete the four 
big ideas upon which Germany and 
her allies have acted to make slaves 
out of us. 

The third big idea of the Ger¬ 
mans grows out of the first and 
second. Among its other rights the 
master race has the right to living 
space . . . Lebensraum. 

If the master decides he needs 
more space in which to live, it is 
his right to grab it, no matter who 
holds it, no matter how long the 
other fellow has held it. 

For the other fellow is inevitably 
an inferior, possessed of no real 
rights, fit only to slave for the 
master. 

No wonder the fourth idea is 
closely tied in with the third. The 
master race, whose will the Fuhrer 
expresses, is entitled to dominion in 
Europe and in the world. 

Of this the Germans said little, 
for their foreign propaganda plan 
was clear in their minds. “By pro¬ 
paganda . . . even heaven can be 
palmed off on a people as hell, and 
. . . the most wretched life as Para¬ 
dise.” (From Mein Kampf, p. 379.) 

Therefore Hitler, anxious to lull 
the democracies into a false sense 
of security, constantly repeated such 
phrases as “The German people have 
no thought of invading any country.” 
(Hitler’s speech 17 May 1933.) 

But propaganda at home was a 
horse of another color. Phrases such 
as the German “right of mastery,” 
Germany will either be a world 
power or will not be at all” and 
“Germany, mistress of the world,” 
(Mein Kampf, p. 599, 950) are scat¬ 
tered through all his writings and 
speeches. 

Even more influential in its effect 
on the German mind was the Horst 
Wessel song . . . the marching song 
of Hitler Youth, of the Nazi party 
and of German armies . . . “Today 
we own Germany, tomorrow the 
whole world.” 

By such talk and such singing 
Germans were convinced, not mere¬ 
ly that they had the right to domi¬ 
nate the European world . . . which 
is bad enough . . . but that, under 
their Fuhrer’s direction, they would I 
be lords of all creation. 


ARTISTIC INTERIORS ARE THE WORK 
OF OUR COMPETENT BRUSH WIELDER 



Mrs. PHILIP VON LUBKEN, 
Medical Illustrator 


Those who have seen the fine, 
delicately wrought, and craftsman¬ 
like medical drawings that come 
from Letterman Hospital will be 
interested to know it is the work of 
a young lady whose professional 
name is Gregg Moris, but who is 
officially known at the hospital as 
Mrs. Philip Von Lubken. 

Mrs. Von Lubken, who is small, 
fragile and dainty, manages to make 
a drawing of a liver as attractive as 
a Marie Lurencin painting. Since 
December 1, 1943, from her little 
studio room, adjoining the bandage 
room, she has quietly and compe¬ 
tently turned out work that plays 
an important part in the case his¬ 
tories of the patients, that serves to 
illustrate medical articles, and is in 
some cases preserved for future 
research. 

Mrs. Von Lubken received her 
training under Ralph Sweet, at the 
University of California Medical 
School. Always interested in medi¬ 
cal work, she found the combination 
of her ability as an artist and her 
acuteness of observation formed a 
perfect combination for a medical 
artist. Letterman Hospital offers 
tremendous scope for her work, and 
the constant discovery of new and 
better methods of surgical treatment 


prevents any possibility of interest 
becoming dulled. Most fascinating 
of subjects for medical drawing, Mrs. 
Von Lubken finds, are orthopedic 
and plastic cases. Some of this work 
she does from the patients directly, 
and some are a combination of 
sketches from life and photographs. 

Medical art is a comparatively 
recent development for the little ar¬ 
tist. Bom in Seattle, Washington, 
she was an art major and science 
minor at the University of Wash¬ 
ington. After the University, she 
decided to follow commercial art as 
a career, and went to the Chicago Art 
Institute in Chicago, Illinois, where 
she studied while she did free-lance 
work in the commercial field. Then 
for a time she returned to the west 
coast where she did free-lance ad¬ 
vertising drawing in Oakland and 
San Francisco. This work was in¬ 
terrupted by her marriage to Mr. 
Von Lubken, in Stanford, California. 
The couple toured Europe together, 
taking a leisurely trip through Por¬ 
tugal, the Azores, Italy, England, 
Austria, France, Switzerland, and 
the northern countries. It was after 
her return to the States that Mrs. 
Von Lubken found he real metier 
in medical art, in which she has 
continued ever since. 


Soldiers to Get 
Job Priority in 
Civil Service 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

Servicemen and women honor¬ 
ably discharged from the armed 
fprces are going to ride the in¬ 
side track when appointments to 
jobs in the executive branch of 
the Federal Government are 
made, the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission has disclosed. 

Servicemen are entitled by law 
to preference in Federal appoint¬ 
ments through the Civil Service 
system, according to the commis¬ 
sion. Here are some of the breaks 
they get: 

They are given five points in 
addition to their earned rating in 
civil service examinations. There¬ 
fore, in written examinations 
they need earn a rating of only 
65 in order to attain eligibility. 
Non-veterans must achieve a rat¬ 
ing of 70. 

Ten points are added to the 
earned ratings of disabled veter¬ 
ans or those who are over 55 
years old and because of disabil¬ 
ity are entitled to pension or 
compensation. Ten points are also 
added to the ratings of the 
widows of veterans and to the 
ratings of the wives of those dis¬ 
abled veterans, whose disability 
prevents them from being em¬ 
ployed in jobs in line with their 
former occupations. Ten point 
veterans need earn a rating of 
only 60 per cent in written exam¬ 
inations. 

Servicemen are examined with¬ 
out regard to height, weight and 
age requirements, except for such 
positions as guard, policeman and 
fireman. Physical requirements 
may be waived entirely for dis¬ 
abled veterans in some cases. 

They are appointed to Federal 
positions without regard to the 
apportionment rule, which pro¬ 
vides that appointments to the 
departments in Washington shall 
be apportioned among the states 
and territories according to pop¬ 
ulation. 

Servicemen are given the privi¬ 
lege of filing applications for ex¬ 
aminations which have closed but 
for which lists of eligibles exist 
or are about to be established. 
Such examinations are called “re¬ 
opened” examinations. 

In order to establish his right 
to this preference, the veteran 
should file with his application for 
Federal employment the com¬ 
mission’s preference form—Form 
14—and acceptable proof of his 
honorable discharge, the com¬ 
mission has announced. 


Union, N. J. (CNS)—This sign 
hangs in the window of Draft 
Board 2 of Union County, which 
has to meet its quota somehow: 
“Help wanted, male. Clothing, 
maintenance and $50 monthly. 
Job not permanent. Apply with¬ 
in.* 
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DEBLOIS 


WARMIN' 


I 


One of the least glamorous jobs 
in the war is being done quietly 
and efficiently by one of the least 
glamorous and most conscientious 
men in the United States Army. 

The job is bossing a bunch of 
longshoremen at the Army’s huge 
freight depot in Brooklyn. And 
the man is Capt. James J. Brad- 
dock— “Plain James” Braddock, 
former heavyweight champion of 
the world. 

Braddock is right at home out 
there on Pier Six. He was a long¬ 
shoreman there himself not so 
very long ago, when Joe Gould 
got him a match with Corn Grif¬ 
fin, an up-and-coming young 
heavyweight, on the preliminaiy 
card to the world’s championship 
bout between Primo Camera and 
Max Baer in Madison Square 
Garden Bowl. 

Braddock was an old man, as 
fighters go, and when the Corn 
dumped him in the very first 
round, ringsiders thought he was 
through. But “Plain James” 
climbed back on his feet and in 
a couple of rounds he had stif¬ 
fened the Corn. 

He was back in the Bowl a year 
later, winning the heavyweight 
title from Baer in one of the 
ring’s biggest upsets. Sports writ¬ 
ers called him the Cinderella Man 
then and wrote a lot of copy 
about his long climb from Pier 
Six to the Top. But they gradu¬ 
ally forgot about Jim after Joe 
Louis knocked him out in Chi¬ 
cago and took his title away. 

Now Braddock is back on Pier 
Six. He’s the boss over there, the 
unglamorous boss of an unglam- 
orous job, and because he knows 
his business, he gets the job done. 
Come to think of it, that’s just 
the way he worked in the ring, 
conscientiously, methodically, 
thoroughly — and without any 
flim-flam at all. 

Gerry LeVan, sparkplug scoot¬ 
er back of Princeton’s great foot¬ 
ball teams of 1933, ’34 and ’35, is 
back again at Old Nassau—as a 
Naval V-5 student. 

Sammy Byrd, once Babe Ruth’s 
shadow in right field for the 
Yankees and more recently a 
prominent professional golfer, ex¬ 
pects to be called into the Navy 
within a month. Sammy is 36. 

Lou Fonseca, former Chicago 
White Sox star and American 
League batting champion in 1929, 
has been touring GI stations in 
the U. S. His latest port-o-call 
was Finney General Hospital, 
Thomasville, Ga., where he 
showed World Series movies, 
autographed baseballs and told 
funny jokes. 


RED CROSS CAMPAIGN 

When the 1944 Red Cross War Fund Drive began, a list 
of comfort articles distributed at Letterman alone was com¬ 
piled to show to the general public and Letterman hospital 
personnel in particular what the Red Cross has been doing 
for the patients here. 

For the many women who knit sweaters and ask, "Who 
receives these sweaters"—it is interesting to learn that from 
August, 1943 to February 1944—patients returning from 
overseas have received 15,511 of them. Each hospital train 
which leaves Letterman for an inland destination is supplied 
with tobacco, playing cards and comfort articles according 
to the number of patients being transferred. In addition the 
following items issued during 1943 at the hospital by the 
ARC should be of interest. 

Amounts issued during 1943: 


Cigarettes.17,028 Cartons 

Prince Playing cards..975 Doz. 

Pinocle Cards.245 Doz. 

Patients'Stationery 250 Reams 
Patients' Envelopes 246 Reams 


Combs.1,266 Doz. 

Tooth Brushes.1,741 Doz. 

Dental Cream.2,063 Doz. 

Shaving Cream.1,197 Doz. 

Ditty Bags.28,058 Bags 


Creamery Churns 
Champ Chances of 
Sad Sack Bowlers 

After winning the last ten out of 
twelve games the Sad Sacks slipped 
back to hard luck form last Tuesday 
and dropped two out of three games 
to the Glenn El Creamery bowling 
team in the semi-final matches of 
the 875 Traveling league at the 
Fillmore Alleys. Though the Medics 
had a higher total game pinnage 
they still took a back seat to the 
butter and egg men. 

The Medics had a bad start and 
lost the first game by 58 pins—then 
picked up the second game, winning 
it with 79 pins. The third game was 
nip and tuck and was finally lost by 
the narrow margin of 18 pins. The 
deciding factors in the last frame 
were climaxed when Sergeant Wil¬ 
cox and Sergeant Kuntz each missed 
out on easy spares and the other 
team pulled ahead to win. 

; Highlight of the evening for the 
I Sacks came in the second game 
! when Sergeant Wilcox rolled 209, 
though Morini of the Creamery was 
high score man with a 236 bowl in 
the third game. Bosio also of the 
creamery was second high with 212. 

Sgt. Kuntz placed first for the 
Sad Sacks in total pins again with 
a 569 final score followed by Sgt. 
Wilcox with a 546. Private Christian 
rolled a 515, Sgt. Davis 508 and Cor¬ 
poral Marano was low for the eve¬ 
ning with a 502 series. 

Next Tuesday finishes the league 
for this series and the summer 
league starts on April 15th. Davis 
will not play in this league and to 
replace him will be Corporal Ro- 
maine L. Jouglard who has been 
challenging all top bowlers of the 
city and has several victories to his 
credit—including city champion last 
year, Bill Kratter. 

The league will be a short one 
with only forty-two games and the 
Medics are hoping the Sad Sacks 
will smile during the next league. 
LETTERMAN HOSPITAI^- 


Wilcox 

155 

209 

182- 

546 

Christian 

.... 155 

193 

167- 

515 

Davis . 

166 

162 

180- 503 

Marano 

180 

160 

162- 

502 

Kuntz 

168 

200 

201— 

569 

Total 

824 

924 

892— 

2640 


GLENN EL’S CREAMERY— 


Morini . 

.... 197 

155 

236— 588 

Bellone 

103 

171 

177— 451 

Bosio . 

212 

143 

188— 543 

Maggi 

. 190 

200 

136— 526 

Gregoire 

180 

176 

173— 529 

Total 

882 

845 

910-2637 
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Seven Men Presented 
Purple Heart LGH 
Patio Ceremonies 

In two formal presentations last 
Tuesday and Thursday afternoons 
the award of the Order of the Purple 
Heart was conferred upon seven 
officers and enlisted men by Briga¬ 
dier General Frank W. Weed, Com¬ 
manding Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital. 

With one exception all men re¬ 
ceived wounds while in battle in the 
Pacific war theaters. The excep¬ 
tion was Sergeant Matthew P. Brazil, 
Air Corps who was wounded while 
in action against the enemy at 
Naples, Italy on December 11, 1943. 
Sgt. Brazil is a native of San Rafael, 
California. 

First Lieutenant Thomas J. Haw¬ 
kins, Cavalry who was wounded 
during the fighting at Arawe, New 
Britain, on January 1, 1944 is from 
Omaha, Texas. With Lieutenant 
Hawkins were three other men 
decorated Tuesday. They are Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenant Clarence W. Jensen, 
Infantry, who was wounded on 
January 6, 1944, and claims McCabe, 
Montana as his home town; Private 
First Class Clarence Clawson, Cav¬ 
alry, wounded December 17, 1943 
and who is from Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia; Private First Class Ross D. 
Bralley, Infantry who was also 
wounded in action at Arawe, New 
Britain, on January 23, 1944 was 
decorated on Thursday afternoon. 
He is from the town of Luther, 
Oklahoma. 

The other two men received 
wounds while in action in the New 
Guinea sector. Sergeant Gerald J. 
Keyworth of the Sanitary Corps and 
a native of the city of Flint, Michi¬ 
gan, was wounded last January 4th 
and Private First Class Clare R. 
Earlywine, Infantry who hails from 
Grand Rapids, Michigan was woun¬ 
ded on November 26th, 1942. 



ORDER OF PURPLE HEART 

was presented by Brig. Gen. Frank W. Weed, Commanding- 
General, Letterman General Hospital, to men who received 
wounds in action in two theaters of operations. 


PVT. WALTER McMULLIN TAKES AIR WITH 
GINNY SIMMS IN HOLLYWOOD PROGRAM 


Although he was not aware of it, 
Private Walter G. McMullin was an 
object of very close scrutiny on 
Thursday morning when he crawled 
under his hat. It fitted just as easily 
as ever—and what we expected all 
along. 

Late on Wednesday evening 
“Mac” had returned from a triumph¬ 
al tour of Hollywood where he went 
to make an appearance on the “Gin- 
ny” Simms radio program with a 
nationwide audience to listen. The 
program was aired twice—in the late 
afternoon for the east coast and in 
the evening for the folks of the far 
west. Reports coming in from vari¬ 
ous sources are in accord that Pvt. 
McMullin gave a very creditable 
performance as a guest star. 

There is a certain amount of re¬ 
hearsing to be done in advance of 


such public appearances but his 
schedule permitted enough free 
time to get about to meet the promi- 
nents of the movie and screen world. 
These included a visit with Edgar 
Bergen and Charlie McCarthy fol¬ 
lowing their program on Sunday 
afternoon last. W. C. Fields, Ray 
Noble, and petite Jean Powell were 
present on that occasion. Later 
meetings were had with Hal Perry 
“The Great Gildersleeve,” Pat 
O’Brien and his' lovely wife, the 
“Eloise’ of his family stories, Red 
Skelton and Edna, Qzzie Nelson and 
Harriet Hilliard, Spike Jones, and 
John Wald, who is the “Richfield 
Reporter” so familiar to all. 

A tour of the Columbia lot 
brought an introduction to Charles 
Coburn, the winner of the Academy 
award this year, Irving Cummings, 
the leading director, and a camera¬ 


man who snapt a photo of the group. 
The studio was working on a pic¬ 
ture, which will have a Letterman 
scene—“The Impatient Years”—and 
laid in San Francisco. Kay Kiser 
was working on another set and 
came over to greet Pvt. McMullin. 
Anita Colby, famous magazine “cov¬ 
er girl” also graced the occasion. 

A visit to the Hollywood Stage 
Door Canteen was made after the 
Sunday evening broadcast where 
Danny Kaye was entertaining and 
then followed a call at the home of 
John Ford, well known movie 
director. 

The trip to Hollywood was ar¬ 
ranged by Miss “Ginny” Simms, star 
of the show bearing her name, and 
Pvt. McMullin was the guest of the 
company for the duration of his 
stay. Pvt. Larry Forther accom¬ 
panied Pvt. McMullin on the tour. 
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CIVILIAN BLOOD 

• • * 

Early in 1943 a blood bank was 
established here at Letterman for 
the emergencies which might occur 
within the hospital and blood is 
donated by enlisted members of the 
command. It is still functioning. 
However, the necessity here is 
meager in comparison with the ex¬ 
panse of the numerous blood pro¬ 
curement centers, inaugurated since 
August 1940 as a Red Cross “Blood 
for Britain” project. Now the Blood 
Donor Service is converted to the 
service of this country and has been 
since shortly after this country de¬ 
clared war, when the Surgeon Gen¬ 
erals of the Army and Navy asked 
for 15,000 units of plasma for emer¬ 
gency transfusions. Since the ini¬ 
tial request for blood in February 
1941, the Blood Donor Service has 
expanded so that it ranks today as 
the largest single medical under¬ 
taking in history and last week 
marked the first volunteer group of 
civilian personnel from Letterman 
General Hospital to be taken to the 
Blood Procurement Bureau, under 
a new weekly plan. The group in¬ 
cluded Betty McNeill, Marcella Ver- 
brugge, Bertha Stuart, Rebecca 
Suber, August Teves, Joseph Cram¬ 
er, Lloyd Lester, Eleanor Paskus, 
Helen Lund, Hazel Cumre, Elaine 
Johnson, Myrtle Wood and Ethel 
Fenn. 

The new plan is arranged by Mrs. 
Dorothy Baum of the Red Cross, 
wherein a station wagon conveys 
the volunteers to the Blood Donor 
Center at 2415 Jones Street, San 
Francisco, each Tuesday afternoon 
at 2:30 p.m. There must be 12 in 
each group. 

The Blood Procurement Centers 
throughout the country and particu¬ 
larly in San Francisco report an 
increasing number of uniformed 
men among contributors—in fact, the 
tendency among the men in the 
armed forces is to give more and 
more support to the blood donor 
program, while the tendency of the 
civilian population is to slacken the 
pace. There is significance in this 
fact, which would be emphasized. 
The men in the armed forces know 
better than anyone else just what 
the blood procurement program 
means. Some of them have actually 
been the beneficiaries of plasma and 
transfusions on the fighting fronts 
and owe their lives to the program. 

Weight temperature, blood pres- 


DONOR PROGRAM UNDER WAY AT LETTERMAN 

♦ * * * • * * * * 



FIRST GROUP TO GO 

gather in front of the Administration building for the trek 
to the blood center. 





HOW IT IS DONE 

is shown by CpI. Horace N. Ulmer and T/Sgt. William H. 
Day who are taking blood from Pyt. Merrill Haryey in the 
Letterman lab for the local blood bank. 


sure, hemoglobin count and pulse 
are checked and the donor is then 
taken into a room to rest—thus the 
preliminary procedures have started 
at the blood bank and an individual 
is in the process of doing a great 
deed in offering his blood so that 
some unfortunate hero on the war 
fronts may live. 

Following the preliminaries afore¬ 
mentioned—the donor’s arm is ster¬ 
ilized and deadened with a procaine 
shot. Cleanliness is all important, 
and the needles and tubes connected 
with the bottle in which the blood 
is to be taken are carefully steril¬ 
ized. The bottle itself contains a 
sodium citrate solution. After the 
arm of the donor has been desensi¬ 
tized, a hollow needle is pushed into 
the main blood vessel of the arm. 
The blood flows through the needle 
into a sterile connecting tube and 
then into the collection bottle. The 
bottle, cleaned thoroughly in a 
steam pressure sterilizer, has a rub¬ 
ber dam across the mouth which is 
punctured when receiving the blood 
and automatically seals itself after 
the bottle has been filled. 

Simplicity of the systematic oper¬ 
ations involved causes no pain and 
leaves no ill effects. After a good 
rest when operations have been 
completed—coffee is served with 
donuts as nourishment, for prior to 
a visit to the center, the volunteer is 
cautioned not to consume any rich 
foods for four hours. However, 
coffee may be drunk without sugar 
or cream or fruit juices with no 
sugar. 

The history and development of 
blood plasma dates back to January 
30, 1915, when Dr. Richard Weil of 
New York announced that he had 
preserved human blood mixed with 
sodium citrate for five days and 
then had successfully transfused it 
into another human being. 

In March, 1918, Captain Gordon 
R. Ward made what was probably 
the earliest plea for use of human 
blood plasma in a letter addressed 
to the editor of the British Medical 
Journal. He wrote, “Apparently one 
of the chief troubles is the question 
whether or not the recipient’s 
plasma will haemolyze the corpus¬ 
cles of the donor. Surely this dif¬ 
ficulty might be avoided by not 
transfusing the corpuscles at all, but 
only the citrated plasma, which 
(Continued on page 7) 
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NEW GUINEA-A FAMILIAR PLACE TO PRESENT DAY YANKS 


* * • 

The world’s largest archipelago, 
of which New Guinea in the south 
Pacific is a part, has been the cen¬ 
ter for many recent battles since 
1941—between the United States 
armed forces and the Japanese. 

In the 432 years since the white 
man first sighted New Guinea, the 
interiors of these islands have re¬ 
mained almost entirely untouched. 
Shaped like a tropical turkey, it 
perches atop Cape York, the nor¬ 
thern-most tip of Australia, on reef- 
pimpled legs covered by the shallow 
waters of 100-mile Torres Strait. 
And second only to Greenland 
among island areas of the world, 
New Guinea matches the present 
area of the Thirteen Original States 
of the United States. It is 1500 
miles long east to west, and 450 
miles wide at the middle. The Yanks 
who are on the Huon bulge, nearest 
to New Britain, are 6500 air miles 
southwest of San Francisco. 

New Guinea is wild, wet, rugged, 
vast and tropical. And the develop¬ 
ment of the coasts by planters and 
traders began only sixty years ago 
with the Dutch in the western half, 
the British and Germans in the east. 
These were the pioneers. Since 
World War 1, British and Dutch 
have drawn increasing wealth in 
gold and coconut products from New 
Guinea, as they have developed the 
rich resources in other islands. With 
few exceptions British and Dutch 
New Guinea settlements are on the 
coast but none is more than a large 
village. Even the Yanks, who in 
two years of fighting on New Guinea 
have teamed with the Australians 
to throw the Japs into reverse, have 
scratched only the back and tail of 
the big island, which is shaped like 
a turkey. 

Westward Vogelkop, meaning 
“bird head” in Dutch, is nearly sev¬ 
ered from the peninsula-wattled 
neck. It rises barely above the lati¬ 
tude of the shoulder, as if roofed 
down by the Equator. Eastward the 
bird’s tail sweeps to a feathery 
double tip that makes historic Milne 
Bay. New Britain is a plume that 
flutters free from the Huon Penin¬ 
sula wing. 

Japs reaching for Australia in 
mid-1942, seized the settlements that 
dot the long back of the New Guinea 
bird—Buna, Gona, Salamaua, Lae, 
Finshafen, Mandang, Hollandia and 
Sarmi. Far West, on the head and 
neck, they set bases at Manokwari, 


* * 
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TROPICAL TURKEY—Fighting on New 
Guinea during the past two years has been 
limited to the “tail” and “back” of the 
turkey-shaped island. One of the least 
penetrated areas in the world, it served as 
a 1500-mile barrier that stopped the Jap 
sweep toward Australia* Yank and Aussie 


© National Geographic Society 


troops on New Guinea recently completed 
an occupation of the Huon peninsula by 
joining forces on the New Guinea coast 
line near Saidor, further proof of the 
crumbling of Japan’s defensive positions 
on the southern flank of the ocean corridor 
leading from Bismarck sea to Philippines. 


Sorong, Fakfak, Kaimana. 

Gold had built airports at some of 
these villages, from either Salamaua 
or Lae, for example, British pros¬ 
pectors who had once struggled at a 
mile-a-day pace to reach 32 miles 
inland to Wau, could cover the dis¬ 
tance by air in less than 32 minutes. 
From such airfields the Japs poun¬ 
ded Port Moresby, key British 
stronghold on New Guinea’s Papuan 
(southeast) coast, and also Austra¬ 
lia’s northern bastions. 

But not for long. Yanks and 
Aussies, gathered air and ground 
strength, pushed up the New Guinea 
north coast and on to New Britain. 
At Milne Bay, in the Markham Val¬ 
ley and in the Owen Stanley Range 
the Japs learned by bitter experi¬ 
ence a prime fact about New Guinea 
—to gain your ends there you must 
have nature on your side. 

Towering mountain ranges, whose 
snow-capped summits in the west 
are higher than any peak in the 


United States, extend through the 
length of the island. Lower ranges 
parallel them, creating waves of 
choppy peaks. Thick forests mat¬ 
ted with creeping and climbing 
vines cover the slopes. All nature 
steams in the tropical sun between 
torrential rains. 

Here and there in the mountains 
are expanses bared of forests by 
fire, but covered with tall, razor- 
sharp grass and traversed by storm- 
riven gorges. 

Many rivers flow from the moun, r 
tains to the coast. Largest are the 
Fly, on the south, and the Sepik, on 
the north. Bordering the coasts, 
especially in the south, are great 
marshlands infested with mosqui¬ 
toes, crocodiles, snakes, leeches. 

Nature rained and flooded the 
Japs back to the Huon Gulf from 
their earliest attempt to cross New 
Guinea by moving up the Markham 
Valley. Nature strangled the supply 
line in the Jap attempt to cross the 


sea of forested mountains from 
Kokodo to Port Morseby, stalled 
thirty miles from its goal. 

Coast tribesmen are peaceful, 
Christian, generally tall and well- 
built. They live in thatch houses 
built on piles over water or on plat¬ 
forms high in the trees. They fish, 
work in coconut groves, or sisal and 
rubber plantations, mine gold. 

Inland are wild tribes varying 
greatly in color, size, appearance, 
customs. Sorcery and superstition 
are common to all. Body adornment 
with scars, shell and tooth neck¬ 
laces, feathered headdress, and 
bones through pierced noses are 
popular. Headhunting and cannibal¬ 
ism are probably not yet extinct 
practices. 

Natives, distributed over the 
island, are estimated at approxi¬ 
mately one million. White settlers, 
numbering about 6000 before the 
war, were almost all in the Aus¬ 
tralian eastern half of New Guinea. 
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EDITORIAL 

You are the medical soldier. 

The bandages, splints and 
medicines you carry are your 

weapons.Sickness and 

death your enemy. 

To the fighting soldiers in 
the field you are his last bul¬ 
wark .his final protective 

line. 

He knows if things go wrong, 
you'll be there. If some sniper's 

bullet gets him.if shell- 

burst or land-mine claims him 
victim.and he lies bleed¬ 

ing on the field, you'll find 
him, and give him his chance 
to live. 

You'll bind and splint his 
wounds and carry him on a lit¬ 
ter to an aid station. There 
you'll dress his wounds and 
carry him back still farther to 
a clearing station and finally 
to a hospital, giving him care 
and treatment all the way. 

And if his injury is serious, 
you'll bring him all the way 
home, no matter how distant 
the theater of action. And at 
home in the greatest medical 
institutions of the world, you'll 
take care of him until he is well 
again. 

All these things he knows. 
For like him, you are a soldier 
with a mission, and like him, 
you are carrying out your mis¬ 
sion. On the Marshalls, at 
Cassino, wherever he may be 
you won't let him down. 

You.Medical soldier. 

(Lawson News) 



Second Lieutenant Margaret J. 
Giles brings to the attention of the 
“FOGHORN” that her car though 
just a coupe should be named also. 
It seems that “Henry’ has gained so 
much popularity and Lt. Giles be¬ 
lieves that her coupe deserves a 
little attention. We suggest first a 
name—how about “little Bo-jeep”? 

* * * 

There will be several noticeable 
tans about the hospital this week 
among the members of the nursing 
staff due to the splendid weather. 
And Second Lieutenants Lillian C. 
Girarde, Mary E. Tyrrell, Melga O. 
Sormula and Miss Fern I. Hall all 
seem to be the enthusiasts for start¬ 
ing the “better health” movement. 

* * • 

Two newly arrived nurses from 
Dibble General Hospital, Menlo 
Park, California to join the LGH 
nursing staff last week were: First 
Lieutenant Marion K. Webster and 
Second Lieutenant Elizabeth S. 
Miller. 

* * * 

After a tour of duty in Panama, 
Second Lieutenant Olga N. Dorash, 
Second Lieutenant Adeline V. San¬ 
toro, and Second Lieutenant Mar¬ 
garet E. McGill express their elation 
in being home once more and 
especially an assignment at Letter- 
man was beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

* * * 

Senator E. C. Johnson of Colorado 
has introduced a bill (S. 1781) to 
provide for full military rank for 
members of the Army .Nurse Corps, 
dieticians, and physical-therapy 
aides. 

The Corps is to consist of one su¬ 
perintendent who shall be a colonel 
and such other officers of lower 
rank as may be appointed after 
examination, prescribed by the Sur¬ 
geon General. 

There shall also be included in 
the Medical Department of the Army 
such female dietetic and physical- 
therapy personnel as may be pre¬ 
scribed. The Director of dieticians 
and the Director of physical-therapy 
aides will each have the rank of 
major. 

Personnel of these divisions of the 
Medical Department will have the 
same right, privileges, immunities 
and benefits as other commissioned 
personnel of the Army. 




THE 
OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


Colonel Paul Ensign and Capt. 
Owen Brady in a huddle—and that 
means a new infiltration course—at 
least. 


* * * 

The family gathered at noon in 
Room 217 where the donuts might 
be dunked in black coffee if they 
had any donuts. 

♦ ♦ m 


Tech Sgt. “Bill” Muhic going out 
on a hospital train as Mess Sergeant 
just to round out his career. Next 
—the same title on a transport. 


Pvt. Larry Fortner relating inci¬ 
dents of that Hollywood trip which 
have not—as yet—been published. 

* * * 

The after hour cookery of John 
Wolitarsky, known only to a few of 
his intimates, but worthy of wider 
acquaintance. 

* * • 

Sgt. Charles W. Wilcox planning 
to do his part to increase the War 
Fund sponsored by Bill Kyne and 
associates. 

* * * 

The increase in the business at 
the Candy Counter in the P. X. 
these past few days. 

* * * 

Capt. Morton Meyer and Capt. 
Marcus Krupp in an unanimated 

discussion over a cup of coffee. It 
DID happen here. 

* * * 

Lt. Col. Oscar Nolan thinking 
aloud of all the surplus ducks in 
the northern country—and so few 
shells. 


THE STORK WAS 
HERE 

To M/Sgt. and Mrs. Clifford B. 
Hill, a baby boy, Clifford Brantlay, 
bom March 21st, weight seven 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Eugene Stein, 
a baby girl, Lois May, born March 
23rd,, weight seven pounds eight 
ounces. 

To Capt. and Mrs. Linsey E. Eaton, 
a baby girl, Barbara Ann, born 
March 28th, weight four pounds 
eleven ounces. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, March 12, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Monte Cassino 

The great old Benedictine Abbey 
has received more publicity in the 
American press during the last few 
weeks than throughout the 1415 
years of its existence. 

Chaplains in the United States 
have all this information already, 
more than they can use, but it may 
be useful for Chaplains elsewhere 
to know something of the various 
times when Monte Cassino has been 
“destroyed” before: 

580: Pillaged and burned by the 
Lombards. 

884: Burnt by the Saracens, who 
also murdered the Abbot. 

1239: Captured and put to military 
use by Frederick II of Germany. 

1799: Plundered by Napoleon’s 
troops. 

1866 Suppressed with all religious 
houses by the Italian government. 

And so it seems that what hap¬ 
pened to Monte Cassino during 
February was not a climax but a 
phase. The great pity of it is the 
source from which destruction came 
this time. Always in the past the 
Abbey has been destroyed by its 
enemies. But this time it has had 
to be destroyed by its friends. 
Sometimes in order to stop a forest 
fire from spreading it becomes 
necessary for a man to set fire to 
his own house. We hope that the 
progress of the campaign in Italy 
will bear out that the destruction 
of Monte Cassino was of similiar 
necessity. 


Soldiers Win Naval Victory 

Arawe (CNS)—American sol¬ 
diers under Gen. MacArthur’s 
command won a naval victory 
when troops driving out of Arawe 
captured an enemy gunboat, 11 
landing boats and a supply dump 
in a brief but hard-fought clash 
with the Japs. 
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YANK SHEDS LIGHT ON THE MISSION 
OF TWO BIG RUSSIAN NEWSPAPERS 


Norman T. Kirk Is 
2nd Surgeon General 
To Visit Europe 

Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
Surgeon General of the Army, ar¬ 
rived in England the latter part of 
last week for an inspection of the 
medical activities and facilities of the 
Army in the European theater. He 
will not return to Washington, it is 
expected, for several weeks. During 
Gen. Kirk’s absence from Washing¬ 
ton, Maj. Gen. George F. Lull, Depu¬ 
ty Surgeon General of the Army, 
will be acting surgeon general. Gen. 
Kirk will be the second general of¬ 
ficer of the Medical Department to 
visit the European Theater of Oper¬ 
ations. The first was Maj. Gen. 
Robert H. Mills, Director of the 
Dental Division, of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral’s Office, who recently returned 
to Washington from a six weeks’ 
inspection in the European, North 
African, and Mediterranean Theaters 
of Operation. 

One of the most recently stand¬ 
ardized items of equipment of the 
Army Medical Department is the 
parachutist medical pouch, the de¬ 
velopment of which was originated 
by the Airborne Command to satisfy 
requirement for a pouch in which 
the personnel of the medical detach¬ 
ments of airborne units could carry 
essential surgical instruments and 
medical supplies with them in de¬ 
scent in order to have them im¬ 
mediately available. The pouch is 
described as follows: 

“The pouch, made ofduck, con¬ 
sists of a large double center com¬ 
partment with a half-size compart¬ 
ment attached at each side. The 
smaller compartments fold against 
each side of the large compartment 
and are secured in place by tapes 
tied in front. A continuation of the 
back is shaped to close the top and 
overlap both ends and front. The 
shoulder straps are adjustable so 
that the pouch may be carried se¬ 
curely under the reserve parachute 
in descent, open or closed on the 
chest for ground use, and on the 
back for ground carry.” 

Contents of the pouch have been 
selected from Medical Department 
Chest No. 1 and Medical Department 
Chest No. 2, which are organization 
allowances for airborne medical 
companies. Typical lists of contents 
include all of the essential surgical 
instruments, medications, dressings, 
and other medical supplies. 


The Russian Communist Party 
publication, Pravda, probably is the 
biggest newspaper in the world 
from the point of circulation—but it 
carries no company gossip. The 
New York Daily News and the 
Chicago Tribune have something 
like 2,000,000 and 1,000,000 respec¬ 
tively but Pravda sells more than 
3,000,000 copies daily. Probably it 
would have climbed much higher 
but newsprint is plenty scarce in 
Russia. 

Pravda should not be confused 
with Izvestia, the official publication 
of the Soviet Government. The word 
“pravda” means “truth” while “iz¬ 
vestia” means “news.” 

Pravda was established in 1912 
with the encouragement of Josef 
Stalin and Nikolai Lenin whose real 
name was Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov. 
The first issue ran 60,000 copies. 
During the early years 36 editions 
were nabbed by the cops, it was 
completely suppressed eight times 
and 16 editors were tossed into the 
clink for one reason or another. The 
final suppression lasted from July 
1914 to March 1917. 

Pravda sells for 20 Kopecs which 
is about 3 cents in American money. 
It doesn’t go for the sensational stuff 
in makeup or writing. Headlines 
and body type are small and closely 
set, probably reflecting the shortage 
of newsprint. There are six columns 
on pages slightly smaller than the 
standard 8-column page in the Uni¬ 
ted States. The masthead appears 
on the front page at the top of the 
left-hand column. Next to it is an 
index to the news. 

Page one is reserved for important 
news occurring within Russia. For¬ 
eign news appears on the back page 
and the distinction is rigidly ob¬ 
served. For instance the declaration 
of war against Germany by England 
and the Jap attack on Pearl Harbor 
were back page stuff. Occassionally 
a foreign-affairs editorial will find 
its way to page one. Inside pages 
are filled with dispatches from cor¬ 
respondents, mostly amateurs who 
are responding to an early appeal 
by the editors of the paper which 
read: 

“Why should we send reporters 
to the villages to write about you 
peasants. Write about yourselves. 
Never mind if you are semi-illiterate 
and must use capital letters or 
chicken tracks. Start that way and 
you may end up a columnist. But 


don’t send in such items at ‘Ivan 
beat up Mark’ or ‘A new well has 
been dug on Petroffs farm.’ Write 
about things that have a social 
significance.” 

The news sent in is thus confined 
mostly to industrial and political 
reports—the building of a dam, the 
completion of a factory or the pro¬ 
gress of a collective farm. The cor¬ 
respondents don’t hesitate to send in 
complaints about administrative of¬ 
ficials and these are handled in a 
manner that would make fearless 
American editors give up crusading. 
Pravda keeps a “flying squad” of 40 
writers and experts on deck to in¬ 
vestigate complaints. The whole 
outfit is likely to move in on a fac¬ 
tory or project, set up a newsroom 
and stay until it has gathered a com¬ 
plete and thorough report. When 
the Dnieper Dam was under con¬ 
struction it was announced by the 
builders that 427,000 cubic meters of 
concrete would be poured in a year. 
Pravda editors thought the figure 
should be 500,000 cubic meters so 
they sent the flying squad to the 
dam-site to find out who was doing 
the bottlenecking. They got results. 
No matter how tight space is Pravda 
always finds room to celebrate such 
events as the 100th anniversary of 
the death of Johann Von Goethe or 
the 1000th birthday of a Persian 
poet. Few pictures are printed. 
Those that make the grade usually 
show factories or prize-winning 
teams of workmen. Crime news is 
confined to offenses against the state. 
Advertisements occupy about an 
eighth of a column on the back page 
where theaters may list their attrac¬ 
tions or a trade school may an¬ 
nounce a vacancy. The extent of 
the classified ads is the use of a 
couple of lines in which someone 
offers to trade a bicycle in good 
condition for a phonograph in any 
condition. 

Pravda goes to its subscribers by 
mail and probably has no trouble 
with the Russian equivalent of the 
second class entry privilege. At one 
time readers became very annoyed 
at its frequent late arrival and suc¬ 
ceeded in having a law passed mak¬ 
ing it a misdemeanor to deliver the 
sheet later than 2 p.m. 

So far as can be learned there are 
no camp papers in Russia but the 
Red Army does have its official 
sheet, Red Star, which corresponds, 
in a way, to YANK. 



JEROME S. HOPKINS 
Private, Medical Department 

Another soldier from the bay area 
who has been fortunate enough to 
be stationed within fifty miles of his 
home town is Private Jerome S. 
Hopkins. 

Pvt. Hopkins was born on Septem¬ 
ber 3, 1923 in Palo Alto, California 
and he lived there right up to the 
time he was called to the colors. 

Pvt. Hopkins attended both grade 
and high school in this town and it 
was at Palo Alto High School that 
he took an academic course em¬ 
phasizing science. After graduating 
from school in June, 1941, he con¬ 
tinued on with his studies. His 
choice of colleges fell to the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California and 
his particular field was that of 
chemistry. He spent only his fresh¬ 
man year at this college and after 
a summer’s work in Palo Alto he 
enrolled in the other branch of the 
University of California here in the 
bay area. His major subject, how¬ 
ever, remained the same and he 
continued on in chemistry. 

Toward the end of his second 
term he was caught in the draft 
and was inducted into the Army on 
January 7, 1943. He was first sent 
to Monterey where he went through 
the regular Army induction and 
from here he was sent directly to 
Letterman where he spent the first 
thirteen months working on the 
wards. His present assignment is 
now with the fever therapy depart¬ 
ment. 

Pvt. Hopkins still has hopes to 
complete his chemistry course when 
the present conflict is over and as 
he states the war has only postponed 
his studies for the time being. 


72 Yank Fliers Bag 
554 Jap Planes 

Southwest Pacific (CNS)—Sev¬ 
enty-two American fighter aces 
have bagged 554 Japanese planes 
in two years of action in this area, 
Fifth Air Force headquarters has 
announced. 
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DETACH 


A welcome is extended Sergeant 
Reese Faucette and Private William 
N. Reich who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. 

* * * 

Furloughs were started for a num¬ 
ber of men during the week. They 
were: 23 days; Sgt. Joseph E. Mayer, 
T/5th gr. Robert C. Martin and Pvt. 
William M. Truesdell. 21 days; Cpl. 
Wallace A. Brurud and Pvts. Wil¬ 
liam S. Bruhn, Emery Fossett, Mor¬ 
ris Huber and Merlin M. Pinske. 19 
days; S/Sgt. Charles W. Walton, Cpl. 
Horace J. Torpey and Pvt. Bennie 
Nelson. 17 days; T4th gr. Silas K. 
Craig, T/5th gr. Chester J. White 
and Pvts. Jose A. Calderon and Wil¬ 
liam Cullen. 16 days: Cpl. George O. 
Bassman, T/5th gr. Lloyd G. Ben¬ 
netts and George E. Leyrer and Pvts. 
Trino R. Martinez, Burlan T. Clin- 
kenbeard, Earl R. Donovan and 
Paulino S. Magale. 15 days: Sgts. 
Gleason C. Louderbach and Peder 
E. Sannes, T/4th gr. Richard N. 
Freeman, T/5th gr. Bert Liebert and 
Pvts. Hubert N. Barber, Howard E. 
Narron, Ernest A. Marino, Melvin 
Pedersen, Jerome G. Vittetta, John 
H. Thornton, William J. Wion, Don 
H. Smith, John D. Bradshaw, Louis 
R. Campos and Albert M. Decker. 
10 days: Sgt. Curtis R. Pike and 5 
days: Pvt. Harvey S. Francis. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 


SERGEANT TAKES PART IN TWO BIG 
SHOWS BEFORE STOPPING SHRAPNEL 



The interest in the current ping 
pong tournament at the Service Club 
and the way in which the favorites 
are being ‘knocked’ out of the tour¬ 
nament. 

T/Sgt. Vaughn G. Yeomans teach¬ 
ing some of the members of the de¬ 
tachment how to win at the horse 
races. 

Sgt. Caesar J. Michelotti now 
keeping an eye on the garbage cans 
in the field mess to see that the men 
‘Take as much as they want to eat— 
but eat what they take.’ 

Cpl. Dalton E. Poff back on duty 
after another hospital seige. 

Pvt. Harry Agross assuming the 
role of patient. 

Pvt. Elwood F. Kueny at long last 
selling the Custard pies which are 
so dear to him instead of eating 
them—and holding up remarkably 
well under it all too. 


T/Sgt. WILLIAM 
* * • 

Another soldier to arrive here at 
Letterman from newly won territory 
in the Marshall Islands is Technical 
Sergeant William J. Smith, Infantry. 

Sgt. Smith is from the state of 
Utah and was born and raised in 
the town of Randolph where he 
attended the South Rich High school. 
Upon enlistment in the army on 
January 20, 1941 he was first sent 
to Monterey, California . . . and 
from there he went to Camp Mc- 
Quaide, Calif., where he was given 
his basic training with the Coast 
Artillery. He was then transferred 
to the Infantry and spent the next 
years on maneuvers and coast patrol 
duty on the west coast. Followed 
three months overseas training and 
Sgt. Smith was off for Alaska. 

On May 11, 1943 his outfit landed 
on Attu, and after three days of 
hard labor moving four 75 MM pack 


I. SMITH, Infantry 

* m m 

howitzers to the top of a ridge over¬ 
looking Holtz Bay and fighting the 
enemy at the same time they Teally 
began to do their job in earnest as 
they shelled the beaches continually 
for our advancing troops. 

After the Alaskan campaign which 
also included action at Kiska his 
outfit sailed for Hawaii. He arrived 
there and immediately began train¬ 
ing again for ^jirther overseas action 
and after four months of this they 
sailed again. 

This time he landed on a small 
island just off Kwajalein and on the 
second day of the fighting stopped 
shrapnel in both legs when an artil¬ 
lery shell exploded 25 yards away 
from him. He was immediately 
evacuated and ultimately—by both 
ship and plane—has arrived at Let¬ 
terman for convalescent treatment. 
He is on Ward F-2. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

T/4th Gr. Paul W. Baran, enlisted 
instructor of the medical school, and 
who recently returned from de¬ 
tached service, was seen thumbing 
anxiously through a thick bundle of 
letters and newspapers that had ar¬ 
rived during his temporary depar¬ 
ture. Sgt. Baran was most happy to 
see a telegram from an anonymous 
person named ‘Rose.’ 

* * * 

Sgt. Daniel J. Mahoney, charge of 
quarters of the school, has just re¬ 
turned from detached service and 
reports having a good time at home 
visiting friends and relatives. 

• * * 

S/Sgt. Benjamin T. Shedoudy re¬ 
cently purchased another car, this 
time a ’36 Ford Coupe. According to 
Shedoudy, he say s he enjoys his 
rides much better now since he does 
not have to repair to tires every 
time he goes out. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller expects 
to be released soon from the hospi¬ 
tal where he is recovering from an 
emergency appendectomy operation. 
Latest reports on his condition indi¬ 
cate that his improvement was rapid 
due to the manner in which the 
basketball team he was coaching 
won the Presidio Championship. 

• * * 

Pvt. George D. Wall, assistant in 
the charge of quarters office, con¬ 
sidering seriously the pros and cons 
of deserting the ranks of the bache¬ 
lors in favor of married life with the 
dark haired young lady from the 
Marina district. 

♦ * * 

S/Sgt. William L. Vandewater 
has been having quite a time 
with his “boys.” They are now trying 
to decide whether or not he is too 
old to carry a full field pack. 

• * * 

Pvt. Hugh G. Dorminy, just back 
from detached service, reports 
spending a few days at home with 
his wife and child and deciding not 
to transport them across the coun¬ 
try. 

• * * 

Quite a number of the detachment 
personnel are now trying to demon¬ 
strate their ability and speed in dis¬ 
playing and assembling full field 
packs. 
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WHY WE FIGHT 

If the four ideas behind Germany’s 
plan for world conquest merely ex¬ 
isted in a book or in the minds of a 
few men, they would never have 
forced us to war. 

The devil of it is that they were 
thrust at the mass of the German 
people who accepted and acted upon 
them at their Fuhrer’s direction. 
They were first carried into violent 
execution in Germany itself and 
later in occupied and satellite coun¬ 
tries. 

In Germany, racial laws were es¬ 
tablished, notably against the Jew 
who was barred from the professions 
and many businesses and from citi¬ 
zenship itself. 

A program designed to liquidate 
the non-Aryan in Poland was de¬ 
vised and carried through. The con¬ 
centration camp was made use of 
here. The massing of Eureopean 
Jews in Polish waste lands, where 
starvation was their fate, helped. 

The firing squad and the gas 
chamber further reduced the num¬ 
ber of non-Aryans, Czechs, Poles, 
Greeks, Yugoslavs and Norwegians 
as well as Jews. “Liquidation” is the 
word the Germans used to describe 
the process. 

The state in the person of Hitler, 
took over all power in Germany. 
Voting became a grim mockery. It 
was supervised by the Gestapo. 
There was no secret ballot. The 
voters had the choice of voting for 
Hitler ... or for Hitler! 

All parties except the Nazi party 
were destroyed. Trades Unions were 
abolished because they too might 
rival the state. 

Annexations and conquests in the 
period from 1938 on, carried out the 
ideas of Lebensraum and Dominion. 
Austria, annexed in 1938, Czecho¬ 
slovakia fully taken over in 1939, 
Poland over-run in that same year, 
Scandinavia, the Low Countries and 
France in 1940. Roumania and Bul¬ 
garia, made into tails to the German 
kite in 1940-41, Yugoslavia, Greece 
and part of the Soviet Union forci¬ 
bly occupied in 1941 ... all these 
meant more living room . . . under 
German control they made Germany 
master in Europe. 

In all these regions, the German 
ideas of race and of dictatorship 
were 'ruthlessly applied. Pillage, 
starvation, death in concentration 
camps or by firing squads, or labor 
as slaves was the lot of the con¬ 
quered peoples. 


HARMONY IN MISS PHILLIP'S OFFICE 
RESULT OF MUSICAL BACKGROUND 



Miss MARTHA PHILLIPS 


From Malden, Massachusetts, to 
Letterman General Hospital in San 
Francisco, from a background of 
musical education to being senior 
clerk in the Officers’ Personnel Sec¬ 
tion of an army hospital seems quite 
a leap, but it was accomplished easi¬ 
ly by Miss Martha Phillips. 

Miss Phillips, who was born in 
Malden but spent most of her life in 
Boston, is the small, pleasant and 
efficient manager of one of the busi¬ 
est sections of a very busy hospital. 

Three years ago, when she ar¬ 
rived at Letterman, Martha Phillips 
alone constituted the entire per¬ 
sonnel department. In that pre-war 
stage Letterman was a quiet place, 
but she felt even then, Miss Phillips 
says, a sense of the imminence of 
impending events, which culmin¬ 
ated in the disaster of Pearl Harbor. 
After that, her work assumed a new 
importance. So many officers were 
placed on active duty in such a short 
space of time that the necessity for 
an increase of personnel became im¬ 
mediate. It devolved upon Miss Phil¬ 
lips to train the new girls coming 
in, which she did admirably. Today 
an efficient and highly cooperative 
force of six girls in addition to her¬ 
self handle the work in Officers’ 
Personnel. 


All the records and personal data 
concerning officers assigned to Let¬ 
terman are kept here, in addition to 
the maintenance of all correspon¬ 
dence concerning them, letters of 
application for promotion, the morn¬ 
ing report, reception of orders as¬ 
signing officers to this post, and the 
issuing of instructions to them for 
their procedure upon reporting. Half 
of the pleasure in the job for Miss 
Phillips, who likes people as much 
as they like her, is in constantly 
meeting the new and interesting 
people coming to the hospital. 

Before her debut at Letterman, 
Miss Phillips spent two years at the 
Boston University and also studied 
at the Felix Fox School of Piano¬ 
forte, where she majored in her first 
love, music, which has claimed her 
attention for the past ten years. 

Working in the claims depart¬ 
ment of a large Boston insurance 
company helped train her for the 
detailed duties she now handles. A 
visit to her sister in San Francisco 
convinced Miss Phillips that the Pa¬ 
cific Coast was her chosen spot to 
work, and the successful completion 
of a civil service examination placed 
her at Letterman Hospital, where 
she has since remained to supervise 
the steady growth of her ably func¬ 
tioning department. 


PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

To provide information, advice 
and assistance on personal matters 
to Army personnel and their de¬ 
pendents, discharged military per¬ 
sonnel and their dependents and the 
families of deceased members of the 
Army, Chaplain (Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel) Thomas L. McKenna has been 
appointed Personnel Affairs Officer 
at Letterman. 

The purpose of the Personal Af¬ 
fairs Officer will be to dispense 
information aimed at a solution, 
through proper channels, of prob¬ 
lems pertaining to emergency fi¬ 
nancial aid, allowance, arrears in 
pay, war bonds, gratuity pay, in¬ 
surance, pensions, legal assistance, 
employment, vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion, hospitalization, housing facil¬ 
ities and personal effects. 


MORE ABOUT 
DONOR PROGRAM 


(Continued from page two) 

would be easy to keep and easy to 
give.” 

In March 1934 a 12-year-old boy 
was taken to the Bryn Mawr Hospi¬ 
tal suffering from mastoiditis and a 
bloodstream infection. Plasma was 
administered and the lad recovered. 
In 1938 at the same hospital, Dr. 
Strumia erected a simplified drying 
unit and began to dry blood plasma. 
Reports on effective use of plasma 
for treatment of war casualties be¬ 
gan to appear in 1940, and in 1941 
use of plasma for prevention and 
treatment of shock in the combat 
zone was proposed. 

Plasma is the liquid portion of 
the blood from which the red and 
white corpuscles have been re¬ 
moved. This liquid portion is ob¬ 
tained by placing the whole blood 
in a centrifuge where it is whirled 
at 2500 revolutions a minute. The 
heavier red and white corpuscles 
pack at the bottom of the bottle and 
allow the straw colored plasma to 
be siphoned off the top. The plasma 
is then pooled, frozen at a temper¬ 
ature far below zero, placed in 
vacuum tanks and dehydrated. This 
dried plasma is sealed in a glass 
cylinder and remains unchanged for 
years. It needs only the addition 
of sterile water to resume its original 
form and be ready for transfusion. 

Blood is one of the first essential 
war needs subscribed by the gov¬ 
ernment—it is least expensive and 
the most easily procured and yet 
the lives of soldiers depend upon 
blood plasma. 
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Basketball Trophies 
Come to Letterman 
School Quintette 

With twelve straight wins the Let¬ 
terman School team annexed not 
only the “B” basketball Presidio 
championship during the week but 
also the Presidio Post Championship 
when they took the “A” champs SCU 
1942 into camp in two hard fought 
games—29 to 25 and 49 to 44. 

Under the direct supervision of 
Lieutenant Jack D. Burnett, M.A.C. 
and coached by Staff Sergeant Her¬ 
man R. Knoller of the school and 
by Private Ross Scott of the hospital 
for the two championship games 
when Sgt. Knoller underwent an 
emergency appendectomy operation 
the school team was the only team 
undefeated in league play. 

Hard practice, teamwork, strict 
adherence to the training rules by 
every player on the team plus com¬ 
petent coaching lifted a school team 
which only had been conceded an 
outside chance of winning the “B” 
championship—not to speak of both 
championships—to the highest pin¬ 
nacle in this league. 

Competition was good throughout 
the series of the games and the only 
team with a win of any sort over 
school team during the entire season 
was the hospital team which, after 
suffering a sound trouncing in league 
play, came back to reverse the score 
on the school team in the only 
“grudge game” of the season. 

Members of the school basketball 
team who contributed to the winning 
of the double championship are: 
FORWARDS 

T/4th gr. Eugene H. Beals 
Pvt. Frank R. Mangone 
Pvt. Robert M. Martin 
Pvt. Michael N. Lagutatta 

CENTERS 

Pvt. Lawrence F. Rempel 
Pvt. Jim C. Hudson 

■GUARDS 

S/Sgt. Benjamin T. Schedoudy 
Pvt. Robert F. Stoming 
Pvt. Ivan E. Runtas 
Pvt. Nicolo M. Scanniello 

Generous Gl Shares 
48-Hamburger Snack 

Camp Roberts. Cal. (CNS)- 
“Forty-eight hamburgers, please,’ 
said a GI to Marguerite Erickson, 
director of a service club cafe¬ 
teria here. 

Miss Erickson gulped. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” said the sol¬ 
dier, “I’m not going to eat them 
all. I got three buddies outside.” 


News From Your 

Albuquerque, N. M. (CNS)— 
City Manager Charles Walls has 
asked the OPA for ration points 
to buy meat for the city’s rats. 
The meat will be poisoned, he 
added. 


Brooklyn (CNS)—Isidore Wein¬ 
stein was fined $3 on a speeding 
charge for scorching along the 
Coney Island boardwalk — on a 
bicycle. 


Chicago (CNS)—Larry Klein 
asked the court to cut his alimony 
payments from $15 to $10 a week. 
When the judge asked why, Klein 
replied that he needed the extra 
five dollars so he could conduct a 
courtship—with his former wife. 

Columbia, S. C. (CNS)—Rep. 
Lane Talbert listened to his fel¬ 
low members of the State Legis¬ 
lature introduce bill after bill, 
then asked permission to intro¬ 
duce a bill of his own. Permission 
granted, he presented two gro¬ 
cery bills owed him by members 
of the House. 


Dallas, Tex. (CNS)— The Dal¬ 
las Bonehead Club, a fraternity of 
funmakers, has announced for¬ 
mation of the Bonehead Party to 
obtain 10,000 miles of gasoline ra¬ 
tions for each of its 57 members 
by making them candidates for 
President of the United States. 


Des Moines (CNS)—A man 
and his wife, both over 90, had 
$2,800 in the bank but were re¬ 
ceiving home relief. “Why didn’t 
you spend the money to support 
yourselves?” they were asked by 
State investigators. “We were 
saving it for our old age,” they 
replied. 


San Francisco (CNS) —Herbert 
Fleishhacker was feeding Pud¬ 
dles, a hippo, at the city zoo when 
he slipped and fell into Puddles’ 
private pool. He escaped after 
Puddles bit him on the nose. 


Own Home Town 

Garden City, L. I. (CNS)— Mrs. 
Lucia Baumwart was fined $2 in 
Hempstead Village Court on a 
traffic charge. “I won’t pay it,” 
her husband replied, “it’s a mat¬ 
ter of principle.” So Mrs. Baum¬ 
wart spent a night in the pokey. 


Hollywood (CNS) —Strip teaser 
Betty Rowland, “The Red Headed 
Ball of Fire,” was hospitalized 
here after she had dislocated one 
of her hips while doing a bump 

Los Angeles (CNS) —Seeking a 
divorce. Mrs. Lee Van Belden 
charged in court that her hus¬ 
band was cross at breakfast, went 
around with other women and 
once threatened her with a tea¬ 
spoon. 

Miami (CNS) — Fashionable 
Miami shops are featuring hand 
painted neckties — a bargain at 
$250 each. 

Minneapolis (CNS) —A young 
hoodlum walked into Warren 
Pittelkow’s grocery, poking out 
his coat pocket as though it con¬ 
cealed a gun. But out of the 
pocket peeked the neck of a beer 
bottle, so Pittelkow hit the stick- 
up man in the face with a flour 
sack and chased him out of the 
store. 


New York (CNS) —Fred Kuh- 
ner, a pedestrian, saw a man try¬ 
ing to get his automobile out of a 
snowbank. Kuhner pushed while 
the owner got behind the wheel. 
The car started abruptly, knock¬ 
ing Kuhner to the pavement and 
breaking his leg. “Thanks,” said 
the car owner, driving away. 


St. Louis (CNS) —Doris Marie 
Spring, young and pretty, walked 
into police headquarters and 
asked for protection. “I’m afraid 
of men,” she said. “I’ve married 
four of them in the last two 
years.” 



Sod Socks Complete 
Series, Drop Game 
To Used Car Team 

After a twelve game winning 
streak which was broken last week 
with a two game loss, Letterman’s 
Sad Sacks repeated the double loss 
again last Tuesday in the last game 
of the 825 traveling league to eke 
out a fifth place standing. 

Last Tuesday’s game was a repe¬ 
tition also of total pinnages—the 
Sa^Iio garnered more total pins but 
at the wrong time to drop the two 
deciding games to Woloski’s Used 
Cars at the Bagdad Bowling Alleys. 

The car dealers won the first game 
by a close margin of 15 pins but lost 
the second game with the medics 
beating them by a total of 161 pins. 
The third game taken by the dealers 
was by the small margin of 34 pins. 

Frank Fay of the Used Cars Deal¬ 
ers was high bowler for both teams 
with a total pinnage of 579 and high 
game of 211. 

High bowler for the match for the 
Sacks was Sgt. John Davis who 
rolled them for a 567 and who fin¬ 
ished fourth in the sweepstakes with 
a 631 plus his handicap. His high 
game was 211 and had a low game 
of 175. Sgt. Wilcox was second high 
with a 560 triple and had high game 
for the evening with a 236, getting 
seven strikes in a row after missing 
the first three frames. 

Results of the evenings play were: 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 

Wilcox . 154 136 170 560 

Christian . 170 206 171 547 

Davis . 181 211 176 561 

Marano . 155 158 147 460 

Kuntz . 162 159 222 543 

Total . 822 970 885 2677 

WOLOSKI’S USED CARS 

Perry . 170 167 204 541 

Schmidt . 161 152 182 495 

Woodward 155 132 153 440 

Munson 159 192 169 520 

Fay . 192 176 211 579 

Total . 837 809 919 2565 


MP Handcuffs Himself 

Ft. Sheridan, HI. (CNS)—Cpl. 
Ed Rocklin, an MP, overstayed a 
one-day pass, but he had a good 
excuse. Seems he put his hand¬ 
cuffs on to show his girl how they 
worked and then he couldn’t get 
them off. A locksmith freed him 
the following day. 
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GENERAL WEED 


Accepting Treasury "T" banner awarded to Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital civilian employees for their participation in 
purchase plan for War Bonds. 


Treasury Banner 
Awarded to LG H 
Civilian Employes 

With Letterman hospital civilian 
personnel assembled on the lawn 
in front of the Administration 
Building to celebrate the “90% and 
10% ” participation in the War Bond 
pay reservation plan. Brigadier 
General Frank W. Weed, Command¬ 
ing Letterman Hospital raised the 
Treasury banner to the top of the 
flag pole as the climax to the cere¬ 
monies held last Friday afternoon. 

Chaplain Lester L. McCammon 
opened the ceremonies with an in¬ 
vocation, followed by Mr. Robert L. 
McKnight, Executive Assistant Per¬ 
sonnel Division, who introduced 
Major Walter L. Roche, Chief of the 
Ninth Service Command War Bond 
Division. 

Said Major Roche “The civilian 
personnel of Letterman General 
Hospital has responded splendidly 
to the Fourth War Bond Drive by 
going over the “90% and 10%” 
mark. I’m sure the civilian person¬ 
nel will come through again with 
flying colors on our next bond cam¬ 
paign which will have “100% and 
15%” as it’s goal. 

“It gives me extremely great 
pleasure to present the Certificates 
of Chief of Finance and Secretary 
of War and the ‘T’ and ‘Army’ ban¬ 
ners to this hospital. The civilians 
and War Bond Office of Letterman 
General Hospital have done a fine 
job.” 

Commanding General Frank W. 
Weed who received the certificates, 
the banners on behalf of the organ¬ 
ization responded with, we have 
now accomplished “90% and 10%” 
participation in the investment of 
War Bonds. This is the kind of 
achievement that reveals the Amer¬ 
icans spirit. 

“While our present position is a 


credit to all of you, we must not 
lose sight of the fact there is still 
room for betterment. 

“Our soldiers on the fighting 
fronts are doing their jobs 100% 
with their lives ... it is up to us 
to back them 100% with our money. 
Our goal is Americans for Ameri¬ 
cans . . . 100%! 

“As a symbol of your splendid 
cooperation, I take great pleasure 
in raising the Treasury banner to 


the top . . . may it always wave for 
the real American patriotism of the 
Letterman civilian personnel.” 

Lieutenant Joseph F. Morgan, 
Special Services Officer, acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

The program was concluded with 
selections by the 253rd Infantry 
Band, which had presented a thirty 
minute concert preceding the cere¬ 
monies, under the direction of War¬ 
rant Officer Lynn Decker. 


Letterman Gets New 
WAC Officers on 
Hospital Staff 

Strang things are happening to the 
tradition-bound halls of the old 
Army hospital of Letterman. With 
the advent of three newly assigned 
WAC officers, the hospital preson- 
nel is slowly beginning to get used 
to the skirted soldiers, and even the 
sight of a Lieutenant deftly wielding 
a lipstick can cause no more than 
a casual smile. 

Second Lieutenant Shirley S. 
Knight and Frances Marr and First 
Lieutenant Marie LePine, WAC, are 
now a part of the regular staff and 
hold the positions, respectively, of 
Assistant to the Registrar, Mess 
Officer, and Assistant to the Direc¬ 
tor of Personnel Division. 

The three new officers come from 
different parts of the country. Lieu¬ 
tenant Knight, whose home is Den¬ 
ver, Colorado, wears three service 
ribbons, one of them decorated with 
the star symbolic of service over¬ 
seas before the Pearl Harbor disaster. 
The ribbons are for service in 
American defense, in the American 
theater, and one for having been in 
the WAAC prior to its becoming a 
regular component of the Army. 
She graduated from the Franklin 
School of Science and Arts in Phila¬ 
delphia, majoring in. X-ray and 
medical laboratory technology. Her 
service in the North Atlantic was 
with the United States Engineer 
Corps Medical Unit for two years, 
after which she enlisted in the 
WAAC. Both she and Lieutenant 
Marr came to Letterman from 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal in Den¬ 
ver, Colorado. 

Lieutenant Marr, who comes from 
Philadelphia, has spent all her time 
in pharmacy. She graduated from 
the Philadelphia College of Phar¬ 
macy and Science and continued to 
(Continued on page 4.) 
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NEW TYPE HOSPITAL TRAINS CARRY PATIENTS IN 


• • 


A sudden influx of overseas pa¬ 
tients to Receiving and Evacuation 
hospitals at either the eastern or 
western sea-boards presents prob¬ 
lems of evacuation which have 
made emergency transportation 
measures necessary so that all pa¬ 
tients inland bound, whether con¬ 
fined to bed or ambulatory, will be 
shipped with care and in comfort 
in keeping with the high medical 
standards of the army. The meas¬ 
ures adopted by the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral have been the establishment of 
special hospital trains—built to 
Army specification for compactness 
and mobility. 

With the idea of transporting the 
greatest number of patients at one 
time to any place in the United 
States whether it be a trip of five 
full days clear across the continent 
nr one of merely a day to Bushnell 
General Hospital in Utah—trains, 
including a dining car for large 
numbers of patients have become a 
part of regular Medical equipment 
for General Hospitals. 

The ten or eleven car train was 
decided upon for general use and 
already complete units have been 
put into operation. Furnished by 
the Transportation Corps in ac¬ 
cordance with the requirements of 
the Medical Department, they are 
manufactured by Pullman-Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company, Wor¬ 
cester, Massachusetts. 

The train is made up of six to 
nine ward cars, one utility car, one 
officer personnel car, one orderly 
car, and one kitchen, dining and 
pharmacy car. Each car is 44 feet 
long, mounted on two four-wheel 
trucks. The usual vestibules at 
each end of the car are omitted and 
two wide doors, one in the center 
of each side, are substituted to re¬ 
ceive and discharge litter patients. 

The ward car provides eight two- 
tier bunks, sanitary service facil¬ 
ities, medicine cabinet, and an ash 
tray and water glass receptacle at 
each bunk. A folding support is 
included to hold a litter for emer¬ 
gency use. Folding seats are pro¬ 
vided in front of the entrance doors 
for use when doors are closed. 

The utility car is provided with 
two Vapor Clarkson Steam Gener¬ 
ators, and two 15-KVA Diesel elec¬ 
tric generators. A shower bath and 
locker space are also included. 

The officer personnel car serves 



READY FOR THE JOURNEY 

Hie last of the patients are checked to see that the trip in¬ 
land will be made in comfort. 



LITTER PATIENTS 

need hare no fear of discomfort.at the hands of attendants 
as they are loaded aboard the waiting hospital trains. Extra 
wide doors in the hospital cars permit easy entrance for even 
the most delicate cases. 


COMFORT 

• • • 

as living quarters for four officers 
at one end and six nurses at the 
other. Shower, toilet, and locker 
space are provided for each group. 
A writing desk, water cooler, and 
folding seats are available for gen¬ 
eral use at the center of the car. 

The orderly car bunks are the 
same as those in the ward car. 
However, the center area is pro¬ 
vided with two toilets and lockers 
in lieu of the sanitary service 
facilities for patients. 

The kitchen, dining, and phar¬ 
macy car combines a complete 
kitchen for the personnel and pa¬ 
tients, dining table service for six¬ 
teen with two serving tables, and a 
small pharmacy complete with work 
table, sink, cabinets, and desk. 

When used in the communications 
zone, a complete train for Letter- 
man would normally consist of nine 
ward cars, one utility car, one of¬ 
ficer personnel car, one kitchen, 
dining, and pharmacy car, and one 
baggage car. 

In addition to serving the purpose 
of transporting patients another 
purpose of the present train is for 
training Medical Department per¬ 
sonnel in the operation of hospital 
trains, communications zone type. 
It will be carefully observed for 
possible improvements to be incor¬ 
porated into future units for over¬ 
seas destinations. 

Under the command of a Medical 
Officer, the Hospital trains must be 
ready at two hours notice to be 
put into use. Each evacuation has 
a Medical Officer who supervises all 
operations and is designated as 
train commander. He is assisted by 
a Mess and Property Officer who is 
generally of the Medical Adminis¬ 
trative Corps—upon whose shoul¬ 
ders execution of all orders for the 
general routine of the train opera¬ 
tion falls. In addition to the two 
officers and nurses, enlisted per¬ 
sonnel staff each car as attendants 
—usually three to a car—unless 
some patients need special attention 
in which case special attendants are 
on duty day and night to serve 
these individual needs. 

The regular hospital routine is 
followed as far as is practicable and 
as much as possible is done along 
recreational lines to keep the pa¬ 
tients occupied constructively and 
their minds at ease and bodies 
rested. Special comfort articles, 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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MORE ABOUT 
HOSPITAL TRAINS 


(Continued from page two) 

reading and writing material are 
on hand for distribution and candy 
bars, fruit and cookies are furnished 
the patients each day if the physicial 
condition of the patient allows. 

Ordinarily the dining car is 
placed in the middle of the train— 
five cars in front of it and four in 
back and the patients, if ambulatory, 
are taken in two groups for their 
meals. Those in the front car are 
marched back where they are 
served and then they return to their 
own cars to eat. The food is served 
on paper plates and the liquids in 
paper cups to facilitate a minimum 
of work for the mess crew while 
enroute. Consequently silverware is 
all that is necessary to be washed; 
and each car attendant gathers the 
silverware and garbage after the 
meal for disposal. 

In the case of bed patients on 
regular diets the needs of the in¬ 
dividual are served by the atten¬ 
dants who also care for them during 
the day. When a patient is on a 
soft or special diet the food is pre¬ 
pared by the nurse or dietician who 
then gives it to the attendants for 
the patients. 

All officers and enlisted personnel 
are subject to call for hospital train 
duty at one time or another and in 
addition seven men—train care¬ 
takers under Sergeant William Mc¬ 
Donald—are on duty at all times 
with these trains. Their duties 
include servicing all cars after a 
trip has been completed and making 
them ready for the following trip. 
The heating, lighting, watering and 
icing of the trains are taken care 
of by this crew and each trip in¬ 
cludes two of these men to serve at 
anytime in case of emergency. Duty 
personnel as attendants are drawn 
from the detachment, the school and 
ships platoons as well. 

Certain rules and regulations are 
issued to both patients and person¬ 
nel at the start of all trips so that 
the trips will be made with the great¬ 
est concern for the welfare of the 
patients. 

It has been found by experience 
that under these regulations there 
is a minimum of confusion and the 
greatest possible latitude allowed 
patients under present travel con¬ 
ditions. 



READY FOR LOADING 

the hospital train has been assembled and inspected and will 
deliver safely and in comfort all patients enroyte inland. 



A KITCHEN ON WHEELS 

and fully provisioned to handle meals for all patients and 
personnel is part of each hospital train. There will be 
j "seconds' for those who want them and full variety. 


WHY WE FIGHT 

Such violent extension of Axis 
power in Europe as its annexations 
and conquests of neighboring coun¬ 
tries, matched by the expansion of 
Japan in the Pacific clearly threat¬ 
ened American interests. 

Read the words of the Alliance of 
27 September 1940 between Ger¬ 
many, Italy and Japan if you have 
any doubts on this subject: 

“Japan recognizes . . . the leader¬ 
ship of Germany and Italy in the 
establishment of a new order in, 
Europe. Germany and Italy recog¬ 
nize the leadership of Japan in the 
establishment of a new order in 
Greater East Asia . . . They further 
undertake to assist one another with 
all . . . means when one of the con¬ 
tracting powers is attacked by a 
power at present not involved in 
the European war or in the Chinese- 
Japanese conflict.” 

The aims of the Axis were clearly 
stated and they pointed to just one 
power which might join the battle 
—that was the United States. 

They had us in mind when they 
made their alliance. They knew that 
their ideas and their actions threat¬ 
ened clearly established American 
interests. 

In the Pacific our possessions of 
Hawaii, Midway, Wake and Guam, 
our position in the Philippines, and 
in respect to China gave us interests 
which Japan threatened. 

Our century old interests in the 
protection of the Western Hemis¬ 
phere were threatened too, since the 
Axis position in 1941 was merely a 
way station on their road to world 
dominion. 

They knew that this was so—we 
were coming to recognize it as a 
fact. But more than our interests 
were threatened. Events showed 
that wherever Axis power was 
established, Axis ideas were carried 
into effect. 

But we have some ideas of our 
own. They are very different from 
those of Germany, Italy and Japan. 
We have based our actions on our 
ideas for a long time and our actions 
have made our country what it is. 

Now these ideas were threatened, 
and many among us asked the ques¬ 
tions “Can our ideas survive?” “Can 
our way of life be maintained?” 
“Can the world endure half slave 
and half free?” 

Our ideas are based on Freedqm 
and on the will of the people and 
not upon dictatorship. 
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EDITORIAL 

Traditional Army Day obser¬ 
vations and celebrations have 
been banned this year by the 
War Department. 

Army Day was, however, ob¬ 
served this year as it has never 
before been observed. It was 
observed by America's fighting 
men all over the world. On our 
far-flung battle lines tough 
Yank fighters marked the day 
by their actions rather than by 
participation in parades, listen¬ 
ing to speeches or engaging in 
the other festivities that set 
this day aside in former years. 
In this observation of Army 
Day all branches of the armed 
forces took part. The Navy, the 
Marines, the Coast Guard and 
the fighting "Seabees" had let 
go another sledge-hammer 
blow for their companions in 
arms. 

The American Army man of 
today possesses a glorious tra¬ 
dition. Victory has ever beer 
his habit. He was born at a lit¬ 
tle bridge in New England, 
where "once the embattled 
farmer stood, and fired the shot 
heard around the world." As a 
ragged youth he left his foot¬ 
steps on the pages of history 
as well as bloody tracks in the 
snow of Valley Forge. Later, 
when he was a growing, brawl¬ 
ing, teen-age boy, the mold was 
cast in the fiery crucible that 
was Shiloh, Gettysburg, Bull 
Run and The Wilderness. His 
steel was briefly tempered on 
the slopes of San Juan Hill and 
in the steaming jungles of Cu¬ 
ba. He reached his majority on 
the fields of France when his 
terrible fighting spirit was re¬ 
vealed at the Meuse-Argonne, 





THE 
OBSERVER 
<E> SAW 


The latest of the staff to leave for 
other parts is Lieut. Frances Hansen 
who moved down to Camp Bland - 
ing, Florida, last week. 

Lieut. Frances Wagner writes from 
some “place that looks like Carmel*’ 
in the British Isles. Reports a com¬ 
fortable trip across the Atlantic and 
wishing only for some heat in the 
home where she is billeted. 

Many will be interested to know 
that Major Joseph McGuinness has 
made an appearance “over there.” 
The news came via a letter from 
Lieut. Regina Burnett who had run 
into the major on a cycle tour. 

No longer an advocate of “sun 
worshipping” is Lieut. Elizabeth 
Foster but doing nicely as a patient 
on Ward “P” this week. 

A name has been found for the 
transportation problem of Lieut. 
Margaret J. Giles. The car is now 
“little Bo-jeep.” Lieut. Girarde 
please note. 

Our operative reports that Captain 
Gladys M. Crosno is taking more 
than a passing interest in the Navy. 

1st Lieut. Shirley Timewell still 
holds the thought that one of these 
days we will be getting a few cadet 
nurses. 

A little more rank was added to 
our circle recently when 1st Lieulf 
Marion Webster joined from Dibble 
General Hospital at Menlo Park, and 
1st. Lieut. Pearl Smith came all the 
way from England General Hospital 
at Atlantic City. 

INVITATION 

An invitation is extended all ser¬ 
vice men and women to visit the 
Old St. Mary’s Service Center at 
California and Grant Avenue in the 
Heart of Chinatown, San Francisco 
by The National Catholic Commun¬ 
ity Service. 

The center is open daily from 1:00 
p.m. to 11:00 p.m. There is a snack¬ 
bar, lounge, library, writing tables, 
ping-pong games, pool and dancing 
every evening with hostesses as 
partners. 

at Belleau Wood and at Cha- 
teau-Thiery. 

The American soldier has 
never lc£t a war, nor espoused 
a wrong cause. Victory will con¬ 
tinue to be his habit. 

(G.V.H.) 


Captain Louis N. Amone, fprmerly 
of LGH, passing thru on his way from 
Baxter General Hospital, Spokane, 
Wash., to join a sea-going outfit for 
more active duty. 

Miss Gloria Stockhausen at her 
new desk in the transportation office. 
Makes the noon day relaxation so 
simple. 

Major Michael J. O’Brien making 
many trips from the Dental Clinic 
to Ward “H” on Thursday and bet¬ 
tering his time with every trip. 

Sgt. Filbert J. Quiroz getting down 
to weight with the Crissy Field 
Commandos these days. 

Major Richard J. Friedlander mov¬ 
ing his EKG machine into Capt. El¬ 
lis’ padded cell. 

WAC officers taking over in three 
new offices and every one taking a 
quick look at the new WACS. 

Sgt. Herbert J. Goldstein teaching 
his springer pup to walk down stairs. 

The ladies in the Information Of¬ 
fice taking over “around the clock” 
and answering all calls with that 
“voice with a smile” you love to hear. 


MORE ABOUT 
NEW WACS 


(Continued from page 1) 

work in that capacity in hospitals 
and retail drugstores until her en¬ 
listment in September 1942, when, 
after she became commissioned, she 
continued in the same capacity at 
Rocky Mountain Arsenal. She 
joined the WAC, she tells us, be¬ 
cause she has “red, white and blue” 
blood. 

Lieutenant LePine, a major in 
languages, graduated from Sweet 
Briar, Virginia, and took post 
graduate work in Paris and at the 
University of Columbia, then did 
historical research in the library of 
the British Museum in London. 
She was on the last round the world 
cruise of the Franconia before the 
war. She preceded her enlistment 
with Red Cross, AWVS and Civilian 
Defense work and in September, 
1942, joined the WAC and went 
directly to Officers Candidate 
School. She transferred from the 
position of Assistant Chief of Basic 
Section at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia, 
to Letterman General Hospital. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, April 9, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


WEDDING BELLS 

vAt three o’clock last Saturday 
afternoon Captain Walter Brandon 
Macomber, Medical Corps, and Miss 
Catherine Jean Guthrie were joined 
in marriage by Chaplain L. Lane 
McCammcm at the Post Chapel in 
the Presidio. 

Best man for the groom was Major 
Frederick M. Anderson, Medical 
Corps and as matron of honor Mrs. 
Macomber was served by Mrs. G. C. 
Hurst. A reception at the home of 
the bride followed the ceremony. 



To Pvt. and Mrs. John W. Curran, 
a baby boy, John Philip, born March 
31st, weight six pounds one ounce. 

To T/4th Gr. and Mrs. L. C. Hol¬ 
brook, a baby girl, Cicelia Joyce, 
born March 31st, weight six pounds 
twelve ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Carl Chesnick, 
a baby boy, Ronald Karl, born April 
1st, weight seven pounds five ounces. 

To Cpl. and Mrs. Irving Hoffman, 
a baby girl, Bobette Rene, bom 
April 2nd, weight six pounds ten 
ounces. 

To Warrant Officer and Mrs. Al¬ 
fred R. Hughes, a baby goy, Alfred 
Ramon, born April 2nd, weight nine 
pounds eleven ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Fred Gustorf, 
a baby boy, Jon Frederick, born 
April 3rd, weight six pounds eight 
ounces. 
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EARLY TREATMENT AND SPEEDY 
EVACUATION SAVES MANY LIVES 



EDWIN STOCKTON, 
Private, Medical Department 

A soldier who has the job of sort¬ 
ing the detachment mail and at the 
same time—try to explain to some 
inquiring GI’s that it isn’t his fault 
there is no mail for him—is Private 
Edwin Stockton. 

Pvt. Stockton, a native Califor¬ 
nian, was born in the town of Mount 
Shasta on May 9, 1923, and remained 
in the town shaded by the pictur¬ 
esque mountain, until his induction 
into the Army on January 4, 1943. 
He was first sent to the induction 
center at Monterey, California— 
where he remained long enough— 
figuratively speaking — to change 
clothes. Then he got his first ink¬ 
ling of army life. This came when 
he was sent directly to Letterman 
after a breather at Monterey. He 
received his basic training at LGH 
and completed duty on the wards 
for two months. He was then as¬ 
signed to the duty he now performs 
in the Letterman Post Office be¬ 
cause of his past experience with 
the mails. 

After completing grade school, 
Pvt. Stockton enrolled in the Mount 
Shasta High School, where he 
studied an academic course and in 
addition to his studies—he played 
the Bass Horn in the school band 
for four years. 

Still feeling that all of his time 
was not occupied, he joined the 
school soft ball team and became an 
enthusiast for the sport. 

Upon his graduation from high 
school he went to work for the 
government in the local post office 
as a mail clerk—and it was the ex¬ 
perience he found at that job which 
qualified and eventually led to his 
assignment to duty now performed 
in the LGH Postoffice. 

Like many other “GI Joe”—Pri¬ 
vate Stockton selects as his hobby 
photography and a good deal of his 
spare time is devoted to it. 


The lives of many soldiers are 
saved through the speed of adminis¬ 
tering early treatment on the front 
lines, in the opinion of Captain Her¬ 
bert H. Thomas, M. C., who is on 
duty at Carlisle Barracks after see¬ 
ing action in the North African and 
Sicilian campaigns. “We learned 
that if a wounded man is given early 
treatment up on the front lines, you 
can generally tell whether he is 
going to live or die,” Capt. Thomas 
said. “It is the work done under 
fire by the company aid men and 
battalion surgeons who stop hem¬ 
orrhage, give treatment for shock 
apply splints, and sulfa drugs that 
is responsible for the saving of 
many lives.” 

Capt. Thomas spoke of the heavy 
fighting around Sedjanane Valley 
and said the men “did a terrific job 
of evacuating casualties because 
they were hampered by a very 
rough and mountainous country 
with trails practically nonexistent. 
Litter bearers carried men as far as 
five miles and often used mules. As 
difficult as it was bringing the 
wounded in, it was just as difficult 
to find them in the heavy scrub 
underbrush that grew anywhere 
from six to eight feet high.* 

Although he experienced many 
bombings and shellings. Capt. 
Thomas said the German air raid 
on Bizerte will always be remem¬ 
bered by him. 

“It was 3:30 o’clock the morning 
of July 6 when German planes flew 


over in an effort to bomb ships in 
the harbor getting ready for the July 
10 invasion of Sicily,” he said. “We 
watched the air battle from our fox 
holes, and the flak barrage which 
we threw up was so heavy that the 
Nazi planes were forced to veer 
from their targets. They dropped 
flares and bombs in our area some 
distance from town, and casualties 
were heavy when they hit some of 
our ammunition trucks loaded with 
artillery shells. Sixty enlisted medi¬ 
cal men and five officers worked 
long hours taking care of the casual¬ 
ties from this raid.” 

In the Sicilian campaign, he said, 
the Allies took many Italian prison¬ 
ers who surrendered in large num¬ 
bers, sometimes to only one or two 
soldiers. 

Speaking of neurosis cases, Capt. 
Thomas said, proper care was 
exercised to speed the recovery of 
soldiers suffering from this form of 
nervousness and return them to 
duty. 

“The case of one soldier, however, 
was serious, and he was sent back 
from the front lines for treatment,” 
Capt. Thomas stated. “He was 
sleeping one night under a tree and 
a shell exploded near him, blowing 
him up into the tree. His case then 
was twice as bad, and it was neces¬ 
sary to send him to the rear for 
further treatment.” 

Capt. Thomas returned to this 
country late in December and was 
assigned to the Officers’ Pool at 
Carlisle Barracks recently. 



NICK ZVONO, 

Private, Infantry 

“On the Spot” this week is a pa¬ 
tient who has been in the army a 
year and a month and has already 
seen most of the South Pacific in 
which we have fought. He is Pri¬ 
vate Nick Zvono. 

Pvt. Zvono hails from the town 
of Montesano in the state of Wash¬ 
ington. He was bom in this town 
on August 31st, 1923, and attended 
Aberdeen high school where he stu¬ 
died mechanics. After completing 
two years of high school he went to 
work in the local saw mills and 
lumber camps for the next year and 
a half. He then went to Alaska for 
the following four months where he 
worked as a construction worker for 
the government. After this work he 
went back to Montesano just in time 
to be called by the Army. 

His induction took place on 
February 12, 1943 and sent to the 
receiving center at Fort Lewis, 
Washington and just about six 
months later—July 7, 1943, he found 
himself in New Caledonia. From 
New Caledonia he went on to Guad¬ 
alcanal, Munda and then on to Run- 
dell where he made first contact 
with the enemy. 

His outfit landed on the 16th of 
September and on the 20th he was 
hit when he and two buddies were 
in a foxhole and a Jap threw a 
hand grenade into the hole. It ex¬ 
ploded and he was the only one who 
was wounded. He was immediately 
evacuated from the island and taken 
back along the same route that he 
came with one detour to New Zea¬ 
land instead of New Caledonia. 

He was hospitalized in New Zea¬ 
land for the next five months and 
was then evacuated to the states and 
Letterman and is now a patient on 
ward D-2. 
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ASST. DIRECTOR OF CADET NURSES 
WELL PREPARED FOR NEW OFFICE 



LORRAINE E. McKENNA 
2nd Lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Two new members joined the 
detachment during the week and a 
welcome is extended them by the 
detachment members. They are! 
Staff Sergeant Rudolph J. Bobrow- 
ski and Private Bruce G. Whitaker. 
* • • 

Furloughs are still being given 
and those to receive them this week 
are Pvt. Roy H. Kent who received 
23 days; T/5th gr. Burton A. Boltz, 
and Pvts. Maurice E. Smith and 
Benjamin Weitz who were given 21 
days; T/4th gr. Harold M. Junso— 
18 days; Pvt. Orval W. Morris with 
17 days; and the following six men 
received 15 days each. They are: 
S/Sgt. George J. Devine and Pvts. 
Connie M. Mateo, Calvin B. Price, 
Walter C. Taylor, Adolph Noce and 
Luigi Polito. 

• * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Matt Jarvi, Jr. smiling a little 
more since he now has a few more 
teeth in his mouth. 

The second group of Letterman 
“Commandos” starting training at 
Crissey Field. 

The grounds around Letterman 
looking better since Sgt. Clarence 
Silva and his “helpers” took up 
gardening instead of driving. 

Cpt. Dalton E. Poff now “traffic 
director” in the field mess hall. 

T/4th gr. Dan Sackash back from 
an emergency furlough with the re¬ 
port that Detroit hasn’t changed 
much. 

Sgt. Lou D. Slott has given up 
smoking since he can’t get any free 
ones—and Cpl. Patrick Sullivan 
planning to do the same thing only 
for health’s sake. 

T/Sgt. William Murphy all out or 
“all in” with his victory garden. 

One young lady in the P. X. grill 
wondering why long legged Sgt. 
Paul Hecht bothers to go around 
the counters when he could step 
over them easily. 

S/Sgt. Chauncey Young with an 
answer to anything pertaining to 
radios. 

Sgt. Robert Bement making good 
use of S/Sgt. Merle C. “Windy” 
West’s lariat—much to Sgt. West’s 
disgust in using it to tie S/Sgt. Her¬ 
bert Goldstein’s new dog to a post 
in the service club. 


Every once in a while something 
happens to give credence to the old 
adage about coming events casting 
their shadows before and it is not 
impossible to believe that the master 
mind who assigns nurses to 
stations may have had Lorraine 
Emory in mind for a future desig¬ 
nation as assistant director of cadet 
nurses when he assigned her for 
duty in Iceland with the first group 
of army nurses to move in on that 
bleak island. Any supervisor or 
director of student or cadet nurses 
must have a certain frigidity of 
demeanor; it has always been so. 
But Lorraine Emory was endowed 
by nature with a warm disposition 
—and it took Iceland to give her 
the necessary qualifications for her 
present title. 

Lorraine is proud of her origin as 
an “army brat”; only those bom in 
the service can claim that appell¬ 
ation. Her father was in the Coast 
Artillery Corps which may account 
for her aiming high at achievement 
in life. The young lady majored in 


biology and chemistry in taking her 
degree at William and Mary College, 
and then took a year in bacteriology 
lab at the University of Maryland. 
On this foundation she took her 
training as a nurse in the Stuart 
Circle Hospital in Richmond, Va. 

Her first army station in the ANC 
was at Walter Reed Hospital and 
from there she went to Iceland. Our 
ally, the Navy, had discovered that 
spot a little earlier in history and 
based a few fliers there. Then a 
Navy flier discovered Lorraine—and 
what happened? Well, in the course 
of time—and not too much of that— 
Lorraine Emory became Mrs. Char¬ 
les McKenna but stayed with the 
army for the duration. She has a 
brother in the Navy and three sis¬ 
ters married into the army. * 

•Lieut. McKenna is prepared to 
take up her duties as assistant di¬ 
rector of cadet nurses at Letterman 
on arrival of the cadets some time 
in the near future. 

(•Editor’s note—She is no rela¬ 
tion.) 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Word was received during the 
week that two former school mem¬ 
bers—Cpls. Walter E. Pulling and 
Henry O. Pezella—are now over¬ 
seas—destination unknown. 

Cpl. Leo E. Schutz, Jr., also a for¬ 
mer member of this command has 
just returned from a lengthy trip 
around the Southwest Pacific area. 
The beribboned Schutz said they 
had some exciting times “down 
under.” 

Three enlisted men of this organ¬ 
ization to return from detached ser¬ 
vice this week are S/Sgt. Harris L. 
Hitt, and T/4th gr. Fred B. Hartzell 
and Lawrence F. Miller. All three 
reported having good times at home. 

Some of the enlisted men of the 
School to go on passes over the 
week end to various places in Cali¬ 
fornia are T/4th gr. Alfred Roza- 
dilla, Jr., and George C. Hoppel, and 
Pvt. Robert M. Newhall. 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein, enlisted 
instructor of the dental school left 
yesterday on a much wanted pass to 
visit friends and relatives at Los 
Angeles, California. 

lst/Sgt. William H. Sink of the 
headquarters section turned into the 
hospital during the latter part of 
last week. Everyone in the detach¬ 
ment wishes him a speedy recovery. 

Captain Richard J. Kilhullen, MC., 
instructor of the X-ray school, left 
on detached service during last 
week for the Mayo Foundation, 
Rochester, Minnesota where he will 
attend a twelve week course of 
instruction in Roentgenology. 

Pvt. Robert M. Newhall, enlisted 
instructor of the medical school, was 
transferred early this week to the 
Medical Department, San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, 
California. Pvt. Newhall will prob¬ 
ably perform the duties of a medical 
technician on an army transport. 

Pvt. Joe B. Braswell, a student 
and graduate of the medical school 
of this organization, was relieved 
from further instruction at this 
school and transferred in grade to 
the Headquarters Section where he 
will act as an enlisted instructor of 
the medical school. 
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HARRY THE BARBER BEGINS SECOND 
QUARTER CENTURY AT LETTERMAN 



Mr. HARRY J. TOBOLOW, 
Chief Barber in the East Hospital 


We Hope You Lire 
Forever, But It's 
Nice to Hove a Will 

The War Department has reiter¬ 
ated to military personnel the im¬ 
portance of making a will and point¬ 
ed out the means at the disposal of 
men and women in the Army for 
facilitating the procedure. 

Calling attention to a tendency by 
large numbers of military personnel 
to await their arrival at staging 
areas or ports of embarkation before 
taking this step, the announcement 
emphasized that wills can be drawn 
more suitably at permanent Army 
installations, where adequate pro¬ 
visions are made for legal assistance. 

Military personnel whose wishes 
and circumstances make it necessary 
or desirable to make a will after 
entering service may seek legal ad¬ 
vice from the following: 

Civilian attorneys, the legal as¬ 
sistance officer at any Army post, 
camp or station; a member of the 
Committee on War Work of any 
state, county or City Bar Associa¬ 
tion or of an established legal aid 
organization; any staff judge advo¬ 
cate,, or other officer of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Department; a 
member of any Selective Service Ad¬ 
visory Board who is an attorney, or 
a member of the armed forces who 
is an attorney. 

Under no circumstances will a 
member of the Army be directed 
or urged to prepare a will against 
his wishes, since to be legally ef¬ 
fective it must be drawn voluntarily. 
However, all men and women in the 
Army are reminded of the import¬ 
ance of giving consideration to the 
matter, with an eye to deciding 
whether or not it is necessary or 
desirable in the individual case. 

The announcement warns against 
the use of assembly-line methods 
and of standardized forms. Where- 
ever possible, it is pointed out, a will 
should be carefully prepared for 
each individual after careful analysis 
of his particular needs and of re¬ 
quirements of the applicable state 
law concerning form and execution. 

In emergencies, when legal counsel 
can not be obtained, forms are pro¬ 
vided. These should be replaced at 
the earliest oportunity with more 
satisfactory documents, however. 

It is suggested that care be exer¬ 
cised in the selection of witnesses. 
If possible, at least three civilian 
witnesses from the home town of 
the testator should be selected. 


Just twenty-five years ago, April 
1, 1919, Mr. Harry J. Tabolow—who 
is better known to the hospital as 
“Harry the Barber”—first went to 
work at Letterman Hospital. And 
last week, Saturday to be exact, in 
a ceremony in the office of the 
Comamnding General at the hospi¬ 
tal, Harry was presented with a 
Certificate of Completion of 
Twenty-Five Years Service by 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed 
which read: 

. . Harry J. Tabolow honestly 
and faithfully served the personnel 
of Letterman General Hospital from 
April 1, 1919 to March 31, 1944. In 
appreciation and recognition of ex¬ 
ceptional service this certificate is 
furnished in behalf of all members 
of this command.” 

Twenty-five years—a quarter of 
a century—at one job is retirement 
age in many concerns; but with 
Harry it has only been the “round¬ 
ing out” of a life with enough ex¬ 
perience and adventure for half-a- 
dozen men. Before he came to 
Letterman his life included every¬ 
thing from playing professional 
baseball to driving a dog sled in 
Alaska—not to speak of breaking 
broncs in Oklahoma, managing a 
group of apartment houses in San 
Francisco or speculating in the 
markets as a broker. 


His one weakness seems to be 
baseball—for in the 1880’s Harry 
was playing professional baseball in 
the old International League on the 
Buffalo team. Later he played with 
Rochester and then with the old 
New York Highlanders who were 
the forerunners of the Yankee team 
of the present American circut. 

Harry thinks his first year at 
Letterman, 1919, was the best. The 
war had just ended and Letterman 
had a baseball team. And what a 
baseball team! Harry was the man¬ 
ager and the roster of players in¬ 
cluded the names of Alvin Crow¬ 
der, later one of the American 
league’s great pitchers with the 
Washington Senators; “Chuck” 
Klein, one of the greatest batsmen 
in National league history with 
Philadelphia, and many more. They 
played more than 40 games that 
season and were never beaten, al¬ 
though their opponents included the 
San Francisco Seals, the Oakland 
Acorns and most of the other pro¬ 
fessional clubs of the West Coast. 

In the time that Harry has been 
“trimming the soldiers” at Letter- 
man he has made many friends— 
and young or old they all ask when 
returning for a visit—“Is Harry the 
Barber still here?”—Yes for twenty- 
five years now, and still going 
strong. 


Noncoms to Get 
More Training 
And Recognition 

Great care in the selection and 
promotion of noncommissioned 
officers in the U. S. Army is urged 
by Gen. Marshall in War De¬ 
partment Circular 70, recently re¬ 
leased, which provides for the 
thorough training of noncoms 
and the removal of those who fail 
to attain or maintain acceptable 
standards. 

“It has been clearly demon¬ 
strated in this war, as in past 
wars, that noncommissioned of¬ 
ficers are the backbone of the 
Army,” the circular states. “Suc¬ 
cess in combat depends upon the 
character and qualifications of the 
noncommissioned officers com¬ 
manding small units. They must 
be outstanding leaders with a 
high sense of duty and a strong 
will. They must be resourceful 
and willing to assume responsi¬ 
bility. 

“In order to assure that our 
noncommissioned officers are 
equal to the tasks that lie ahead 
of them, commanders of all 
echelons will give their personal 
attention to improving the quality 
and prestige of those noncom¬ 
missioned officers who exercise 
command responsibility.” 

That these results may be at¬ 
tained, the order makes the fol¬ 
lowing provisions: 

1. That machinery be estab¬ 
lished to provide for the careful 
selection of noncommissioned of¬ 
ficer material and a system of 
promotions that will be recog¬ 
nized as sound and just by all 
concerned. 

2. That appropriate noncom¬ 
missioned officer schools be estab¬ 
lished and operated. 

3. That noncommissioned offi¬ 
cers who fail to attain or main¬ 
tain acceptable standards be re¬ 
moved. 

4. That the prestige of the non¬ 
commissioned officer grades be 
enhanced by the extension of ad¬ 
ditional privileges and liberties 
to the holders of those ranks. 

WD 70 also calls for public 
recognition of the accomplish¬ 
ments and importance of non- 
coms, and, lastly, for the thorough 
indoctrination of every noncom 
with the importance and re¬ 
sponsibility of his grade and po¬ 
sition. 

35 Repatriated Yanks 
Get $44,000 Back Pay 

New York (CNS) —Back pay 
for 35 repatriated officers and men 
who returned to this country on 
the exchange liner Gripsholm was 
disbursed within four hours after 
their arrival at a hospital here. 

The payoff totaled $44,000 and 
included base pay, allowances, 
flying pay and additional pay for 
overseas service which accrued 
while the men were imprisoned 
in Germany. A lieutenant got the 
largest single payment—$4,700. 
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Buying War Bonds is an investment.a share in "We 

are now in the midst of a war, not for vengeance, but for a 
world in which this nation, and all that this nation represents, 
will be safe for our children/' 

Safe for our children—who shall enjoy life, and liberty, 
who shall continue to be guaranteed freedom to worship and 
to speak as they will under a government ## of the people, by 
the people, for the people." 

It is for these things that we fight in company with other 
freedom loving people. There is no choice if we would guard 
our interests and maintain our way of life. 

Right now, your investment in our nation is most import¬ 
ant .... we are at the crucial stage of the fight .... we 
must defeat the enemy as quickly as possible because the 
longer the war lasts, the more people are killed, crippled or 
missing, the more money is spent .... 

Every war bond you buy means much to our country . . . 
to you ... to every American who wants to preserve the life 
we love. 


WARMIN’ THE BENCH 



By SCT. FRANK DEBLOIS 


Distributed by Camp Newspapei 


News From Home 

Anderson, Ind. (CNS)—A tax 

payer asked the local tax office if 
he could claim on this year’s in¬ 
come tax return his $1,200 annual 
“depreciation” on his wife. 


Chicago (CNS)—A tobacco store 
proprietor, who closed his shop 
when he entered a hospital here, 
left this information tacked on 
the door: “Burglars attention! 
Money and valuables removed. In 
hospital. Back in a week, I hope.” 


Cincinnati (CNS)—An infla¬ 
tion-conscious woman walked 
into a postoffi«e and ordered a 
large quantity of air mail stamps. 
“I better get them now,” she said, 
“before the price goes up.” 


Detroit (CNS)—Two women 
fainted and several others were 
mauled when a department store 
announced a sale of plastic alarm 
clocks. When the battle had ended 
the store’s shelves were swept 
clean of the 1,500 clocks that had 
been placed on sale an hour be¬ 
fore. 


Evanston, III. (CNS)—Police 
are seeking the meanest thief in 
the Middle West who stole two 
two-way stretch girdles from 
Mrs. H. D. Mitchell’s clothesline. 
Girdles are almost unobtainable 
here. 


Gallup, N. M. (CNS)—A newly - 
rich Indian bought a grand piano 
but found that the door to his mud 
hut was too narrow to enable him 
to get his treasure inside. So he 
built a new hut—around the 
piano. - 

Houston, Tex. (CNS)—There is 
a city ordinance here which pro¬ 
hibits citizens from looking at a 
girl in a manner described as 
“making goo-goo eyes.” 


Hollywood (CNS) — Violinist 
Hrach Yacoubian filed suit for 
$20,250 against a local restaurant. 
He charged that a steak he bought 
there was so tough it lacerated 
his larynx. _ 

New Ulm, Minn. (CNS)—Louis 
Melzer was injured when his auto 
collided with a truck on a high¬ 
way here. The truck driver laid 
him out on the highway and went 
for aid. While he was away a car 
ran over the prostrate Melzer and 
its driver, unnerved, stopped his 
auto, backed up and ran over him 
again. Melzer is recovering in a 
hospital. _ 

Minneapolis (CNS) — When 
Carl Moe pleaded not guilty to a 
drunken driving charge, Judge 
Earl J. Hines expressed willing¬ 
ness to disqualify himself, ex¬ 
plaining that he had seen Moe 
brought into police headquarters 
and that he was so drunk “he al¬ 
most fell on his face.” “We plead 
guilty,” Moe’s attorney hastily 
amended. “Fifteen days,” said the 
judge. 


Dan Parker, the Bessarabian 
beauty who writes a sporting 
column and runs an elevator at 
the New York Daily Mirror, 
claims that things are so tough 
with the Brooklyn Dodgers this 
year that Leo Durocher was 
forced to give a Flatbush Avenue 
milk wagon horse a tryout at first 
base. 

According to Parker, the Lippy 
One discovered an old platter 
prancing around in the outfield in 
front of a grass-cutting machine. 
Durocher liked the spavined 
beauty’s footwork and assigned 
him to cover first. 

In a ten-minute workout, noth¬ 
ing got by the plug. He speared 
hot liners and gobbled up ground¬ 
ers in his teeth “in a manner that 
won Leo’s admiration.” Later, at 
the plate he socked the second 
pitch into deep center, then stood 
at the dish, watching the ball sail 
through the air. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” Leo 
hollered. “Why don’t you run?” 

“Run!” bellowed the swayback. 
“Listen, if I could run I’d be en¬ 
tered in the first race at Jamaica!” 


Ens. Hovey Seymour, USNR, 
football star at Yale in 1942, was 
killed recently in a plane crash 
on the West Coast. A member of 
the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps at Yale, he declined a com¬ 
mission after his graduation to 
become a naval aviation cadet at 
Pensacola, Fla. He received his 
wings last June and was sent to 
a West Coast base. 


Up and down Jacobs Beach in 
the town of New York, fight fans 


are bemoaning the impending in¬ 
duction of two more beak break¬ 
ers. Henry Armstrong, former 
triple champ, and Beau Jack, ex¬ 
lightweight king, both have been 
reclassified 1-A. Lee Savold, vet¬ 
eran heavyweight contender, has 
joined the Merchant Marine. 


Plans already have been formu¬ 
lated for a Battlefront Olympics 
to help heal the scars of war once 
the war is won, Rep. Mike Mon- 
roney, of Oklahoma, has dis¬ 
closed in Washington. Rep. Mon- 
roney said that, although the pro¬ 
posal lacks the official confirma¬ 
tion of the Army, preparations 
are in the fire for post-war 
games for athletes in uniform to 
be held in some major Allied 
capital, probably London. 

U. S. track and field stars in the 
services, who would be eligible to 
partake in the proposed games, 
include Eulace Peacock and 
Harold Davis, dashmen; Les Mac- 
Mitchell and Frank Dixon, milers, 
Greg Rice, two-miler; A1 Blozis, 
weights, and Cornelius Warmer- 
dam, pole vault. 


Big League Draft Boxscore 

Inducted: Dick Bartell, Giants; 
Billy Herman, Dodgers; Bill 
Dickey and Joe Gordon. Yankees; 
Tex Covington, Louisville. Re¬ 
jected: Vernon Stephens, Browns; 
Difcie Walker, Dodgers; Johnny 
Barrett, Pittsburgh; Dom Dalle- 
sandro and Phil Caveretta, Cubs; 
Classified 1A: Lou Boudreau, 
Cleveland; Mel Ott and Joe Med- 
wick, Giants; Johnny Lindell, 
Yankees; Stan Musial, Cardinals, 
and Max Marshall, Cincinnati. 


Two Good Reasons 
To Miss Draft Call 

With Second Army on Maneu¬ 
vers (CNS)—There were just two 
obstacles to prevent Willie Rain¬ 
ers, of Petersburg, Va., from re¬ 
sponding to the Selective Service 
summons he received last week. 

1. Being in Tennessee he 
couldn’t reach Virginia in time 
for induction. 

2. Willie has already spent 
seven years in the Army and this 
season he is “wintering” with his 
outfit on maneuvers in Tennessee. 


Don’t Resemble Lamour 

Philadelphia (CNS)—Girls at 
home need not worry about serv¬ 
ice men falling in love with beau¬ 
tiful maidens in the Solomon Is¬ 
lands, Explorer Osa Johnson re¬ 
assured a Philadelphia woman’s 
club. “The women there,” she 
said, “are ugly, dirty and smelly.” 

Top Yank Ace in ETO 
Bags 22 Nazi Planes 

London (CNS)—The leading 
U. S. fighter pilot in the ETO is 
Capt. Robert S. Johnson of Law- 
ton, Okla., who recently de¬ 
stroyed three German fighters at 
once, boosting his total score to 
22 enemy aircraft knocked out. 


Boo! 

South Pacific (CNS)—Two rel¬ 
atively harmless Curtiss Scout ob¬ 
servation planes are credited with 
wrecking a Japanese bomber and 
killing its crew in a report sub¬ 
mitted by Cmdr. William R. 
Smedborg, of Washington. Cmdr. 
Smedborg said the planes “appar¬ 
ently panicked the Jap bomber” 
and caused it to crash. 


Good Thorough Job 

India (CNS)—With two officers 
and three sergeants doing the su¬ 
pervising and three privates do¬ 
ing the work, a service company 
started fumigating its latrine. The 
job was a complete success. Not 
only was the latrine fumigated 
completely, but it also burned 
down—completely. 


Fair Enough 

Orting, Wash. (CNS) — Pvt. 
Clara Owens, a Wac, wanted lots 
of flowers at her wedding. Her 
bridegroom, Sgt. William Mel- 
nick, took care of that. He mar¬ 
ried her in the middle of a five- 
acre tract of daffodils. 

Cook, in Bomber, Bombs 
Japs With Garbage 

Southwest Pacific (CNS)—An 
unnamed GI cook, connected with 
a bomber outfit here, has a swell 
system of making the Japs lose 
face. He bombs them with gar¬ 
bage. 

The cook, taken on a raid with 
a Liberator squadron, stood at the 
open window of the plane and 
ladled out slops om the Japs while 
the bomber droppped its load of 
eggs. 
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INSPECTING BRAILLE TELEPHONE DIAL 
The operation of the special telephone dial equipment with 
braille letters and numerals is being explained by Mr. Lyle 
M. Brown, division Manager of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, to Pvt. William H. Crawford, hos¬ 
pital patient. The special dial is a donation from the tele¬ 
phone company. Standing—I to r—Lt. Col. Thos. L. Mc¬ 
Kenna, Post Chaplain, Brig. Gen. Frank W. Weed, Command¬ 
ing General, Mr. Lyle M. Brown; sitting—Pvt. William H. 
Crawford and Miss Helen Barnum, Occupational Therapist. 


Telephone Official 
Presents Special 
Dial to Patients 

A specially constructed telephone 
dial with letters and numerals in 
braille was presented to Letterman 
Hospital on Wednesday afternoon by 
Mr. Lyle M. Brown, Division Man¬ 
ager for the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company. 

The ceremony of presentation took 
place in the office of the Command¬ 
ing General, Brig. Gen. F. W. Wood, 
who accepted the dial on behalf of 
the blind patients for whom the gift 
is intended. Present at the cere¬ 
monies were Mr. Winn Coffin and 
Mr. Nicholas De Stefano, of the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

With the new dial the patients 
who have lost or impaired eye 
sight will be able to learn to use the 
telephone without assistance of staff 
personnel. The instrument was im¬ 
mediately placed in service at the 
Occupational Therapy department 
and received the approval of Miss 
Margaret Hale and Mr. John Mellon, 
who are the instructors for the blind 
on the hospital staff. 

Pvt. Herald Smith, veteran bf the 
southwest Pacific campaigns, was 
the first patient to handle the dial. 
His comment by way of approbation 
was that in future he could make 
his own telephone calls and any 
private numbers in his book would 
remain in that category. 

Ever since the Telephone Center 
was installed in the Patients’ Rec¬ 
reation Room in January of this 
year, Mr. Lyle M. Brown and his 
subordinates have taken a deep 
personal interest in the project and 
have left nothing undone to give a 
maximum of service to the men 
who are coming home from over¬ 
seas. 

The more recent installation of 
portable telephone service on the 


surgical wards has proved a boon to 
the bedfast and makes it possible 
for badly wounded patients to talk 
with the home folks almost as soon 


as they arrive in the hospital. 

Suggestions for betterment of the 
service are always welcome by Mr. 
Brown. 


Letterman is Host 
To Distinguished 
Group of Surgeons 

Letterman Hospital was honored 
on Tuesday of this week by a visit 
from a group of distinguished sur¬ 
geons who had come to San Fran¬ 
cisco to conduct examinations of 
candidates for membership on the 
American Board of Surgery. In the 
party were Dr. Arthur Wells El ting, 
prominent surgeon of Albany, N. Y., 
chairman of the American Board of 
Surgery, past president of the Amer¬ 
ican Surgical Association, and mem¬ 
ber of the American College of 
Surgeons; Dr. John Stewart Rod- 
man, secretary of the American 
Boards of Surgery; Dr. Alanson 
Weeks, professor of Surgery at the 
University of California Medical 
School, and Colonel Sumner Ever- 
ingham, chief surgeon at Camp 
Cooke, California. 

The visitors were conducted on a 
tour of inspection of all the activ¬ 
ities of the Surgical branch of this 
hospital under the guidance of 
Colonel Russell H. Patterson, Chief 
of the Surgical Service. The visit 
was made in the interests of the 
American Board of Surgery. 

On the following day the same 
distinguished surgeons, conducted 
the final examination for candidates 
for the American Board of Surgery. 
Thirty two aspirants were conten¬ 
ders for the honor, including Theo¬ 
dore P. Schomaker, Chief of the 
General Surgery Section, at LGH., 
who ranked second in the ratings of 
the successful candidates. 

The visting surgeons expressed 
themselves as being highly pleased 
with the equipment, staff, and facil¬ 
ities available to .the patients under¬ 
going treatment at Letterman. 
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Sick and Wounded Office Has Registered for Many Years 


On July 7, 1899 the first officials 
register of patients was made for¬ 
mally with the filing of an index 
card in the newly established Sick 
and Wounded Office at Letterman 
Hospital. Complete with all perti¬ 
nent information regarding the pa¬ 
tient—an enlisted man—material 

which included name, serial number, 
rank and organization and the date 
of admission, the number “one” was 
affixed to the Index Card as the frist 
case handled at Letterman and went 
on file. The case was closed six 
days later after the patient had been 
pronounced cured of pneumonia and 
the Sick and Wounded Office had 
completed the record of the first 
registered patient at the hospital. 
The card was placed in the inactive 
file and has remained as the key to 
any information on the first admis¬ 
sion. 

The function of the Sick and 
Wounded office is the register of 
patients who are hospitalized and 
since the first official registration in 
1899 several hundred thousand pa¬ 
tients—members of all the armed 
forces—though since the beginning 
of the war only members of the 
Army have been cased and filed by 
this department. And the person¬ 
nel who once handled several dif¬ 
ferent departmental duties to keep 
busy now spend their time entirely 
ascertaining an accurate register of 
all patients admitted. As the vol¬ 
ume of work has increased so the 
number of duty personnel has ex¬ 
panded to include a total of 12 per¬ 
sons to handle the work. 

Under the supervision of the 
hospital Registrar, Colonel William 
D. Herbert, Medical Corps, the sick 
and wounded office is responsible 
not only for an accurate registration 
of individual patients but also an 
equally accurate compilation of 
monthly statistics which are sent to 
the Adjustant General’s Office and 
Surgeon General’s Office and upon 
which medical and surgical progress 
or retrogression for the entire army 
can be charted. From these reports, 
the existing high medical standards 
of the army can be maintained, and 
as periodic reports from the Sur¬ 
geon General’s Office proved these 
standards are steadily improved 




AN EVACUATION ORDER 

is being explained by M/Sgt. Ernest Allen, NCO in charge 
of Sick and Wounded activities to Mrs. Deaun Davis who as¬ 
sists with the clerical duties in the office. 


ACTIVITY AND ACCURACY 

■% 

is the general order of the day for members of the card sec¬ 
tion of the Sick and Wounded office. Several hundred thous¬ 
and registrations have been completed here since the office 
was established in 1899 and 100 per cent accuracy on all 
cards has been maintained. 


♦with a definite decrease in the mor¬ 
tality scale in the Army. 

As a patient is admitted to the 
hospital for treatment he is given 
a register number at the receiving 
office. The numbers follow consecu¬ 
tively with admission in all cases 
except those of mass admissions 
from overseas. In such cases no 
number is given these patients if 
it is planned to evacuate them soon 
• to hospitals in the interior. How- 
ever if for any reason the patient is 
treated at Letterman, he is given 
the last register number with a 
decimal number and his own num¬ 
ber following. 

i In the case of transfer to another 
j hospital, the card will revert to the 
inactive file and the form 55A with 
his record is sent to the new hospital 
with one copy of the 55A retained 
as his record here. All medical 
records will be forwarded to the 
new hospital. If the patient dies or 
is returned to duty—his records 
will go on file here and his 52 card 
sent forward. In this manner the 
Adjutant General’s office and the 
Surgeon General’s office have a 
complete record of the soldier’s 
history or the information as to 
where all information can be 
obtained. 

When the nearest of kin of a pa¬ 
tient desires information regarding 
the medical history of a person, the 
inquiry will be made to the Sur¬ 
geon General’s office. This office 
in turn has a record of hospitals to 
which the man has been sent during 
his Army career and it is a simple 
matter to write and obtain tran¬ 
scripts of these records for complete 
data on the person. However the 
records are kept in confidence ex¬ 
cept for the parents and husband or 
wife of the person; and only in legal 
matters, civilian and military, will 
past records be presented for entry 
as court evidence. 

Master Sergeant Ernest E. Allen 
is the Non-Commissioner Officer in 
charge of the entire Sick and 
Wounded section. The only other 
enlisted member is Technician Fifth 
Grade James E. Lewis. However 
seven civilian employees take care 
of the clerical work involved in the 
main office and three civilians are 
employed in the Filing Room to 
handle all inactive cases. Unlike 
the 201 files which are destroyed 
after a certain length of time, the 
files in the Sick and Wounded Of¬ 
fice are maintained permanently. 
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Yanks ‘Pass Ammunition’ Along Russian Supply Line 



DOOR TO RUSSIA —Wartime Iran 
“passes the ammunition’* to Russia. Until 
late 1942 it was feared Iran might become 
the junction area for Nazis pushing 
through Russia and Egypt, and Japs mov¬ 


ing westward across India, instead jt is 
today a transfer arsenal, where Yanks and 
British meet Russians on the shortened 
supply route for lend-lease materials to 
Europe’s eastern fighting front. 


Iran, the only country where the° 
United States, British and Soviet 
armies meet in daily contact, is one 
of the world’s key areas. It was 
known as Persia before the old 
regional name was revived in 1935 
and is in the middle of the Middle 
East bridge of nations that links 
Europe with Asia. It is nearly two 
and a half times the size of Texas 
and holds an estimated 15,000,000 
people. 

Teheran, the capital of Iran was 
where the historic conference of 
November, 1943, at which the lead¬ 
ers of the “big three,” repledged the 
post-war independence of Iran 
among other statements of policy. 

Wartime Iran “passes the am¬ 
munition” to Russia, so to speak 
and in this Eastern land of Omar 
Khayyam and the Peacock Throne, 
modern military construction has 
changed the face and habits of a 
nation. The United States Army 
technicians and service troops have 
enlarged ports, built housing, set up 
plants to assemble planes, trucks, 
jeeps and other vehicles and high¬ 
ways and railways have been ex¬ 
tended and improved. These high¬ 
ways are flecked with motor con¬ 
voys put together and loaded on 
the spot. Its skies are dark with 
planes to be turned over to Soviet 
pilots. 

In August and September of 1941 
—British and Soviet forces first 
occupied Iran to keep the Germans 
out and the road open for fighting 
tools to reach the Russian front. 
Then the Americans moved in to 
deliver desperately needed lend- 
lease materials to Russia’s back 
door. 

Once it was feared Iran might 
prove the junction spot for Germans 
pushing through Russia and Egypt, 
and Japanese forces moving west¬ 
ward across India. But the Allied 
offensives have smashed that possi¬ 
bility and have opened up the 
Mediterranean supply route, clip¬ 
ping thousands of miles from the 
long, dangerous trip to the Persian 
gulf around the African continent. 

To the Yanks assigned the job of 
getting the materials through, from 
the Persian gulf ports to Russian 
receiving stations in the north, Iran 
presents a medley of East and West, 
ancient ways and modem magic of 
the machine age. 

A whole railroad system has been 
transferred to Iran, complete with 
locomotives, rails, freight cars and 
working personnel. Also thousands 


of Iranians have joined the con¬ 
struction and transport force; many 
have swapped the flowing robes and 
sheepskin jackets for the overalls of 
mechanics and drivers. The annual 
output of oil of Iran is 80,000,000 
barrels which provides precious 
power and lubrication for Britain’s 
Mediterranean and Indian ocean 
fleets, and for the planes, tanks and 
transports of Middle East operations. 

The former Shah, who abdicated 
after the 1941 occupation in favor 
of his son, had made a hobby of 
big-scale construction. Under this 
ruler, who also held the titles of 
“Most Lofty of Living Men” and 
“Agent of Heaven,” the ambitious 
project of the Trans-Iranian rail¬ 
way was completed in 1938. 

More than 850 miles long, from 


the head of the Persian gulf to the 
Caspian sea, this single-track streaks 
across desert and plain, over moun¬ 
tain and plateau. On its way it 
ducks into more than 200 tunnels, 
crosses thousands of bridges, and in 
some places winds so sharply it can 
be seen at three different levels. 

Over this remarkable railroad 
Uncle Sam’s Persian Gulf Service 
Command now speeds much of the 
Russia-bound supplies—from barbed 
wire to boots and beans, tanks, 
Tommy guns and explosives to 
sweaters and skim milk. 

Although war activities have 
brought more dramatic change, 
westernizing influences were al¬ 
ready at work years ago—women 
began throwing off shackles; the 
veil was discouraged; education was 


broadened . . . Iranian towns went 
modem—new power plants, cotton 
and jute mills, sugar, tobacco and 
cement factories—were built. Ma¬ 
chine tools, motor cars, trucks and 
planes were bought in exchange for 
Iranian oil and rugs, fruit, cotton, 
hides and opium. 

. . . Yet lam still holds the flavor 
of the old East, from the lonely 
shepherd on the mountainside to the 
crowded, covered bazaars where 
bearded merchants bargain over 
Oriental handicraft. Mitchell bomb¬ 
ers fly over the mosques of the 
faithful, while an Arab with a hawk 
on his wrist looks up respectfully, 
Army trucks rumble across pontoon 
bridges resting on anciently. de¬ 
signed river boats, and race by 
(Continued on page 7) 
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EDITORIAL 

Those of us behind the fight¬ 
ing lines read and hear much 
about military courtesy and dis¬ 
cipline. The salute has inspired 
volumes. Books that tell the 
service man what to do when 
and where and how and with 
whom would fill a library. That 
is all right. Certainly it is 
agreed that you will never find 
a smart ship without discipline 
and a crew that knows the 
meaning of military courtesy. 

There's nothing new about 
that—nothing peculiar to the 
Navy or Army. Maybe there is 
a little difference in the ser¬ 
vice, but not too much when 
you consider- that we are play¬ 
ing for keeps in a game where 
good excuses are rare, and cost¬ 
ly. Discipline does not mean 
suppressing the individual; it 
means leadership, mutual re¬ 
spect, teamwork, and proper 
recognition for authority. 

Courtesy is more naturally a 
part of us. This teaching began 
when Mother first induced us 
to give our favorite toy to little 
Sister. Then we learned that it 
was polite and correct to greet 
our friends and neighbors, to 
offer a seat to an elder, to arise 
when an elder entered the 
room, to wash our hands before 
eating, to keep our arms off the 
table. V/all, military courtesy 
is merely more of the same 
THOUGHTFULNESS. It makes 
sense — for ANYBODY at 
ANYTIME! (Skylines) 



A cordial welcome is extended to 
2nd Lieuts. Mabel B. Slater and 
Pauline M. Dutton, who have joined 
the staff during the past week. 

* * * 

Miss Helen Floss, who has been 
a civilian nurse here for the past 
few months, has received her ap¬ 
pointment in the Army Nurse Corps 
and is now awaiting assignment to 
station. 

• * * 

It was moving day for seven of 
the staff on Sunday morning when 
Lieuts. Myrtle L. Edison, Jean M. 
Evans, Lois V. Mikesell, Ema D. 
Seegelken, Ann M. Ghormley, Bar¬ 
bara Hauch, and Marie Vivian Sor¬ 
rell moved southward to a new sta¬ 
tion with a general hospital unit. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Adelina V. Santoro and 
Florian J. MacGregor left on Thurs¬ 
day for a trip deep into the heart 
of Texas. 

♦ * * 

2nd Lieut. Perle G. Lewick was 
the model for a posed picture of the 
portable telephone installation on 
Ward D-l. Her picture will appear 
in the Telephone Magazine and get 
nation wide circulation. 

* * ** 

Dancing classes in the Recreation 
Center are an innovation that should 
please. The first class was held on 
Friday night with two professionals 
a sinstructors. Officers who wish to 
learn to dance are also invited. 

* * * 

We have been unable to learn 
whether Captain Ruth Wagner 
simply does not like the Navy or 
merely dislikes having our sister 
service mentioned in print in this 
column. 

Officer to Wed Girl 
He Met at Vesuvius 

Mt. Vesuvius, Italy (CNS)— An 
AAF officer and an Italian girl, 
brought together by war and an 
eruption of Mt. Vesuvius, will be 
married here soon. 

The officer, Lt. Robert W. Buss- 
mann, of St. Louis, and the girl, 
Signorina Tina Scafora, an 18- 
year-old school teacher, met dur¬ 
ing rescue work on the slopes of 
the erupting volcano. They will 
be married within a month, he 
said, and spend their honeymoon 
at Capri. 


-<o>; 


THE 
OBSERVES 
<&> SAW 


Captain Leonard S. Buck shooing 
a seagull out of his room in T-1107. 
The gull had prepared to roost for 
the night when discovered. Guess 
how? That’s right. 

* * * 


The War Department cleaning up 
on the Bills on our major list. Ma¬ 
jor William F. Cutts and Major Wil¬ 
liam H. Ice spending the last few 
days in making PPC calls. 

* * * 

Major Theodore P. Schomaker 
receiving congratulations of the 
command on his excellent rating in 
the exam for the American Board 
of Surgery. 

• * * 

A bowl of iced water on what 
lieutenant’s desk on Monday morn¬ 
ing? 

* * * 

Staff Sgt. Merle C. West making 
the usual spring predictions for his 
baseball team. 

* * * 

Pvt. Walter G. McMullin paying a 
call on his round of familiar spots. 

* * * 

Major John H. Loutzenheiser 
dropping in to see some of his old 
friends on the surgical side. 

* * * 


Major Lewis Parody pausing on 
an inspection tour to re-visit Let¬ 
terman where he toiled until his 
departure for Baxter General Hos¬ 
pital at Spokane. 


New ‘Gripe Box’ Plan 
Pays Awards to Soldiers 

Baltimore (CNS)—A sort of 
super gripe box—whereby sol¬ 
diers can receive promotions, fur¬ 
loughs and even the Legion of 
Merit for any bright ideas they 
may have on how to run the 
Army—has been established by 
the Third Service Command. 

It’s part of the Army Service 
Forces’ plan to stimulate con¬ 
structive thinking on the part of 
military personnel and possibly 
evoke “some practical suggestion 
that will increase the efficiency or 
economy in Army operations and 
administration,” the Command 
has announced. 

Enlisted men who offer the best 
suggestions will receive fur¬ 
loughs, preferment in assignment, 
promotions, commendations and 
—if the idea is really hot—the 
Legion of Merit, the Army’s 
fourth highest decoration. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday April 16, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 



To Captain and Mrs. Laverne 
Baldwin, a baby girl, Sally Anne, 
born April 4th, weight seven pounds 
twelve ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Michael L. 
O’Brien, a baby boy, Michael Wil¬ 
liam, born April 6th, weight eight 
pounds twelve ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. William P. 
Cooper, a baby girl, Natalie, bom 
April 7th, weight seven pounds one 
ounce. 

To Sergeant and Mrs. Curtis R. 
Pike, a baby girl, Vicki Ann, bom 
April 7th, weight six pounds fifteen 
ounces. 

To Sergeant and Mrs. George C. 
Withers, a baby boy, George Ed¬ 
ward, born April 7th, weight six 
pounds two ounces. 

To T/Sgt. and Mrs. Merrill Mc¬ 
Cabe, a baby girl, Janice Marie, 
born April 10th, weight seven 
pounds four ounces. 

The Corporal 

H OW doth the little corporal 
Improve each shining sleeve 
By dreaming of more stripes than all 
The quartermasters weave. 


How cheerfully he seems to pounce 
On jobs the sergeants duck. 

Till his promotion they announce— 
Then watch him pass the buck! 

—W/O (jg) A. L. CROUCH. 
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LESLIE BAUKIN 
Private, Medical Corps. 

Private Leslie Baukim another 
soldier from the “Apple” State of 
Washington is a likely soldier for 
this column. 

Pvt. Baukim was born on Mem¬ 
orial Day, May 30, 1919 in Spokane, 
Washington and he lived there until 
his entrance into the Army. He 
attended the Louis and Clark High 
School where he majored in Science 
and while in high school during the 
last summer he pitched softball for 
the Manlcrwe Trucking Company and 
his team was good enough to reach 
the finals of the state tournament. 
After graduating from high school 
in 1937 he spent the following year 
working in Spokane to finance his 
college education and he also con¬ 
tinued to play softball. 

The next year he entered Wash¬ 
ington State College and continued 
on with his science course with a 
major in pharmacy as his ultimate 
goal. He was also active during the 
time he was in college in the 
R.O.T.C. at Washington State. After 
finishing college in 1943 he realized 
that he would be drafted shortly so 
he went to work for the U. S. Engi¬ 
neers as a member of a survey crew. 

On December 28, 1943, Pvt. Bau¬ 
kim was married and two weeks 
later he received his “Greetings” 
from Uncle Sam. On January 19, 
1944 he was inducted and sent to 
Fort Douglas, Utah and shortly after 
he was sent to Letterman where he 
spent a month in basic training and 
was then assigned to duty in the 
Letterman pharmacy. 

Pvt. Baukim’s hobby is stamp 
collecting which hobby the war has 
not hampered very much as he is 
still able to keep on gathering new 
materials to his already large 
collection. 


RETURNING WAR VETERANS WILL 
RECEIVE REHABILITATION AID 


The veterans of World War II al¬ 
ready are coming home discharged 
from all branches of the service. 
From December of 1941 to Decem¬ 
ber of 1943, statistics show that as 
many as 70,000 men were being dis¬ 
charged from various branches of 
the service each month. 

Only slightly more than a quarter 
of the current discharges have ser¬ 
vice incurred disability, but the 
figure is rising month by month. 
But a far better chance for the fu¬ 
ture than veterans of World War I 
had, is being planned for the new 
veterans. 

All of the men whose claims are 
settled have had letters sent them, 
offering services of the Veterans’ 
Administration Vocational Rehabi¬ 
litation section, an offer they can 
accept anytime within four years 
after discharge. 

At the end of World War I a man 
got $60.00 with his discharge papers 
and today—he gets cash for his 
trainfare to the spot where he en¬ 
listed. The veterans today—are 
faced with a mustering out payment 
which ranges from $20 to $1900. 

So that discharged soldiers may 
know their full rights, the army 
gives each man a clear cut explan¬ 
ation. And the U. S. Veterans’ Ad¬ 
ministration is ready to aid any man 
if he has any service-incurred or 
service aggravated injury. 

A man honorably discharged from 
service with absolutely no disability 


connected with that service is en¬ 
titled to hospital benefits, provided 
a bed is available but he cannot get 
outpatient service. 

The war wounded and war in¬ 
sured soldier has a “right” that en¬ 
titles him to a wide range of things 
from free hospitalization and medical 
treatment to monthly income for 
life or vocational rehabilitation that 
might be as much as a four-year 
college course. 

Native independence often makes 
a service-disabled veteran shrug 
away help he would accept to re¬ 
establish himself as an earning, 
happy citizen. Realizing this, the 
Veterans’ Administration allows him 
to apply for vocational rehabilitation 
any time, as long as training is 
finished within six years after the 
war’s end. There is no limit what- 
sover on the time or place when 
he can seek disability compensation. 
He can wait until he is 70 or he can 
file his claim from his hospital bed. 
If he is turned down once, he can 
file again and again by submitting 
addtional evidence or going to the 
appeal board in Washington. This 
claim may go in his own writing 
to the Veterans’ Administration. It 
may be presented by the Red Cross, 
as his agent. Or—the more usual 
way—it may be presented by the 
American Legion, the Disabled 
Veterans or the Veterans of For¬ 
eign Wars in his home town. 



STUDENTS FROM MISSION HIGH SCHOOL 
Bring Easter gift packages to the patients at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital. L to R—Joanne Mitchell, Ann Luskutoff, Eleanor Laus- 
mann, Mrs. Florence A. Millikin, counsellor, Bergliot Sanvid, 
and Ana Hana. Patient in wheel chair is CpI. Albert De Maria, 
Army Air Forces. 



CARLOS H. WOODRUM 

Private, Coast Artillery 

A soldier who hails from the State 
of West Virginia is Private Carlos 
H. Woodrum who is candidate for 
on the Spot this week. 

Pvt. Woodrum was bom in the 
town of Ridgeview in September of 
1923 and he spent most of his time 
before entering the army within the 
vicinity of his town. He attended 
Sherman High School where he took 
a general course. He graduated from 
high school in May 1942 and then 
went to N.Y.A. where he learned to 
be a machinist. He stayed with this 
government project for three months 
and then went to Tonawanda, in 
New York and went to work for the 
Tonawanda Iron works as a ma¬ 
chinist. He remained here for two 
months and then returned home 
just in time to receive his notice 
that he was about to become a 
member of the armed forces. 

He was drafted on February 10, 
1943 and sent to the Induction Cen¬ 
ter at Fort Thomas, Kentucky and 
from there he was sent to Virginia 
and took his basic training in the 
Coast Artillery. After three months 
in Virginia he was sent to Camp 
Stoneman, California as a replace¬ 
ment and was transferred to Hono¬ 
lulu a few weeks later. 


After spending ten months in the 
Hawaiian Islands he was injured 
while practicing amphibious maneu¬ 
vers and was hospitalized in Hono¬ 
lulu a month before he was trans¬ 
ferred to Letterman. At present he 
is a patient on Ward-1 and is hoping 
that he will again effect transfer 
closer to his home while convalesc¬ 
ing. 

When this present conflict is over 
Pvt. Woodrum intends to return to 
his native state and continue on 
with his trade as machinist. 
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CAPTAIN TELLS HOW BLOOD PLASMA 
SAVED NEW GEORGIA SOLDIERS 



ELMON L. COLLETTE 
Captain, Medical Corps 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
Corporal Billy P. Pridgen and Pri¬ 
vates Hugh P. Curtis, Maurice C. 
Fishier, Lowell E. Kidder, Delbert 
L. Shortridge and Howard R. Rein- 
herz. 

Two men left the detachment 
during the Week for new stations 
and the best of luck is extended 
them by this command. They are 
Privates Edward J. Heckman and 
Herbert S. Ekstam. 

Promotions at long last returned 
to Letterman and the following Pri¬ 
vates were raised to the rank of 
Privates First Class: Carl Adasynski, 
Walter J. Allshouse, Duke Baumann, 
Julius Clipper, Lawrence Fortner, 
Thomas C. Hackett, Harold E. 
Pruett, Peter J. Ricca, Warren Alt- 
mann, Peter O. Berg, Robert L. Col- 
vig, Manuel R. Freitas, Scott G. 
Ross, Hugh C. Ashley, Baker B. 
Britoon, Warren E. Crosby, Edward 
R. Frogge, Adolph Noce and George 
R. Rusake. 

There are furloughs still to be 
had if you know where to look for 
them . . . and these men do. T/4th 
Gr. Donald D. Glaser, and Pvts. 
Robert L. Lazarus and Alejandro M. 
Gonzalez—21 days; T/4th Gr. Arne 
H. Lunden—18 days; T/5th Gr. 
Worthington J. Gamer—17 days; 
Pvt. Arthur M. Scracqua—16 days; 
Sgts. Beuford F. Folsom and Clar¬ 
ence C. Silva; and Pvts. Robert C. 
Moore, Joseph B. Martin, and Paul 
A. Koski—15 days; Pvt. Theodore 
C. Kinney—10 days; Sgt. John V. 
Ryan—7 days; and Sgt. Robert J. 
Bement—5 days. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Wiley J. Dunn, Jr., now 
acting first sergeant of Detachment 
of Patients. 

The profound silence around the 
hospital while Sgt. Robert Bement 
was on furlough. 

Sgt. Harry Ponerantz still feeling 
that he of all people is entitled to 
one of the patients’ radios—and 
without success. 

T/3rd Gr. Dey E. Heazlit—master 
chef in the east hospital—nights— 
telling about the good points of his 
farm on the Bay-shore drive. 

Cpl. Harry Brix’s argumentative 
disposition proving that he is en¬ 
joying full health again. 


For a man who has gone through 
ps much excitement and turmoil as 
Captain Elmon L. Collette, his ser¬ 
ene and pleasant expression is a 
surprise. The captain is tall, slender 
and calm, and speaks of his experi¬ 
ences as battalion surgeon with an 
artillery unit through the New 
Georgia campaign in the same tone 
;>f voice that he uses to affirm the 
fact that he is the champion sneezer 
in ward B-l at Letterman Hospital. 

Outstanding in the accounts of the 
captain are his stories of giving 
blood plasma. He is becomingly 
modest about his own exploits. In 
New Georgia, his battalion had been 
shelling the Munda airfield all night 
in support of the Infantry. In the 
midst of a rolling barrage the guns 
got hot, and one of the muzzles 
burst. The entire gun crew was 
wounded by fragmentation, four of 
them so seriously that they were 
later evacuated, discharged and 
returned to civilian life. Only the 
immediate availability of the plasma 
saved the lives of these men, the 
captain says. There was plenty of 
plasma at all times, even thought 
it was frequently given under 
difficult conditions. 


Another experience with the 
plasma which sticks in the captain’s 
memory occurred during a later en¬ 
gagement at Arundel. Every night 
the men had been subjected to the 
regular visit, between 7:30 and 2:30, 
of a small enemy plane. There was 
no anti-aircraft opposition, but, as 
the plane never managed to hit a 
target, no one paid much attention 
to it, and they had even come to 
rather look forward to the regular 
visit. This time, however, proved 
to be the exception, and a big 
daisy-cutter was dropped in the 
area, killing two men and injuring 
four. One of the wounded, a lieu¬ 
tenant, had been hit in the abdomen 
and shoulder three times. Prompt 
administration of plasma saved him, 
and he is back on duty now. 

Captain Collette has a wife and 
small daughter living in Fort Smith, 
Arkansas. He is a graduate of the 
University of Arkansas in medicine. 
Before joining the Army he prac¬ 
ticed in Dewey, Oklahoma, and had 
just left to go to Cleveland for post 
graduate work when he received 
his invitation from Uncle Sam to 
join the party with twelve hours 
notice. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
1 SCHOOLS 

Pvt. Joe B. Braswell, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the medical school, re¬ 
turned early this week from an 
emergency furlough to Durant, 
Oklahoma. Mrs. Braswell returned 
with Pvt. Braswell and will make 

her home here. 

* * • 

Another contingent of students 
arrived at the schools early this 
week and already the effects of 
training can be seen in their work 
and appearance. 

* * * 

Interesting to see—T/4th Gr. 
Richard G. Herzog and John P. 
Halliwell, Jr., wearing leather 
gloves on a seven mile hike be¬ 
cause of the supposedly inclement 
weather!! 

* * * 

Some members of the school who 
were able to leave the post over the 
Easter holiday were: S/Sgt. Jason 
A. Hervin, T/4th Gr. Joe M. Gar- 
nand, T/4th Gr. Daniel F. Thomas, 
and T/5th Gr. Roy C. Simmons. 

♦ * * 

Pvt. James M. Weber, who has 
been confined to the hospital for the 
past two months, was finally re¬ 
leased this week and returned to 
duty. He will be assigned as an 
enlisted instructor of the dental 
school. 

* * + 

Seen around the school grounds 
in the bright red uniforms of pa¬ 
tients were 1st Sgt. William H. Sink 
and S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller. 
Both men are planning to return to 
duty soon—they hope. 

* * * 

Sgt. Paul W. Baran, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the medical school, is 
anticipating a visit from a young 
lady from his home town and his 
students report the change in his 
attitude is remarkable—and all for 
the good. 

Japanese-Americans 
Face Army Induction 

Washington (CNS)—Induction 
into the U. S. Army of loyal 
American citizens of Japanese 
descent is gradually getting under 
way, the War Department has an¬ 
nounced. These Japanese-Ameri¬ 
cans previously were accepted in 
the Army on a voluntary basis 
only but now they will be drafted, 
according to the WD. 
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OUR DIETICIANS NEED NO GLAMOUR 
BUT ONE HAS IT JUST THE SAME 



2nd Lieut. DORIS MAXINE ALLISON 
Medical Department Dietitian 


WHY WE FIGHT 

Our ideas of the American way of 
life are based on freedom and on the 
will of the people and not upon dic¬ 
tatorship. 

Our ideas were first defined by the 
founders of our Republic one hun¬ 
dred and sixty-seven years ago. The 
men who wrote the definitions are 
long since dead, but their words are 
more alive to us now than ever be¬ 
fore. They describe the “things that 
we hold dear.” They define “our way 
of life.” Listen to their words .... 

“We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien¬ 
able rights, among these are Life, 
Liberty and the Pursuit of Happi¬ 
ness. That to secure these rights gov¬ 
ernments are instituted among men 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed.” 

“All men . . . free and equal” 
and possessing “inalienable rights,” 
Governments . . . deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned. These ideas are the opposite 
of the German’s. Would he tolerate 
them anywhere in a world which he 
and his Allies dominated? 

Let us go on a bit to the Bill of 
Rights added to our Constitution in 
1791. Here the words of the declara¬ 
tion were given legal effect. “Con¬ 
gress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, prohib¬ 
iting the free exercise thereof; or 
abridging the freedom of speech, or 
of the press; or of the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to 
petition the Government for a re¬ 
dress of grievances . . . . ” 

These last statements are the stiff 
words of a lawyer, but they guaran¬ 
tee right to the individual in our 
country which the German and the 
Japanese deny to all people under 
their control. There’s the right to 
worship as you please. There’s the 
right to speak your mind in full 
session, or from the platform. There’s 
the right to twiddle the buttons on 
your radio and get the programs you 
want. 

There’s the right of the press to 
remain unmuzzled. There’s the right 
of the people to tell their elected 
representative what they expect of 
them. Go to the house of religion you 
wish, say what you will, read what 
you choose, tell off your Congress¬ 
man or even the President .... 
these are your “inalienable rights” 
guaranteed you by the Constitution 
of the United States.” 


Our first impulse was to “Yoo 
hoo” but we remembered what hap¬ 
pened to a Quartermaster battalion 
in Tennessee not too long ago, and 
then we tried to whistle but nothing 
would come out, and yet we had 
been practicing that whistle for just 
such an occasion. 

What occasion? The first time we 
saw Second Lieutenant Doris Maxine 
Allison, the most recent addition to 
the staff of dieticians in our midst. 
Tall, but not too tall; red haired and 
blue eyed, and most graceful lines 
to say nothing of curves. Recently 
the OTs set up a clamor for glamor. 
They got it. No complaint now from 
the dieticians—they have it. And 
how!!! 

With the current campaign to re¬ 
duce waste in the army the dieti¬ 
cian plays a very important part. 
She is in a strategic position to sug¬ 
gest and plan a menu even for the 
finicky patient who will consume 
everything on the tray down to the 
last callory. The knowledge and 
training which makes this possible 
does not come by inspiration but 
only after a long course of study. 

Miss Allison prepared herself for 
her present assignment by taking a 


bachelor’s degree in science in Home 
Economics at Kansas Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity and topping that with addi¬ 
tional courses at Marymount Col¬ 
lege for Women in Salina in her 
native state. Then followed a year 
of interneship with the Oakland and 
San Francisco Affiliation of Hos¬ 
pitals; a prerequisite demanded by 
the American Dietetic Association 
before a dietician is admitted to reg¬ 
istration. 

On being interviewed, Miss Allison 
expresesd herself as well pleased 
with her present station but there 
was a far away look in her eye at 
the moment. Finally admitted that 
her sights were set on India. Not on 
the rajahs, nor the maharajahs, but 
on one dashing aviator in the Army 
Air Forces stationed there. Some day 
a call may come in for dietician to 
volunteer for duty in that sector 
and our heroine, like Barkis, will be 
willin\ 

A glance at the record shows that 
Doris Maxine reported for duty at 
Letterman on 15 February, and some 
time Dot Richardson might break 
down and tell where the recruit was 
kept under cover all this time. 


News From Home 

Albany, N. Y. (CNS) —Prison 
inmates prefer travel literature 
to almost any other kind of read¬ 
ing, according to a recent report 
of the New York State Library 
Association. 


Chicago, (CNS)—It was April 
Fool’s Day and the crowd that 
gathered about a suspicious-look¬ 
ing package on the sidewalk in 
front of a Loop restaurant just 
stood there and chuckled, wait¬ 
ing for a sucker to come along. 
Finally one simple-looking pass¬ 
erby picked up the package and 
opened it. It contained two large 
steaks, presumably dropped from 
a delivery truck serving the res¬ 
taurant. Nobody said “April 
Fool.” 


Fall City, Kai»s. (CNS)—Ar¬ 
raigned on a charge of not pay¬ 
ing train fare, Arthur Fleem ex¬ 
plained to the judge that he un¬ 
intentionally destroyed his ticket 
by idly eating it while riding on 
the train. 


Italy, Tex. (CNS) — Charlie 
Dawson, just turned 18, claims 
he’s the youngest father of three 
children in the entire Southwest. 
His third child arrived last week, 
just before Dawson received his 
draft call. 


MORE ABOUT 
YANKS 


(Continued from page three} 

mud-baked villages whose outlines 
were old a thousand years ago. 

Strange to the Yanks are many 
Iranian customs—the still sheltered 
lives of women; the Moslem taboos 
against the fermented liquor and 
dogs; the rituals of prayer and fast¬ 
ing. After typical American diet, 
an Iranian dinner may seem odd, 
with its accent on rice and chopped 
nuts, broiled lamb curled around 
the spit, the sweet, heavy pastries 
and delicate fruits. 

To the boy from Brooklyn or 
Chicago, contests between fighting 
partridges, wild boar hunting, 
gazelle-chasing in a jeep are exotic 
sports and less pleasant are Iran’s 
extremes of heat and cold, dust 
storms and humidity, flies and 
scorpions. Salt tablets and hand¬ 
made air conditioning machines are 
in order where summer tempera¬ 
tures range up to 130 degress in the 
shade, and a man can bum his 
fingers on a piece of sun exposed 
metal. Sleeping bags are welcome 
in the high plateau, where piercing 
.cold and shrill winds make one 
almost wish for the heat below. 
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HOW TO VOTE IN 11 STATES HOLDING 

PRIMARIES IN JUNE AND JULY 

NAME 

or 

STATE 

* 

DATE 

OF 

EIECTION 

HOW TO APPLY 

FOP STATE 

ABSENTEE BAllOTS 

■allied Dal* 
State Will 

Application 
for Ballot 

Earliott Data 
Slate Will 
Forward 
Ballot to 
Applicant* 

Final Data Exe¬ 
cuted Ballot 
Mutt Bo Back To 
Bo Eligible To 

Bo Counted 

SPECIAL 

STATE PROVISIONS 

Georgia 

4 July 

o> In accordance with Georgia law, 
or 

b> Bv sending WD post card to the 
Secretary of State. Atlanta. Ga. 

Any time 

15 Apr. 

4 July 

1 Servicemen 18 years of age and over on 7 Nov. 1944 * 
are eligible to apply to vote in the primary. 

Idaho 

13 June 

c* In accordance with Idaho law. or 
In Bv mailing to the Secretary of 
State. Boise. Idaho, the WD post card 
on which the serviceman has written 
that he wishes it treated as an appli¬ 
cation for State Absentee Ballot. 

Any time 

1 June 

13 June 

Note that the serviceman must write on the WD post 
card that he wishes it treated as an application for a 
State Absentee Ballot. 

Note that there are only 13 days between the time the 
state will mail the ballots and the time they must be 
received back in the state to be eligible to be counted. 

Iowa 

5 June 

By mailing a special application form 
furnished by Iowa. Servicemen can re- , 
quest this application form <1> by 
writing to the Secretary of State. Des 
Moines. Iowa, or to the appropriate 
local election officials, if known, or (2) | 
by mailing to the Secretary of State 
the WD post card on which the ser- 
viceman has written that he wishes it | 
treated as a request for an application i 
for a State Absentee Ballot. 

; Any time 

j 

11 Apr. 

4 June 

Note that serviceman must request an application for 
a ballot, which can be done either by letter or by WD 
post card on which he has written he wishes it treated as 
a request for an application for a State Absentee Ballot. 

The request should be made at the earliest possible dale. 

Maim 

19 June 

By mailing a special application form 
furnished bv Maine. Servicemen can 
request this application form tl) by 
writing to the Secretary of State. Au¬ 
gusta. Maine, or to the appropriate 
local election officials, if known, or (2) 
by mailing to the Secretary of State 
the WD post card on which the ser¬ 
viceman has written that he wishes it 
treated as a request lor an application 
for a State Absentee Ballot. 

Any time 

10 May 

19 June 

Note that serviceman must request an application for 
a ballot, which can be done either by letter or by WD 
post card on which he has written he wishes it treated 
as a request for an application for a State Absentee 
Ballot. The request should be made at the earliest pos¬ 
sible date. This information is on the basis of existing 
state law. The Maine Legislature will hold a session that 
may change some of the provisions. 

Michigan 

11 July 

n> In accordance with Michigan law. 

Any time 

12 June 

11 July 




b> By sending a WD post card to 
the Secretary of StBte. Lansing. Mich. 





Minnesota 

10 July 

a' In accordance with Minnesota 
law. or 

b• By sending WD post card to the 
Secretary of State. St. Paul, Minn. 

Any time 

10 May 

10 July 


Mississippi 
• First 
primary! 

4 July 

n > In accordance with Mississippi 
law. or 

b> By sending WD post card to the 
Secretary of Slate. Jackson. Miss. 

4 Mav 

4 May 

4 July 

Note that this is the first Mississippi primary. There 
will be a run-ofT primary on 29 Aug. 1944. 

Ntw 

Mexico 

6 June 

There is no provision for absentee 
vming ii the primary. Soldiers may 
vote only by appearing in person at , 
the proper local election polling place.! 




Note ’hat New Mexico does not provide for any method 
of absentee voting in the primary. Servicemen to vote 
must appear in person at the proper local election poll¬ 
ing place. 

North 

Dakota 

27 June 

^ .i< In accordance with North Dakota i 

hi By sending WD post card to the 
Secretary of State. Bismarck. N. D. ! 

Any time 

1 May 

27 June 

This information is on the basis of existing stale law. 

The North Dakota Legislature will hold a session that 
may change stone of the provisions. 

Oklahoma 

11 July 

o> In accordance with Oklahoma 
law. or 

hi By using the WD post curd, ad- ! 
dressed to the Secretary of the County | 
Election Board of the county of the 
soldier's residence. The soldier should 
change both the front and the back of 
the WD post card from "Secretary of ! 
State” to "Secretary of the County 

1 Election Board.” Application can be 
| made at any time. 

Any time 

1 July 

11 July 

Note that WD post cards must be addressed, front and 
back, to the Secretary of the County Election Board of 
the countv of the soldier's residence, not to the Secretary 
of State. 

Noie that there are only 11 days between the time the 
state will mail the ballots and the time they must be 
received back in the state to be eligible to be counteu. 

This information is on the basis of existing state law. 

The Oklahoma Legislature will hold a session that may 
change some of the provisions. 

Washing- 

ion 

11 July 

! a* In accordance with Washington' 
. law. or 

b' By sending the WD post card to 
the Secretary of State. Olympia. Wash. 

1 ' • 

Any time 

27 May 

Ballot must 
be marked 
and mailed on 
or before 11 
July and re¬ 
ceived by 5 
Aug. 



i .hovld reoth oBltiolt on, or at toon aflet at poitibU, the dolt the note tlartt tending owl bollott. 
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This table, provided by YANK, The Army Weekly, shows you how you can vote in the primary elections 
of 11 states holding primaries between June 1 and July 11. All of these states provide for voting in their 
primaries only by state absentee ballots, covering Federal, state and local officials. The WD post card 
referred to in the table is WD AGO Form 560 which has been used in elections since 1942. Your CO 
should be able to give you this form, but if you can't get it, you may write a letter using the same wordage 
that is on Form 560. Don't forget to put your party affiliation on your application for a state absentee ballot 
as primary elections are for party candidates only. Remember, also, to print your name and serial number 
under your signature because some state officials have complai/ied that they have been unable to read sig¬ 
natures. With the exception of Georgia, which last year lowered its voting age to 18, all servicemen in 
these states must be at least 21 at the time of the election to be eligible to vote. Some states require ab¬ 
sentee voters to take steps in addition to filing a ballot application, so if you're not sure of your eligibility 
to vote, you had better write to your secretary of state. 


Sacked and Tied 
Medics Bowled Over 
3 Straight Times 

Out-bowled by 153 pins in three 
straight games last Tuesday evening 
the Letterman Sad Sacks were 
“sacked and tied” in the initial 
game of the new “900 Bowling 
League” by team No. 1 of the league. 
The pre-tournament favorite medics 
looked like anything but champions 
in the game and the “wise man’s” 
first money is being placed on other 
teams since the Tuesday perform¬ 
ance. 

Excuses for the downfall of the 
sacks was attributed to these things 
—namely: One bowler failed to put 
in an appearance; the approaches on 
the lanes were wet and sticky due 
to the recent rains; and the sacks 
were generally “off form” for the 
night. However, the No. 1 team was 
shy one man also; the lane ap¬ 
proaches were undoubtedly just as 
wet and sticky for the No. 1 team; 
—and the No. 1 team could have 
been off form just as easily as the 
medics so the alibis don’t hold. 

None of the Medic scores were as 
impressive as they usually are. Sgt. 
Kuntz was characteristically high 
man for the night though his 554 
was nearly ten pins shy of his aver¬ 
age game. Juglaard—the missing 
medic—was given his average for a 
576 total. Christian, who ordinarily 
ranks a few pins below Kuntz 
bowled a slow 488 and that score 
was seven pins better than Wilcox 
was able to down. Marano’s down¬ 
fall came in the third frame with a 
155—just thirty pins less than either 
of his other two games, though his 
total was second high for the night. 

The sad, sad sacks have seventeen 
more games to bowl in which to 
redeem themselves and win top 
spot. 

The results of last evening’s play 


are as follows: 

Letterman General 

Hospital— 

Wilcox . 

.... 183 

142 

156— 481 

Juglaard . 

.192 

192 

192— 576 

Marano .... 

. 187 

184 

155— 526 

Christian 

.... 165 

164 

159— 488 

Kuntz . 

.... 173 

192 

189— 554 

Total ... 

... 900 

874 

851 2625 

Team No. 

Pelizzari . 

1— 

... 247 

164 

201— 612 

Phillips ... 

... 179 

191 

204— 574 

Rizze . 

.... 190 

155 

147— 492 

Rapp . 

.... 167 

183 

183— 533 

John Doe 

.... 189 

189 

189— 567 

Total .... 

.... 972 

882 

924—2778 


AAF to Release 36,000 
From Flight Training 

Washington (CNS) — Because 
the Army Air Forces are ap¬ 
proaching “complete supremacy” 
in every theater of operations, the 
AAF soon will release 36,000 
Ground and Service Forces per¬ 
sonnel who originally were sched¬ 
uled for service in the air, Gen. 
H. H. Arnold has declared. 

According to Gen. Arnold, the 
men affected are Ground and 


Service Forces personnel who vol¬ 
unteered as pilots, navigators and 
bombardiers, but who did not 
start their flying training. They 
will be returned by the AAF to 
their original branches. 

“The general shortage of 
trained personnel throughout the 
Army, due to the cumulative 
shortages since July which have 
developed in the Selective Serv¬ 
ice, has made it necessary to util¬ 
ize every available soldier to meet 
the current demands for pending 
operations,” the War Department 
explained. 


Medal of Honor 
Didn’t Excite Kelly 

Italy (CNS)—T/Sgt. Charles E. 
Kelly was awarded the Congres¬ 
sional Medal of Honor for killing 
at least 40 Germans in Italy, but 
evidently he wasn’t knocked off 
his feet by the citation. 

“Mom, I got a medal,” he wrote 
home. “I’m sending * it ihome to 
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'Idea of Victory' 
Campaign Underway 
At L.G.H. Hospital 

An “Idea for Victory” suggestions 
campaign has been submitted by the 
War Department and is now under 
way at LGH for both civilian and 
military personnel to submit ideas 
to eliminate waste, conserve man¬ 
power, and speed up production, or 
to submit new techniques, new 
weapons, increased economy and 
improvement of manufacturing pro¬ 
cess. 

All ideas will be submitted on a 
WD form which can be obtained at 
the Service Club, Mess personnel 
lounge, the Main Hospital corridor 
or the East Hospital near the bar¬ 
ber shop; and contributors are ad¬ 
vised of the necessity for extreme 
care in handling suggestions or 
correspondence which relate to 
confidential or secret equipment 
plans, processes and literature. Such 
suggestions should be transmitted to 
the local committee through the 
officer responsible. 

Anyone submitting ideas which 
are accepted and proved valuable 
will be rewarded as follows: 

Officers will be recommended for 
the award of the Legion of Merit 
and receive a letter of commen¬ 
dation or be considered for pro¬ 
motion. 

Enlisted men also will be recom¬ 
mended for the award of the Legion 
of Merit and letter of comemndation 
or a furlough or receive a prefer¬ 
ment in assignment. 

For Civilians cash will be awarded 
ranging from $5.00 to $250.00 with 
aji opportunity for other awards. 

The committee handling sugges¬ 
tions submitted by hospital person¬ 
nel and recommending the awards 
consists of Major Leslie D. Snyder, 
Lieutenants Bernard D. Ozehoski, 
and Frank E. Fochek and Mr. Robert 
L. McKnight and Raymond V. Shine. 


AIR EVACUATION NURSES SPEED 
WOUNDED HOME FROM BATTLE ZONE 



U. S. ARMY AIR AMBULANCE 
poise: for a take-off on a mission of mercy in the Aleutian 


Islands. Inset is the 
★ 1 

Acting as a stretcher bearer on a 
tortuous jungle trail deep in the 
wilds of New Guinea, a young 
American soldier fell wounded, vic¬ 
tim of a Jap sniper. He managed to 
hurl a grenade which killed the Jap 
and to take the sulfa tablets which 
every soldier carries, then lapsed 
into a coma. 

Corpsmen picked up the critically 
hurt man. The bullet was removed 
from his back at a surgery just be¬ 
hind the front lines and he was 
rushed by ambulance to an ad¬ 
vanced air base hacked out of the 
jungle. Four days later he was in a 
hospital in Southern California. 

In Sicily, an American fighter 
pilot forced to bail out of a disabled 
plane, landed in a narrow ditch 
with a broken leg. Within an hour 
he had been transported by jeep to 
an Allied airfield, where he was 
placed aboard a plane of the Troop 
Carrier Command which only a few 
hours before had landed with am¬ 
munition and supplies. The flier was 
flown first to a base hospital in 
North Africa. Another plane trans- 


Flight- Nurse insignia, 

t ★ 

ported him to a hospital in Florida, 
having brought him back to the 
United States in forty-five hours. 

Almost daily, wounded men re¬ 
quiring specialized medical care or 
long convalescence are returned to 
this country from the far-flung 
fighting fronts of the world aboard 
planes of the Air Transport Com¬ 
mand. Casualties from India and 
China who would otherwise be sub¬ 
jected to as much as two months of 
tiring passage in an ocean convoy 
are flown home in a week. 

Caring for the wounded on these 
air trips of thousands of miles are 
flight nurses of the Army Nurse 
Corps, especially trained to handle 
patients at altitudes of three to four 
miles because surgeons usually can¬ 
not go on such flights. 

In the air and at lonely outposts 
from the wind-swept Aleutians to 
the sunbaked deserts of Africa the 
flight nurses administer medications 
and hypodermics to ease pain, re¬ 
inforce bandages, administer oxygen 
and blood plasma, and supervise the 
(Continued on Page 2.) 


New Procedure for 
Hospitalization of 
All Service Units 

A new procedure has been estab¬ 
lished governing the preparation and 
submission of the medical records 
and reports concerning hospitaliz¬ 
ation of Army patients in overseas 
Navy medical units and Navy pa¬ 
tients in overseas Army medical 
units. 

Records required include an 
emergency medical tag. Also re¬ 
quired is the field medical record 
of the Army Medical Department 
Or Navy Health Record Medical 
History Sheet, which will be headed 
in every case with the following 
data: 

(1) Name in full, last name first. 

(2) Serial number. 

(3) Grade or rate. 

(4) Company, regiment, arm or 
service (infantry, field artillery, 
etc.), division, army (1st, 2d, 3d, 
etc.), or naval unit to which regu¬ 
larly attached. 

(5) Date of birth. 

(6) Race (white, Negro, etc.) 

(7) State or country in which 
born. 

(8) Length of service. 

(9) Source of admission. 

Death certificate in case of death, 
either the Navy or Army standard 
form of death certificate may be 
used. 

The Emergency Madical Tag 
(Form 52b) is used by the aid sta¬ 
tions and dispensaries of the Army 
to identify the individual and to 
record diagnosis, treatment, and 
disposition of the patient, and the 
Navy Field Diagnosis Tag is used 
for the same purpose by medical 
units of Navy and Marine Corps 
organizations in combat operations. 
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(Continued from Page 1) 

feeding of their patients. Most of 
their charges are seriously wounded 
and many are suffering from the 
first few hours of shock. They have 
not yet had time to adjust them¬ 
selves to their injuries and handi¬ 
caps. Often the flight nurses are the 
first women with whom the wound¬ 
ed men have come in contact for 
months and the tact and under¬ 
standing with which they are treated 
has an important psychological ef¬ 
fect on their recovery. 

“Gosh!” many of the men exclaim 
when they are loaded aboard one of 
the big four-motored transports and 
get their first glimpse of an Ameri¬ 
can girl. “A nurse! And on an air¬ 
plane.” 



OFF DUTY HOURS 

find the nurses relaxing in their quarters and reading, let¬ 
ter writing and never ending "clothes cleaning" take up 
much of that time. 



The air ambulances are the same 
camouflaged planes that bring 
troops, supplies and equipment for¬ 
ward. Instead of returning empty, 
they carry beck casualties, using 
fighter escorts when necessary. 

Flight nurses, who wear the dis¬ 
tinctive winged insignia, are trained 
in a six-week course at the AAF 
School for Air evacuation at Bow¬ 
man Field, Kentucky. The Army 
nurses chosen for this work must 
pass the physical examination re¬ 
quired of all flying personnel, and 
must be recommended by the sen¬ 
ior flight surgeon as particularly 
adapted for air evacuation duties. 

The course is a strenuous one. It 
includes, besides aerial medicine, a- 
eronautics, tropical medicine, in¬ 
travenous therapy, field sanitation, 
compass, map and aerial photogra¬ 
phy orientation, defense against air 
and gas attacks and other military 
and medical subjects. 

Medical Air Transport Squadrons 
today serve wherever American 
troops are fighting and along the 
Air Transport Command’s world 
routes. The headquarters and head¬ 
quarters section of each such squad¬ 
ron consists of a flight surgeon who 
is the commanding officer, a flight 
nurse who is the chief nurse, an 
administrative officer and thirty- 
two enlisted men, who serve as 
clerks, cobks and drivers. There 
are four flights in each squadron 
each commanded by a flight surg¬ 
eon and also consisting of six nurs¬ 
es, six surgical technicians ancf two 
clerks. Each flight is divided into 


FLIGHT NURSES 

in the Aleutians have no "bed of roses" as can be seen from 
the sea of mud with which they must cope when they ven¬ 
ture out-of-doors. 


six evacuation teams, which com¬ 
prise one flight nurse and one staff 
sergeant per team. 

An evacuation team is aboard the 
plane when it flies supplies, equip¬ 
ment and personnel to the forward 
areas, and the flight nurse and staff 
! sergeant supervise loading of the 
| patients to be carried on the return 


trip. 

Each evacuation team has a small 
medical chest containing such nec¬ 
essary equipment as heating pads, 
syringes, medicaments and blood 
plasma. 

But more important are the cour¬ 
age and skilled hands of the Army 
flight nurse! 


Maj. Gen. Hayes 
Tells Why Soldiers 
'Go Over the Hill' 

Why do soldiers go over the hill? 
Maj. Gen. Philip Hayes believes that 
well-meaning but thoughtless let¬ 
ters from home often are the cause 
of men going AWOL. 

He made this observation at a 
headquarters staff conference after 
he had talked personally to many 
returned AWOLS at Third Service 
Command posts and camps during 
recent visits. 

The Commanding General said to¬ 
day he thought wives, parents and 
friends of service men should avoid 
exaggeration of troubles at home or 
any urgent pleas for the men to 
come home, unless they really were 
needed. 

“Letters from home are like ther¬ 
mostats setting a soldier’s mood and 
actions,” Gen. Hayes said. “They 
can boost his morale or they can 
undermine it. They can help a man 
adjust himself to Army life, or they 
can make him feel as though he is 
imprisoned in camp. 

“I asked many soldiers who had 
been AWOL why they did it,” he 
continued. 

“Many of them said it was letters 
from home telling that some mem¬ 
ber of the family was sick, or that 
there weren’t enough hands to work 
the farm or tend the business and 
other such things that were true, but 
often exaggerated and always dis¬ 
turbing. Some of the letters prod¬ 
ded the men to return at any cost.” 

Gen. Hayes admitted that the 
blame could be placed on the writ¬ 
ers of the letters, adding that every¬ 
one is inclined to emphasize little 
annoyances at home, family squab¬ 
bles, financial conditions and the 
like. But if repeated over and over, 
they can cause the soldier great 
distress and make him feel he must 
get home. 

“The natural consequence is that 
if he’s refused a pass, he gets upset 
and goes home without one,” Gen¬ 
eral Hayes declared. He said a few 
of the AWOLS told him they had 
been directly asked in letters to 
come home, whether or not they 
could get leave. 

“Since letters wield such a strong 
influence in molding a good fighting 
man or a man distraught with 
worries and emotional conflict they 
should be written carefully,” Gen. 
Hayes suggested. 
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NEW CALEDONIA MINERAL WEALTH CONTROLLED BY YANKS 
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LOST COAL—New Caledonia, immensely 
rich in nickel and chrome, was a main 
target in the Japanese line of acquisition. 


The Yanks got there first, though, two 
years ago, when they backed up the fight¬ 
ing French colonists. 


Japanese plans for conquest of the 
Pacific were rudely altered in mid- 
1940 by events on New Caledonia. 
These islands are dwarfed by giant 
neighbors to the west, but New 
Caledonia is large among Pacific 
islands. It tops Massachusetts in 
area, and is ridged with irregular 
mountain masses, it resembles a 
lumpy, green caterpiller, 250 miles 
long with an average 30-mile width. 
Coral reefs fringe its sides and ex¬ 
tend in broken parallel lines 100 
miles beyond its northwest tip. 

Sweeping southeastward from big 
New Guinea, the curving land 
bridge of Melanesia runs through 
the Bismarck, Solomon, Santa Cruz, 
New Hebrides and Loyalty island 
groups, hooks westward and anchors 
at New Caledonia. 

Had Vichy prevailed in New Cale¬ 
donia, Japan might have been 
granted permission to establish 
naval and air bases there as in Indo- 
China. She would have continued 
without check her well started grab 
of the island’s nickel and iron. 

But France had fallen and in her 
far-off colony with the Scottish 
name, the Governor and a few of¬ 
ficials promptly goose-stepped into 
line behind Vichy. Almost to a 
man, however, New Caledonians, 
French and native, rallied to the 
new Free French banner and forced 
Vichyites to take ship for Indo- 
China. 

The Yanks arrived in force on 
these islands on March 12, 1942, thus 
stopping the Jap who were making 
an Australia-bound sweep which 
might have reached the mineral 
“Treasure Island” and its Loyalty 
and New Hebrides neighbors — 
where the positions on supply lines 
as well as geology might have aided 
Japan’s war. 

New Caledonia’s list of exports is 
a reminder that Australia is near 
by. They have large numbers of 
cattle, sheep and deer which ac¬ 
counts for a good deal of the meat 
shipments. Other important exports 
are coffee, copra, araucaria timber 
pine and the mother of pearl and 
Trochus shell for buttons is a lead¬ 
ing marine export. 

The island is outstanding for 
mineral wealth more than any other 
similar area anywhere on earth— 
The nickel tonnage is second only 
to Canada’s an<^ has! been N|lav 
Caledonia’s most valuable export for 
a long time. Chrome is secondary 
rank and the war-scarce cobalt and 


antimony, iron, copper, silver and 
gold and lead and mercury can be 
found in the island’s serpentine 
ridges. 

On the southern edge of the trop¬ 
ics, New Caledonia is a land where 
temperatures vary little from a 70- 
degree mean, and white people live 
healthily here. Of 54,000 inhabitants, 
one-third are whites and one half 
are native Melanesians. The Java¬ 


nese and Indo-Chinese compose the 
counterpart of the islands population 
and are from Fifji’s British East In¬ 
dians. They are brought into these 
islands to labor in mines and on 
plantations because the easygoing 
natives will work only on the land 
which they own. 

Totaling three fourths of the land 
area of Rhode Island, the Loyalties 
consist of three main coral islands— 


Mare, Lifu and Uvea—and a few 
tiny islets and reefs. Highest ele¬ 
vation is 246 feet. Women far out¬ 
number men in the group’s 10,000 
population. Copra and some rub¬ 
ber are produced for export. 

Northeast of the Loyalties 150 
miles is the base of the “Y” shaped 
New Hebrides chain. Extending 
500 miles north and northwestward 
(Continued on Page 4) 
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EDITORIAL 

We have come to a point in 
this war where it is necessary 
that we regulate our wartime 
conversation and that we re¬ 
member one or two pertinent 
sentences .... 

WHAT IS NOT SAFE TO 
PRINT, IS NOT SAFE TO SAY. 

A remark that you might 
make about yourself or some 
other individual soldier may 
seem harmless, but when the 
enemy puts it together with 
other remarks picked up, the 
enemy may discover where and 
how troops are to be moved. 
Never tell where any soldier is 
located unless he is at a train¬ 
ing camp or on police duty in 
the United States. Never tell 
when a soldier is leaving a place, 
where he is going, how he will 
travel. Never mention the 
name, designation, or number 
of men in any company, divi¬ 
sion Corps, or Regiment or any 
other body of troops which you 
may have seen or heard about. 
Never mention the type cloth¬ 
ing or other equipment of any 
particular soldier or group of 
soldiers as this may indicate 
where he is about to be sent 
and for what purpose. Never 
mention the gathering of a 
body of troops at a specific 
point. This may suggest prepar¬ 
ation to sail overseas. Never 
give the name of any soldier 
known to be in a foreign 
country until official announce¬ 
ment is made—and even then, 
do not mention the soldier's 
company, regiment, or division. 
Never tell what kind of work or 
duty a specific soldier is en¬ 
gaged in. Never refer to a per- 


\ 
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The dancing classes being con¬ 
ducted in the Nurses’ Recreation 
Hall on Friday evenings got under 
way with 70 enthusiastic officers 
and nurses at their last meeting. 
Ballroom dancing and folk dansing 
of every kind are being taught by 
two professional dancing teachers 
from downtown San Francisco. 

That gleam in 2nd Lieut. Edythe 
M. Hawthorne’s eyes—and the fact 
that the hospital corridors have 
suddenly transformed into white 
fluffy clouds for her—denotes, per¬ 
haps, the return of someone from 
overseas. 

“Maizy doats and doazy doats”— 
and 2nd Lieut. Alyce M. Saphinc 
goes to visit a fortune teller. 

First Lieutenant Vemola Mc- 
Ctillough, former chief nurse of 
Letterman is now assistant in the 
Office of Technical Information 
Nursing Division, Surgeon General’s 
Office in Washington. 

Louise M. Fitzgerald formerly of 
the LGH nursing staff now in the 
Persian Gulf Command, has just 
been promoted to Major. Other 
promotions to former LGH nurses 
were: To Captain: Ida E. Peschon, 
Nacmi J. Jensen, Mary C. Sherer. 
Minnie L. Carr and Minnie B. Schell. 

Elizabeth L. Breitung, recently 
departed for an overseas assignment 
is now wearing the bars of a Cap¬ 
tain. 

Marion L. Lamoreau and Sally 
Lee Torstenson, one time LGH 
nurses have been promoted to re¬ 
lative rank of First Lieutenants. 

The opportunity to demonstrate 
their adaptability to “learn dancing 
in a few easy lessons” will come to¬ 
night when the nurses will be hos¬ 
tesses at their own dance in their 
Rec. Hall. Donuts and coffee will 
be served as refreshment. 


son sailing on a transport or 
convoy or give any information 
about a convoy or transport. 

We could go on endlessly 
and give "don'ts," but remem¬ 
ber that you are a member of 
the Armed Forces, and your 
very preservation of life may 
depend on how closely you 
guard the movements of any 
troops. 

In other words, remember: 
WHAT IS NOT SAFE TO 
PRINT, IS NOT SAFE TO SAY. 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 


Lieut. William R. Moody looking 
for company after his usal curfew 
hours—since he has become a bach¬ 
elor for a few weeks 


* * * 

M/Sgt. Fred Jacobs playing a joke 
on the Sergeant Major’s office per¬ 
sonnel and having it back-fire. 

♦ * * 

Al. F. Farnocchia, P. X. manager, 
getting his fishing tackle in order 
for the opening of the season— 
May 1st. 

+ * + 

Pvt. Donald Kelly stepping out 
and “tripping the light fantastic” 
and enjoying it very much. 

* * * 

The magician who performs for 
the personnel of the Record room— 
Captain Rex P. Clayton. 

* * * 

T'4th Gr. Raymond E. Edmond- 

I son just back frpm a trip and rar¬ 
ing to go again. 

* * * 

Former LGH Orthopedic Service 
chief, Major Harold “Brick” Muller, 
is photogenic—by a recent picture 
appearing in the Examiner with the 
caption relating his past as a “foot¬ 
ball great.” 

* * * 

The chance remark from Mrs. 
Ethel Ives—that the biggest thrill 
she could possible think of at the 
present time would be to buy a 
roast in such quantity that it would 
last for two days. 


MORE ABOUT 
NEW CALEDONIA 


(Continued from page three) 

—this island comprises twelve main 
islands and 70 small ones. The to¬ 
tal area is two-thirds that of New 
Caledonia. 

A large airfield is part of the 
American base on Espiritu Santo— 
Santo for short—largest island of the 
New Hebrides group and located at 
the northwest extremity of the “Y.” 
This island measures 75 by 35 miles 
and its mountains reach 6000 feet. 
Its chief town is Luganville. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, April 23, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


LET'S DANCE 

Ballroom and Folk dancing classes, 
sponsored by the Morale Services 
Dfficer, for the Officers and Nurses 
of LGH began 14 April at 7:30 
p.m. 

Eallrcom dancing will include the 
Tcxtrot, waltz, rumba and other po¬ 
pular dances of the day; and folk 
dancing will include the polka, 
schottische, hambo, square dance, 
and numerous others. 

Dance classes for enlisted men 
will be held at the Y.M.C.A. with 
ballrooms lessons every Friday at 
7:15 p.m. beginning 5 May; and folk 
dancing groups will meet every 
•econd and fourth Tuesday of each 
month at 8:00 p.m. Hostesses will be 
provided at each class. 

For more information concerning 
the lessons and to file application— 
those desiring to join the classes may 
see the Morale Services Officer, in 
room 313, Administration Bdilding. 



To Warrant Officer and Mrs. Bud 
R. Emery, a baby boy, Oren Dennis, 
born April 13th, weight seven 
pounds four ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Kenneth 
Cooper, a baby girl, Mary Ellen, 
born April 14th, weight seven 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

To S/Sgt. and Mrs. Gail B. Lowe, 
a baby boy, Gail Brent, bom April 
I 15th, weight seven pounds six 
I ounces. 
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NEW LGH DANCE BAND WILL SOON 
'SWING IT' FOR SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 



HERBERT O. MATEJOVIC 
Private, Medical Department 
* * * 

Private Herbert O. Matejovic, 
Medical Corps is our “Buck” selec¬ 
tion of this week. 

Bom in the “big town”—New 
York City, in November of 1910, Pvt. 
Matejovic remained here until his 
entrance in to the Army in January 
of 1943. He attended the High 
School of Commerce in New York 
— studying advertising and business 
administration. And then after 
graduation he took a course at the 
New York Trade School, in printing. 
During the time spent at the Trade 
School — an apprenticeship was cred¬ 
ited to him, but he was not satisfied 
with printing as a career. So he 
joined the students of the Delahanty 
Institute, and remained here for two 
and a half years — taking an ad¬ 
vanced secretarial course and also 
studying for the police force of New 
York. 

His first position after the com¬ 
pletion of his studies was at the 
Arthur Young Company where he 
performed the duties of Assistant 
Cashier and Accountant and he re¬ 
mained in their employ for six years 
until a better opportunity presented 
itself and he started to work for the 
government. The Home Owners 
J>oan Corporation was the agency 
and here he worked in the cashier 
department — specializing in ma- 
cffltes. 

June 14th, is the day set aside to 
honor the American Flag, and a 
special significance on that day for 
Pvt. Matejovic is the anniversary of 
his Wedding Day. The nuptials and 
vows were made during the year 
1942. 


Just about three months ago sev¬ 
eral enlisted members of the de¬ 
tachment, during a general confab 
at the Service Club began discus¬ 
sing the possibilities of organizing 
a dance band at the hospital. For 
a long time nothing much was done 
about it, however, until 1st Lieut. 
Joseph F. Morgan was appointed 
Special Service Officer and then 
words were transformed into action. 

Lieutenant Morgan called together 
as many musicians as he could get 
and expounded his plan with such 
enthusiasm that every man present 
was sold on the idea and ready to 
go. Then the first snag was hit. 
There were many musicians present 
but few instruments. Getting a 
guarantee that the instruments 
would be used if the Special Ser¬ 
vice Office would buy them, Lieu¬ 
tenant Morgan went out into the 
cold barren of musical instrument 
world in search of the equipment 
it takes to sooth the savage beast. 
After much hunting into dark cor¬ 
ners his diligence was rewarded and 
the band can boast of as fine a set 
of instruments as could be wanted. 

Once the instruments were pro¬ 
cured, a man with a musical mind 
was needed to steer the band in its 
aesthetic course. Private Hugh 
Ashley, a man of no little experi¬ 
ence in the entertainment field, was 
handed the helm and is hard at 
work writing arrangements for the 
badn. The quality of his work is 
beyond reproach as is evidenced by 
the relish with which the various 
members of the orchestra scan their 
music. The dancing public will also 
find them entertaining as well as 
danceable. 

Of the original eighteen men who 


so very kindly offered their services 
fourteen have been constant in their 
efforts and to date they are the 
chosen members of the band. In 
the sax section we have three tenors: 
Cpl. Robert E. Goode, Cpl. Gordon 
L. Lockwood and Sgt. Herman Gai; 
and two altos: Pvt. John R. Kennedy 
and Pvt. Harold E. Christian. In 
the brass section are Pvt. Baker B. 
Britton, Tech/4th Gr. George C. 
Hoppel, Pvt. Robert Record on 
trumpets and Pvt. Wilbur A. Laid- 
low on the trombone. The rhythm 
section consists of Cpl. John Bar- 
socchini on bass viol, Pvt. Hugh 
Ashely on guitar, S/Sgt. Herbert 
Goldstein on the drums and Sgt. 
Robert B. Larson on the piano. 

At present, the band is in rehearsal 
and shows a great deal of promise. 
The members show the enthusiasm 
only a denoted musician can—in a 
number of cases it is their first real 
opportunity to play music to any 
extent—since entering the army and 
it certainly is surprising how tal¬ 
ented some members of the detach¬ 
ment are. 

The men want a well balanced 
band and are willing to work hard. 
Practice on the instruments during 
their free time will bring results. 
Of course a “knocked out” jam ses¬ 
sion will be in order occasionally 
and the “Letter-men” are looking 
forward to having an organized band 
the command will be proud of. 

There is and will always be room 
for new members so keep in mind 
that this is your dance band and, 
if you play a musical instrument, 
you are welcome to come to re¬ 
hearsal and “sit in” with the band. 

★ ★ 



ROBERT J. JENKINS 
Private, Inf. Unasgd. 


♦ » * 

A new arrival here at Letterman 
and just back from the battlefront 
in the southwest Pacific is Private 
Robert J. Jenkins, Infantry. 

Pvt. Jenkins was bom in the town 
of Vidali, Georgia on May 5, 1922 
and he lived within that state before 
entering the Army. He attended 
school in Vidali and after leaving 
school he went to work on a farm 
outside of the town. After spend¬ 
ing a few years on the farm he lpft 
it and joined the Civilian Conser¬ 
vation Corps where he stayed for 
the following seventeen months. 
Discharged from this life he went 
to work in a box factory in Savan¬ 
nah, Georgia, where he remained for 
a short time before he quit and 
went to work in the shipyards in 
Savannah as a shipfitter. 

However three months later he 
received his “Greetings” from the 
Army and he was inducted on Jan¬ 
uary 28, 1943. He ultimately reached 
New Caledonia—where with his 
outfit he remained a short time and 
then went on to the New Hebrides 
for a short time before again em¬ 
barking—this time for Guadalcanal. 

From here his outfit went on to 
Bouganville and on the second day 
after landing they started a drive 
against the enemy. They forced the 
enemy through a narrow pass to the 
other side of the mountains and then 
brought up artillery to shell them. 

Pvt. Jenkins stayed on this island 
for the next three months and while 
there, he went out on patrol about 
three times a week and was always 
on the front lines. But due to the 
necessity of an operation Private 
Jenkins was evacuated and after a 
series of short stops—he came to 
Letterman—where he is now a pa¬ 
tient on ward C-2. 


★ 



"STRIKE UP THE BAND" 

will soon be the cry for the new Letterman Dance Band 
which is rapidly assuring professional calibre of performance. 
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LIEUT. DOWLING, FINANCE OFFICER, 
SOLDIER WITH FINE BACKGROUND 



GEORGE D. DOWLING 
2nd Lieutenant, Finance Department 
★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

The best of luck to Pvt. Robert W. 
Conelly who was transferred from 
this organization during the week. 

* * * 

A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined this detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
S/Sgt. Joseph W. Cartier, T/4th Gr. 
Robert W. Donnell, T/5th Gr. Ches¬ 
ter A. Kasprzak, Huston Bates and 
Robert F. Miller, and Pvts. Richard 
Kaplan, Raymond J. Jayne, Edward 
A. DeMello, Joseph L. Bagwell, Hol- 
mer Drury, Malcolm D. Maxwell 
and Anthony P. Tuglio. 

* * * 

Furloughs were granted during 
the week to the following men: Pvt 
Porter W. Lewis—21 days; Sgt. Lor¬ 
enzo Hawkins—18 days; T/Sgt. Wil¬ 
liam I. Murphy, T/5th Gr. Frank 
Puhilla and Pvt. Walter Etter—17 
days; T/4th Gr. Fred E. Matthias- 
16 days; T/Sgt. William C. Muhic. 
T/3rd Gr. Jose Orlowski, Sgt. Au¬ 
gust J. Piette, Pvts. Allen B. Chan- 
cey and Forrest E. Christy—15 days; 
and Pvt. Ralph I. Goodell—8 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Lewis S. Villa is now trying 
his hand at tracing maps. Wonder 
what he will do next? 

Pvt. Trino Martinez resting these 
nights after attempting to win the 
bay area jitterbug contest last Sat¬ 
urday night. 

Pvt. Jesse C. Allan and Andrew 
J. Colletti showing a Navy Com¬ 
mander the sights of San Francisco 
one night last week. 

Sgt. Robert J. Bement back from 
furlough and looking a little pale 
under the gills. 

T/Sgt. Ernest L. Brensel still try¬ 
ing to figure out why women have 
taken up Pharmacy. 

The men of the detachment enjoy¬ 
ing themselves at the last monthly 
dance. 

Cpl. James L. Baldry doing the 
so-called impossible by beating the 
chinaman for a considerable sum. 

T/4th Gr. Wallace E. May has 
acquired a plate of false teeth in 
case of an accident. 

Pvt. William C. Adsit trying to 
figure out if there is a hole in the 
roof in his barracks as it was rain¬ 
ing peanuts the other night—so he 
says. 


Your eyes look every place at 
mce, meeting 2nd Lieut. George D. 
fowling. His left arm bears some- 
hing rather unusual for a junior 
officer—two bright gold service 
hevrons, which represent sixteen 
nonths of overseas service in World 
.Var 1. His right arm swings under 
x wound chevron. The left breast 
is be-ribboned and carries four en¬ 
gagement stars, and a sharpshooter 
nedal proves that this Finance of- 
Jicer’s tastes are not limited to 
hings fiscal. But his blue eyes, 
'winkling in a friendly face, are still 
he flashiest things about this young 
‘old soldier.” 

Lieut. Dowling has recently re- 
o laced Major Akers as Director of 
Fiscal Division and Finance Officer, 
and bids fair to succeeding to the 
Major’s popularity. No stranger to 
Letterman, the lieutenant first saw 
her as an enlisted man in World 
War I. 

After soldiering through the mud, 
the box-car travel accommodations, 
and the billets-in-hay-lofts in 
France, Belgium and Germany, 
Lieut Dowling returned to peace 
and Columbia University. He was 
graduated there with a major in 
business administration. 

Shortly thereafter he made his 
home in Cleveland, and entered 
business life as a Public Account¬ 


ant. The succeeding years brought 
him his own accounting business, 
as well as a wife and four children, 
one of whom is now serving in the 
Army Medical Department. 

Lieut. Dowling enlisted nine 
months after Pearl Harbor because 
he “felt he belonged to the Army.” 
Fort Hays, Jefferson Barracks and 
Scott Field saw this energetic man 
as an Air Corps soldier. It was at 
Scott Field that he graduated as a 
Radio Operator Mechanic. 

Next halt in the flying itinerary 
of George Dowling was at Duke 
University, where he was enrolled 
as a Finance Department Officer 
Candidate. Receiving his commis¬ 
sion in June of last year, he was 
sent to Fort Devons, and then to 
Fort Edwards, as Assistant Post Fi¬ 
nance Officer. Between Edwards 
and Letterman, Duke University 
saw the personable lieutenant once 
more—this time as a student in the 
Advance Fiscal Course for officers. 

Although he is anxious to. go 
overseas, Lieut. Dowling likes Let¬ 
terman, it’s people, and his work 
here. This work includes the pay¬ 
ment of all evacuated patients with¬ 
in 24 hours after their arrival here, 
as well as the monthly payment of 
all personnel on the post—both en¬ 
listed, commissioned, and civilian. 

In the hobby department, Lieut. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

lst/Sgt. William H. Sink of the 
Headquarters Section, who has been 
confined to the hospital for over 
two weeks, has finally returned 
released to duty again this week. 
Sgt. Sink said he was very happy 
to get out of the hospital. 

T/4th Gr. Donald M. Farling, clerk 
at the School supply, left early this 
week on a furlough to Syracuse, 
New York. On his return route he 
will go via New Orleans, Louisiana, 
where he will visit some friends 
and relatives. 

T/4th Gr. Joseph M. Garnand, 
enlisted instructor of the X-ray 
school, spent a very enjoyable week 
end at various scenic places on the 
Russian River. Sgt. Garnand re¬ 
ported good shooting—with camera! 

Captain John R. Schaeffer, MC, 
instructor of the surgical school, left 
on detached service this week to 
Bushnell General Hospital, Brig¬ 
ham City, Utah, and is back on duty 
again. 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein and 
T/4th Gr. George C. Hoppel left 
early this week on detached service 
to Ashford General Hospital, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia. 
Both enlisted men will be able to 
spend a few days at home with their 
friends and relatives. 

S/Sgt. William L. Vandewater 
was seen having quite a time mak¬ 
ing an incline on the post while on 
the march last Saturday afternoon! 

T/4th Gr. John P. Halliwell, Jr., 
our able pharmacist and at the 
present, statistician, is still covered 
with all sorts of reports, compilations, 
and statistics on the school. Oh for 
the life of a pharmacist!! 

All members of the School basket¬ 
ball team are happy to learn that 
they will be recipients of gold 
basketballs for their fine perform¬ 
ance and showing on the team, and 
for capturing the championship of 
the Presidio. 


Dowling is a very proficient caster 
with a fishing rod, and has played 
semi-pro baseball for years. 

If you get up to the third floor, 
Administration Building, have him 
tell you about Bobby Feller’s fast 
one—or how he gets those checks to 
balance after deducting insurance, 
bonds, and allotments. He’ll make 
either interesting! 
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CHIEF NURSE LT. HANAWALT WENT 
THROUGH THREE ARMY INVASIONS 



MAY D. HANAWALT 
1st Lieutenant, Army Nurse Corps 
★ ★ 


WHY WE FIGHT 

Lincoln’s words at Gettysburg in 
1863 merely re-state the ideas of 
the founders of the Republic. Like 
them he insisted that government 
was “of the people, by the people, 
for the people.” No Fuhrer “always 
right” was in his mind for he was 
an American. 

Note that the Founders of the 
Republic and President Lincoln 
wrote their words and stated their 
ideas at times of great crisis. They 
knew that words were not enough. 
Action was needed to serve the 
principles which they voiced for 
those principles were in peril. 

Lincoln called on Americans to 
see to it “that government of the 
people, by the people, for the people 
shall not perish from the earth.’ 

The founders finished off the 
Declaration of Independence with 
a promise of action to establish and 
maintain the way of life chosen by 
Americans. “And for the purpose of 
this declaration, with a firm reli¬ 
ance on the protection of Divine 
Providence, we mutually pledge to 
each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” And a suf¬ 
ficient number of Americans hon¬ 
ored that pledge to win victory. 

These, then, are our ideas. This 
is our chosen way of life which the 
presence of Japan in Chinese prov¬ 
inces and of Germans in front of 
Rostov threatened at the beginning 
of December 1941. 

We have been slow to see the 
danger to ourselves. For a decade 
the Japanese had been killing in 
China to win victory for their ideas. 
For more than two years Germans, 
intent on triumph for their mad 
notions, had been killing Poles and 
Norwegians, Hollanders, Belgians 
and Frenchmen, British and Rus¬ 
sians. 

We did not see that this willing¬ 
ness to kill involved us. We loved 
peace. We loved it so much that 
we were largely unprepared for 
world wide war either in equipment 
or in mind. But we had common 
sense. We were seeing more and 
more clearly that our interests in 
the Western Hemisphere and in the 
Pacific were in danger. Above all 
we were seeing more and more 
clearly that the Axis ideas of race 
and of the supremacy of the state, 
of Lebensraum and of world do¬ 
minion placed every idea that we 
held dear in mortal danger and 
threatened to destroy our “way of 
life.” 


The latest addition to the nursing 
staff at Letterman is one who has 
been “over there” and knows war 
at first hand. She is 1st Lieut. May 
D. Hanawalt, Chief Nurse, Army 
Nurse Corps, and it was her lot to 
be with our troops in the assaults 
on Africa, Sicily, and Italy. And in 
spite of tent living, mud and rain, 
strafing, and. long hours of duty in 
that sector she is eager to go back. 

Starting her Army service in 
March, 1941, Miss Hanawalt was as¬ 
signed to Camp Haan, California, as 
Ward Nurse and was promoted to 
Chief Nurse in August of that same 
year. After other service at Fitz¬ 
simmons General Hospital and Fort 
Ord, she left in December, 1942, to 
join an Evacuation Hospital at Fort 
Head, Maryland, and shortly after¬ 
wards went to Oran, Africa, as 
Principal Chief Nurse of the unit. 

The conditions under which the 
nurses lived and worked there 
were not noted for comfort. The 
hospitals were within five to eight 
miles from the front lines. The 
hospital, composed entirely of tents 
because mobility was essential, had 
a 450 bed capacity and was taxed 
to the utmost with from 500 to 700 
patients. The nurses and doctors 
worked twelve to eighteen hours a 


★ 

day in a steady downpour of rain. 
They dressed in coveralls, in men’s 
olive drab uniforms and long under¬ 
wear. The allowance of water per 
person was one quart a day. With 
this they attempted to satisfy their 
thirst, bathe and wash clothing. 
Under these circumstances Miss 
Hanawalt went through the two 
major battles in the Tunisian cam¬ 
paign. 

When Italy was invaded, she went 
with the troops, and another tent 
hospital was set up. “There was 
little difference in the circum¬ 
stances,” she says, “but even if there 
had been, the constant presence of 
the rain and mud gave a remark¬ 
ably similar character to all of our 
hospitals.” The one time the weather 
really proved almost too much for 
them was on New Years Eve of 
1944. A wild tornado, starting at 
2:00 a.m., whipped over the little 
hospital, and when it had passed, 
there was not a tent left standing. 
Working kneedeep in the mud and 
water, by 9:00 in the morning, they 
had the entire hospital evacuated to 
another location. 

“Weren’t you frightened?” we 
asked Miss Hanawalt. “There wasn’t 
time,” she told us simply. “There 
were German planes going over all 


New Hospital for 
Deaf Located at 
Butler, Penn. 

Soldiers deafened by noises of war 
are conquering their world of silence 
at the Deshon General Hospital, 
Butler, Pa. At the same time these 
wounded men are making it pos¬ 
sible to advance in treatment of the 
deaf and in experiments that may 
prove epochal in this field of medi¬ 
cine. Most of these men were 
deafened by high explosives and 
repeated blasts on the battlefield. 

An eye, ear, nose and throat spe¬ 
cialist named Col. M. R. Mobley is 
in charge of the service for rehabi¬ 
litation and imparts the human 
touch to the hospita 1 treatment, 
which has set the goal of not only 
helping men to hear but to send 
them out into the world, confident 
that they can be useful, valuable 
citizens. t 

While under treatment, the sol¬ 
dier tries out several hearing aids 
and selects the one that enables 
him to hear best. Representatives 
of manufacturers are on hand to fit 
the soldiers and explain how they 
should be used. All soldiers on, ac¬ 
tive service in the Army who are 
deafened are supplied with a hear¬ 
ing device if medical officers think 
they are needed. 


the time, but in a hospital like ours, 
always filled with acute casualties, 
a surgery working twenty-four 
hours a day with eight tables in 
use at the same time, you’re just 
too busy to be frightened.” 

Lieutenant Hanawalt left Italy in 
January of 1944 and went with an 
air evacuation unit back to Oran to 
await orders. While they were there 
the nurses were given calisthenics, 
and close order drill, carefully 
watched by all the little urchins liv¬ 
ing nearby. The children were 
adept at picking up the English 
words of command and rapidly be¬ 
came expert at executing the man¬ 
euvers. The pay-off came on the 
day the Captain turned the com¬ 
mand over to a four-year-old, one 
of their most faithful followers, and 
the youngster gave the orders and 
put them through the drill without a 
mistake. “After that we all im¬ 
proved,” the Lieutenant said. 

Lieutenant Hanawalt took her R. 
M. at Los Angeles County General 
Hospital, in her home town of Los 
Angeles. Her mother, Mrs. Ida 
Fluke and sister, Mrs. Lorena 
Thorup, who is a public health 
nurse, live in San Diego, California. 
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News From Home 


Presidio All Sta rs 
Play Post Office 
Nine Tomorrow 

“Batter up, play ball.” The well 
known cry of the “Blind Robber” 
will echo throughout the Presidio, 
when the Presidio all stars make 
their home debut on the newly 
renovated Presidio Diamond—just 
opposite the War Department 
Theater, tomorrow afternoon at 
1230. 

The all stars will engage the Army 
Post Office nine, a speedy aggrega¬ 
tion from downtown San Francisco, 
and from all general knowledge— 
the APO has as classy a nine as 
most service teams throughout the 
Bay area. The all stars are in them¬ 
selves, a very formidable group, 
managed by S/Sgt. Merle C. “Win¬ 
dy” West of Letterman and Cpl. 
Jack Harney of Presidio Special 
Service Office. The all stars will 
staft the game rolling with such 
former semi-pro and pro stars as 
A1 Giovonetti, former Brooklyn 
Dodger infielder; Ray Pinelli, Ne¬ 
wark and New York Yankee out¬ 
fielder; Paul Black, a flashy in¬ 
fielder from Shreveport, La.; Jack 
Murphy, local San Franciscan, with 
experience with Boise, Idaho in the 
Pioneer League and Tucson in the 
Arizona Texas League. And many 
others, too numerous to mention. 

Frankie Mangone of the Letter- 
man School—ace pitcher for the all 
star squad—will probably get the 
starting nod from Manager West, 
with Eddie Payne—brilliant and 
steady catcher, doing the receiving. 

A colorful pre-game ceremony 
will take place before the ball game, 
with music furnished by the Wes¬ 
tern Defense Command Army Band. 

Colonel George Monteneau, Com¬ 
manding Officer, Presidio will pitch 
the first ball, and the contest will 
get underway promptly at 1300. 

Jewish Flier Treasures 
Gift of Catholic Medal 

South Pacific (CNS)—Lt Stan¬ 
ley Greenhouse wears the Air 
Medal, the Silver Star and the 
Distinguished Flying Cross, but 
his most prized possession is a 
Catholic Miraculous Medal of the 
Blessed Virgin given him by an 
Irish tailor in the Bronx. 

Lt. Greenhouse, who is Jewish, 
said the tailor gave him the Me¬ 
dallion as a parting gift when he 
went into the Army. He credits it 
with getting him back from 46 
dangerous missions against the 
Japanese in this area. 


Charlottesville, Va. (CNS) _ 

The University of Virginia student 
newspaper carried these two ads, 
one under the other, in a recent 
issue: “Wanted—Dates for Easter 
Week. See Co-ed Editor.” And — 
“For sale—Six new wolf pelts.” 


Chicago (CNS)— Twin beds are 
a blight on civilization, Judge 
Frank E. Donoghue declared re¬ 
cently in a juvenile delinquency 
hearing. In the old days, said the 
judge, one or the other parent in 
a double bed was always awake 
when the child came in. Now. they 
both sleep soundly in their sep¬ 
arate beds and know nothing of 
their offsprings’ whereabouts. 


Dallas, Tex. (CNS) — A local 
firm asked a high school typing 
teacher to recommend a stenog¬ 
rapher. “How much money?” 
asked the teacher. “She can start 
at $175 a month,” was the reply. 
Teacher took the job herself. 

Denver (CNS) — Cass Cassell 
was jugged by authorities after he 
drove a tractor, with a plough at¬ 
tached, down Denver’s main street, 
ploughing a deep furrow in the 
pavement and crashing into a traf¬ 
fic signal. Police said there was 
“considerable evidence” that Cas¬ 
sell had been drinking. 

Houston, Tex. (CNS)—When a 


couple of prisoners escaped from 
the city jail, the warden sent a 
guard and two bloodhounds after 
them. He hasn’t seen the prisoners, 
the guard or the bloodhounds 
since. 


Pittsburgh (CNS)—Mrs. Hen¬ 
rietta Mustacchio won a divorce 
on the grounds that her heartless 
husband left her when she got 
the mumps and again when she got 
the whooping cough. 

San Francisco (CNS)—Fifty 
policewomen have been assigned 
to San Francisco’s downtown 
night patrol to curb drinking by 
juveniles. “We seem to calm them 
down better,” one policewoman 
said. 


Teaneck, N. J. (CNS)— A patient 
in a hospital here found the bed too 
short for his six foot four inch 
frame so he bought one to fit him. 
When he was discharged he left 
the bed behind — for the use of 
future oversized patients. 

Terre Haute, Ind. (CNS)—Fab¬ 
ian Sevitzky, director of the Indi¬ 
anapolis Symphony Orchestra, 
was about to start a concert here 
when he noticed that his cellist 
was missing. A search disclosed 
that the missing musician, enroute 
to the concert hall, had taken a 
wrong turn and stepped — cello 
and all —into a swimming pool. 


Letterman Bowlers 
Win All Three in 
The Second Round 

The Letterman Bowlers won a 
three game series in their regular 
Tuesday Night League at the Broad¬ 
way Van Ness Allefs when they 
defeated Melby Painters by over 211 
pins for the three games. The new¬ 
ly formed “900” league goes in to 
its third week of play next Tuesday 
and finds the Medics with three 
wins andthree losses. There was no 
doubt as to which team was su¬ 
perior last night as the Medics took 
command at the beginning of each 
game and built up a substantial lead 
and won easily. 

Corporal Frank Marano of the 
Medics was high bowler for the 
evening with a 592 series which 
would have been even more had he 
bowled an average game in the first 
of the three games. He also had 
high game of the evening with a 224. 

This league has turned out to be 
one o fthe toughest Letterman has 
ever entered. The very best bow¬ 
lers in the city are entered which 
includes former city champions 
Lauri Anderson, Jim Toomey, Wally 
Koetz, and others. The teams are 
going to be hard to beat according 
to some scores which were rolled 
last night. A1 Lapeyri’s team rolled 
three games of over 950 each with 
one game going to 1076. This is 
called class A bowling. 

Lee Jouglard was in good form 
as he rolled second high for the 
Medics totaling 574 closely followed 
by Sgt. Kuntz who tipped them for 
572. Fourth high* for the evening 
was Sgt. Wilcox who rolled a 564. 
and last was Pfc. Christian with 
a 510. 

Results of the night’s series were: 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL— 


Kuntz 

233 

166 

183— 

- 572 

Christian 

151 

181 

178— 

- 510 

Marano . 

.... 157 

224 

211— 

- 592 

Wilcox 

165 

218 

181- 

- 564 

Jouglard 

210 

168 

196— 574 

Total 

906 

957 

949— 

-2812 

MELBY PAINTERS— 



Chapin 

169 

189 

143— 

- 501 

Yuna 

172 

172 

172— 

- 516 

Melby . 

184 

167 

166- 

517 

Anderson 

144 

192 

155— 491 

Swanson 

182 

187 

205- 

- 576 

Total 

851 

909 

841- 

2601 










































Military Services 
Ca re For War Blind 
Public Is Warned 

The War Department issued a 
warning to the public on April 12 
to be on guard against fradulent 
solocitation of funds based on pleas 
for aid to blinded soldiers. 


Lieut. Col. MARY G. PHILLIPS, ANC 
Assistant to the Superintendent, Army Nurse Corps, was one 
of a group of high ranking officers from the office of the 
Surgeon General, who made an inspection of the Medical 
Department facilities in the Bay Area last week. 


Despite the fact that the Army 
Medical Department has announced 
that thus far 73 men have suffered 
total blindness in this war, medical 
officers have reported circulation 
of misinformation and rumors that 
there are thousands of blind cas¬ 
ualties. 

Several hoaxes already have been 
detected. In one instance in a 
west coast city three blind men, 
none of whom ever had been in the 
military service, were represented 
in a newspaper story as veterans 
who had been blinded in action 
against the Japanese in the South 
Pacific. The blind men did not 
know that they were to be described 
as ex-soldiers and repudiated ef¬ 
forts to use the mas pawns in the 
scheme. 

In New York and New Jersey on 
two occasions funds have been so¬ 
licited on the strength of represen¬ 
tations that the money collected 
would be used for training and 
care of the blind. 

The Army Medical Department 
gives complete care to blind soldiers 
and retains them in hospitals until 
they have received the maximum 
benefit from their treatment, in¬ 
cluding re-education and training 
for adjustment to civil life. They 
are furnished with guide dogs if 
they want them, but thus far no 
great need for the animals has 
arisen. 

Reputable guide dog agencies are 
cooperating in exposing efforts to 
hoax the public, and these legitimate 


the nominal charge of one dollar 
or gratis to veterans needing them. 

The Surgeon General’s Office 
estimated that only about 10 per 
cent of blinded servicemen will 
need or want guide dogs. Some 
blinded persons learn to use a cane 
skillfully and thus can get about 
| less conspicuously and without the 
Medical of¬ 


ficers have found that a blinded 
soldier should not, under any cir¬ 
cumstances, have a dog until he 
has become as independent and self- 
reliant as possible. 

Blinded veterans presently are 
cared for at Valley Forge General 
Hospital, Phoenixville, Pa., and the 
Letterman General Hospital, San 
Francisco, California. 


organizations have furnished or have 
offered to furnish guide dogs for ! encumbrance of a dog. 


All Ninth S. C. 
Now Supervised 
From Fort Douglas 


In an announcement by the Com¬ 
manding General, Ninth Service 
Command, all supervisory functions 
of the Headquarters, of this com¬ 
mand are now administered from 


Fort Douglas, Utah. The Forward 
Echelon of the command headquar¬ 
ters, formerly located at San Fran¬ 
cisco has been disbanded. 


At the outset of the war, the 
huge area governed by the Ninth 
Service Command necessitated the 
establishment of a headquarters 
branch on the West Coast; and at 
that time the Forward Ecelon aided 
materially in the speeding up of 
Ninth Service Command and Army 
Service Forces operations in the 
coastal areas. The initial workload 
peak of setting up procedures is 
over now, and it has been deter¬ 
mined that the headquarters ot 
Fort Douglas can carry on all the 
administration of the command 
without undue strain. 

The administrative offices of the 
Forward Echelon have been moved 
to Fort Douglas, while the oper¬ 
ating units have been transferred 
to other commands, with the Cen¬ 
tral Security District assuming 
responsibility for the majority. 

This consolidation of offices and 
units will enable the release of a 
number of officers and men for 
overseas duty. It will also provide 
additional civilian help for other 
offices presently releasing enlisted 
men for duty with the armed forces 
abroad. 

Among the new offices now lo¬ 
cated at Fort Douglas are the Move¬ 
ment Section of the Transportation 
Office, the Army Exchange Branch 
of the Special Services Division and 
certain functions of the Security and 
Intelligence Division. 
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NEW BRITAIN ISLAND IS PLATFORM FOR ATTACK ON JAPANESE 
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JUMPING-OFF PLACE—New Britain, a crescent-shaped island between New Guinea and 
the Solomons, is a platform for future attacks on the Japs. Blown out of the Pacific by 
volcanic action, it is mountainous, forested. 


The New Britain islands have 
been a recent stopping off place for 
the Yanks in the battle raging in 
the south Pacific area. A crescent¬ 
shaped island between New Guinea 
and the Solomons, it is a platform 
for future attacks on the Japs. 

In all the Yank island-hopping in 
the South Pacific which has pro¬ 
duced headlines from many battle¬ 
grounds in tropical settings strange 
td American eyes—none is more 
typical of the South Seas than New 
Britain which has been exploited by 
Japan from Rabaul the chief town 
and key base. Seen from the sea, 
New Britain is a forest-trimmed 
platform spined with mountain 
ridges grading up to mile heights, 
their summits shrouded with shim¬ 
mering cloud streamers and sul¬ 
phurous volcanic vapors. Deep 
valleys break the line of the hills, 
channel swift streams navigable in 
flat-bottomed boats. 

It was made and shaped by vol¬ 
canic action, and retains the evi¬ 
dence in fuming cones and seeth¬ 
ing craters. Eruptions were usually 
centered in the eastern regions and 
have showered the land with ashes. 
They upheaved the coastal waters 
and created Jack-in-the-box is¬ 
lands, wrecked crafts in the harbors, 
spattered shore settlements with 
mud and forced the evacuation of 
Rabaul and its neighborhood town, 
Kokopo. 

It is a 300-mile crescent-shaped 
strip near New Guinea—it is a 
bulky buffer for Australia and 
Bougainville and a top link of the 
Solomons’ chain. It provides a foot¬ 
hold for additional operations 
against the Japanese. It makes the 
Jap supply ships which come nos¬ 
ing through the Philippines and the 
Netherland Indies—major targets 
for the allies and American fighting 
men, or dodging through the Caro¬ 
lines west of Truk, the enemy 
stronghold 798 miles north of Re- 
baul would be a good target. 

Japanese-held since September, 
1942, New Britain had been admin¬ 
istered by Australia under a League 
of Nations’ mandate issued in 1920. 
Over the centuries, Spaniards, Bri¬ 
tons, Dutchmen and Germans have 
had their innings in this area, have 
left traces in place names, in racial 
strains, in language in political and 
commercial institutions. 

New Britain as big as two New 
Jerseys is the largest and most im¬ 
portant island in the Bismarck 


group. The Bismarcks include New 
Ireland, which is a drumstick of 
land across St. George channel from 
New Britain with battered Kavieng 
at its northwestern tip; New Han¬ 
over, and the Admiralty islands, 
where U. S. Cavalrymen riding 
boats recently seized the useful 
Momote airstrip on Los Negros. 

Chief towns are Rabaul and Ko¬ 
kopo the old capital. Rabaul squats 
on the shore flats, edging the blue 
waters of spacious Blanche bay with 
its backdrop of green mountains 
and inspired the name “Naples of 
the South Seas.”—To the natives it 
is the place of mangroves. Rabaul 
had a business and at one time the 
official life once spread across the 
bay to Kokopo for it is the center 
of the white population and the 
copra trade. 

Civilization stops at the coast; the 
interior is still quite barren and 
pretty much of a question mark. 
Many natives live in fear of enemies 
and spirits. They eat ants, snakes 
and dogs and indulge in noisy 
revelry. 

Chinese, 


were brought in by Germans during 
the German occupancy of the is¬ 
lands before World War I. And it 
was they who diluted native strains, 
lightened local color and affected 
dialects. Negroid characteristics of 
the Melanesian stock are apparent 
too. A common tongue in these 
islands is Pidgin English. Malaria, 
tuberculosis, dysentery and beri¬ 
beri are problems beyond native 
measures. 

Pre-war native population totaled 
about 81,000. Their contact with 
whites and civilized people turned 
many natives to plantation work, 
domestic services and some trades. 

Native women, known as Maries, 
do the drudgery, and are the island’s 
pack mules. In native districts 
women wear loin cloths called lap- 
laps; in towns they wear slips to 
avoid the punishment given for im¬ 
modesty. 

Men loaf, hunt, fight, primp and 
their most common traveling cos¬ 
tume would include a loin cloth, a 


On festive occasions natives wear 
masks and high head-dresses. They 
streak paint on their naked bodies 
—festoon themselves with stream¬ 
ers of colored paper and go into 
their dances. Their precision dances 
rival the footwork of Radio City’s 
famed Rockettes. Music is made 
for keeping time by the clicking of 
shells and the beating of drums. 

(Information obtained from the 
National Geographic Society.) 


Who Says This Ain’t 
A Democratic Army? 

India (CNS)—Cpl! John Wolfe, 
a staff car chauffeur, was driving 
along a muddy road with a load 
of brass in the rear seat. Suddenly 
the car became mired in the mud 
and wouldn’t move. Cpl. Wolfe 
gazed hopelessly at the hub-deep 
muck. 

One of Wolfe’s passengers, a 
general, turned to the others, a 
colonel and two lieutenant colo¬ 
nels, and said: “Well, gentlemen, 
what are we waiting for?” 

Then one star, one eagle and 
two silver leafs proceeded to push 
two stripes and a staff car out of 
a muddy, hole. 


bandolier of split banana lerfveis> 
chest, a palm leaf vanity case and a 
Malays and Javanese pet cockatoo. 
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News From Home 

Beech Grove, Ind. (CNS)—A 
motorist convicted of driving 
while intoxicated was fined $50, 
sentenced to serve six months on 
the penal farm and barred from 
driving a car for the next 25 
years. 


Bellport, R. L (CNS)—Frank 

Trotta has papered the walls of 
his newsstand with letters he 
received from GIs abroad. He’s 
got hundreds of ’em. 


Buffalo, N. Y. (CNS)—A man 
arrested here for failure to have a 
draft registration card had a good 
reason for it. He told police he 
didn’t know his name or address. 
Hospital attendants said he was a 
victim of amnesia. 


Clearwater, Okla. (CNS)—Mrs. 
Mildred Stewart, 43, became a 
mother for the 17th time the other 
day, the day after she had become 
a grandmother for the seventh 
time. Of her 17 children, 14 are 
living and three of the girls are 
married and have children. 

Fargo, N. D. (CNS)—“Send the 

paddy wagon quick!” an excited 
woman informed police by tele¬ 
phone. “There’s a drunk in my 
hallway.” Police responded im¬ 
mediately, but before they could 
leave the station house, the 
’phone rang again. “Never mind,” 
the woman said. “It’s only my 
husband.” 


Fresno, Cal. (CNS)—Mrs. H. L. 
Marley won her divorce but lost 
a petition to bar her ex-husband 
from their home. Hubby told the 
court he had no other place to 
sleep. 

Kansas City (CNS)—“Look,” 

the bus driver pleaded as pas¬ 
sengers crammed into his vehicle 
at a street corner, “please don’t 
crowd me.” The passengers paid 
him no heed, so the driver, 
slightly miffed, climbed out the 
window, locked the bus doors 
from the outside and wa Iked 
away—never to return. 


Trinidad, Colo. (CNS)—Eddie 

Mantelli, 11, penned this plantive 
note to the City Council: “On 
March 16 I paid $1.10 for a dog 
license. On March 22 my dog died. 
My mother won’t let me have an¬ 
other dog. Can I have my money 
back?” The refund was granted. 


Minneapolis (CNS) — Guy H. 
Moe, 64, of Alexandria, Minn., 
was visiting in Minneapolis when 
he slipped on the wet pavement 
and fell down. A couple of kindly 
strangers helped him to his feet, 
dusted him off, snatched his 
wallet and ran away. 

Shreveport, La. (CNS)—Chased 
by her husband, who was bran¬ 
dishing a hot smoothing iron, 
athletic Mrs. Lucille Cash cleared 
a seven-foot barbed wire fence 
and escaped. Later she sued for 
divorce. 


LGH RECEIVES SHARE OF FIRST LIEUTENANTS 



TWENTY ONE NEW CHIEF NURSES 


Received their promotions during the past 
week and the smiles are evidence of their 
elation—First row, L. to R: FLORIAN MAC¬ 
GREGOR, Schenectady, N. Y.; MABEL NY- 
GAARD, Pierpont, South Dakota; MARGA¬ 
RET N. and sister JULIE G. BISHOP, St. 
Louis, Missouri; and ANNIE T. O'LEARY, 
Menlo Park, California. 2nd row, L. to R: 
LILLIAN C. GIRARDE, Ben Lomond, Cali¬ 
fornia; ALICE L. DAMONTE, Riverside, Cali¬ 
fornia; MARGARET M. COTY, Seattle, 
Washington; and KATHERINE TRASK, San 
Francisco, California. 3rd row, L. to R: 


MADELINE McMANUS, New York City, N. 
Y.; MARY E. TYRELL, Mackinaw, Illinois; 
ALICE M. CURTO, San Francisco, California; 
DAISY O. TEESLINK, San Diego, California; 
and ANN B. BAKALAR, Denver, Colorado. 
4th row, L. to R: LEOTA DUKE, Jefferson, 
Georgia; ELIZABETH E. FOSTER, New York 
City, N. Y.; ELNORE L. MENDIA, San Jose, 
California; MARGARET J. GILES, Pasadena, 
California; DOROTHY B. CONNOR, Chico, 
California; anB HAZEL F. BENNER, Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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EDITORIAL 

Today, as never before in 
our history, disguised reports 
written and spoken are de- 
smirching the American scene. 

Newspapers and periodicals 
and sometimes the radio relate 
what are supposed to be facts 
—yet, the 'Tacts' 7 differ. It 
is becoming more and more 
difficult for the average per¬ 
son, especially the Gl, to get 
the true drift of important 
topics of the day. 

News reports are often col¬ 
ored with political and eco¬ 
nomic issues; prejudices and 
"pet peeves. 77 

While the fight is getting 
into high gear and the enemy 
falters in many vital areas, our 
Allies are being "mud splat¬ 
tered" and stung by some 
newspaper and radio accounts. 
True or false, these accounts 
do slow the efforts of soldier 
and civilian alike. 

It could hamper the war 
effort. 

Much of the vital controver¬ 
sial subject matter put before 
the American public in colored 
news form, tends to confuse. 
The enemy, who dispatches a 
great deal of this confusing 
prattle, is wielding what is 
turning out to be a powerful 
and effective weapon. 

It is impossible for us to 
shut our eyes and close our 
ears to all that we should or 
shouldn't see and hear. But 
we have the right and the 
privilege and should have the 
intelligence to discriminate 
what is news from that which 
is enemy fostered prattle. 

The Army does not tell you 


•<o>; 


THE 
OBSERVER 
<6t> SAW 


Oodles of new double black 
bands on the nurses’ caps and lots 
of congratulations to those upper to 
First Lieutenant in the A.N.C. 

* * * 

Col. Harvey F. Hendrickson walk¬ 
ing rapidly down the corridor with 
a sheaf of papers in his hand. Sign 
of a convoy going or coming. 

* * # 


Some comfortable chairs in the 
Staff Room for a change and Major 
Lemuel R. Williams making one of 
his rare visits to that gathering 
place. 

* * * 

The official announcement that 
Major Theodore P. Schomaker top¬ 
ped the list of candidates taking the 
exams for the American Board of 
Surgery. That makes him the best 
man in the whole U. S. this year. 
Good goin’. 

* * * 


Brig. Gen. Wallace De Witt mak¬ 
ing favorable progress in his tem¬ 
porary quarters on A-l. 

* * * 


Tech. Sgt. Ernest L. Brensel giv¬ 
ing a little serious study to the MD 
Technical Bulleton on Psychoses 
and Mental States. 

* * * 

Miss Mildred Rozar casting anx¬ 
ious glances at the calendar and 
more or less concentrating on 7 May. 
* * * 


Film Star Nancy Kelly making a 
round of yisits on the wards and 
doing much to make th patients 
happier. 


which way to vote. Neither 
are you told what to read nor 
to what to listen. Even during 
orientation discussions you are 
free to express your thoughts 
and air the perplexities of the 
day. 

You, soldier, are just asked 
to use your mind. To evaluate 
and judge the news for your¬ 
self from all angles. Don't let 
a radio commentator, though 
he be popular, nor a newspaper, 
though it be flashy, influence 
your every thought. 

Think for yourself! 

(The Golden Gate Guardian) 



Fully recovered and back on the 
duty roster—is 2nd Lieut. Winifred 
R. Coderre after a siege of illness 
which necessitated an operation and 
a subsequent convalescence period 
on Ward ‘P.’ 

* * * 

The nurses announce the huge 
success of their dance of last week, 
which profferred them the first op¬ 
portunity to play hostess at their 
Rec Hall. Such a grand time was 
had by all that another affair is 
being planned for the near future. 

* * * 

Occasional news of nurses recent¬ 
ly departed from the LGH staff and 
now in England still comes through 
and most recent word comes from 
Lieutenant Helen G. Hibbard to 2nd 
Lieut. Mary E. Tyrrell and tells of 
the commando training she is re¬ 
ceiving. Though still unassigned— 
they are hopeful of receiving some 
kind of duty very soon. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Edythe M. Hawthorne 
received news from Lieut. Agnes A. 
Doyle in which she relates the lat¬ 
est accomplishments of the group— 
in which they have taken to plant¬ 
ing gardens thus lending a more 
homey atmosphere to their quarters. 
* * * 

1st Lt. May D. Hanawalt’s picture 
making the rounds of the presses 
of San Francisco. We noticed the 
interesting write-ups in the papers 
on last Tuesday. 

* * * 

In addition to the neW silver bar 
—indicating her promotion early 
this week—Lieut. Lillian Girarde 
has also inaugurated a new hair-do. 
* * * 

The nursing staff, under the 
sponsorship of the Special Service 
Officer, is trying to derive some 
enthusiasm for an “Ice-skating 
party” on Sundays at the Sutro’s 
Rink, from 10:30 a.m. until 2:00 p.m. 


INVITATION 

The women’s guild of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, extend 
an invitation to officers to a dance 
which will be given in the Temple 
House of the Synagogue on Satur¬ 
day night, April 29th at 9 p.m. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome anyone who wishes to 
attend. For additional information 
call BAyview 3434. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, April 30, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In (he Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

To provide information, advice 
and assistance on personal matters 
to Army personnel and their de¬ 
pendents, discharged military per¬ 
sonnel and their dependents and the 
families of deceased members of the 
Army, Chaplain (Lieuenant Colo¬ 
nel) Thomas L. McKenna has been 
appointed Personnel Affairs Officer 
at Letterman. 

The purpose of the Personal Af¬ 
fairs Officer will be to dispense 
information aimed at a solution, 
through proper channels, of prob¬ 
lems pertaining to emergency fi¬ 
nancial aid, allowance, arrears in 
pay, war bonds, gratuity pay, in¬ 
surance, pensions, legal assistance, 
employment, vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion, hospitalization, housing facil¬ 
ities and personal effects. 


LET'S DANCE 

The second Enlisted Men’s Dance 
for this month will be held tonight 
in the Letterman Service Club, at 
8:00 o’clock with a group of girls 
from the Pacific Telephone Com¬ 
pany as hostesses. Music will be 
furnished by the Western Defense 
Command Army Band conducted by 
Sergeant Walter Pawl. A short 
floor show will be featured during 
the intermission—and refreshments 
will be served with the cooperation 
of the Mess Department. 

The success of this affair will 
determine whether the dances will 
be held monthly or semi-monthly. 
Soldiers of all detachments are in¬ 
vited to attend. 


The Stork Was Here 

To Major and Mrs. Thomas Hearn, 
a baby girl, Penelope Paine, born 
April 22nd, weight six pounds six 
ounces. 
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OFFICIAL WAR BALLOTS WILL BE 
READY FOR Gl IN NOV. ELECTIONS 


ON THE SPOT 



JOHN T. ANDERSON 
Pvt., Inf., Unasgd. 


A soldier who comes from the 
deep south is Private John T. An¬ 
derson of the Infantry who was 
born in the town of Alexander City, 
Alabama. 

Private Anderson spent his entire 
life before entering the army within 
the vicinity of this town. He at¬ 
tended the Alexander City school 
and after leaving school he went to 
work on his father’s farm. He stayed 
on the farm until 1939 when he went 
to work in a textile plant in this 
city and he remained on this job 
until he was summoned by the 
army. 

He was inducted into the Army 
on October 29, 1942 and was sent 
to the induction center at Fort Mac- 
Pherson, Georgia and from here he 
went to Camp Wolters, Texas where 
he took his basic training. After 
completing this course he was sent 
to Pennsylvania and then on to 
Camp Stoneman, California. 

He immediately embarked for 
overseas and docked at New Cale¬ 
donia and the Fiji Islands before 
being sent on to Bougainville as a 
member of an Infantry unit. This 
was in January 1943, and his outfit 
was sent up to the battle front. On 
the 12th of March after starving 
the Japanese they began to attack 
and on the 13th of March while 
passing ammunition over a log to 
a group of his men—a mortar shell 
exploded on the log and Private 
Anderson was hit by the shrapnel 
in the face and on the shoulders. 
He was immediately evacuated to 
Guadalcanal, where he stayed for 
the following three weeks and then 
after a few short stops on the way 
back he arrived here at Letterman 
and is now a patient on Ward K-l. 

However, on the way back he j 
stopped in Hawaii and accidentally j 
met his brother whom he hadn't ; 
seen in eighteen months. 


After months of Congressional 
debate, the hotely-contested service¬ 
men’s voting bill has now become 
law, providing for a limited use of 
Federal “Official War Ballots” in 
the November general elections. 

Under the provisions of the bill, 
servicemen may also apply for 
state absentee ballots in conjunction 
with state laws in primary, special 
and general elections betwen now 
and November. A United States 
War Ballot Commission has been 
established to help administer the 
act. 

“The official War Ballot,” how¬ 
ever, covers only the National elec¬ 
tion in November of President, Vice 
President, senators and representa¬ 
tives. Its use by soldiers with vot¬ 
ing residence in any state depends 
upon whether the laws of that state 
allow it to be counted. It will be 
impossible to determine which states 
will okay the ballot and which will 
not until July 15 and when state 
governors certify to the War Ballot 
Commission, the provisions of their 
laws for voting by State absentee 
ballots and whether their laws au¬ 
thorize Federal ballots. 

Anwyay, soldiers who will be able 
to use the “Official War Ballot” are 
the following: 

1. Soldiers inside and outside the 
U. S. from states who have no state 


absentee ballot but do allow the use 
of the Federal one. 

2. Soldiers outside the U. S. from 
states permitting the use of the 
Federal ballot who take an oath 
that they applied for a State absen¬ 
tee ballot before September 1 and 
have not received it by October 1. 

There is nothing in the new law 
to restrict the right of soldiers to 
vote under the State absentee voting 
laws which cover primary and spe¬ 
cial elections as well as general 
ones and make it possible to vote for 
state and local officials as well as 
Federal ones. 

Any soldier who is uncertain 
about his eligibility to vote should 
write a letter to the secretary of 
state of his home state right now 
and find out. 

After voting eligibility has been 
established, War Department post¬ 
cards may be used in further steps 
to get a ballot. The law provides 
for a new type of postcard but the 
Army has a large supply of the old 
forms (WD AGO Form 560) on hand 
and they are acceptable, too. In 
applying for a primary ballot, any¬ 
one using the old card must re¬ 
member to write in his party affili¬ 
ation. 

Except for the possible use of the 
new WD postcard, no changes have 

(Continued on Page 7) 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



FRANK W. NUNES 
Private, Medical Department 

Our candidate for this week is 
Private Frank W. Nunes, a native 
of California, who has already put 
in one year here at Letterman. 

Pvt. Nunes hails from the town 
of Visalia, California where he was 
born on the 27th of March 1923 and 
he lived there until he came into 
the Army. He attended the Visalia 
High School where he studied 
agriculture and also learned the 
sport of tumbling. After graduating 
from school he went to work on i a 
dairy farm and remained on this 
job until January of 1943 when he 
left the farm to enter the tire re¬ 
capping business. However he was 
only on this job two months when 
he received his induction notice and 
entered the service on the 23rd of 
March 1943. 

He was first sent to the induction 
center at Monterey, California and 
on his birthday, the 27th of March, 
ho arrived here at Letterman where 
he was first given basic training 
and then was assigned to the wards 
where he has since been on duty. 
At present Ward N-l is his place of 
duty. 

Pvt. Nunes spends most of his 
free time keeping up with his hob¬ 
bies of wrestling, tumbling and 
swimming here on the post. Of 
these sports he enjoys wrestling the 
most and because of the lack of 
competition says that in a “wrestl¬ 
ing bout” he would probably have 
difficulty winning a match against 
a good man. 

Like many young GI’s Pvt. Nunes 
has no plans for the future as he 
was just getting started in the 
business world when he was called 
to arms but he believes in the old 
saying “Live for today and let the 
future take care of itself.” 



ANOTHER TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Furnished our patients through the co-operation of Mr. Lyle 
M. Brown, Division Manager, Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Bedfast patients may call their families in any 
part of the United States by means of the portable telephones 
available for the service. In picture Pfc. Deraine Dingman 
is shown making a long distance phone call while Lieut. 

Pearle Lewick, Nurse in charge of ward, stands by to assist. 
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NEW SPECIAL SERVICES OFFICER 
HAS NAME KNOWN COAST TO COAST 



2nd Lieut. RALPH R. PINELLI, MAC, 
Special Services Officer 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
Sergeant Walter H. Baird, Jr.; Tech¬ 
nician Fourth Grade Jerry J. Sher¬ 
man; Technician Fifth Grade Lyrel 
H. Ragsdale and Lindsey M. An¬ 
derson; and Privates Leroy I. 
Gover, George P. Foley, Edwin W. 
Stolte, Hugh E. Crow, Harvey Law¬ 
rence, Earl G. Katz, Vernon Schec- 
kells, Van L. Chatterton, Charles 
W. Payne, Glenn W. Bond, Louis 
E. Aguirre, Francisco I. Espinoza, 
Harold D. Keener, Conon L. Wil¬ 
liams, Joe P. Olivares, Jr., John M. 
Hill, James O. Wilson, William C. 
Scarborough, James A. Smith, Leo 
R. Birdsall, John O. Martinez, 
Roger M. Elliott, Clifford M. Stor- 
behn, Louis F. Turner, John L. 
Pitrowski, Robert C. Nettleship, 
Charles L. Rose, Cominic D. Can- 
nuli and James F. Studer. 

* * * 

The men who received furloughs 
during this week are: Pvt. A. Dono- 
frio—23 days; Pvt. Joseph E. Or¬ 
man—22 days; T/5th Gr. Walter R. 
Spencer and Pvt. Gordon E. Mayer 
—21 days; Pvts. Nelson Tonelli and 
Hyrum O. Frank—18 days; Cpl. Guy 
E. Dean and Pvt. Sal Lomeli—17 
days; T/4th Gr. John D. Hurst—16 
days; Pvts. Kenneth W. Howland, 
Aldo A. Cobioni, Rudolph J. Reza, 
Harry E. Courtney and Clemente P. 
Patubo—15 days; Sgts. John W. 
Dean, Jr., and Carmen F. Felice— 
12 days; and Pvt. Max Ruderian— 
10 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Chauncy D. Young and T/5th 
Gr. Paul Benkert hard at work 
these days digging ditches for the 
new “sound system.” 

Members of the Finance depart¬ 
ment trying each day during the 
lunch hour the finer points of bil¬ 
liards—but in vain. 

The usual bedlam in building T- 
1116 now that Pvt. Saul Katz is 
back from furlough. 

Sgt. Lou D. Slott supervising a 
tire changing job being done by 
Pvt. Warren Altman—and no help. 

The look of nervousness on the 
faces of some of the detachment 
members as they took the examina¬ 
tion for Warrant Officer. 

Sgt. Robert Harrington with all 
the answers for the “care of babies.” 


“Right on the ball,” describes 
Lieutenant Ralph R. Pinelli, in more 
ways than one. Which is not at all 
surprising, for the Lieutenant comes 
from a family who were all “right 
on the ball.” His father, Mr. Ralph 
Pinelli, better known as “Babe” 
Pinelli, has for twenty-eight years 
been a professional ball player and 
for seventeen years a national league 
umpire. Young Pinelli and his 
brother were weaned on bats and 
bases, and our Lieutenant is now 
batting out a good average in his 
new job as Special Service Officer 
at Letterman General Hospital, 
while his brother finished his medi¬ 
cal training in St. Lukes Hospital in 
San Francisco, prior to going into 
the Navy as a Lieutenant (j. g.) 

Lieutenant Pinelli looks like the 
modem conception of a young 
Viking, with his blue eyes, blonde 
hair, and six feet of vitality, but in 
actuality he is of Irish and Italian 
extraction. The Viking picture is 
carried out still further in his love 
of sports. He likes basketball, 


swimming, tennis and golf, and goes 
around in the low eighties at the 
latter. (We had heard that his 
score was more apt to be in the up¬ 
per seventies, but wo couldn’t get 
him to verify this.) 

He accepted his invitation to join 
the Army in October, 1941, and took 
his basic training at Camp Grant, 
Illinois. It is hard to imagine the 
Lieutenant staying put for very 
long, but Uncle Sam has methods 
of his own for accomplishing mi¬ 
raculous things, and the next seven¬ 
teen months found him at the Enid, 
Oklahoma, Station Hospital, at the 
basic flying field. The last eleven 
of these months he spent at a first 
sergeant with the Medical Detach¬ 
ment, before going through Officer 
Candidate School at Camp Barkley 
in June of 1943. After the bars 
were safely pinned on his shoulders 
he reported to Letterman as a “Pool 
Officer,” and in February of that 
same year he was assigned to the 
hospital as assistant to the Com¬ 
manding Officer of the Detachment 
of Patients. His new assignment as 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller re¬ 
turned to duty this week after be¬ 
ing confined to the hospital for 
nearly two months. 

* * * 

T/4 Gr. Richard G. Herzog, non¬ 
commissioned officer in charge of 
the officers’ barracks—T-1100 and 
T-1107, has been hard at work since 
one of his men—Pvt. Thomas Man- 
ker turned into the hospital this 
week and says he now realizes how 
hard Pvt. Manker really works. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals, en¬ 
listed instructor of the surgical 
school, left on detached service this 
week for Lawson General Hospital, 
Atlanta, Georgia. On his return 
route he will spend a few days 
at home visiting his wife and son. 

* * * 

Another two enlisted men from 
the school to go on detached service 
this week were Pvt. Royal R. Ray- 
man and George D. Wall. Pvt. 
Wall will journey to Percy Jones 
General Hospital, Battle Creek, 
Michigan; Private Ryman will go 
to Nichols General Hospital, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky. Both men will 
have a few days delay in which to 
visit family and friends at home. 

* * * 

The number of detachment men 
who gatherevenings at the S/Sgt. 
Robert J. Ransom quarters for 
social get-to-gethers seems to in¬ 
crease each week. 


Special Service Officer suits him 
beautifully, because, as he says, “it’s 
fun to help people have fun.” 

Lieutenant Pinelli is a Notre 
Dame graduate, majoring in jour¬ 
nalism, but even before his gradu¬ 
ation he had a contract with Newark 
International League. Soon after 
that he married Miss Barbara Cole 
of San Francisco, whom he had 
known since high school days, and 
who “didn’t know a first base from 
a frying pan.” There is now in the 
family—little Jimmy Pinelli—who 
we guarantee, will receive top-notch 
training as a top flight diamond star. 

Lieutenant Pinelli, who is twenty- 
four years old, and one of the main¬ 
stays of the Presidio Baseball Club, 
hopes to go overseas, to help put 
an end to all this war business that 
is interrupting the baseball season. 
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GOOD OLD QMC!!! 

The development of a new ration 
accessory pack by the Quarter¬ 
master Corps assures America’s 
fighting men of a few small com¬ 
forts and luxuries even in the heat 
of battle when ordinary facilities for 
obtaining them are not available. 

The new pack contains tobacco 
products, toilet articles, chewing 
gum and candy, and was developed 
for issue at the discretion of field 
commanders to men in the area 
when sales commissaries, post ex¬ 
changes or commercial facilities for 
their sale are not at hand. 

The supplies are packed in units 
sufficient for 200 men and include 
cigarettes, smoking and chewing 
tobacco, safety matches, razors, 
razor blades, shaving creams, soap, 
candy and chewing gum. The 
method of packing the boxes in 
which the accessories are transpor¬ 
ted is designed to protect the con¬ 
tents against moisture and insect 
penetration and the boxes will float 
indefinitely, making it possible to 
throw them overboard from a ship 
to float ashore on the tide, or drop 
them into a stream to be pushed 
across in front of a swimmer. 


MORE ABOUT 
SPECIAL SERVICE 

(Continued from page five> 

been made in the procedure for 
obtaining and voting by state absen¬ 
tee ballots. Soldiers unable to vote 
in person may apply for an absentee 
ballot either in the manner pre¬ 
scribed by the law of his state, or 
by sending a postcard, now or old 
form, or a letter bearing the text 
cf the new form to the secretary 
of state of his home state. 

Some states will then send him 
the absentee ballot which he should 
fill out, get attested by an officer, 
warrant officer or non-commis¬ 
sioned officer (not below the rank of 
sergeant) and return immediately. 
Other states will send a formal “ap¬ 
plication for a state absentee ballot” 
which must be filled out according 
to instructions and returned before 
the state will send out the actual 
absentee ballot itself. 

Postcards to be used in the No¬ 
vember general elections will be 
delivered before August 15 for sol¬ 
diers overseas and before September 
15 for soldiers in the U. S., when 
that is practicable under military 
conditions. The procedure for ob¬ 
taining Federal ballots for use in 
the November general elections will 
not be announced until the state 
governors have certified to the War 


LIEUTENANT HELEN COOK AIDE 
IN LETTERMAN PHYSIO THERAPY 


KNOW YOUR ALLIES 

AUSTRALIA— 



2nd Lieut. HELEN L. COOK, P. T. 
★ 


April is always a fine, springlike 
month that blossoms out with a lot 
of new colors and pleasant sights, 
but we like it even better when it 
brings people like Lieutenant Helen 
Louise Cook to us. Miss Cook, true 
to the April tradition of pleasant 
surprises, arrived at Letterman 
General Hospital on the fifteenth 
of this month and is now estab¬ 
lished as an aide in the physio¬ 
therapy section. 

Just to bear out our general 
opinion of Miss Cook, we wandered 
along the ramps and asked sundry 
of the personnel what they thought 
of the new addition to the message 
and pat department. “Ummmmm’,’ 
was the usual answer we got, ac¬ 
companied by a sweet-as-honey 
expression, which hoisted our opin¬ 
ion of the perspicacity of Letterman 
personnel no end. 

Of course ,there is always a fly 
in the ointment, and although this 
particular entomological specimen 
does not yet seem completely crys- 


Ballot Commission whether their 
states will permit their use. 

Additional information on the new 
law will be found in WD. Cir. 128, 
April 3, 1944. 


★ ★ 

talized, the process can occur very 
rapidly, we are told, so we are of¬ 
fering the little word of warning. 
He is in the Air Force, a condition 
which seems to prevail far too 
often in the hearts of Letterman’s 
glamor gals, and is getting his com¬ 
mission at Yale this month. 

Miss Cook hails from Boorieville, 
Iowa, and spent two and one half 
years in the tall com country at¬ 
tending the University of Iowa, 
before the existence of the war 
brought her to the opinion that 
physio-therapy would be a good 
means of helping her country. She 
put in six months training in hospi¬ 
tals in Iowa City under civil ser¬ 
vice and followed that with six 
months apprenticeship at Hoff Gen¬ 
eral Hospital in Santa Barbara. In 
addition to learning a lot about her 
chosen profession there, Miss Cook 
had her first glimpse of the ocean. 
So far, her Iowa experiences of 
river swimming have controlled her 
enthusiasm for the ocean to the 
extent that her salt water adven¬ 
tures have consisted only of wading, 
but she looks forward to a greater 
depth of experience in this line. 

Like most of the militarized girls , 
at Letterman, Miss Cook is anxious 


Her troops have served on three 
continents, in five campaigns. Her 
airmen have flown over five conti¬ 
nents. Her navy has fought in major 
actions on every ocean. 

Her forces are joined with ours 
in her home theater, with General 
Mac Arthur in command. 

She is providing food, equipment, 
stores, transport, stragetic works and 
general services to U. S. troops and 
ships in the Pacific area. 

* * * 

BELGIUM— 

Her troops defends sectors of 
Great Britain. Her pilots serving 
with the R.A.F. now number more 
than she had in May 1940. Her 
merchant navy has been placed in 
the service of the Allies. The Bel¬ 
gian Section of the Royal Navy does 
convoy duty for the United Nations. 

Her war effort is completely fi¬ 
nanced by her own Government. 
Her gold reserve, fourth largest in 
the world, was saved from the Nazis. 
Foreign exchange is also provided 
by the Congo’s trade. 

Her colonies provide mineral and 
vegetable wealth as well as military 
bases. 

In Belgium, resistance to the 
German occupation is highly organ¬ 
ized, active and unceasing! 

+ * * 

BRAZIL— 

% 

Her strategically located bases 
pave the way for the successful 
Anglo-American landings in North 
Africa. 

Her army is eager to fight along¬ 
side United Nations troops on the 
far-flung battlefronts. Her air force 
is expanding rapidly. Her huge 
merchant fleet is aiding us. 

She feeds the United Nations 
war factories and manganese, rub¬ 
ber, mica, quartz, industrial dia¬ 
monds, chrome, vanadium, vegetable 
oils and other war-vital com¬ 
modities. 


to go overseas, but in the mean¬ 
time she is enjoying her work at 
the hospital dhd the novelty of liv¬ 
ing on the coast. Her work is 
physic-therapy, largely with re¬ 
turned veterans, is an important 
adjunct to the rest of the medical 
treatment offered here. Helping to 
recondition and co-ordinate injured 
limbs and bodies makes her fee! 
that she is doing a helpful part in 
overcoming some part of the havoc 
of war, and for their part, the Let¬ 
terman patients seem to find it very 
interesting to cooperate with her. 
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WARMIN' THE BENCH 


Presidio All-Stars 
Wring a 19-5 Win 
From Post Office 

With the Presidio All-Stars 
splashing base hits all over the 
soaking Presidio diamond last Sun¬ 
day, they proved to be just a little 
too potent for the Army Post Office 
nine and wound up on the long end 
of a 19 to 5 count. 

A large number of fans gathered 
for the colorful dedication cere¬ 
mony, and watched Colonel George 
Munteneau, Commanding Officer, 
Presidio, make the opening pitch 
and from there on in, it was a toss 
up as to which was the sloppier, 
the weather or the Army Post 
Office. 

The All Stars cashed in on 10 
base hits for 13 runs in the first 
three innings and behind the shut¬ 
out pitching of Frankie Mangone, 
ace All Star hurler, held the APO 
scoreless for four frames. Caudle, 
fast ball artist, took over in the 
fifth and was never in trouble, al¬ 
though he did have a little difficulty 
getting his high hard ball to break. 

Tomorrow afternoon at 1300, the 
All-Stars will again take the field, 
when they cross bats with the J. & G. 
Service Station nine from down¬ 
town San Francisco. Lond John 
Downie, Northern California chuck- 
er is expected to start off for 
Presidio, and if things are right, 
John should be tough to get to. 

Portola JC Students 
Give Tools for LGH 
Therapy Branch 

The students of Portola Junior 
High School, San Francisco, on 
Friday, April 14, presented a col¬ 
lection of tools, some of which were 
made in their own workshop and 
others bought from a fund collected 
for that purpose by the student 
body, to the Occupational Therapy 
Branch at Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital. The tools were designed for 
use by convalescent patients at the 
hospital and were accepted by Miss 
Huldah Steinmasch, head of Occu¬ 
pational Therapy Section, and Miss 
Elizabeth Stetson, who heads the 
Recreation Department of Red Cross 
at Letterman General Hospital. 


Long-Winded 

South Pacific (CNS) —Marine 
Cpl. Joe Murphy received a 27,000 
word letter from his girl in New 
Jersey. Reading time was eight 
hours. 


GIs overseas are going to hear 
broadcasts of big league ball 
games this summer although as 
yet no one has thought of a way 
to shortwave them the schnapps 
and frankfurters the concession¬ 
aires peddle daily at the Polo 
Grounds. 

The Armed Forces Radio Serv¬ 
ice plans to shortwave play-by- 
play accounts of the last hour df 
a major league* game over an 
East Coast station every Sunday 
from 3:30 to 4:30 p.m. to England 
and North Africa. Yanks in South 
and Central America, the Antil¬ 
les, Caribbean, Alaska and Aleu¬ 
tian bases will get broadcasts of 
Pacific Coast League games every 
Sunday at 2:30. A half hour re¬ 
creation of a big league game 
will be beamed by five West 
Coast stations to the same loca¬ 
tions five days a week and also 
to the South Pacific, Southwest 
Pacific, and the CBI Theater. 


BANGTAIL DEPT. Gee-gees 
now sharing the news spotlight 
are Pericles, the much drooled- 
over “wonder colt” who soon 
makes his debut at New York’s 
Belmont Park; Man o’War, the 
incomparable, who just marked 
his 27th birthday at Lexington, 
Ky., and Sun Beau, third biggest 
purse-winning plater of all time, 


who died in dignity at 19. This 
Pericles cost his owner $66,000 
and is supposed to be faster 
around the first bend than a gold- 
brick ducking a week-end detail; 
This Man o’ War didn’t cost his 
owner very much but he won all 
but one of his races and a lot of 
money in purses and stud fees, 
having sired more children than 
Papa Dionne. This Sun Beau, no 
ice wagon swayback himself, won 
$376,744 in five years of racing, 
a total exceeded only by Whirl- 
away and Seabiscuit. He’ll be 
buried in his owner’s front yard 
under a plaque. 


Although Lt. Mickey Cochrane 
lost most of his fine Great Lakes 
Naval Station baseball team last 
fall, he has a new club this year 
that may be even better. Coch¬ 
rane has an infield comprising 
Johnny McCarthy, Braves, first 
base; Billy Herman, Dodgers, 
second; Ed Skladany, Minneap¬ 
olis, short stop, and Merrill May, 
Phils, third base. Clyde McCul¬ 
lough, Cubs, and Joe Glenn. 
Yankees, will do the catching, 
with Schoolboy Rowe and Syl 
Johnson, Phils; Bill Brandt, Pitts¬ 
burgh, and Virgil Trucks, Detroit, 
on the pitching slab. Cochrane 
hasn’t corralled a major league 
outfield yet — but he probably 
will. 



'Bottom to the Top 
In Sixteen Games' 

Is New Sack Saying 

The Letterman Sad Sack Bowling 
team continued its present winning 
streak by taking two out of three 
games from the Keanel’s Service 
last Tuesday night at the Broadway 
Alleys. However the Letterman 
team had an excuse realy in case 
they lost as they were bowling with 
new pins which they claim are 
harder to knock down—So they say! 

The Medics have won five games 
and lost four which puts them in 
fourth place and if they keep up the 
pace they should be on top within 
two weeks of play. Top man on the 
team was Private Christian who 
came through with a 581 series. 
Marano was next with a 533 series 
and Kuntz was right on his tail 
with a 529. Wilcox was having a 
hard time and he was low man for 
the evening with a 475 series. 

Carter of the Keanel’s Service 
was the high man for the evening 
with a 600 series and a high game 
of 243. 

Another Letterman Bowling team 
made it debut during the week 
when they entered the 750 Handicap 
league at the Broadway alleys. This 
team is sponsored by the Post Ex¬ 
change and the following players 
make up the team. The team cap¬ 
tain will be Sgt. Calvin Williams 
followed by Sgt. John Davis, Sgt. 
Warren, Sgt. Bell and Pvt. Sturs. 
And the substitute player will be 
Sgt. Caesar Michelotti. 

It is hoped that this team will do 
more justice to Letterman than its 
big brother has in the past and it 
is hoped that they will not have to 
go under the title of the “Second 
Sad Sacks.” 


Resulits of the night’s play are: 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL— 


Kuntz 

177 

179 

173— 529 

Christian 

203 

219 

156— 581 

Marano 

169 

181 

183— 533 

Wilcox 

150 

145 

179— 475 

Jouglard 

181 

177 

202— 560 

Total 

KEANEL’S 

882 902 

SERVICE— 

893—2678 

Rosenbahn 

143 

181 

137— 481 

Carter 

145 

210 

243— 600 

Anderson 

164 

136 

163— 463 

Strong . 

169 

195 

172— 536 

Fay 

187 

193 

161— 541 

Total 

802 

915 

876—2601 
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New RC Recreation 
Worker Is Real 
Overseas Veteran 

We’ve often wondered why there 
couldn’t be a combination of brains 
and beauty. Now we’ve learned that 
such a combination is not only pos¬ 
sible but that we have the perfect 
example of it right here at Letter- 
man. Miss Eileen Tyler, newest 
addition to the Red Cross personnel 
here qualifies on both counts, and 
in addition has an interesting story 
to tell of her very extensive service 
in the Mediterranean area. 

Immediately after our entrance 
into the war Miss Tyler went into 
the Red Cross as a full time worker. 
She was sent to the British Isles 
with the first group of Red Cross 
workers, and stationed in Chelten¬ 
ham. She speaks very casually of 
experiencing her first aid raid while 
she was there. “It was only a nui¬ 
sance raid,” she says. “They sent 
a few planes over very early in the 
morning, and dropped enough bombs 
to waken up everyone, but there 
were not many hurt.” Shortly after 
that, stationed in London, she got 
quite used to the raids, which took 
place every night regularly for 
weeks at a stretch. We asked how 
the bomb shelters were, and she 
told us that the Red Cross workers 
didn’t bother to go to them, for 
there was too much work to be done, 
so they simply ignored them and 
stayed at their posts. 

It was while she was in London 
that the first Clubmobile teams were 
started. The Clubmobiles toured 
the country with all the outlying 
pests as their destination, dispensing 
coffee and doughnuts and other 
pleasant commodities. Their chief 
difficulties were the snow, and the 
fact that all the signposts had been 
removed, and they were constantly 
getting lost. 

Another interesting assignment 



A Salute For The 
Medal of Honor 

The presence in our midst in the 
recent past of an officer who had 
been awarded the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for Valor brought 
to the forefront a wide spread belief 
that any officer or man wearing the 
Medal of Honor was entitled to a 
salute from every other officer or 
man without regard to grade or 
rank. 

Even “old timers” in the service 
pleaded guilty to an acquaintance 
with the legend and had taken it 
for granted without ever seeking 
any authority for the alleged cus¬ 
tom or regulation. Twice in the 
past month it has been stated as a 
fact over the radio network and in 
each instance further research 
failed to disclose any offical sanc¬ 


Miss ESTELLE TYLER 

Latest addition to the Red Cross Recreation staff at 
Letterman General Hospital 


took her to Belfast, Ireland, where 
Tom Irving, the first Red Cross 
man to go overseas, had established 
a highly successful club. Miss Ty¬ 
ler was to study Irving’s methods 
for use in establishing a similar club 
in England, and other spots where 
there was a need for them. Her 
study must have been very satisfac¬ 
tory, for she subsequently estab¬ 
lished clubs in Oran, Port Leote, 
Castelventrano, and Leche, in ad¬ 
dition to her other duties. 

Leaving the British Isles, she went 
to Oran and Oujda, where, with her 
collegues, she arranged movies and 
dances for the men, and served 
meals as well as setting up a snack 
bar to serve in between times. This 
was done under the handicap of 
dealing with natives, who spoke no 
English. 


Sicily came next on her itinerary, 
and in Palermo she organized a show 
using all G. I. talent. By this time 
she was working on servicing the 
hospital trains as well as the camps, 
and taking her show to out-of-the- 
way spots where the men had 
hitherto been without any form of 
entertainment. 

Italy offered still more difficulties 
to be overcome, for the unit lived 
under the same conditions as the 
troops, where the mud was knee- 
deep and all moves had to be made 
at night. But the Clubmobiles went 
out just the same, and worked in 
shifts, so that the weary girls could 
get back to Naples for a much 
needed rest every so often. About 
this time Miss Tyler began to feel 
that she was a jinx, for her friends 
(Continued cn Page 7) 


tion. 

To get an authoritative statement? 
on the matter a letter was written 
to the Adjutant General of the 
Army asking whether or not there 
might be anything in army regula¬ 
tions on which to base the tradi¬ 
tional belief. A prompt reply was 
made by Colonel J. H. Hills, Execu¬ 
tive Officer, for the Adjutant 
General. 

Colonel Hills writes: “Requests for 
information regarding the tribute of 
special courtesy to the holders of 
the Congressional Medal of Honor 
come to the Adjutant General’s of¬ 
fice every now and then. I know 
it is often erroneously stated that 
individuals who have been awarded 
the Medal of Honor are automati¬ 
cally entitled to certain rights and 
privileges such as the salute. There 
are no such privileges or rights 
granted by. law or regulations, and 
if any are accorded to recipients in 
(Continued on page 7) 
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TO THE YANKS ICELAND HAS BEEN WARM AND CHEERFUL 


No trees, no trains, no army, no 
navy, no night in midsummer— 
Iceland startles Americans with 
what it doesn’t have. 

Since the Yanks mounted guard 
over this island in the North At¬ 
lantic, they have found many sur¬ 
prises to write home about—volca¬ 
noes that erupt through ice, neat 
all-electric fishing towns, the Great 
Geyser, purple-shadowed fjords and 
white glaciers glinting under the 
aurora borealis, summer midnight 
sunlight and winter midmorning 
sunrises. 

Yanks in Iceland have heard tall 
blonds of Viking ancestry speak 
the language of Leif Ericson, who 
discovered America 944 years ago. 
They have eaten fresh Island sal¬ 
mon and smoked lamb and skyr 
(a fancy cottagec heese). They have 
felt high winds and lightning 
weather changes. They have worn 
out their shoes on lava rock. They 
have found that dogs are outlawed 
from the capital and family names 
are against the law. The Iceland¬ 
ers’ last name consists of a father’s 
first name plus son for a boy or 
dottir for a girl. 

Proud of the bigness of their own 
country, Americans are surprised 
to find little Iceland a full fledged 
nation. It is smaller (39,700 square 
miles) than Virginia, and nine- 
tenths of it is uninhabited. It has 
only half as many people (121,600) 
as metropolitan Richmond. 

Yet it has its own language, its 
own literature of sagas which 
American college students read, its 
own ancient parliament—called the 
Althing—which was 850 years ahead 
of the U. S. Congress, and one of 
the world’s leading fishing indus¬ 
tries. 

Airplanes and submarines have 
forced this neutral island into the 
role of northern sentry for Atlantic 
sea and air lanes, and of weather 
watcher for the climatic cauldron 
that cooks up storms for Europe. 

The island is a volcano-lighted 
beacon in the North Altantic mark¬ 
ing the Arctic Circle. Yanks there 
are 2400 miles from Boston, 490 
miles from the British Isles, 600 
miles from Norway. At Iceland’s 
west coast bases they are only 175 
miles from the nearest part of gi¬ 
gantic Greenland. 

Yanks on leave gravitate toward 
Raykjavik, the capital and onV city, 



Efkifjdrdur 


Snatfellijdkull 

Faxafloi 


ujupivogur 


Vtstmannaayjar, 


J 

© National Geographic Society 


NATION OF FISHERMEN—Iceland, an Yanks. It has a smokeless, steam-heated 

ipland three-fifths as large as New Eng- capital, a nightless mid-summer and a 

tend, is a sourceof continual surprise to Parliament that’s over 1000 years old. 


where a third of the people live. 
On Iceland’^ south-western coast, 
it has trimmings that few cities of 
40,000 can afford—university, mu¬ 
seum, national library (with more 
books in proportion to the popula¬ 
tion than has the U. S. Library of 
I Congress), radio station, and art 
I gallery. Printing is a major indus¬ 
try, for Iceland publishes far more 
I books per capita than the United 
States. 

Modernistic homes and apartment 
buildings of reinforced concrete get 
electricity for light and cooking 
from a nearby waterfall, draw heat 
from local hot springs, and thus 
turn chimneys into ornaments. 
Reykjavik was the first permanent 
settlement of rebel Vikings from 
Norway who settled Iceland in the 
870s. 

From Reykjavik the sightseeing 
Yank can glimpse Snaefellsjokull, 
northwest across the bay of faxafloi. 
This is one of Iceland’s menageries 
of more than 100 volcanoes, of which 
the most famous is Mt. Hekla, whole 
i family of volcanic giants blanketed 
| beneath 3300 square miles of snow 
and glaciers. 

A cousin of the volcanoes is the 
Great Geyser—Icelandic for “gush¬ 
er”—first of the world’s steaming 


fountains to be discovered and the 
source of their name. Hot springs 
supply free boiling water to steam¬ 
heating systems, swimming pools, 
Reykjavik’s public laundry, and 
greenhouses for growing tomatoes 
and even bananas. 

The biggest harvest is reaped from 
the sea. Iceland catches more fish 
per capita—7000 pounds and up each 
year—than any other European na¬ 
tion. Icelanders invented the trick 
of steaming cod livers fresh on 
board ship to save vitamins. Fish 
products make up as much as 96 
per cent of the exports. American 
children get sunshine vitamins from 
Icelandic cod liver oil. 

Many fishermen are between-time 
farmers. Literally making hay while 
the midnight sun shines. They har¬ 
vest grass from irrigated fields for 
the winter feed of 600,000 sheep. 
Besides hay, in the short summer 
farmers can raise little more than 
potatoes, rutabagas, and turnips. 
About one-half of 1 per cent of the 
island’s area is cultivated—the green 
fringe of lowlands surrounding the 
grasslands, glaciers and lava deserts 
of the central plateau. 

All Iceland’s towns stand beside 
fjords and bays. Akureyri in the 
j north, with 5300 inhabitants, ranks 


next to Reykjavik. Sigldfjordur, 40 
miles northwest, has barely 3000 
permanent residents, but summer 
fishing brings four times that many 
fishermen and make it the “herring 
Klondike.” 

(Information received from the 
National Geographic Society). 

"Seeing-Eye" Dogs 
To Be Furnished 
Blinded Veterans 

The House Committee on World 
War Legislation has reported favor¬ 
ably bill (H. R. 4519) to furnish 
seeing-eye dogs for blind veterans. 
The committee considered the spe¬ 
cial interest of all in assisting dis¬ 
abled blind veterans in becoming 
adjusted to civilian life and author¬ 
izes to be appropriated the sum of 
$1,000,000 to carry out the purposes 
of the bill. 

In its report, the committee be¬ 
lieved that furnishing seeing-eye 
dogs was a Federall responsibility 
and essentially a function relating 
to the rehabilitation of disabled 
veterans, which should be adminis¬ 
tered by the Veterans Administra¬ 
tion. 
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FINANCE DEPARTMENT HANDLES PAY ROLL FOR LETTERMAN 


One of the busiest departments 
here at Letter man, and certainly 
the most popular on the last day of 
the month is the Finance Depart¬ 
ment. That popularity is attested to 
by the more than 3000 officers, en¬ 
listed men and nurses who receive 
their pay here each month. 

The nearly 1000 duty men on the 
post are given their regular pay for 
the month on the last day of every 
month. The finance department has 
maintained a perfect record in mak¬ 
ing payments of the various types 
of pay rolls on the day that they 
have been scheduled for payment. 
This is transforming into action the 
finance department slogan “Get Em 
Paid.” The other 2000 to whom 
payments are made during the 
month receive it in the form of full 
or partial payments to enlisted pa¬ 
tients; pay and travel expenses to 
patient officers; emergency pay¬ 
ments to duty personnel; and regu¬ 
lar travel allowances and pay of 
duty officers. 

But behind all this business of 
disbursing cash to the army per¬ 
sonnel reflects month-long work by 
the finance office. Paying a man 
takes less than two minutes, but 
all the work that goes into making 
that payment totals hours. 

Work of the Letterman finance 
office is under the direction of 
Second Leiutenant George D. Dowl¬ 
ing, fiscal director and finance of¬ 
ficer, with Warrant Officer (j g.) 
Phillip A. Mathews, assistant fiscal 


director, and Staff Sergeant William 
R. Matias, chief clerk and assistant 
to the finance officer—Lieutenant 
Dowling, Mr. Mathews and Ser¬ 
geant Mathias—all of whom are 
bonded, make the cash disburse¬ 
ments to army and civilian per¬ 
sonnel. 

Rush time in the finance offices 
begins about the 20th of the month 
when the signed payroll is received 
from the personnel office. From 
this time, all sections of the finance 
office, in addition to turning out 
their normal work, lend an extra 
hand and really get the wheel of 
finance running full speed. This 
continues until the fifth of the fol¬ 
lowing month when all finance 
vouchers are turned over to the 
Finance Office, United States Army, 
San Francisco. 

During the rest of the month the 
finance work is done by several 
sections. Charged with the duties 
of computing all payrolls and pay 
vouchers of enlisted men is the of¬ 
ficers’ and enlisted pay section, 
headed by Private First Class Ken¬ 
neth Dickens. This branch also 
obtains information for officers’ pay 
vouchers, then computes and types 
the vouchers. Working with Private 
Dickens is Staff Sergeant Charles 
W. Walton, both of whom are ex¬ 
perienced and well qualified finance 
men. Sergeant Walton is on special 
duty with the finance office and 
anticipates carrying on with his 
finance duties somewhere “over¬ 


♦ - 

there.” 

Possessing both charm and ability, 
June Collison, Evelyn Rippy, Betty 
Kable, and Cecile Bradley carry out 
the maze of detail work that is 
essential to obtain the final results 
that measure the efficiency of their 
department. 

The travel section, under the able 
direction of Private First Class Lloyd 
James does everything to assist an 
officer in collecting his travel pay 
but making the trip for him. He 
also assists Staff Sergeant Rudolph 
Bobrowski in interviewing officers 
and obtains all pertinent data about 
the trip, such as routing, delays, 
time of travel, etc. 

Then wit all the facts assembled 
the work of analyzing them and 
summarizing the vouchers is be¬ 
gun. Travel times are checked, 
mileage determined, routings com¬ 
pared, and amounts payable com¬ 
puted. This is then typed up in 
voucher form, and the finished 
voucher goes to the chief clerk for 
approval and then to the cashier 
for payment. 

Auditing of the various hospital 
funds; recreation fund, chapel fund, 
chaplain’s fund, army emergency 
relief fund, patients’ fund, nurses’ 
mess fund and etc. is performed by 
the audit section fiscal division, 
headed by Corporal Harry Brix. 

Bedside service to Letterman pa¬ 
tients who are unable to come to 
the office to receive pay is another 
part of the finance man’s job. In 


all cases, if possible, this is com¬ 
pleted within twenty-four hours 
after the patient’s arrival here. 

Cash sales of series E war bonds 
of $25 to $1000 denominations are 
handled by Private Raymond Jayne. 
Five minute service on all bond 
purchases is the boast of the depart¬ 
ment and they are never too busy 
to sell a bond. 

Finance’s “jack of all trades” is 
Corporal Hugh Spall. He is the 
bookkeeper, the department’s ques¬ 
tion and answer man, and can 
double in any spot in the office. 

All secretarial work, filing and 
telephone calls are efficiently and 
effectively performed by Mrs. Lu¬ 
cille Glover. Her pleasant and cour¬ 
teous service have aided in build¬ 
ing up the goodwill that the Finance 
Department as a team is proud to 
maintain. 

Finance is a specialized field, and 
Letterman is fortunate in having a 
staff whose civilian experiences as 
accountants, bookkeepers in banks, 
shipyards, and other fields, has made 
them of inestimable value to this 
office. 

Just two years ago Letterman’s 
Finance Department boasted a one 
room office in the basement of Ward 
G with personnel of two—one officer 
and one enlisted man. Today it has 
four offices on the third floor of 
the Administration building, with a 
staff of two officers, seven enlisted 
men and four civilians. 



"SIGN HERE" 

says S/Sgt. William R. Mathias Finance Dept. NCO to Pvt. 
William H. Peterson recently returned from over-seas before 
paying him. 



THE 'WORK SHOP' 

unofficial name for the department where all officers and 
enlisted pay vouchers are computed find Mrs. June Collison, 
Pvt. Kenenth Dickens, Miss Betty Kable and Mrs. Evelyn 
Rippy making preparation for 'next payday.' 
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EDITORIAL 

The Medical department of 
the Army is hard at work now 
on one of its chief problems: 
the treatment and prevention 
of malaria in hot climates over¬ 
seas. Malaria rate has risen 
simply because of the increased 
war activity in malarious areas. 

Here are some facts Gl's 
should know about malaria. It 
is preventable through proper 
control measures; it doesn't 
last throughout life; it is cur¬ 
able, and does not usually in¬ 
capacitate its victims any con¬ 
siderable length of time. 

If malaria can be prevented, 
why isn't it prevented? 

Army medical authorities are 
quick to answer that question. 
Despite medicinal preventions, 
soldiers shy from atrabine tab¬ 
lets. They aren't tasty enough, 
and men are lax in bathing 
themselves in gooey malaria- 
repellent salve. The individual 
soldier must be so conditioned 
that he will use his anti-mos¬ 
quito weapons as automatically 
and efficiently as he uses other 
weapons. The key to the control 
of the disease in forward areas 
lies in two words, malaria dis¬ 
cipline. 

Officers and non-commis¬ 
sioned officers tell you that you 
get malaria by being bitten by 
the female of the Anopheles 
mosquito, which carries malaria 
through biting a human being 
who has the malaria germ in his 
bloodstream; that in foreign 
areas, our position in respect to 
malaria is better than that of 
other armies operating in the 
same theaters. 

Yes, you will learn all of 




THE 
OBSERVER 

< 3 > SAW 


The annual visit of the auditor 
bringing us a smiling Finance lieu¬ 
tenant—A. W. Mahoney by name, 
and he could be Irish. 


Pvt. Walter G. McMullin getting 
a box of candy from an admirer in 
Brooklyn, of all places. She is a 
Dodger fan too. 


Old timers back for a visit. Lieut. 
Andre Pascal, Lieut. Robert Keible, 
and Sgt. Ralph Mason. Nice to see 
them. 

* * * 

Colonel Paul Ensign pinch hitting 
for the Commanding General at the 
Shrine luncheon—Palace Hotel— 

and taking a bow. 

* * » 


Bill Brooks building up a reputa¬ 
tion as a master of facts and figures 
now that the baseball season is go¬ 
ing full tilt. 

* * * 


A V-mail from Lieut. George 
Morey, former “Foghorn” staff 
member, now way down under. 


The Outpatient staff limiting at- 
tehtion to males only on Thursday 
—and the Colonel getting writer’s 
cramp from signing his name to 200 
forms. 


The rhododendrons in full bloom 
and bringing credit to Fred Dier- 
nisse—the Post Gardener. 


The month of May coming in just 
as the Chamber of Commerce pre¬ 
dicts for all months in California. 


MORE ABOUT 

SALUTE MEDAL OF HONOR? 


of the Adjutant General. The holder 
of a Medal of Honor rates no special 
courtesies by law or regulations but 
he has earned our deepest respect 
and no one will be disciplined for 
saluting him first. 


these antimalarial measures, 
but it is up to you as indivi¬ 
duals to take full advantage of 
the accomplishments of science 
and sanitation in combating the 
mosquitoes which transmit the 
germs. 

— (Camp Roberts Dispatch) 



Temporarily hospitalized is Cap¬ 
tain Gladys M. Crosno—We extend 
our sincere wishes for a speedy re¬ 
covery that her return to duty is 
not too far away. 

A welcome is extended this week 
to Second Lieutenant Elizabeth P. 
Hughes—newcomer to the Letter- 
man nursing staff this week. Prior 
to assignment to duty here, Lieut. 
Hughes performed her duties in 
Honolulu then Dibble General Hos¬ 
pital at Menlo Park. 

A berbecue was the pay-off after 
a long ride in “Henry,” last Sunday 
—for Lieuts. Tyrell and MacGregor 
accompanied Miss Girarde on a 
visit to her home in Santa Cruz. A 
grand time was had by all and a 
return trip to San Francisco—with¬ 
out an incident of unpleasantness. 

Lieut. Regina Burnett writes from 
“Somewhere in the United King¬ 
dom” that her hut-mates are Kay 
Parker, Helen Hibbard, Ann Fuhr- 
ken, Celia Ohlson, Frances Wagner, 
and sister Mary. Curtain and lino¬ 
leum may some day brighten up the 
place. 

Lieut. Shirley R. Timewell and 
her aide, Lieut. Lorraine McKenna, 
getting an office all to themselves 
to supervise the Cadet Nurses due 
here soon. 


The Stork Was Here 

To Warrant Officer and Mrs. 

Joseph W. Dumas, a baby boy, 
Richard Alan, born April 25th, 

weight eight pounds. 

To Technician Fourth Grade and 
Mrs. Bruce E. Sloan, a baby boy, 
Alan Jeffrey, born April 26th, 

weight seven pounds six ounces. 

To Staff Sergeant and Mrs. Stan¬ 
ley D. Michael, a baby boy, William 
Forrest, bom April 29th, weight 
eight pounds five ounces. 

To Warrant Officer and Mrs. 

Gene Trujello, a baby girl, Kath¬ 

leen Joan, born April 30th, weight 
seven pounds eleven ounces. , 

To Major and Mrs. Cecil Brewer, ! 
a baby boy, Timothy George, born j 
May 1st, weight seven pounds nine j 
ounces. 

To Captain and Mrs. Donald Staf- | 
ford, a baby girl, Linda Margaret, 
born May 2nd, weight seven pounds 
eleven ounces. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, May 7, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Special Treat 

Lieut. Ralph R. Pinelli announces 
that Henry King, the well known 
orchestra leader, and his vocalist, 
Miss Manda Lane, will entertain on 
the wards on Monday afternoon. 


Old German Planes 
Are Good for 
Something 

The fashioning of rings, knives 
and letter openers from pieces of 
aluminum taken from fallen Ger¬ 
man airplanes has become a wide¬ 
spread fad among the wounded 
American soldiers abroad, according 
to medical officers aboard the U. S. 
Army Hospital Ship “Algonquin” 
which docked at Charleston, S. C., 
recently. 

Medical personnel aboard the 
“Algonquin,” making its first trip to 
America as a hospital ship, said 
patients on board and in hospitals 
overseas busy themselves for hours 
working with the trinkets. 

If a patient in a hospital wants 
to make a ring, he gives an able- 
bodied buddy a piece of metal to 
take to the nearest Army machine 
shop to have a hole drilled in it. 
Then, using a three-cornered file, 
the patient laboriously fashions the 
finished product. 

Some men also have made paper 
knives from plastic materials sal¬ 
vaged from the noses of downed 
Messerschmitts. 


Hail Useful in Assam 

Assam (CNS)—It doesn’t hail 
much in Assam but when it does, 
GIs take full advantage of it. Dur¬ 
ing a recent heavy hailstorm, 
Yanks gathered up the glistening 
hailstones to cool their beer and 
cokes. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



HENRY D. SHOCKLEY 
Pvt. Medical Department 


Private Henry D. Shockley, na¬ 
tive of Benton, Illinois and born on 
the 19th of July 1922 is selected for 
“Buck” of this week. 

His life before his induction into 
the army was always spent within 
the vicinity of Benton but since his 
assignment to duty has been in 
California, future plans do not in¬ 
clude a return trip east for Private 
Shockley would like to settle down 
in this state of the Golden West, 
after the war. 

He attended the Jordan school in 
Benton but left school to go to work 
as a truck driver for a small con¬ 
cern there. After four months of 
this work—Private Shockley decided 
he did not like truck driving very 
well so he worked at several odd 
jobs to find what exactly, he would 
lik to do. After a few months he 
discovered that he had inherited 
his father’s constructive ability as 
a carpenter—so he joined his father 
in his work and remained at it until 
Uncle Sam extended greetings to 
Henry to the effect that he was about 
to become a uniformed nephew. 


Private Shockley was called into 
the Army on October the 11th 1942 
—exactly ten days after the cere¬ 
monies were performed giving him 
the responsibilities of a husband. 
However, since then he has also be¬ 
come a father of a small son, in 
whom he finds much pride in spite 
of the added responsibility. 

He started his Army career at the 
reception center at Camp Grant, i 
Illinois and then went on to Camp 
Robinson at Little Rock, Arkansas— : 
where he was given his basic train¬ 
ing and then assigned to a station 
hospital where he performed the 
duties as a ward man for six months. 

H was ultimately sent on to Let¬ 
ter man and is at present on the; 
wards. He can be found on I 
ward D-l. 


JAPS DISCOVER FANATICISM WONT 
WIN THE WAR ACCORDING TO NEWSMAN 


Fanaticism isn’t going to win the 
war in the South Pacific, and the 
Japs are finding that out the hard 
way. Such is the conclusion of Ed 
Wallace, NBC foreign correspondent 
lately returned from that theater of 
operations. 

Wallace spent fourteen months in 
the South Pacific and saw the Al¬ 
lied offensive take root in Guadal¬ 
canal and fan out into a powerful 
battering ram that is blasting the 
Japs from strongholds they cemen¬ 
ted since Pearl Harbor. 

While he admits that most of the 
Jap army and navy units are still 
intact, he says the wild fanaticism 
which the Nips carried into battle 
in the early stages of the war is not 
as pronounced and that many more 
prisoners are being taken. 

“The Japs aren’t pressing gren¬ 
ades and rifle muzzles against their 
stomachs and heads like they used 
to,” Wallace says. “They seem sud¬ 
denly to have realized that there is 
an easier and less painful way out 
—that of surrender.” 

Wallace took part in two major 
engagements. The first was at the 
Trobiand Islands in June of 1943, 
when a large American task force, 
armed to the teeth and backed by 
powerful naval units, smothered the 
sandy beaches with men and ma¬ 
terial. But they found only one 
Jap. And he was dead, having 
crashed with his plane. The rest 
had fled. 

The other landing was quite a 
different story. It was at Cape 
Gloucester on December 26 of the 
same year. This time the Japs put 
up a fight, but the result was the 
same—complete defeat. 


Wallace w*s on an LST for this 
battle, which turned out to be the 
largest combined Allied action un¬ 
dertaken up to then in the South 
Pacific, as the Japs were to learn. 
He went ashore with the foot sol¬ 
diers for the early stages, but re¬ 
boarded the boat when the order 
came for the crafts to return to the 
main fleet. 

It was announced that an attack 
could be expected from the Japan¬ 
ese air force about seven hours 
after the landing was made. And 
seven hours later to the minute 
Zeroes and Nip dive bombers filled 
the air. The fleet put up a terrific 
barrage and Allied planes began 
popping Tojo’s flyers out of the air. 
Eut the invaders also suffered 
losses, as Wallace saw from his 
vantage point on the boat. Several 
Jap planes concentrated on an 
American destroyer and literally 
blew it out of the water, though 
most of the men were rescuel. 

Then came Ed’s turn to make his 
peace. He saw a Jap bomber come 
out o fthe sky and take a direct 
bead on his ship. Straight as an 
arrow it nosed its way toward the 
boat and it seemed that no amount 
of firing could change its course. 
Wallace said to himself: ‘rThis is it.” 

But just as the plane was set to 
loose its bombs, guns to his right 
and left coughed sharply and the 
plane dissovled in mid-air. There 
was a hissing sound as it was sucked 
in by the churning Pacific waters. 
Wallace breathed a sigh and patted 
both gunners on the back. 

While Wallace says the Jap is not 
the fighting man encountered in the 
(Continued on Page 7) 



SOFT BALL SEASON OPENS 

With defeat for Letterman at hands of the General Engineer¬ 
ing team in the City League. Note "Donny" catching and the 
faithful rooters—Mattison, S ullivan, Goldstein, Wiley, Lock- 
wood, and Ward—close up with cheers. 


ON THE SPOT 



LAWRENCE SOJA 
T/5th Gr. Engineer Cps. 

From the “windy city” of Chicago 
comes our candidate for this column 
this week—in the person of Tech¬ 
nician Fifth Grade Lawrence Soja, 
attached to the Engineers. 

He was born on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember in the year 1918 and re¬ 
mained in the city of his birth 
practically all of his life, prior to 
his entrance into the army. As a 
student at Linbon High School he 
studied mechanics and was active 
on the school baseball team for two 
years. And after graduation from 
this school he earned his livelihood 
as a Slitter operator in a crane com¬ 
pany. Here he remained until his 
induction notification arrived—and 
invited him to receive a year’s 
training in the army. 

Though the “draft” had been just 
something to read about in the pa¬ 
pers—it became a reality to Law¬ 
rence when he was among the first 
group to enter the army under the 
selective service act. This occurred 
on the 21st of January 1941 and his 
first destination was Fort Ord, Cali¬ 
fornia. It was here that he was 
assigned to the Engineer Corps and 
remained for a whole year learning 
why the Engineer Corps is one of 
the toughest outfits in the Armed 
Forces. 

In March of 1942 he was sent 
overseas to Hawaii where he re¬ 
mained for two years building roads 
and military fortifications. Then 
due to an injury received while 
driving a staff car—he was hospital¬ 
ized in Hawaii for awhile and then 
ultimately evacuated to the United 
States and Letterman. 

Upon questioning T/5th Gr. Soja, 
he will tell of the girl back home 
who i$ waiting for him and also the 
job he left to serve his country. 
These are the post-war plannings 
of T/5th Gr. Soja. 
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THE BEACH AT SANTA CRUZ MUCH 
BETTER THAN BEACH AT ANZIO 



MATTHEW P. BRAZIL 
Sergeant, Army Air Force 
★ ★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
S/Sgt. John W. Brown; Sgt. Jan S. 
Zegarlinski; Cpl. Boland A. Tremb¬ 
lay; T/5th Gr. Charles H. Grove, 
John W. Mayfield and Leon Scrib¬ 
ner; and Pvts. Lee R. Connor, James 
B. Howard, Fred E. Brandt, Leony 
L. Charpentier, Leon M. Dennis, 
Armando J. Grande, Silvanus J. 
Morris, Luther M. Reynolds, Richard 
Schutt, Walter H. Jones, William H. 
Breidenstein, Frank T. Colaizzo, 
George S. Fronrath, William R. 
Kerlin, Joseph S. Pavlock, Eugene 
L. Rudy, Serf in T. Trujillo, Joseph 
A. Balaz, Benjamin M. Daves, Ed¬ 
ward Gotch, Kurt B. Koers, Charles 
J. Rando, Anthony L. Saldmone, 
Lawrence Zukow, Alvin R. Clayton, 
Joseph L. Blanchini, Lionel J. 
Thomas, William H. Thomas, Joseph 
Gaisor, Vernon W. Peterson, Frank 

E. Deardruff, Edward P. Gromacki, 
Manuel Vasquez, Bob J. Doswell, 
Raymond E. Perkins, William Du- 
corsky, Alex K. Blensky, Harold B. 
Gaylord, Claude C. Hammock, Ed¬ 
ward E. Lay, Henry H. Ore, Evan 
Byrd, Lloyd H. Pritchard, Bob L. 
Patrick, John F. DiMartino, Samuel 
Trauring, James H. Ward, George 
G. Jackson, Wilbert Travis, Kenneth 
S. Lee, H. L. Thompson, Norman A. 
Alldredge, Roland B. Henderson, 
Melvin V. Henderson, John H. Al- 
dag, William O. Duback, Chester C. 
Slowik, Newton D. Ward, Elmer H. 
Kamp, Maurice A. Cox, Russell W. 
LaFlash, Paul R. White, Ralph 
Thome, Franco Calma, and Robert 

F. O’Brien. 

The men who received furloughs 
during the week are: T/4th Gr. 
Raymond E. Ryckman—23 days; Pvt. 
Joseph L. Blanchini—21 days; Pvts. 
Baker B. Britton, Joe P. Franceshi 
and James M. Ward—15 days; Pvt. 
Roscoe L. Van Dolah—12 days. 
INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th Gr. Everett W. Berry prov¬ 
ing to be equally capable in either 
the Mess store room or bakery. 

The enlisted men enjoying them¬ 
selves at the monthly dance last 
Saturday night and the Telephone 
girls proving good partners. 

Sgt. John W. Dean Jr. back from 
furlough and now M/Sgt. Henry 
Kuntz can stop worrying about the 
hospital CQ. 


One of the first of our men to 
see service in Italy, one of the first 
to be taken prisoner of war, one 
of the first to escape and make his 
way back to the States, is the dis¬ 
tinction of Sergeant Matthew P. 
Brazil, now a patient at Letterman 
General Hospital. 

Sergeant Brazil, a native of Santa 
Cruz, California, was awarded the 
Purple Heart on March 27 in a 
ceremony at Letterman Hospital. 

Military service started for the 
Sergeant in October of 1941 when 
he went into the Air Corps as an 
armorer of guns and as a flight 
gunner. After nine months of train¬ 
ing in this country, he was sent 
overseas, where he took part in 
over twenty missions, covering 
Tobruk, Ben Gassi, Crete, Tripoli 
and Naples. 

He was in the first mission over 
Italy and the first squadron over 
the southern part of that country. 
It was in Naples that the twenty- 
four year old sergeant was shot 
down and made an unexpectedly 
long stay in Italy. An Italian MA 


202 plane came up on the tail of 
the ship in which he was flying 
and, in the first burst of fire, shot 
down the two men stationed next 
to the sergeant on the number four 
engine. When Brazil returned the 
fire, the firing pin on his own ship 
snapped, and he manned the waist 
gun, whose gunner had been killed. 
In two bursts he had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing the enemy catch fire 
and do a dive into the ocean. By 
that time things were happening fast 
and furiously. The sergeant called 
the pilot to inform him that number 
four engine was throwing oil, and 
as he did so the engine prop came 
around, hitting the number three 
prop, causing both of them to fall 
to the water. They were flying too 
low to keep going and were forced 
to make a crash landing in the 
ocean about one hundred yards off 
shore, where they found themselves 
surrounded by three row boats filled 
with Italian fishermen. 

Seven of the crew, most of them 
badly injured, among them Sergeant 
Brazil, were picked up by the fish¬ 


ermen and were taken tq a small 
barracks, where they were given 
first aid. Eighteen hours later found 
Brazil in a hospital, where he spent 
the next four months and was then 
sent on to a prisoner-of-war camp. 

The high light of the six months 
spent in the prison camp was the 
weekly parcel from the Red Cross. 
Even now the sergeant dwells with 
pleasure on each item in those par¬ 
cels. There were dried fruits; Prem 
or Spam; bully beef; soap, which 
was a rare treat; coffee and sugar; 
candy; biscuits, oleomargarine; sal¬ 
mon or sardines; cigarettes; and 
lemon powder to make a drink. 
A^ost of the prisoners supplemented 
their meager daily rations by ex¬ 
tracting one item at a time from 
their Red Cross parcels. The nor¬ 
mal menu provided by the camp 
was no breakfast, a lunch composed 
of a piece of bread made of acorns 
and chestnuts, accompanied by hard 
cheese. Dinner was a small ladle 
of water with spaghetti or rice 
floating limply in it. Even after 
four months at home, Brazil claims 
that he can’t eat as much as he 
wants. 

Sanitary facilities for the number 
of prisoners were inadequate. It was 
possible to bathe by ladling water 
over oneself by the dipperful, but 
showers were so few that a man 
averaged only one a month. Two 
English doctors and a dentist, also 
captured, did all they could to aid 
the others. 

One great aid in breaking the 
monotony was the supply of books 
constantly sent in by both the Eng¬ 
lish and American Red Cross. 
There was little else to do but read. 

Another one of the most vivid 
memories of his prison life for Ser¬ 
geant Brazil is the day, after six 
months interment, when the first 
mail came through. On that day he 
received a letter from his mother 
and two from his sweetheart. After 
that the mail arrived with fair 
regularity. 

After his escape and arrival in 
this country, Brazil lost no time in 
pursuing an interest dear to his 
heart. He landed in America on 
November 21, and on November 28 
he gave up his new-found freedom 
to become the husband of Miss 
Doris Greenquist of San Jose, Cali¬ 
fornia, author of the first two letters 
to reach him while he was a pris¬ 
oner of war. 

After his leave, he returned to 
Letterman, where he is now re¬ 
cuperating from his wounds. 
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SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

schools! 

T/4th Gr. Richard G. Herzog left 
on detached service early this week 
for Hoff General Hospital, Santa 
Barbara, California. After complet¬ 
ing the first lap of his journey he 
will visit friends and relatives at 
Los Angeles, California—his home. 

T/5th Gr. Roy C. Simmons, en¬ 
listed instructor of the X-ray school, 
is still wondering why he picked 
on a certain beautiful bush to 
camouflage himself on last Satur¬ 
day’s march. According to reports 
the bush turned out to be poison 
oak and you should see Simmons 
now! 

Another enlisted man to go on 
detached service this week was 
Private Frank C. Spirito, enlisted 
instructor of the laboratory school 
Spirito will go to Lawson General 
Hospital, Atlanta, Georgia. On the 
return route, Spirito will spend a 
few days visiting friends and rela¬ 
tives in the windy city of Chicago. 

One more unusual happening on 
last Saturday’s hike was when Pri¬ 
vate Richard C. Hauser, that ad¬ 
venturous young man from the 
medical school, fell right on top of 
a grass snake. You can imagine his 
reaction—Hauser, to begin with is 
naturally scared to death of them, 
and now to face one with only a 
few inches between them, well . . .! 
Oh yes, he did manage to destroy 
the snake. 

'The Schools this week was hon¬ 
ored to receive Captain John T. 
Young, MAC, Camp Maxey, Texas, 
as a visitor. Captain Young was 
our very pleasant and genial supply 
sergeant and later 1st sergeant, be¬ 
fore going to the OCS at Carlisle 
Barracks, Pennsylvania, in April of 
1942. 

Private Louis M. Carrier, clerk 
at School headquarters, was trans¬ 
ferred during the latter part of this 
week to Birmingham General Hos¬ 
pital at Van Nuys, California. Dur¬ 
ing his brief stay at this station, 
Private Carrier made many friends 
and all wish him success at his new 
post. 

Private Frank R. Mangone, a for¬ 
mer student of this School, was 
relieved from further instruction at 
the School and transferred in grade 
to the Headquarters section, this 


How Human TorpedoWorks 



(Mat 88-526) 

These sketches show how two British divers operated the Allies 7 new 
human torpedo to destroy an Italian cruiser in the harbor of Palermo, 
Sicily. The tiny sub, operated by two men in diving suits, is shown at top 
approaching enemy net defenses. Because of its small size, it slips easily 
through the nets, then speeds toward an enemy ship where the two-man 
crew attaches the warhead of the torpedo to the ship's hull just below 
the surface. Then a time fuse is set and the men speed away on their 
electricity-driven craft. In a few minutes the enemy ship blows up. 


SALUTE MEDAL OF HONOR? 

(Continued from Page One) 


any manner ,it would be a matter 
of local custom entirely.” 

There it is with the full authority 
of the Adjutant General. The 
holder of a Medal of Honor rates 
no special courtesies by law or 
regulations but he has earned our 
deepest respect and no one will be 
disciplined for saluting him first. 

Dates Set for Classes 
In Spanish, German 

New dates for the Spanish and 
German classes being held in the 
Service Club have been announced 
by the Morale Officer, Lieut. Joseph 
F. Morgan as follows: Spanish 
classes will be held on Mondays 
and Thursdays and German classes 
on Tuesdays and Fridays. All 
classes begin promptly at 6:00 p.m. 

organization. Private Mangone will 
probably see duty in the School 
supply. 


MORE ABOUT 
JAPS SURRENDER 

(Continued from page five) 


early stages of the Pacific war, 
especially during the Guadalcanal 
and Buna campaigns, he is con¬ 
vinced the road ahead it still a very 
rough one. 

He emphasized that as the Allied 
forces draw nearer the Japanese 
mainland, the opposition will be¬ 
come stronger and the fortifications 
more difficult to penetrate. But he 
has no doubt as to the outcome. 

During the months he spent in 
the South Pacific, Wallace shared 
the troubles and miseries with the 
GI’s. He slept in foxholes, wal¬ 
lowed in disease-ridden jungles, 
went days without sleep and felt 
his stomach sink as he saw men die. 

He once said that if he ever got 
back to this country he would kiss 
the ground of his native land. 

“I not only did that but ate a bit 
of soil as well,” he says. 


KNOW YOUR ALLIES 

FIGHTING FRANCE— 

The organizations of resistance in 
France and the free Frenchmen out¬ 
side France are united as “Fighting 
France.” 

Land and air forces are fighting 
on several fronts with the Allies. 
A considerable part of the French 
fleet and 250 merchant vessels 
have been added to the United Na¬ 
tions forces. 

GREECE— 

The biggest national unit after the 
British under General Montgomery 
is the Greek Army. 

All but about a third of the Greek 
Navy reached Alexandria, where it 
forms part of the Allied Mediter¬ 
ranean Fleet. Over 65% of the 
merchant marine tonnage has been 
sunk as a result of being continu¬ 
ously engaged in perilous routes. 

The Royal Hellenic Air Force has 
been in action with the R.A.F. 

Greek guerillas are conducting a 
fierce campaign of sabotage against 
German and Italian occupation 
troops. 

INDIA— 

Her army, now numbering well 
over 1,000,000 men, all of them 
volunteers, forms an important part 
of the United Nations spearhead 
against the Japanese in Asia. In¬ 
dian units have made brilliant 
fighting records in Libya and on 
other fronts. 

She is producing small arms, fuses, 
hand grenades, land mines, shell 
cases, military clothing, boots, tents, 
parachutes and tropical helmets for 
the United Nations. 

SOVIET UNION— 

The world stands in amazement 
and admiration before the fighting 
by the Red Army and the embattled 
people of Leningrad, Moscow, Sta¬ 
lingrad, and on every part of a 
2,000-mile front—it is Russia’s su¬ 
preme contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations. 


MISS TYLER 

(Continued from Page 1) 


at different posts told her that the 
raids invariably followed her ad¬ 
vent at any given spot. 

After what amounted to practi¬ 
cally a Cooks’ tour of Italy in pur¬ 
suit of her duties, Miss Tyler flew 
to Oran and from there came back 
by boat to the States, where after 
reporting at Washington, she came 
to Letterman Hospital. 
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Medic, All Stars 
Up-hold Baseball 
Honors This Week 

The Presidio All Stars remained in 
the win column by dumping the 
touted Treasure Island nine 4 to 2 
last Saturday while the Letterman 
softball team found the going a little 
tougher by winning one and drop¬ 
ping one. 

The Treasure Island Sailors proved 
to be the best club the All Stars had 
met to date, but the All Stars went 
to work early and proceeded to grab 
a two-run lead in the first inning, 
on singles by Giovonetti and Ameidi, 
and a double by George Leyrer. Ted 
Coffey, SCU 1927 hurler, went the 
distance for the stars, and issued only 
four hits while his team mates were 
converting but three hits into four 
runs due to some brilliant base run¬ 
ning by Ameidi, diminutive short 
stop, and Leyrer, stellar outfielder, 
converted into a second baseman for 
the day. 

Taking up where they left off last 
year, the Championship Letterman 
Team grabbed the league opener 
from Link Belt, last week, by a score 
of 1 to 0. Behind the midseason form 
pitching of Lieut. Hubert Missildine, 
who was just a little stingy with base 
hits, issuing only one safe single—his 
team mates were busy converting 
four hits into one run. 

The Medics swing into action again 
next Tuesday night, when they cross 
bats with their old opponents, Hirsch 
& Price Sporting Goods. Also this 
afternoon, the All Stars engaged the 
Laundry Workers here at the Pre¬ 
sidio. Tomorrow they journey to 

Hamilton Field for a game with the 
Fliers. 

PRESIDIO AB H R O 

Giovanetti, 3b.. 4 0 10 

Ameidi, ss . 4 2 10 

Roche, cf . 4 0 10 

Leyrer, 2b . 4 116 

Brensil, If . 3 0 0 1 

Woods, rf . 4 0 0 0 

Bracken, lb. 4 0 0 13 

Payne, c .. 3 0 0 6 

Coffey, p . 2 0 0 1 

32 3 4 27 

Treasure Island AB H R O 

Rice, ss . 4 114 

Cooper, If . 3 0 0 1 

Hoehn, lb . 4 10 8 

Horn, rf . 4 0 0 1 

Fortmann, 3b . 4 0 0 0 

Grich, cf. 4 10 1 

Kutch, 2b. 4 110 

Barker, c . 3 0 0 9 

Williams, p . 3 0 0 0 

33 4 2 24 



*T- M»CLELLAM,At-A. 


"And here’s another spot you didn’t clean.’ 


Score by innings 123456789 
Treasure Island 00001100 0-2 

Presidio . 20200000 0-4 

Struck out by Coffey: 6 
Struck out by William: 9 
Bases on balls off Coffey—1; off Wil¬ 
liams 2 

Home runs, Kutch, 2 base hits, Ley¬ 
rer, Rice 


LGH AB H R O 

Kline, cf . 3 0 0 0 

Roche, 3b . 3 0 0 2 

Craig, sf .2 0 0 0 

Ross, 2b ...„. 2 0 0 2 

Gaydos, ss . 3 10 2 

West, c . 2 0 0 7 

Donovan, rf. 2 110 

Clark, cf. 3 0 0 0 

Ketner, lb .. 3 10 8 

Missildine, p . 2 10 0 

25 4 1 21 

LINK BELT AB H O R 

Mossali, 3b . 3 0 2 0 

Cerelli, sf . 3 0 0 0 

Mialose, p . 2 0 0 0 

Farley, If . 2 0 10 

Mathews, c . 3 0 8 0 

Silvera, ss . 2 0 10 

McIntyre, rf . 2 110 

Parks, 2b. 10 0 0 

Shipley, lb . 10 7 0 

Maffi, cf . 2 0 10 

21 1 21 0 


Score by innings 123456789 
Letterman 0001000 -1 

Link Eelt 0000000 -0 

Struck out by Missildine 7; by 
Mialose 8. 

Walked by: Missildine 4; Mialose 4. 
2-base hits—Ketner. 
LETTERMAN AB 

Donovan, rf . 1 

Roche, 3b . 2 

Mangone, sf . 3 

Ross, 2b . 2 

Gaydos, ss . 2 

West, c . 2 

Clark, cf . 2 

Ketner, lb . 1 

Missildine, p.2 

17 

GEN. ENGR. AB 

Rudoni, ss . 1 

: Maguire, If . 1 

i Mazuran, lb .. 1 


Jensen, 2b .. 

Nilan, c . 

Gueneiy, 3b ... 

Koons, rf . 

Stevenson, cf 
; Maltcher, sf ... 
Mecham, p 


2 

.. 1 

.. 2 

.. 2 
.. 1 
.. 1 
... 1 

13 


H 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

1 

6 

H 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


R 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

R 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


Score 


1 2 3 4 5 


I ocuie by innings: 
i Letterman . 0 0 0 0 2-2 


! Gen. Engr. 

Struck out by: 

, cham 3. 


. 10120-4 

Missildine 6; Me- 


Sacks Give Up 4th 
Place in League 
Now Sit On Top 

The Letterman Sad Sacks won a 
three game series from Al Lapeyri’s 
Lounge at the Broadway Van Ness 
Bowling Alleys last Tuesday eve¬ 
ning which resulted in the Sacks 
vacating the humble fourthplace 
spot of last week to force the league 
leader, the Nob Hill Club, to share 
first place with them. The Nob 
Hillers dropped three games while 
the Sacks made it eight games won 
out of the last nine games played. 

The first game was a thriller when 
at the end of the tenth frame the 
score stood at 926 pins each—but in 
the extra frame the Medics took 
complete control and won by 14 
pins. Corporal Marano struck a 30 
pin total in the first game for 
honors. 

The second game was a push-over 
with Sgt. Kuntz rolling a 232 game 
which was high for the evening— 
and the Sad Sacks coming out ahead 
with 127 pins cleared. 

The third game was “easy pickins” 
for the Sacks after the two previous 
victories and they won it by a mar¬ 
gin of 64 pins. 

Sgt. Kuntz was high bowler for 
those Sad Sacks—rolling a 602 series 
—which was the “first time over the 
600 mark” score was received by 
any member of either team, during 
this league. Private Christian 
bowled good in second place with 
a total pinnage of 571. Corporal 
Marano scored a 564 and was fol¬ 
lowed by Corporal Jouglard with 557 
and last was Sergeant Wilcox who 
rolled a score of 521. 

Results of Tuesday night’s match 
were: 


LETTERMAN GEN. HOSPITAL- 


Kuntz 

194 

232 

176— 602 

Christian . 

178 

178 

215— 571 

Marano 

186 

185 

193— 564 

Wilcox . 

155 

178 

188— 521 

Jouglard 

213 

190 

154— 557 

Total . 

926 

963 

926—2815 

AL LAPEYRI 

’S LOUNGE— 

Major Cave ... 

201 

168 

186— 555 

Hagerty . 

201 

168 

160— 529 

MacKinder 

164 

145 

149— 458 

McKeever 

157 

171 

165— 492 

Koetz 

203 

193 

201— 597 

Hagerty 

201 

168 

160- 529 

Total 

926 

83S 

862—2624 
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Opportunity for 
EM Under 32 to 
Join the Infantry 

Enlisted men under 32 years of 
age in all arms and services of the 
Army of duty within the continen¬ 
tal United States may now request 
transfer to the Infantry, according 
to the War Department. Initiation 
of the request is left to the indivi¬ 
dual. 

The decision to permit such 
transfers was made to meet the re¬ 
quests of thousands of enlisted men 
who have expresssed a desire to 
join the Doughboys in fighting the 
enemy at close quarters. The fight¬ 
ing spirit and youth of these men 
thus will be utilized to the fullest 
in the front lines of action, where 
Infantrymen day in and day out, in 
battle areas throughout the world, 
are fighting it out or preparing to 
fight it out with the Germans and 
the Japs. 

Certain enlisted men under 32 
are prohibited in the order from ap¬ 
plying for the transfers, but all 
others physically qualified for 
overseas duty may make applica¬ 
tions, with their Department vested 
with the authority to disapprove. 
Transfers to the Infantry will be 
made in grade, with no loss of pay 
or reduction in rating. 

Enlisted personnel who are pro¬ 
hibited from applying for transfers 
include: 

1. Those in replacement training 
centers, or enlisted specialists 
schools operate by or under super¬ 
vision of the Army Service Forces, 
either trainers or trainees, and 
those in Zone of Interior personnel 
replacement depots. 

2. Certain Army Air Forces per¬ 
sonnel, including aviation cadets or 
of their training; enlisted men, 
either trainers or trainees, in Army 
Air Forces flying, technical or fac¬ 
tory schools; and enlisted men 
classified in and assigned to duty 


in certain A.AF. job groups, such 
as air crew, airplane engine spe¬ 
cialist, electrical specialists, para¬ 
chute, pilots, instrument specialist, 
propeller specialists, radar mech¬ 
anic, radar operator, sheet metal 
worker, trainer equipment and 
weather. 

3. -Certain military occupational 
specialists in the A.A.F. r such as 
aerial photographers, aerial torpedo 
mechanics, aircraft welders, air¬ 
plane armorers, radio operators and 
mechanics, power turret and gun- 
sight specialists, bombsight mech¬ 
anics and radio mechanics. 

4. Enlisted men assigned to units 
which are alerted for or under 
movement orders for overseas ser¬ 
vice. 


5. Men listed as critically needed 
specialists. 

Enlisted men desiring to volun¬ 
teer for the infantry will make 
written request through prescribed 
military channels to The Adjutant 
General giving name, age, grade, 
Army serial number, organization, 
and their military occupational 
specialists (MOC) and specification 
serial numbers (SSN), according to 
duty signment Commanders of units 
or installations to which the enlist¬ 
ed man is assigned will certify as 
to physical qualifications. The re¬ 
quests will be forwarded immedi¬ 
ately to The Adjutant General, 
with those forwarding the requests 
confining any remarks to recom¬ 
mendations regarding the merits of 
the case. 


Ten Civilians Get 
Commendation 
Ribbons for Service 

Certificates of Comendation and 
Army Service Force Ribbons with 
silver wreath were awarded civ¬ 
ilian employees in a presentation 
ceremony in the staff room at Let¬ 
ter man Hospital last Tuesday af¬ 
ternoon by Brigadier General 
Frank W. Weed, Commanding 
General of Letterman Hospital. 
The certificates were awarded in 
recognition of the completion of 
ten or more years of faithful and 
satisfactory service rendered to the 
War Department and to the nation. 
The awards were presented indivi¬ 
dually to ten employees by Gen¬ 
eral Weed. 

Heading the list of those who re¬ 
ceived the awards was Miss Adria 
Altenruther with twenty-five years 
service. She is employed at the 
laundry. Other winners of the award 
and following Miss Altenruther in 
the order of length of service were: 
Mrs. May Beswick with more than 
twenty-four years service. Mrs. 
Beswick is a member of the civil¬ 
ian personnel in the Adjutant’s Of¬ 
fice. Mrs. Edith E. Wilcox, Miss 
Rose Prather and Mr. Nathan Lit¬ 
tle who have served faithfully for 
more than eighteen years, sixteen 
years and fifteen years respective¬ 
ly are all employed at the laundry. 
Mr. Joseph DeFreitas, with more 
than ten years service at the hos¬ 
pital has been employed at the 
machine shop where he is in* 
charge of all repair work there. 

Mr. Fred Crawford with more 
than ten years service has been 
employed in the Dental Annex as 
Dental Mechanic all during that 
time; and both Rhoda McCullough 
and Mary E. Kennedy have served 
during the last ten days as grad¬ 
uate nurses. Mr. Joseph Marea, in 
charge of orthopedic mechanical 
work at the hospital was awarded 
the certificate for his services. 
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NEW RECONDITIONING PROGRAM IS RAPIDLY DEVELOPING 


Reconditioning,the Army’s meth-4- 
od of restoring physical and mental 
health and efficiency to men 
wounded in battle—is now an exten¬ 
sive and rapidly developing pro¬ 
gram at all general and station hos¬ 
pitals in the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand, recently announced Lieuten¬ 
ant Colonel John J. Loutzenheiser, 
Director of the Reconditioning Div¬ 
ision of the Surgeon’s Office at 
Headquarters, Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand, Fort Douglas, Utah. 

“The impaired usefulness of any 
of the young men who go forth in 
defense of their country is an irre¬ 
parable loss to our nation,” stated 
Brigadier General John M. Willis, 
Ninth Service Command Surgeon. 
“These men, whose souls and char¬ 
acters make America worth the 
pric in blood and tears that is being 
paid in her defense, are entitled to 
the best efforts of the entire medical 
department to restore to the utmost 
their endangered opportunities,” the 
general concluded. 

A prime factor in the conservation 
of personnel, the reconditioning 
program, through a varied set-up of 
physical and mental activity under 
medical supervision, returns men to 
duty in better all around condition 
and in the shortest possible time. 
Because his strength was not per¬ 
mitted to deteriorate through in¬ 
activity while he was in the hospital, 
the patient returns to his unit at peak 
efficiency. Morale and fighting 
spirit have been improved through 
educational pursuits which bring a 
greater realization to the soldier of 
his personal importance in the war. 

In the event that the disability pre¬ 
cludes return to active duty, the sol¬ 
dier is restored by reconditioning to 
a condition in which he again can 
become an active, useful, wage¬ 
earning member of society. 

Reconditioning is divided into 
three branches—physical and edu¬ 
cational reconditioning and occu¬ 
pational therapy. Starting simul¬ 
taneously with convalescence, often 
48 to 72 hours after some operations, 
general exercises are begun to keep 
the body in condition. At the same 
time, mental diversion, recreation, 
and education are given the patient 
to keep his mind healthy and well. 
Not only does exercise of the body 
and mind prevent the debilitating 
effects of disuse which can amount 
to lasting injury, but also promotes 
healing and speeds general re- 



RECONDITIONING PROGRAM 
Now being established at Letterman is well underway and 
Miss Gloria Bickerstaff looks on while T/5th gr. Rex E. Lutz 
demonstrates his ability. Awaiting their turns to show what 
they can do are L. to R.—Pvt. Howard A. Wissel, CpI. Walter 
Brown, T/4th gr. John Grimaldi, Pvt. Frederick Luyendyke 
and Sgt. Gerald McMahon. 



DONATED BY STANDARD OIL 
Miss Gloria Bickerstaff, of the Standard Oil Company of 
California, demonstrating the use of the rowing machine 
donated by the company for use in the re-conditioning pro¬ 
gram. Looking on are (I. to r.) 1st Lt. Margaret Alt, Head 
Physical Aide, 2nd Lt. Karl A. Gertenhouse, Asst. Recon¬ 
ditioning Officer, and 2nd Lt. Doris Sele, Physial Therapy 

Aide. 


♦ - 

covery. 

The progressive nature of the 
physical reconditioning is greatly 
stressed, and to insure it, all pa¬ 
tients are moved through four dif¬ 
ferent classes as they recover and 
regain their strength. Each class 
follows a daily schedule of activity 
which approaches, but never ex¬ 
ceeds, the individual patients toler¬ 
ance. 

Specially trained athletic and 
recreation officers, working in close 
cooperation with medical officers, 
supervise the physical aspects of the 
program. Calisthenics, group exer¬ 
cises and games which provide men¬ 
tal diversion are used, as well as 
specifically prescribed gymnasium 
equipment for muscular or nerve in¬ 
juries. Twenty-eight sports are 
offered. 

The Advanced Reconditioning Sec¬ 
tion, where the patient is classified 
as a trainee and removed to a 
separate convalescent center free 
from hospital atmosphere, provides 
more strenuous and prolonged physi¬ 
cal exertion. This phase of the 
training culminates in a 15 mile 
hike and the patient is returned to 
full duty. 

Many physicians feel that educa¬ 
tional reconditioning is so important 
that, as soon as the patient is physi¬ 
cally able, he should spend at least 
three hours a day in stimulating 
studies. Correspondence courses 
from several hundred schools and 
colleges are offered through the 
Armed Forces Institute. A soldier 
may acquire a good speaking knowl¬ 
edge of any language he choose if 
his hospitalization is prolonged. 
Courses are taught in history of 
this country, background of the war, 
mathematics, radio code, and a 
variety of other subjects, a number 
of which deal with fitting the soldier 
better to engage in active combat. 
There are visual aids, movies, lec¬ 
tures, panel discussions, even music 
lessons for the soldier. 

Occupational therapy, which is the 
use of the hands and minds in co¬ 
ordinated tasks to help restore 
functions of injured parts, is adapted 
to the particular needs of a sick or 
injured patient. This treatment is 
particularly useful for those with 
injuries to the extremities, but is 
likewise valuable for all patients in 
the convalescent stage. Normal 
activities are more frequently taking 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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NATIVES OF GILBERT ISLANDS ROUTINE UNDISTURBED 


Fly southwest from San Fran-* 
ciCso 2400 miles and land at Pearl 


Harbor. Refuel and continue for a 
second 2400 miles without chang¬ 
ing your original direction and you 
will reach the hard-won Betio 
landing strip on Tarawa, Gilbert 
islands. 

Tarawa, Makin, Abemama and a 
baker’s dozen other land dots call¬ 
ed atolls straddle the equator in 
the vast Wetern Pacific just west 
of the international date line, 
where each new day begins. 

Stretching 500 miles southeast 
to northwest by total only 166 
square miles N of land—these Gil¬ 
bert and Ellice Islands Crown 
Colony. Few but mariners and geo¬ 
graphers were aware of them until 
rampant Japs seized positions there 
a few days after the Pearl Harbor 
attack. 

Today Tarawa and Makin are 
household names. Heroic Yanks, 
having twice raided Makin in 1942, 
approached by dawn’s early light 
last November 20 and took the Jap 
Gilbert bases. The strongly de¬ 
fended Betio segment of Tarawa 
was virtually striped of the rem¬ 
nants of its normal plant and ani¬ 
mal life by the man-made holo¬ 
caust. Epic action by army, navy 
and, especially marines marked the 
first break in the rising sun front 
of the Empire of the Rising Sun. 

Why are the Gilberts a key to 
eastern and southern approaches to 
Tokyo? They are part of the 3500 
mile arc of small islands called 
Microneisa. They are the part 
closest to the former German is¬ 
lands of Micronesia mandated to 
Japan by the treaty of Versailles. 
Beginning with Mill in the Mar¬ 
shalls, 220 miles northwest of Mak¬ 
in in the Gilberts, the Japanese 
mandated islands are scattered 
like stardust westward across the 
Pacific for 2500 miles to the Palau 
group off the Philippine coast. 

A two-hour v bomber flight from 
Tarawa blankets Jap Marshall is¬ 
lands bases that were probably the 
takeoff points for the Pari Har¬ 
bor attack. Positions gained in the 
Marshalls will lead west to the 
Carolines, then north through the 
Marianas toward Tokyo, or farther 
west to the Philippines and the 
mainland of China. 

How do these Gilbert atolls 
look? What will Yanks on paticl 
see when they visit islands where j 
native life continues undisturbed? * 1 



THE GILBERT ISLANDS — Sixteen equator-straddling 
atolls make up the Gilbert islajids; 27,000 natives, brown 
skinned because they are a mixture of Polynesian tan and 
Melanesian black, occupy the islands, whose aggregate 
area is only about half Htjst of New York city. This map 
is one of the first to show Yank landing fields on Abe¬ 
mama and Tarawa, recently named for heroes O’Hare and 
Mullinnix of the Navy and Hawkins of the Marines. 


Typical atolls, the Gilberts are 
intermittent ribbons of sand cover¬ 
ing the windward (eastern) rim of 
coral reefs of varied size and ir¬ 
regular oval shape. The coral-reef 
ovals inclose a lagoon. The curv¬ 
ing ribbons of sand, never more 
than half a mile wide nor more 
than 15 feet above sea level, are 
from three to 50 miles long. They 
are crowned full length with 
graceful cocoanut palms. 

The beauty of the palm-crested 
lagoons and beneath the brilliant 
crescents of sand beside cobalt-blue 
tropical sun enraptured Robert 
Stevenson, who visited the Gilberts 
in the course of a South seas quest 
for health. Perhaps it put poetry 
into the soul of Captain John By¬ 


ron, whose gaze rested on Nuku- 

i <u in 1765. Earliest recorded 
white visitor to the Gilberts, he 
was grandsire of Lord Byron, Eng¬ 
lish pot. 

Coconut palms are among the 
few plants that will grow in the 
Gilberts sand. But coconuts are 
enough to support a surprising pop¬ 
ulation. There were 27,000 natives 
on the islands when war came—as 
many people per square mile as 
live in fertile and industrial Mary¬ 
land. The 100 white residents in¬ 
cluded many missionaries whose 
fate is unknown. 

Gilbert natives are vigorous, 
healthy, intelligent—-an old and 
successful mixture of black-skin¬ 
ned Melanesian from islands far 


♦ - 

southwest and light-copper Poly¬ 
nesian from the East. They are no 
exception among Pacific islanders 
in their devotion to superstitions. 
Mild magic and sorcery direct al¬ 
most every action they take. 

Their ability to co-operate is 
shown in their method of copra 
trading. Throughout most of the 
Pacific, copra, sun-dried meat of 
the coconut, is grown and prepared 
on large plantations, often by im¬ 
ported coolie labor because of na¬ 
tive indifference to work for 
wages. From the Gilberts 4000 tons 
of copra are in normal years ex¬ 
ported, grown and prepared on na¬ 
tive owned land units not planta¬ 
tions, and then collected and mar¬ 
keted by native trading commit¬ 
tees. 

In each Gilbertese village, social 
life centers in a spacious thatched 
hall. Combination church, club¬ 
house, dance hall and gossip center, 
it includes space perpetually allot- 
ed to visitors from neighboring 
clans. Natives from other Gilbert 
islands, visiting such a community 
house, are assured a generous and 
lasting welcome once they have 
measured to elaborate welcoming 
formalities. Living on such small 
islands remote from the rest of the 
world, the Gilbertese are natural 
seamen. Over the centuries they 
have developed their knowledge of 
the stars and performed navigation 
Journeys to islands 1000 miles from 
home have often been made by 
these brown men. Their legends of 
travel suggest the possibility that 
they may even have reached to 
America’s West Coast. 



To Warrant Officer and Mrs. Sherd 
W. Baker, a baby girl, bom May’9th, 
weight six pounds five ounces. 


Better Late Than Never 

England (CNS) —Sgt. John D. 
Mullaney won the Silver Star for 
gallantry in action 26 years ago 
in the battle at Apremont, France, 
in 1918. But the award wasn’t 
made until the other day when 
Sgt. Mullaney was given the 
medal at his 45th birthday party. 
He has been in the Army 19 years. 
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editorial 

Mothers Day 

In keeping with what is now 
an old custom tomorrow—the 
second Sunday in May—will be 
observed as "Mother's Day" in 
honor of all mothers. 

It is a day when we experi¬ 
ence pleasure in some extra 
tangible token of the expres¬ 
sion of our love for Mother. It 
is a day on which she has come 
to look for something special 
from her sons and daughters, 
though even in its absence she 
will find a self satisfying ex¬ 
planation. According to her, 
she only did what she ought 
to do. That's Mother. 

For the first time in their 
lives thousands of young men 
and women are away from 
home. They are scattered all 
the way from cantonments on 
the mainland to the forces in 
the field on foreign shores. No 
one doubts that wherever they 
are a mother's thought and 
prayer is with them at all times. 

Mothers like to know they 
have a place in the thoughts of 
their sons and daughters in far 
off stations and it will take but 
a few minutes to assure them 
by a letter on this day. 

Our Commanding General 
urges every member of the 
command—patients and per¬ 
manent personnel—to write a 
letter tomorrow to the best 
mother in the world—your 
own. 



week to two new addition^ 
to the Letterman nursing staff— 
First LieutenantGeraldine C. Hag- 
lund and Second Lieutenant Doro¬ 
thy J. Fryer. 

Lieutenant Haglund has just re¬ 
turned from New Caledonia after 
almost two years there and ex¬ 
presses her delight in being assign¬ 
ed to LGH since there are some old 
friends and acquaintance. It should 
be like a second home. 

Born in Mineapolis, Minnesota 
and remaining there just long 
enough to secure her grammar 
school education, she then moved 
to Fargo, North Dakota with her 
family where she atteded high 
school. However she returned to 
Minneapolis for her training as a 
nurse at the St. John’s Hospital. 

Lieut. Haglund joined the Army 
Nurse Corps in 1941 and in Janu¬ 
ary of 1942 was one of a group 
of thirty nurses who left the Uni¬ 
ted States for duty in New Cale¬ 
donia. She remained here for some 
time and then was moved on to 
the New Hebrides islands. Shortly 
thereafter, the remaining nurses of 
the group which had dwindled 
down from 30 to 16 returned home. 

As favorite pastimes—Miss Hag¬ 
lund enjoys horseback riding, and 
when indoors jjftst likes to curl up 
ini a corner with a good book. 

Lieut. Fryer, a native Califor¬ 
nian was bom in the town of Mar¬ 
tinez and there she remained for 
all of her book-learnin’ until she 
decided to go into training as a 
nurse. She received this training at 
the Merritt Hospital in Oakland. 

Of the two and half years she 
spent in the Army Nurse Corps— 
18 months of it was spent overseas 
in Australia. It was while she was 
here that she contracted an ailment 
which necessitated surgery and 
subsequently hospitalization and 
thus she became a patient of Let¬ 
terman. Now fully recovered, Miss 
Fryer is once again returned to 
duty and this time assigned to the 
nursing staff here. 

Fond of any sport, she is par¬ 
ticularly fond of bowling, dancing 
and swimming. And she says “It 
was fun over there in Australia, 
but it sure is good to be home.” 

* * 

A group of nurses comprised a 
swimming party last Wednesday at I 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<&> SAW 


Major Clement A. Tovares visit¬ 
ing from the southland and Capt. 
Gordon Langsdorf down from De 
Witt General Hospital at Auburn. 


Staff Sgt. Harold E. Macomb close¬ 
ly perusing the blurb on the “Ideas 
for Victory” box. No inspiration. 

* * * 


Captain Charles E. Wells unpin¬ 
ning his star and hanging up his 
brace of “six guns” to go into rail¬ 
roading. 

* * * 


Lieut. Donald C. Lewis succeeding 
to the office with the awesome title 
of “Director of Internal Security and 
Military Intelligence.” In a word, 
he is the new sheriff. 

* * * 

Sgt. John Mattison now catching 
up on his current periodicals by 
perusal in the Chaplain’s Office. He 
still sees ’em first. 

* *. * 

Colonel Russell H. Patterson dis¬ 
closing to a coterie of his cronies his 
discovery of a simple way to secure 
railroad reservations. Simple but 
highly successful—he says. 

* * * 


Capt. Morton A. Meyer and his 
beginning to get their things to¬ 
gether just in case— 

* * * 

Lieut. Joseph F. Morgan practicing 
writing PPC for immedaite use. 

* * * 

Lieut. Ruth M. Valleskey repre¬ 
senting us at the Advertising Club 
luncheon on Thursday. 


Congratulations 

To Captain and Mrs. Williard S. 
Calden on the arrival of Karen Lee 
at St. Mary’s Hospital, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Calif., on 10 May 1944. 

Weight—6 pounds 1J> ounces; 
length 20 inches. 

Both parents are former Letter- 
manites. Mrs. Calden (Ruth Miller) 
was a nurse in surgery while the 
captain was on the surgical service. 
He is now stationed in the south¬ 
west Pacific. 


the Fairmont Plunge—and such a 
gay time was had by all—that it 
is planned to be a weekly affair, 
it is hoped that more interest will 
be shown by other members of the 
nursing staff. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, May 14, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


INVITATION 

An eventful three days is in 
store for the patients when this af¬ 
ternoon two well known movie 
stars Miss Marjorie Reynolds and 
Miss Marion Halls will visit on the 
various wards of the hospital. 

On Sunday, May 14th at 2:00— 
Harry James and his band, com¬ 
posed of 32 people will entertain 
the patients The band wil play in 
the patio, weather permitting; 
otherwise, the Recreation Center 
will be the scene of the show. 

On Monday night, May 15th— 
Monaco’s Theater Restaurant will 
entertain 300 servicemen from 
overseas now patients of various 
Army and Navy hospitals with a 
dinner and mammoth stage show— 
all on the house. Bus boys, waiters 
and entertainers are all donating 
their time. Monaco’s Theater Res¬ 
taurant is providing the food. 

NIGHT-SCHOOL 

The Summer Session of the Galileo 
Evening High School (Francisco 
Street between Van Ness Avenue 
and Polk Street )will begin May 15 
and continue until August 24 on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday evenings of each week 
from 7:00 p.m. until 9:15. 

The following classes will hold 
session during this summer semes¬ 
ter: 

Americanization, Book keeping, 
Business English and Spelling, 
Business Arithmetic, Calculating 
Machines, Citizenship, Dictation, 
Gregg Shorthand, Spanish, and 
Typing. 

The San Francisco Public Schools 
offer you an opportunity to continue 
your schooling or prepare for definite 
positions without expense. The text 
books used in the courses are loaned 
to you and there are no registration 
fees in any of the classes. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 


FRIDAY 'STREET FAIR' AT LGH 
WAS COLORFUL ATTRACTION 



->* \ 


A 


Pvt. Ralph P. Sanguinetti 

The ‘Buck of this Week’ Private 
Ralph P. Sanguinetti, is a native 
Californian, born in Stockton on 
October 7, 1922 and spent a good 
part of his life there until his en¬ 
trance into the Army early in 1943. 

Upon graduation from grammar 
school he attended the Stockton High 
School and there studied a commer¬ 
cial and academic course. In J\ine 
of 1940—having completed his high 
school curriculum—Pvt. Sanguinetti 
registered at the College of the Pa¬ 
cific where he took a course in 
Pharmacy for two years; then at¬ 
tended the University of California 
to further pursue his study of Phar¬ 
macy for another year. While at¬ 
tending the University he joined the 
Enlisted Reserve Corps for the 
Army. That was on October 25, of 
1942—and on March 30, 1943 he was 
called to active duty. 

His first assignment to duty was 
at Camp Barkeley, Texas—where he 
received his basic training and he 
was then sent to an Officers Candi¬ 
date Preparatory school which was 
disbanded only one month after his 
arrival there. From this school he 
was sent to the University of Syra¬ 
cuse in New York, where he studied 
engineering in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. Not that Pvt. 
Sanguinetti was a jinx—but just by 
some trick of fate—this school, too, 
was closed five months after he ar¬ 
rived. Finally he received orders to 
proceed for Dentistry training—a 
selection first sought by him upon 
his entrance into the armed forces, 
but somehow never realized. He is 
now on duty at Letterman and is 
awaiting the opening to the Dentistry 
school at the University of California. 
His duty assignment is at the pres¬ 
ent time in the receiving office. 


The “Street Fair” planned by the 
Red Cross Recreation Staff for the 
patients of the hospital and their 
guests, girls from the Buchanan 
U.S.O., and the Red Cross Junior 
Hostess League was the scene of 
much merry making at the Recrea¬ 
tion Center last Friday evening. 
The hall was lined on either side 
with attractive booths partitioned 
by sheets, screens and the natural 
archways of the building. Over 
each booth stretched gaily painted 
awnings, drawing patrons to the 
many concessions. The patients 
acted as barkers, enticing girls and 
men to such booths as “Smoke 
Rings” in which one tried his skill 
in tossing embroidery hoops ovei 
cigarettes (the accuracy of one of 
the young ladies was still being 
talked over the next day). 

In order to play the various 
games one must pay $1.00 and at 
the outset of the evening everyone 
was presented with $20 in green, 
blue and pink bills from the 
“Mimeograph Min t.” Another 
amusement was the turtle race: 
six live and active ones, importd 
from Fisherman’s Wharf, were 
kept busy every minute. In the 
shooting gallery Herr Hitler’s pro¬ 
file suffered many a piercing blow 
by darts and the noisiest event was 
a contest to see who could hammer 
a nail in a wood block with the 
fewest number of blows. The 
young man chosen to guess the 
weights of his customers within 
five pounds was well on the way to 
a new vocation for himself, as he 
I had become quite accurate after an 
hour at his job. At the front of the 
hall were two very pretty booths 
attended by the Gray Ladies of the 


Hospital—a “Fish Pond” with a gift 
for all who tried his luck at casting 
and a flower booth with dainty 
floral corsages for the men to buy 
for the girls. We know they ap¬ 
pealed to masculine taste too for 
we saw boutonnieres being worn on 
the red jackets. 

In the music room, Mrs. Leona 
Ferguson was kept busy creating 
silhouettes as 50 was her score in 
two hours time, and in another 
comer, Mrs. Frances Marlow must 
have told exciting fortunes for a 
steady line waited outside her 
booth. The brightly decorated re¬ 
freshment corner was perpetually 
popular with cokes and sandwiches 
from the hospital mess. Among the 
other booths to tempt ones skill 
were Penny Pitch, Poker Pitch, 
Bean Bag Toss and Archery arts. 

Another highlight was entertain¬ 
ment presented intermittently 
through the evening with Private 
George Rains to emcee and lead 
the swing band which was organ¬ 
ized that afternoon among the 
patients with drums, violin, accor¬ 
dion, guitar and piano accompani¬ 
ment ;two lively jitter buggers, 
cowboy singers, two girl songstresses 
and two soldiers who entertained 
like a trumpet. The “Street Fair” 
ended with a Hog calling contest— 
there were many contestants rang¬ 
ing from a short grunt and tongue 
twisted “oink-oinks” to a real hon¬ 
est to goodness hog caller from 
Ohio. We would like to mention 
the names of Corporal Eckhout, 
Pvts. Noel Taylor and Swantner 
who labored long on the very at¬ 
tractive booth decorations and add 
our gratefulness to all who helped 
to make this a successful party. 



AWARD FOR TEN YEARS SERVICE 
General Weed pinning the ribbons for ten years of meri¬ 
torious service on members of the Letterman civilian per¬ 
sonnel staff. L. to R.—Rhoda McCulloush, Rose Prather, 
Edith Wilcox, Adria Altenruther, Mary Kennedy and May 
Beswick. Back row, L. to R.—Joseph de Freitas, Fred Craw¬ 
ford, Joseph Maria and Nathan Little. 


ON THE SPOT 



Carlos W. Graham 
Private, Engineers, Unasgd. 

Bom in the town of Lexington, 
Oklahoma on October 4th, 1923— 
Private Carlos W. Graham is “on 
the spot” this week. 

Pvt. Graham was raised and re¬ 
ceived his education within this 
community, attending the Jefferson 
grade school. He was a member of 
proved to be quite a good team, as 
a result of their many victories. 

He left school before graduation 
when the lure of earning money 
appeared and he went to work in 
a tire shop as a gasoline attendant 
and repairman. Not content with 
the job he had left school for, Pvt. 
Graham then accepted a job in the 
line of culinary art. He was a fry 
cook in one of the large restaur¬ 
ants in his home town—and there 
he remained until he was called to 
join the Army 

He was inducted into the Army 
on June 5th, 1943 and was first sent 
to Camp Abbott, Oregon where he 
received his basic training and 
then was placed in the Engineer 
Corps. For four months he remain¬ 
ed at Camp Abbott receiving the 
technical training that is required 
of the Engineer corps. This in¬ 
cluded much drilling and coordin¬ 
ation of doing two things simul¬ 
taneously—constructing and fight¬ 
ing. 

When this training had been ac¬ 
complished, he was sent to a re¬ 
placement center in Pittsburg, Cal¬ 
ifornia where he stayed for two 
months and then contracted the 
illness which necessitated his being 
hospitalized for some time—but he 
is now well on the road to recov¬ 
ery. 

When the present war is over 
Pvt. Graham has his old job wait¬ 
ing for him and he hope sto return 
to it and continue on where he left 
off. 

Pvt. Graham like many other 
soldiers has his old job waiting for 
him and he intends to return to it 
if he is able to do this work. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 

Ten men went on furlough during 
the week. Privates Salvatore and 
Arthur Herter received 23 days; 
Private Kenneth L. Swope received 
21 days; Privates Thomas T. Davis 
and Richard E. Miller each received 
18 days; Private Ralph S. Hazian 
and Sergeant Merle Frazee received 
17 and 16 days respectively; Ser¬ 
geant Paul P. Hecht and Private 
Frederick A. Schmuck received 15 
days; and Private Kenneth T. Dick¬ 
ens was granted 9 days. 

* * * 

Headed by three NCO’s, S/Sgt. 
William T. Taylor and T/4th gr. 
Lester E. Denny and Albert J. Pelle¬ 
tier forty-six men were welcomed 
in the detachment during the week. 
Thy include Privates Kennth L. Dic¬ 
kens, William J. Barnett, Virgil E. 
Clampitt, Lynn D. Fontaine, Charles 
A. Howard, William A. Rasnic, Ralph 
C. Woolard, George R. Johnson, Fred 
Reiber, Herman Yilek, Joseph F. 
Martin, Wallace W. Stewart, An¬ 
drew J. Williamson, Luther E. Berry, 
James Hubbard, Henry C. Kau, Earl 
Czapkiewcz, John I. McDonough, 
John B. Labanowski, James E. Hul- 
vey, Benjamin Gentler, Louis P. 
Telschow, John Mollik, Alton L. 
Gorem, Harry O. Johnson, Alfred W. 
Christensen, Ben B. Lurye, Edward 
J. Morrall, Jr., Athel Richardson, 
Glen H. McWilliams, Thomas C. 
Vansant, Cleve A. Champagne, Sterl¬ 
ing A. Drashears, James P. Smith, 
Donald L. Ramsey, Louis D. Mar- 
coux, Aaron A. Banister, Jules Rodi, 
Henry T. Baca, Vernon E. Smith, 
George F. Lloyd, Louis B. Goodman, 
Clarence F. Gardner, Irving C. Han- 
delman, Ray C. Simmons, Fred J. 
Foreman, You C. Tom. 

* * • 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

The members of the detachment 
taking physicals and some men com¬ 
ing out with surprised looks on their 
faces. 

Cpl. Harry Brix no wwearing 
glasses hoping that they will help 
his pool playing. 

T/4th Gr. Dean “Pop” Latimer 
known as the most feared man in 
the detachment as he is always look¬ 
ing for emergency men. 

T/5th Gr. John R. Barsocchini is 
the new band master of Letterman’s 
Dance Orchestra. 

T/4th Gr. Edward A. Chilgren is 



MARIE T. LA PINE 

1st Lieut., WAC # Chief, Civilian Personnel 


Small and rather fragile looking 
for a militarized female is energetic 
id hard-working Lieutenant Marie 
1 . LePine, one of the four WAC 
officers now stationed at Letterman 
General Hospital. Lieut. LePine, 
working in one of the businest de¬ 
partments of the hospital, is the 
ew Chief, Civilian Personnel 
branch, as well as Assistant Director 
of Military Personnel. 

Practically all correspondence 
pertaining to civilian activities here 
in the hospital must go through her 
department, and considering that the 
number of civilian employees usual¬ 
ly approximates around five hun¬ 
dred and fifty people, her job asumes 
large proportions. Signing of the 
payrolls for patients and detachment 
is another of the many duties com¬ 
ing under her jurisdiction. The de¬ 
partment usually manages the pay¬ 
ment of the returned veterans with¬ 
in twenty-four hours of their arrival. 
Here also all the service records are 
processed, allotment problems taken 
up, insurance and bond deductions 
are handled, and temporary service 
records made for the men who have 
not had their permanent records fol¬ 
low them promptly. The all-im¬ 
portant furlough ration applications 
are taken care of by them, and me 


now apartment hunting. Can any 
one help him find one? 


charge of forwarding correspondence 
ior the patients. 

In addition to all the detail en¬ 
compassed by these manifold duties, 
he department unofficially plays the 
)art of Mr. Anthony to many of 
he patients, and a multitude of 
luestions quite aside from the regu¬ 
lations are brought to the Lieuten¬ 
ant. But she likes the work in all 
ts variety, and enjoys dealing direct¬ 
ly with the patients. 

Lieut. LePine was educated in 
Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Virginia, where she majored in lam- 
*uages, and then continued in the 
University of Paris, with the same 
major. At the University of Colum¬ 
bia she took Rost graduate courses 
in the school of journalism, and 
followed this by research work in 
the British Museum Library in 
London. She left volunteer work in 
the Red Cross Motor Corps to join 
the WAC and in September 1942 
was called to active duty. She went 
directly to Fort Des Moines, Iowa, 
to attend Officer Candidate School. 
In July following, 1943, she was 
commissioned a first lieutenant. Her 
duties in the WAC included acting 
as a basic instructor at Des Moines, 
and later in 1943 she was at Fort 
Oglethorpe as supervisor of basic 
instruction, where she remained until 
her assignment to Leterman Hospital. 


Soldier Today Is 
Cheaper to Keep 
Than Last Year 

The cost of initially clothing and 
equipping a soldier and feeding him 
for a year in the continental United 
States is $36 lower than it was a year 
ago, according to the War Depart¬ 
ment. 

Included are the costs of all food 
and clothing issued to the soldier as 
well as many items of personal 
equipment, but not arms, ammuni¬ 
tion, medical supplies, gas masks 
and certain other items which vary 
according to the soldier’s assign¬ 
ments. 

To maintain the average soldier in 
continental United States during his 
first year of service, the Quarter¬ 
master Corps spends $215.35 for his 
food, $173.70 for his clothing, $44.70 
for his individual equipment and 
$31.31 for his barrack equipment, a 
total of $465.08. 

A year ago food cost was $226.30; 
clothing was $190.23; individual 
equipment $57.42 and barrack equip¬ 
ment $27.11, a total of $501.03. 

Thus, the Quartermaster Corps 
spends $10.95 less for food, $16.53 
less for clothing, and $12.72 less for 
individual equipment, but $4.20 
more for barrack equipment. 

Savings on items of clothing and 
personal equipment amount in most 
instances to only a few cents each. 
A web waist belt, for example, costs 
21 cents today compared to 23 cents 
a year ago; a helmet liner, $1.48 
against $1.64 a year ago; leggings, 92 
cents a pair against 96 cents last 
year, and overcoats cost $13.35 in¬ 
stead of $15.50. There are several 
items of clothing, however, that cost 
more. 

Generally cotton textile items have 
advanced in cost while wool items 
have declined. Some things have 
been entirely redesigned within the 
year and costs have varied as a 
result. The field jacket which costs 
$6.82 a year ago, now costs $8.75. 

Many factors enter into the over¬ 
all reduction in costs and consequent 
saving. The intensive campaign to 
get the most out of every ounce of 
food and to eliminate food waste has 
been reflected in the reduced cost 
of the soldier’s meals. Closer buy¬ 
ing by Quartermaster Corps pro¬ 
curement officers has reduced the 
cost of some articles of equipment, 
while improved wearing qualities 
and redesigns in less expensive 
materials have brought down the 
cost of others. 
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JOIN THE ARMY AFTER YOU SEE 
THE WORLD-IS ADVICE OF SGT. 



OTTO STEWART 
Staff Sergeant, Medical Dept. 


SPECIAL 

SEKVICE 

SCHOOLSl 

Word was received here this 
week from two former members of 
the detachment—Cpls. Henry O. 
Pezzella and Walter Pulling. They 
have seen a great deal of the world 
since they left the school and latest 
assignment will find them stationed 
soon in the Middle East. 

The school acquired eight en¬ 
listed men this week from the 
ranks of the students to add to the 
mounting list of advanced training 
students. These advanced students 
will remain at the school another 
three months and will receive 
technical and practical training in 
various fields. The enlisted men to 
be chose were Privates J.. A. Walsh, 
J. L. Elder, G. H. Maugans, S. N. 
Miller, C. J. Monahan, D C. Pat- 
risso, R. Pontius, and L. M. Retell. 

TV4th grade Donald M. Farling, 
clerk at school supply, has been 
moved over to the cshool Charg4 of 
Quarters office where he will su¬ 
pervise the showing of all training 
films, training film strips, slides 
and will keep tab on all necessary 
training aids for the officers and 
noncommissioned officers of this 
organization. 

We wonder what caused some of 
the “mustachios” such as S/Sgt. 
Edelstein and Garnand to shear the 
brush off their upper lips? 

T/5th grade Roy C. Simmons, 
the man who did not believe there 
was such a thing as poison oak 
around thees parts, has been seen 
covered from head to foot with 
calamine lotion. He used poison 
oak for camoufage while on man¬ 
euvers and someone said “He still 
looks like he’s camouflaged.” 

MORE ABOUT 
Reconditioning Program 


(Continued from* page 2) 
place of minor crafts whch don’t hold 
prolonged interest. 

An Army recondtioning program 
is being carried out in almost every 
theater of operation, bridging the 
gap between a sick soldier and a well 
soldier again on full-duty status 
with his unit. 

Here at Letterman the recondition¬ 
ing program is being carried out 
under the supervision of Captain 
Arthur C. Johnson, M. C., with the 
assistance of Lieut. Karl A. Gerten- 
house, M. A. C., and very satisfactory 
results are being obtained. 


At an age when most young men 
have completed high school and have 
decided to settle down to the busi¬ 
ness of making a name for them¬ 
selves in some community S/Sgt. 
Otto Stewart had other plans—to 
see as much of the world as he 
could during his life time; and 
nearly twenty-five years ago he set 
out to do just that. Since that time 
he has managed to cover much of 
the world and still include 17 years 
service in the U. S. Army—most of 
it in the Medical Corps and a good 
deal of that time at Leterman. He 
is at present NCO in charge of en¬ 
listed personnel of the Dental Clinic. 

Born 41 years ago in Pell City, 
Alabama he attended schol there. 
He completed an apprenticeship as 
a foundryman at Aniston, Alabama 
and then proceeded to combine this 
business with the desire to travel 
to cover most of the United States, 
the textile industry -in the southern 
part of the country, logging in the 
south-east and northwest, mining in 
the middle southwest all made a 
place for Sgt. Stewart and his trade. 
Not quite twenty years old he finally 
arrived at Detroit .where he was 
hired as foreman in the foundry at 
the Ford Motor Company only to 
have his career in this field termi- 
naed by a hand injury, tl was at 
this time, 1923, that he made his 
initial enlistment into the Army and 


served three years here at Letter- 
man. 

Out of service for three ann a 
half years, Sgt. Stewart obtained 
employment with four different 
steamship lines and made his last 
trip a world tour on the President 
Harrison as second steward. He also 
sailed to India twice and visited the 
Hawaiian Island and Alaska. 

He enlisted at New Orleans after 
his world tour and served a year 
at Fort McPherson, Georgia in the 
Medical Corps; transferred to the 
Infantry and was sent to Hawaii for 
eight months before being reassigned 
to the Medical Department serving 
at Schofield Barracks until 1932. He 
re-enlisted at Letterman and served 
here until the opening of the Special 
Service Schools where he was as¬ 
signed as an instructor in the Dental 
School. At the beginning of 1942 
he was again transferred, this time 
to the Surgeon’s Office at the Wes¬ 
tern Defense Command and Fourth 
Army and was sent to San Jose 
where he remained until transfer 
again brought him back to Leter¬ 
man five months ago. 

Sgt. Stewart’s lust for travel has 
been satisfied he says and making 
a home for his wife and son and 
daughter is an all time job. That 
he is quite serious about his ‘down 
to earth’ role is seen in his two fine 
! victory gardens. 


WARMIN' 



By SCT FRANK DEBLOIS 


The latest pseudo-legendary 
sporting figure of the late, la¬ 
mented Roaring 20s to join the 
armed forces is Shipwreck Kelly, 
world’s champion flagpole sitter, 
who is going to sea again with 
the Merchant Marine. 

Kelly, an ensign in World War 
I, once sat atop a flagpole for 45 
days, eating practically nothing 
but bananas. On another occa¬ 
sion, he sat on a pole in Madison 
Square Garden throughout the 
six-day bicycle races, looking 
with disdain on the pointless 
proceedings below him. 

“Them bike riders is buggo,” 
he said at that time. “Imagine 
spending a week riding around 
in a circle. They’re all crazy as 
coots.” 

Another old champion, Spike 
Howard, 67-year-old w.restler 
and professional muscle flexer, 
has announced that he is terribly, 
terribly hurt over a claim by 
the Soviet news agency Tass 
that a Moscow railroad man is 
the world’s champion blood do¬ 
nor, having given 142 donations. 

In 15 years of blood letting, 
Spike says, he has given 1,102 
donations, “not counting the 
blood I’ve spilt in the ring.” 


According to the National 
Boxing Association, these are the 
top fighters now out of uniform: 
Heavyweights—Lee Savold, Joe 
Baksi, Tami Mauriello, Lee Q. 
Murray and Turkey Thompson; 
Light Heavys—Lloyd Marshall, 
Eddie Booker; Middleweights— 
Jake LaMotta, Holman Williams, 
Steve Belloise; Welters—Tommy 
Bell, Ralph Zanelli; Lightweights 
—Juan Zurita, Slugger White, 
Ike Williams, Tippy Larkin; 
Featherweights — Sol Bartolo, 
Willie Pep, Chalky Wright, Phil 
Terranova, Harry Jeffra. Have 
you ever seen a sadder looking 
list than this? 

Disa and Data 

Frank Leahy, Notre Dame 
football coach, has been commis¬ 
sioned a Navy lieutenant. . . . Lt. 
Cmdr. Jim Crowley, former 
Fordham coach now serving in 
the South Pacific, will coach the 
Boston Yankees pro team, when 
he’s discharged. . . . Sgt. Joe Di- 
Maggio is overseas. . . . Jim 
Bagby, Cleveland pitcher, now 
in • the Maritime Service, vows 
he’ll never play again for the 
Indians. He doesn’t like Manager 
Lou Boudreau very much. . . . 
Spud Chandler, Yankees, and 
Connie Ryan, Braves, are in the 
Army now. . . . Rudy York, De¬ 
troit slugger, was classified 4F 
with two left knees. 
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News From Home 


Sacks Win One By 
175 Pins Clear— 

Lose Two By 69 

The Letter-man Bowling team lost 
two out of three games last Tues¬ 
day evening when they met the 
Hunkin’s Market for the 900 house 
league series at the Broadway-Van 
Ness Alleys. 

The Medicine Men won the first 
game by a score of 1023 to 848 clear¬ 
ing the opponents score by 175 pins. 
However the second game found 
them slacking a littie when they lost 
the series by 35 pins. And then they 
lost the third game by 34 pins. 

The upset of this evening’s score 
dropped the Medics from their first 
place-tie status in the league games 
and they now hold second place as 
a result of losing the double. Per¬ 
haps over-confidence in the game 
following the first win of the night 
was the cause of the loss. 

Corporas Lee Jougsard narrowly 
missed a 300 score in the first game, 
when he rolled four straight strikes 
and then spared in the fifth frame 
but the rest of the seven games 
went as strikes, thus totalling a final 
game of 279. This was the highest 
game rolled in the league so far. His 
final series score for the evening 
was 638. 

Corporal Frank Marano continued 
good games through the evening and 
brought his average up to 189 for 15 
games. Second high scorer for the 
Sacks, Marano got 588 pinnage in the 
triple. 

Sergeant Wilcox was low bowler 
for the Medics with a total of 117 in 
the second game. If he had bowled 
his regular game—perhaps the Sad 
Sacks might have won the series. 

Results of last Tuesday’s game 
were: 


LETTERMAN HOSPITAI^- 


Kuntz 

. 174 

174 

164— 522 

Christian 

. 187 

180 

165— 542 

Marano 

. 183 

197 

208— 588 

Wilcox 

200 

117 

187— 504 

Jouglard 

279 

167 

192— 538 

Total 

. 1023 

835 

906—2764 

HUNKINS MARKET— 


Schmidt 

. 180 

180 

180— 540 

H unkin 

. 200 

176 

214— 590 

Ingram 

135 

176 

179— 490 

Maule 

. 203 

144 

176— 523 

Pearson 

_130 

194 

191— 515 

Total _ 

_ 848 

870 

940—2658 


Chicago (CNS) —Chicago’s gum¬ 
craving citizens have resorted to 
scraping gum from the bottom of 
theater seats and restaurant 
tables following announcement 
by the P. K. Wrigley company 
that no more of the chewy stuff 
will be distributed to civilians 
for the duration. The Army is 
going to get it all, the company 
said. 


Council Bluffs, Iowa (CNS) — 

When a local resident came home 
and found that his mother-in-law 
had arrived unexpectedly for a 
three-months' stay, he hit her 
with a potted geranium plant he 
had bought as a wedding an¬ 
niversary gift to his wife. 


Indianapolis (CNS) —A window 
cleaner working on the windows 
of the Board of Trade building 
kicked the bucket just as a group 
of school teachers was passing 
beneath him. The bucket, in this 
instance, was full of soapy water. 
And so, eventually, were the 
school teachers. 


New Haven, Conn. (CNS) —Two 
roistering fellows paid a social 
call to a friend in the New Haven 
jug. Denied admission, they bat¬ 
tered down the pokey doors. 
Once inside, they stayed there— 
locked up on charges of drunk- 
eness, breach of the peace and 
damaging public property. 


New York (CNS) — Eleazor 
Morrison, Venezuelan Consul 
General, arrived at a hotel where 
he was scheduled to address a 
dinner given by the Commerce 
and Industry Association. He told 
the head waiter his name was 
Morrison and was escorted to a 
table where he ate, drank, cleared 
his throat and peeked at his notes. 
But nobody asked him to speak. 
Inquiry disclosed that he was at¬ 
tending the wrong dinner. He 
finally arrived at the right one in 
time for a second dessert and his 
speech. 


Rochester, N. Y. (CNS)—A lo¬ 
cal resident has appealed to his 
ration board for a new set of 
stamps. He said he inadvertently 
destroyed his red stamps while 
discarding some unneeded blue 
ones. “I’m color blind,” he ex¬ 
plained. 


Seattle (CNS) —“Please step to 
the back of the bus, folks,” the 
bus driver pleaded, “it’s going the 
same place as the front.” Every¬ 
one smiled at this remark. No¬ 
body moved. 


Toledo, O. (CNS) — Arthur 
Fleesher put over a canny deal 
the other day. He swapped his 
1941 Ford station wagon even up 
for a 1924 Model T touring car. 
Reason for the trade: The Model 
T has four good tires. The station 
wagon has none. 


Letterman Team 
Trims Hirsch and 
Price Five to Three 

The Letterman Softball team — 
champs of last year’s Presidio soft- 
ball league are well on their way 
to repeating their performance of 
last year. They are back in the win 
column this week after defeating 
that much publicized Hirsch and 
Price softball team when they met 
them last Tuesday night at the 
Margaret Hayward playground lo¬ 
cated at Golden Gate Avenue and 
Gough street, with a score of five 
to three. 

“Scotty’ Ross pitched for the 
Medics. It was his first game of the 
season but he proved his ability 
when he turned the visiting team 
away with only three hits. The 
Leterman team collected seven hits 
and two of these were home runs. 
One was accomplished by Missildine 
and the other by Craig. 

In the night’s play—Roach proved 
to be the leading batter for the game 
when he came through with two 
hits with two times at bat, and one 
of the hits was a three-sacker. 

The game was climaxed in the 
third inning when the opposing 
team with two outs against them had 
two men on the bases. One of their 
men up to bat came along with a 
long drive deep into the right field 
which loked like a good hit—but 
Emundson of the LGH team saved 
the day by making a spectacular 
shoe-string catch. 

Scores for Tuesday’s game were 


as follows: 

LETTERMAN— 

Ab. 

R. 

H. 

Gaydos, ss . 

3 

0 

0 

Craig, If . 

. 2 

1 

1 

West, 2b . 

3 

0 

1 

Bevalogua, If . 

2 

1 

0 

Ross, p. 

3 

1 

0 

Roche, 3b . 

2 

2 

1 

Ketner, lb 

2 

0 

1 

Donovan, c 

2 

0 

0 

Clark, cf 

2 

0 

1 

Edmundson, rf 

2 

0 

1 

HIRSCH & PRICE— 

24 

Ab. 

5 7 

R. H. 

Corroy, ss 

3 

1 

1 

Smiroglis, 2b 

3 

0 

1 

Bevalgoua,- If 

2 

1 

0 

Klung, cf 

3 

0 

1 

Ahern, rf 

1 

0 

0 

Rigby, sf 

3 

0 

0 

Liss, lb . 

2 

0 

0 

Brooks, c 

2 

0 

0 

Skove, 3b 

2 

0 

0 

McMonigal. p 

1 

1 

0 


22 

3 

3 



Not at No. 1! It's the U. S.'s Fire at No. 21 It's the German 
C-69 "Constellation," world's fast- Me-323, a huge high-wing trans- 
est transport plane. This four-en- port powered with six engines. The 
gined speed boy is designed for nose-heavy fuselage tapers sharply 
stratosphere flying. The nose of the P ast the trailing edge of the wings, 
long, rounded fuselage projects Both edges of the wide-spanned 
well ahead of the engine nacelles, wings taper to small square tips. 
Its low-set wings are swept back on The tapered tailplane has square 
the leading edge and swept for- tips, a cut-out section in the eleva- 
ward slightly on the trailing edge tor and a large single fin and rud- 
to pointed tips. The rounded tipped der. This flying monster is a pow- 
tailplane has triple fins and rudders. ered version of the ME-321 glider.! 
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LETTERMAN'S LIVING LANDMARK 
In the patio riotous color marks the advent of spring. Always 
a favorite spot for relaxing and visiting friends, the luxuriant 
gamut of red, yellow, blue and purple pansies and tulips 
under the green canopy of the palm, makes it even more 
enjoyable at this time of the year. 


Volunteer Committee 
Adds 'Womans Touch' 
To Personal Affairs 

When a casualty or missing mes¬ 
sage arrives for a soldier’s family, or 
when a soldier’s wife is ill at home 
with no one to care for her children, 
the kindly assistance and guidance 
of a woman may be invaluable. 
Volunteer women’s committees will 
provide this necessary “woman’s 
touch” to the Army s Personal Af¬ 
fairs Program, which has been 
established to provide information 
and assistance to military personnel 
and their dependents. 

Headed by Mrs. David McCoach, 
Jr., wife of the Commanding General 
of the Ninth Service Command, a 
women’s committee is now function¬ 
ing in an advisory capacity to the 
Personal Affairs Branch at Service 
Command Headquarters at Fort 
Douglas, Utah. Similar committees 
wifi aid personal affairs officers at 
every post, camp and station within 
the command. 

“Our function is service, not the 
dispensing of charity, to those who 
have every right to expect kindly 
guidance in the problems the war 
has thrust upon them,” stated Mrs. 
McCoach. 

Realizing the importance of good 
morale as a battle weapon, the Army 
has established the policy of doing 
everything possible to assure the 
soldier that he can go into battle 
with his mind free from worry about 
those for whom he is fighting. 
Equally important, in the eyes of 
the Army, is the welfare of the men 
who were serving, but who have 
been discharged for medical reasons. 

The mission of the personnal 
affairs offices is to provide a central 
agency where the soldier and his 
dependents can obtain complete and 
accurate information on all sources 
of assistance and guidance. Up to 
the present time, the average soldier, 


in seeking a solution for his prob¬ 
lems, has had to deal with a multi¬ 
tude of offices and public agencies. 
To avoid this complex situation, 
there has been appointed at every 
post, camp and station, a personal 
affairs officer to listen to the story 
of the soldier or his dependents and 
intelligently direct a solution. The 
personal affairs officer does not 
assume the functions of the various 
agencies but formulates the best and 


briefest program which will serve 
the situation. 

Army women who understand 
Army problems, these feminine 
assistants to the personal affairs 
officers will help them in arranging 
for medical care and hospitalization, 
visiting homes of military personnel, 
providing clerical assistance, and 
rendering aid on any special prob¬ 
lems that may vex the soldier or his 
dependents. 


Colorful Ceremony 
At Enrollment of 
U. S. Cadet Nurses 

In the presence of relatives and 
friends, as well as officers of the 
hospitals in the Bay Area, one 
thousand student nurses recited 
the pledge of enrollment in the 
United States Cadet Nurse Corps 
at the War Memorial Opera House 
on Saturday afternoon. 

The program was arranged as a 
participation in the nationwide en¬ 
rollment of cadet nurses taking 
place at the same time. In Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., the Surgeon General 
of the U. S. Public Health Service 
was the presiding officer at the 
ceremony for the enrollment of 
seven hundred cadet nurses, aired 
from coast to coast, and heard in 
all localities where cadet nurses 
had gathered. Mrs. F. D. Roose¬ 
velt addressed the cadets and 
Helen Hayes did a dramatic read¬ 
ing. The Surgeon General of the 
Army, Major General Norman T. 
Kirk ,and the Surgeon General of 
the Navy, Vice Admiral Ross T. 
Mclntire, were also on the plat¬ 
form. 

At the local ceremony the in¬ 
duction pledge was read by Dr. W. 
T. Harrison, U.S.P.H. and repeated 
by the student nurses. A choir 
composed of cadet nurses of St. 
Marys, St. Joseph’s, and Mary’s 
Help Hospitals sang two numbers 
and the recessional. Dr. Ray Ly¬ 
man Wilbur, who was on the pro¬ 
gram as presiding officer, was un¬ 
able to be present and sent a mes¬ 
sage of greeting to the cadets. 

1st Lieut. Shirly R. Timewell, 
and 2nd Lieut. Lorraine E. McKen¬ 
na, who are to be Director and As¬ 
sistant Director of Cadets Nurses 
at Letterman, represented our hos¬ 
pital for the occasion. 
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DEPENDENCY BENEFITS WELL ADMINISTERED BY THE ARMY 



In less than two years the War+- 


Department’s Office of Dependency 
Benefits has grown from a small 
business for a few into one of the 
biggest and most important financial 
operations in the world. Right now 
more than four billion dollars a year 
are mailed to the families of enlisted 
personnel each year; and the growth 
in this new field has expanded cor¬ 
respondingly as phenominally at 
Letterman as in the nation as a 
whole. 

For the benefit of those who came 
in late, the Office of Dependency 
Benefits is the ASF set-up that adds 
Government money to money de¬ 
ducted from an enlisted man’s pay 
and then sends the total to his de¬ 
pendents in the form of monthly 
family allowances. The ODB also 
handles Class E allotments-of-pay, 
which, unlike family allowances, are 
made up entirely of money from the 
men and women of all ranks for de¬ 
posit at banks and certain insurance 
companies as well as money to 
dependents. 

To get an idea of this unique 
agency’s phenomenal growth, look 
at these figures: In September 1942, 
when the ODB mailed the first batch 
of family-allowance checks, fewer 
than 75,000 dependents of EM in the 
four lower grades received a mere 
three and a half million dollars. To¬ 
day, with first-three-graders and 
aviation cadets in on the allowances 
deal, approximately 12 million de 


dependents informed of the safe¬ 
guards that exist for the protection 
of their checks from loss, theft and 
fraud. In addition, a corps of Army 
officers and investigators, operating 
in nation-wide network of Field In¬ 
vestigating Offices, continually police 
to stamp out crooks who are out to 
get their hands on the dependency 
checks. 

Despite all this elaborate protective 
machinery, things do run amiss and 
often. Regularly every month from 
45,000 to 50,000 checks fail to reach 
their proper owners and are returned 
to the Newark office. That’s only 
about one per cent of the monthly 
total of checks mailed, but it repre¬ 
sents a lot of people who depend on 
ODB money for their livelihood. 

Why are the checks undelivered? 
Carelessness, the ODB says. Unde 
livered checks constitute only a part 
of the ODB’s problems. The biggest 
headache is complaint. Inevitably, 
errors of one sort or another are 
constantly cropping up. For instance, 
a company clerk in England er¬ 
roneously types the application of a 
corporal who is trying to get an 
allowance for his dependent mother 
in Pennsylvania. Or a first sergeant 
in Australia forgets to note a change 
of status on the record of a private 
whose wife has just had a baby. 

In addition to errors, there are 
thousands of others from GIs and 
civilians who misunderstand the 
pendents of Army men and women dependency-benefit laws and who 


are either directly or indirectly 
receiving family allowances or Class 
E allotments-of=-payt During April 
alone they got five and a half million 
checks—totaling $400,000,00. That’s 
more than 100 times the amount the 
ODB sent to GI families in Sep¬ 
tember 1942. 

Obviously, the job of getting five 
and half million checks into the 
right hands every month is no cinch. 
To get it done, several hundred 
Army officers and 9,000 civilians, 
occupying all floors of a modern 
skyscraper in Newark, New Jersey, 
work in two shifts 16 hours a day. 
They have plenty to do. 

Hundreds of trained clerks re¬ 
ceive and classify as many as 142,- 
000 letters a day. Hundreds of others 
answer questions, keep a close tab 
on the eligibility of dependents and 
track down scores of careless or 
indifferent Army relatives who move 
without notifying the ODB of their 
changes of address. One ODB de¬ 
partment does nothing but keep I 


consequently think they are being 


underpaid. For example, a woman 
in California says that since she 
made many sacrifices to put her 
sergeant-son through high school 
and college, she ought to get an 
allowance; but the ODB says that 
she is not a dependent. 

The ODB is doing something about 
the misunnerstanding of the law as 
well as the errors. Recently at 
Newark, 650 enlisted men, chosen 
because they had financial or clerical 
experienced as civilians, completed an 
intensive six-week course in all 
aspects of the allowance and allot¬ 
ment business. They are now being 
assigned to outfits at home and over¬ 
seas to help COs iron out their de¬ 
pendency difficulties. That will help 
but it takes time. 

Last October Congress made seven 
major changes in the Servicemen’s 
Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. 
These changes, which affect family 
allowances only, are: 

1. Monthly payments to certain 
dependents have been increased. 

2. Eligibility requirements have 
been broadened to include the de 
pendents of first-three-graders and 
aviation cadets. Also, under certain 
conditions, the husbands of WACs 
are now eligible to receive family 
allowances. 

3. A new category of dependents 
called Class B-l has been created. 
Before the law was amended there 
were only two classes of dependents 
—Class A and Class B. Class A 


Assistance in Action 


hasn’t been changed and still in¬ 
cludes wives, children and divorced 
wives who are getting alimony. 
Class B, however, has been split into 
two groups. Under the new law, 
Class B-l includes parents, brothers 
and sisters who depend on a soldier 
for chief support. (“Chief support” 
means that the EM is providing more 
than 50 per cent of his dependent’s 
income.) Class B includes the same 
persons when they are dependent 
upon the soldier for only a “Sub¬ 
stantial portion of their support.” 
i. e., the EM provides something less 
than 50 per cent of their income. 

4. Draftees are now getting a 
break on the first month’s family 
allowances. If a recruit applies 
within 15 days after his induction, his 
Class A and/or Class B-l dependents 
will receive the first check on the 
house. The rookie doesn’t have to 
pay until the second month. 

5. Class B dependents can no 
longer get allowances if a Class B-l 
dependent is named in the same 
application. Also, the payment to a 
soldier’s Class B dependents com¬ 
bined cannot now exceed $37, no 
matter how many Class Bs there are. 

6. The eligibility of new depend¬ 
ents has been extended. Formerly, 
if you got married, or if your wife 
had a baby, or if there was a change 
in your dependent’s economic status, 
the new dependent didn’t become 
eligible until the month following 
the month in which the dependent 
applied. Now a wife or baby be¬ 
comes eligible in the same month 
that the soldier acquires them. 

7. Family allowances have been 
extended in the case of the death 
of dependents. Formerly, entitle¬ 
ment to a family allowance ended 
as of the first of the month in which 
the dependent died. Now entitle¬ 
ment continues through the end of 
the month in which death occurs. 

Typical examples of the amended 
rates are: 

CLASS A DEPENDENTS 


Wife (no child) .$ 50 

Wife and one child . 80 

Wife and two children . 100 

For each additional child, an 

additional . 20 

♦Former wife divorced . up to 42 

♦Former wife divorced and 

1 ch ild . U p to 72 

♦Former wife divorced and 

2 children. U p to 92 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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ONCE STRANGE REIGON FOR YANKS, NOW FAMILIAR AREA 
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© National Geographic Society 


TROPICAL ISLES—The 700-mile chain 
of Solomon islands has been, since August 
7, 1942, the site of one of the main Allied 
drives in the Southwest Pacific. Rain- 
soaked and mosquito-ridden, the islands 
are populated by dark-skinned, super¬ 


stitious natives. Details of Bougainville 
and Guadalcanal, largest islands in the 
group, are shown in the insets. This is 
the first qf a series of 12 maps, depict¬ 
ing the fronts where Yanks are fighting, 
to appear weekly in The Chronicle. 


Some Yanks are on the Solomon 
Islands—fighting for land all new to 
them—a land which they hadn’t 
known existed before the war. Now 
it is a common word in every day 
conversation. 

The Islands lie about 6000 airline 
miles southwest of San Francisco, 
stretching 700 miles southeast to 
northwest. And they form the 
middle of the arc of islands known 
as Melanesia. A thousand miles 
southwest across the Coral sea is 
the Great Barrier reef coast of Aus¬ 
tralia. Directly west is New Guinea, 
with its nearest land point just 400 
miles across island-dotted waters. 

Land area of the entire group is 
double that of New Jersey with an 
estimated population of 140,000—just 
about the equivalent of Trenton, 
New Jersey’s capital. The seven 
largest islands define a double chain 
that almost encloses a large ocean 
lake. 

A giant if standing on San Cristo¬ 
bal, the southeast anchor of the 
double chain might stride forth— 
using the seven large islands as 
stepping stones—heedless of the 
razor-back mountain ridges, he could 
place his right foot directly on 
populous Malaita, and then his left 
foot on the famous Guadalcanal. In 
between Malaita and Guadalcanal lie 
Tulagi and Florida forming the fin¬ 
est harbor in the Solomons. 

The next step would bear down on 
the long narrow island of Santa Isa¬ 
bel, where the natives build giant 
war canoes and ride the surf on 
boards as in distant Hawaii. In this 
stride the giant would pass Savo and 
the Russells. 

His left foot would then land on 
New Georgia—a central unit of the 
New Georgia cluster. And his fifth 
step and sixth large island would be 
right foot to the reef-encircled 
Choiseul. Then his march would end 
on Bougainville the largest of the 
Solomons and northwestern anchor 
of the double chain. 

The Bougainville island with an 
area of 125 miles long and 48 miles 
of maximum width—has nearly one- 
fourth of all the Solomons land area. 
Here is where the mountains are 
the highest—reaching above 10,000 
feet in the north. Mt. Bagana, one 
of the several smoke-plumed vol¬ 
canoes of this country, was in a 
violent eruption in 1937. The har¬ 
bors and anchorages at Kieta, Buin 
and the Baku Passage are among the 
best in the islands. 

Two-thirds of the islands popula¬ 


tion is in shares with Malaita, and 
Bougainville. 

Guadalcanal, the second largest of 
the islands has a flat grassland bor¬ 
der on its northern coast. For this 
reason it was selected as a base for 
air power, first picked by the Japs 
and now the site of what is known 
as Henderson Field—for the Allies. 
In the high mountain ridges which 
reach 8000 feet—gold has been found 
—on this island of Guadalcanal. 

In the New Georgia group there 
is more level grasslands and scores 
of islands with narrow passages and 
bays which made natural settings 
for intrepid land and sea action. 
Vangunu, Rendova, Vella La Vella 
and the cone-shaped Kolombangara 
are large units of this new historic 
cluster. 

Consider the Solomons in all their 
green glory. Their rapid leap from 
obscurity to spotlight position as a 


center of naval, air and land action 
by United States forces. 

Certain facts stand out in the 
minds of even the least observant 
Americans who have been stationed 
there. Rain-soaked and tropical, the 
islands are almost countless. Many 
are coral pin points and a few are 
as large as small States back home. 

The largest are ridged with high 
mountains, verdant with forests and 
lush vegetation. Their shores are 
dotted with coconut plantations and 
hut villages of short, ebony-skinned 
natives, mostly bearded, stocky and 
superstitious. 

There are no wild beasts larger 
than small pigs and big rats. Birds 
are abundant. They are strange, 
screaming and very colorful birds. 
Oversized mosquitoes murder sleep 
by night, and sticky, shoo-less flies 
are a plague by day. 

Mandana, a Spaniard, discovered 


the Solomons in 1568. He encour¬ 
aged other voyagers to look for them 
by suggesting they were the source 
of gold for Solomon’s temple in 
Jerusalem. Not rediscovered for 
two full centuries, they became a 
Pacific question mark. 

Stories of traders and missionaries 
and occasional disappearances of 
white visitors in the late 19th cen¬ 
tury established proof of some native 
taste for “long pig.” Head-hunting 
expeditions against neighboring 
tribes were long popular, not for the 
sake of human meat, but because a 
string of skulls were proof of cour¬ 
age and bravery. The practices of 
“blackbirding” — kidnaping natives 
for labor on distant coconut planta¬ 
tions—gave Solomon Islands ample 
reason for distrusting white visitors. 

Today, cannibalism and “black¬ 
birding” are far in the past. Ad- 
(Continued on Page 4.) 
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EDITORIAL 

Latest Treasury reports show 
that of the total War Savings 
Bond (Series E) issued from 
December, 1941, through De¬ 
cember, 1943, only 8.6 per cent 
were cashed during the same 
period. 

This overall record of re¬ 
demptions is an encouraging 
one. But, there is, as always, 
room for improvement. 

It is noticeable, for example, 
that the cashing in of bonds 
is accelerated during the quar¬ 
ter months when income tax 
payments fall due and during 
the Christmas shopping season. 
These peak periods, although 
not desirable, at least are un¬ 
derstandable. Usually they are 
due to lack of financial plan¬ 
ning. 

There are, also, redemptions 
due to emergency, such as ill¬ 
ness. These are beyond critic¬ 
ism. 

Unfortunately, and almost 
unbelievably, there is a small 
minority of bond owners who 
cash bonds on the slightest 
pretext. The action of this 
group are not condonable; they 
are reprehensible. This group 
commits sabotage just as surely 
as the individual who knowing¬ 
ly turns out a bomb or a tor¬ 
pedo that is a dud. 

Sabotage is an ugly word. 
But the individual who cashes 
a bond except in case of ex¬ 
treme need is committing 
sabotage. 

First, he is sabotaging the 
opportunities he looks forward 
to after the war. He is sabo¬ 
taging the financial security of 
his own old age. He is sabo¬ 
taging the financial security of 



Joining the LGH nursing staff this 
week after a tour of duty in Panama 
is Second Lieutenant Eva Kathryn 
Ordway to whom we extend a hearty 
welcome. Born in Tunbridge, Ver¬ 
mont—Miss Ordway went to Mont¬ 
pelier Seminary in Montpelier of her 
native state to receive her educa¬ 
tion. Upon completion of school, 
both grammar and high school, she 
decided to devote her life to healing 
and comforting the sick and started 
in training as a nurse at Montefiore 
Hospital in New York City. She 
remained at that hospital upon 
graduation, to pursue her nursing 
career for just a short time before 
entering the Army Nurse Corps in 
December of 1940. 

Her first assignment was with the 
station hospital at Fort Jay, New York 
—where one could look out of the 
windows and almost touch the Statue 
of Liberty—for it was so close. Then 
she was sent to Fort Dix and orders 
to go to Panama followed shortly 
thereafter. 

Upon questioning of her tour of 
duty in Panama—the Lieutenant said 
—“For publication—I enjoyed it.” 
However, it was not the worse local¬ 
ity for assignment. Now Lieut. 
Ordway is very anxious to be on her 
way again—to hospitals overseas and 
the fighting fronts. 

As favorite pastimes — bowling, 
fishing and swimming are only a 
few of her accomplishments. Also 
target shooting which would make 
her the original “pistol packing 
mama” of Letterman. 

his loved ones. He is sabotag¬ 
ing the fight against inflation. 
He is sabotaging the greatest 
voluntary financial war pro¬ 
gram ever embarked upon by 
any nation. It costs money to 
issue bonds, and its costs 
money to redeem them. When 
he cashes bonds needlessly, he 
is shortchanging his govern¬ 
ment—sending our fighting 
men a dud! 

Finally, he is sabotaging his 
own character, his self-respect 
and his conscience. 

Moral sabotage is perhaps 
the most distructive of all. 
Let's buy 'em and stay with 
'em. No redemptions — no 
duds! (Camp Robert's Des¬ 
patch. ) 




OBSERVER 

<a> saw 


Pacing activities on the part of 
several of our staff. Major Theodore 
P. Schomaker en route to the Oak¬ 
land Area Station Hospital; Captain 
Morton A. Meyer moving to De Witt 
General Hospital at Auburn, Calif., 
and Captain Marcus A. Krupp 
destined for Birmingham General 
Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif. 

Lieut. Alfred L. Tora having a 
hard time getting around to an ex¬ 
planation of the proposed air 
evacuation. It would have to hap¬ 
pen while the major is away. 

New oak leaves on the shoulder 
loops of Lester J. Sawyer and 
Charles M. Taylor. Congratulations. 

Miss Hilda Steinmesch leaving for 
Fort Douglas to take up her new 
duties as Head Occupational Therapy 
Aide for the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand. 

Lieut. Joseph F. Morgan about to 
take off for the School of Orientation 
at Lexington, Kentucky, while Lieut. 
Ralph R- Pinelli will take a six 
weeks course in Special Services in 
the same vicinity. 

Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Terence P. 
Finnegan reporting for temporary 
duty while awaiting orders to per¬ 
manent station. No relation to the 
character in “Duffy’s Tavern.” 


INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-El extend an invitation to 
Officers to attend a dance—which 
will take place in the Temple 
House of the Synagogue, Corner of 
Arguello Blvd. and Lake street, San 
Francisco on May 27th at 6 p.m. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome you. 

MORE ABOUT 

ONCE STRANGE COUNTRY 

(Continued from page three) 

ministrators at Tulagi, for the British 
Protectorate part of the islands, and 
at Kieta, for Bougainville and Buka 
in Australian mandate territory, 
have earned native respect. Mission¬ 
aries, whose lot was once hard in¬ 
deed, are making slow progress 
against deep-rooted superstitions 
and the ancient feuding between in¬ 
land and coastal tribes. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, May 21, 1944 
In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


SYMPATHY 

Of the command is extended to 
the widow and family of the late 
Captain Jack Hughes, Medical 
Corps, who died at Percy Jones 
General Hospital,. Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on May 6, 1944. 

Captain Hughes made his intern¬ 
ship at Letterman three years ago 
and was commissioned in the 
Medical Corps on completion of 
his training. He was later on the 
staff here and made a host of 
friends. 

The Stork Was Here 

To 2nd Lieutenant and Mrs. Ho¬ 
ward Griffin, a baby boy, Vaughn 
Howard, born May 11th, weight six 
pounds fourteen ounces. 

To First Sergeant and Mrs. Eldred 
Grimes, a baby boy, Eldred King, 
born May 12th, weight six pounds 
ten ounces. 

To Technician Fifth Grade and 
Mrs. John J. Bridger, a baby boy, 
William Howard, born May 13th, 
weight seven pounds fourteen 
ounces. 

To Technical Sergeant and Mrs. 
Curtis J. Bevans, a baby girl, born 
May 16th, weight eight pounds. 

Bay Area Army Units 
Exceed Quotas In 
Red Cross Campaign 

Army units in the Bay Area 
have once more demonstrated their 
generosity by exceeding the quota 
set in the recent War Fund cam¬ 
paign for the American Red Cross. 

According to an announcement 
by Mr. W. W. Crocker, Chairman, 
the Army personnel in the Bay 
Area made a contribution of 
$34,000.00—or $6000.00 over the 
assigned quota. 

Such a generous response re¬ 
flects great credit on all concern¬ 
ed. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



THEODORE C. KINNEY 
Private, Medical Corps. 

Featured as ‘Buck of this Week’ 
is Private Theodore “Ted” C. Kinney, 
who has traveled extensively 
throughout the United States and 
without the object of travel in mind. 
It seemed to just happen to him. 

Born in the town of Crete in the 
state of Nebraska on the 16th of 
April, 1925, Pvt. Kinney’s family 
moved from here to Green Bay, 
Wisconsin when he was just one year 
old. Thus began his traveling. ' He 
received his education at the schools 
of Green Bay—attending the West 
Junior High School, there, for one 
year. As a member of the track 
teams of this school—he proved his 
abilities in running the 75 and 100 
yard dash. 

At the age of 15 his family de¬ 
cided to move to Chicago, Illinois 
and from there returned to Crete 
where he resumed his studies until 
his family heard of the advantages 
to be found in the West—moving to 
Glendale, California where they soon 
found an economical and social 
niche in which to settle. Here, he 
attended the Glendale High School, 
and for two years specialized in a 
course in auto mechanics. As a 
track enthusiast—Private Kinney, 
found it difficult to remain on the 
sidelines and became outstanding as 
a member of the school team. 

It was on the 21st of August, 1943 
that he received his induction notice 
~nd he was subsequently sent of Fort 
MacArthur, California for the pre¬ 
liminary requirements, where he 
remained for two weeks and then 
was sent on to Boise, Idaho for his 
basic training. He received a month 
of medical training after completing 
basic training and then was sent to 
Letterman where he is now on duty 
in the wards. 

Because his hobby at present is 
remodeling and working around 
automobiles—Pvt. Kinney intends to 
continue in this field of work when 
this war is at an end. 


PRISONERS OF WAR TO RECEIVE 
PAY FOR TIME DURING INTERNMENT 


In the current issue of The Prison¬ 
ers of War Bulletin, published by the 
American Red Cross, we learn that 
many questions arise concerning the 
service status of prisoners of war 
which must necessarily be answered 
by the particular branch in which 
the prisoner is serving at the time 
of capture. However, some answers 
are dictated by an act of Congress 
dated March 7, 1942, and its amend¬ 
ments approved December 24, 1942. 
This law states that: 

‘Any person who is in active ser¬ 
vice and is officially reported as 
missing, missing in action, interned 
in neutral country, or captured by 
an enemy shall, while so absent, be 
entitled to receive or to have credi¬ 
ted to his account the same pay and 
allowances to which such person was 
entitled at the time of the beginning 
of the absence or may become en¬ 
titled to thereafter.’ 

The article published in the Pris¬ 
oner of War Bulletin continues: 

‘Thus, for example, if an officer 
of the Air Corps were in flying pay 
status at the time of capture (as he 
would be if taken in the course of 
a bombing mission) flying pay would 
continue to accrue to his credit as 
long as he remained a prisoner of 
war. Also, if an officer were prop¬ 
erly receiving a rental allowance at 
the time of capture, that allowance 
would accrue to his credit during 
his interment. In addition, he would 
continue to receive the regular in¬ 
crease for foreign service; and, if 
he were away long enough, a five 
per cent increase for each three 
years of duty. 

This means that men are still 
considered to be on active duty in 
the Army or Navy of the United 
States during the time they spend 
as prisoners of war. This time also 
applies on the earnings of service 
stripes and retirement pay. 

The only deductions made from 
the accruals of pay for an officer 
are for allotments and allowances 
which they have arranged, and for 
sums given to them by the detain¬ 
ing power. We quote: 

‘Officers and persons of equivalent 
status who are prisoners of war 
shall receive from the detaining 
power the same pay as officers of 
corresponding rank in the armies of 
that power, on the condition, how¬ 
ever, that this pay does not exceed 
that to which they are entitled in 


the armies of the country which 
they have served. This pay shall 
be granted them in full, once a 
month if possible, and without being 
liable to any deduction for expenses 
incumbent on the detaining power, 
even when they are in favor of the 
prisoners.’ 

The Geneva Prisoners of War 
Convention does not provide for 
such payments by the detaining 
power to enlisted personnel who 
have been captured, unless they are 
employed by the enemy in labor 
detachments. Article 34 of the 
Convention provides that, in the 
absence of specific agreements 
between belligerents regarding pay¬ 
ments for labor performed by prison¬ 
ers of war outside the camps, the 
following rules shall apply: 

a. Work done for the state shall 
be paid for in accordance with the 
rates in force for soldiers of the 
national army doing the same work, 
or, if none exists, according to a 
rate in harmony with the work per¬ 
formed. 

b. When the work is done for the 
account of other public administra¬ 
tions or for private persons, con¬ 
ditions shall be regulated by agree¬ 
ment with the military authority. 

The pay remaining to the credit 
of the prisoner shall be delivered 
to him at the end of his capitivity. 
In case of death, it shall be for¬ 
warded through the diplomatic chan¬ 
nel to the heirs of the deceased. 

Allotments for the payment of in¬ 
surance premiums and allotments or 
allowances for dependents are con¬ 
tinued after a serviceman’s status 
changes to that of prisoner of war. 
He may even make changes in his 
allowances or allotments by writing 
to the War Department. In the case 
of prisoners in the Far East who 
have written their families that they 
wished to increase their allotments, 
the families have been advised that 
such letters should be sent to the 
Office of Dependency Benefits, Ne¬ 
wark, N. J., so that the desired 
changes might be made. 

(Editor’s Note.—We are advised 
by a representative of the Red Cross 
that the Japanese military author¬ 
ities continue to refuse to aid the 
Japanese Red Cross in upholding the 
humanitarian principles of the Ge¬ 
neva Prisoners of War, Convention. 
Thus with few minor exceptions, 
package for prisoners have not been 
delivered^) —(Army Navy Register) 


ON THE SPOT 



JOHN W. WILLIS 


Private, Quartermaster Corps, 
Unasgd. 

Private John W. Willis a soldier 
who has just returned from the 
South Pacific area after spending 
the last two and a half years there 
is the feature of this column for 
this week. 

Pvt. Willis is a Mississippian and 
was born in the town of Starkville 
on the 22nd of June 1920. A short 
time later his folks moved to Gra- 
nado, Mississippi where he lived 
before entering the army. He grad¬ 
uated from the Groesprings high 
school and majored in Agriculture. 
He also played on the school basket¬ 
ball team. After graduating from 
high he went to Mississippi State for 
the following year where he con¬ 
tinued his study of Agriculture. He 
spent the next year working on a 
farm while awaiting to be inducted 
and received his call from Une^a 
Sam on October 6, 1941. 

He was first sent to Camp Lee, 
Virginia where he was given his 
basic training with the Quarter¬ 
master Corps and he remained in 
this camp four months until he was 
shipped to Camp Forrest, Tenn. His 
next assignment was for overseas 
duty and his first stop was in Aus¬ 
tralia, and he was with one of the 
first groups of American soldiers to 
land in this territory. He spent the 
following month in Australia and 
then shipped to New Caledonia 
where he spent the next seventeen 
months hauling supplies. 

His outfit then moved on to Guad¬ 
alcanal where he continued trucking 
supplies for the troops. Shortly after 
arriving—he underwent a few air 
raids but the island was already in 
the hands of the U. S. and that was 
his only contact with the enemy. 
After spending four months here he 
went on to Tulagi but was there only 
a few weeks when he hurt his back 
and was evacuated to New Hebrides 
and subsequently back to the States. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week. They are: 
S/Sgt. John R. Skalen; T/3rd Gr. 
Harold E. Johnson and Peter M. 
Bruno; T/4th Gr. Swanson T. Isaacs; 
Cpls. Andy L. Badella and Erba V. 
Barnburg; T/5th Gr. Charles A. 
Kurriger, Merrill Harvey, and Norris 
J. Domaugue; and Privates Douglas 
E. Bezotte, Jake Blaxton, Jr., Emory 
E. Ethington, Marvin H. Bless, 
Harold Davis, George A. Butler, 
Lloyd W. Espen, Glen W. Bond, John 
C. Kopacki, Jr., John P. Kohler 
Caryl A. Correll, David T. Bisbe^ 
James L. Williams, Chester Powell, 
Joseph A. Cavicchioni, Charles V. 
Hoffman, Darrell G. Pyles, Frederick 
C. Budy, Wilbur G. Pruett, Harold 
W. Campbell, Phillip J. Leist, 
Manuel M. Perez and Robert Bieler. 
* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 


LETTERMAN LIBRARIAN IS LOVELY 
LITTLE LADY AND WELL LIKED 



SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


The following enlisted men left on 
detached service during the middle 
part of this week: Cpl. Edwin F. 
Lanceit to Valley Forge General 
Hospital, Phoenixville, Pennsylvania; 
Pvt. Robert M. Martin to Percy 
Jones General Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 

* * * 

Captain Joseph E. Brennon, MC, 
instructor of the Surgical school, 
left on detached service this week 
for Walter Reed General Hospital, 
Washington, D. C. After completing 
his mission, the. Captain will visit 
his friends and relatives at Phila¬ 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Bruce E. Sloan, mem¬ 
ber of the art department of the 
school, returned this week from fur¬ 
lough after being submitted to all 
the strain and worry of becoming a 
father. Sloan says he feels much 
better since the arrival of the ‘new¬ 
est’ Sloan. 


Cpl. Gordon L. Lockwood spend¬ 
ing his time as a patient on 
ward “5.” 

The bowling round table discus¬ 
sion held every noon hour at the 
P. X. Grill between the local keglers. 

S/Sgt. Merle C. West back on his 
old job again after trying his luck 
on the commando training. 

Pvt. Joe Franceschi back from fur¬ 
lough and now working in the P. X. 
at Crissy Field. 

Sgt. Eugenfc “Senator” F. Ryback 
claiming that his secret to success in 
the Equestrian field is his system of 
figuring. 

Pvt. Albert J. Giavannetti’s new 
system of watering the lawns— 
everything and everyone within a 
radius of 100 feet included. 

Sgt. Matt Jarvi trying to promote 
cigarettes for the Hospital CQ offio^ 
and unhappy when he can’t get his 
favorite brand. 

T/Sgt. William H. Day beginning 
to wonder if the completion of thirty 
years service in the army makes 
him eligible for retirement—or if 
that is just another rumor. 

Sgt. Robert Harrington and Caesar 
Michelotti discussing the various 
techniques of baby care! 

1/Sgt. Calvin D. Williams, S/Sgt. 
Leonard Bell and T/4th Gr. John R. 
Davis discussing the ways and means 
of improving their bowling scores. 


Miss ADELIA PAI 
Librarian 

If you are one of those who have 
been amazed at the sight of an ap¬ 
parently animated pile of books 
perambulating along the ramps of 
Letterman Hospital, you might like 
to know the animating force behind 
the pile. The very small, very blue¬ 
eyed miss, who seems to be always 
practically invisible behind the load 
she carries, is Miss Adelia Parsons 
Mustain, librarian at the hospital, 
and its is only due to the fact that 
she was too small to be accepted by 
any of the women’s branches of 
service, that Leterman is favored 
with her company. 

Miss Mustain packs a formidable 
array of degrees for such a tiny 
person. She graduated from the 
San Diego State College, majoring 
in English, and followed that by 
post-graduate work at the Univer¬ 
sity of California in library science, 
from which she emerged with two 
Bachelor degrees. While working as 
librarian at the Oakland Public Li¬ 
brary, she spent her spart time 
grading papers for an English pro¬ 
fessor. She tells us that during this 
time she acquired her odd nick¬ 
name of “D plus.” The “D” was 
short for Adelia, she says* and be¬ 
cause “D” was also an unsatisfactory 


(SONS MUSTAIN 
in Charge 

mark earned by far too many of the 
students, she softened the blow by 
adding the saving “plus” to the grade, 
with such regularity that the nick¬ 
name stuck. 

On June 18, 1943, Miss Mustain 
came to Letterman, and was then 
sent to Fort Douglas, Utah, for a 
fifteen day course in Army regu¬ 
lators and correspondence. It was 
her first trip out of California, and 
she was more than glad to get back. 

Four times a week she takes the 
book truck out to make the rounds 
of the wards. We asked on what 
basis she made her selection for the 
books to take on the truck. The 
popular best-sellers are still the 
most popular here in the hospital, 
as well as elsewhere, and among 
the books called for most frequent¬ 
ly are “A Tree Grows in Brooklyn,” 
“The Robe,” and “Under Cover.” 
Of the different types of books, 
Western fiction is the most popular, 
with best known fiction titles run¬ 
ning a close second, and mysteries 
coming in for a poor third. Letter- 
man has also a very fine medical 
library section, which is widely used 
by the medical personnel. 

Miss Sustain herself is one of the 
most omnivorous of Letterman 


1st Lieut. Jack D. Burnett, MAC, 
company commander and adjutant 
of the school, returned to duty this 
week after a few days illness. Dur¬ 
ing his absence Captain Benjamin J. 
Kingwell, MAC, assumed his duties. 
* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller, his 
wife, and son, spent a few days at 
one of the nearby resorts, Mountain 
View Ranch hotel, situated in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. 

• * • 

T/4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals and 
Pvt. George D. Wall returned to duty 
early this week after being on de¬ 
tached service to the eastern section 
of the United States. Both reported 
having a good time at home. 

* * * 

Pvt. Joseph B. Braswell, enlisted 
instrustor of the medical school, and 
a man of various trades, has added 
another vocation to his already long 
list—that of carpentry! 


readers, going through about 300 
books a year. We tried to find out 
if she confined herself to any par¬ 
ticular type of literature, but gave 
up and nominated her for the lady 
with the most catholic of tastes 
when she mentioned all types and 
wound up by including the Infantry 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association. 
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KNOW YOUR ALLIES 

CANADA— 

Her troops have shared in the 
defense of Britain, while preparing 
for the invasion of Europe. Others 
have taken part in operations at 
Hongkong and Dieppe. 

Her navy has been carrying 
nearly one-half of the arduous and 
dangerous burden of convoy duty 
on the North Atlantic sea routes. 
It was in the thick of the battle in 
the Mediterranean. 

She is the fourth greatest air 
power among the United Nations. 
Her airmen have ranged far and 
wide over Europe and Africa and 
Asia. 

CHINA— 

Her contribution to the cause of 
the United Nations cannot be 
overestimated. 

She was the first to be invaded 
by an Axis aggressor and the first 
to put up a successful fight 
against the enemy. 

She has set the pace for the rest 
of us in her fighting ability proved 
in the countless battles all along 
the 2,500-mile front and behind it 
—in the civilian morale that haf 
stood the test of worst bombings. 

Her value as a fighting ally is 
only equalled by the strategic im¬ 
portance of her country as a base 
for Allied air and land offensives 
against Japan proper. 
CZECHSLOVAKIA— 

Her citizens have been mobilized 
in all free parts of the world and 
are serving the United Nations. 

She has trained airmen in 
Britain and in the Middle East. 
Her fighter and bomber squadrons 
range far and wide over occupied 
Europe. 

Czechoslovak units took an ac¬ 
tive part at Tobruk and in the 
Syrian campaign. Other forces are 
now in Britain and in Russia. 

The Bren gun is manufactured 
in Britain from Czechoslovakian 
blueprints under Czechoslovak 
foremen. 

In her home territory, patriots 
are engaged in constant and ef¬ 
fective sabotage of the German ef¬ 
forts to make full use of Czecho¬ 
slovakian industry. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Her troops played a vital role in 
Abyssinia, Italian Somaliland and 
in the virtual annihilation of the 
German Luftwaffe in North Afri¬ 
ca. 

She supplies strategic materials 
to the United Nations. Her contri¬ 
bution in repairs for Allied forces 
have given her the name of “the 
repair shop of the Middle East.” 


NIGHT LIFE IS NIGHT WORK 
FOR SERGEANT D. E. HEAZLIT 



DEY E. HEAZLIT 
Tech. 3rd Gr., Med. Depart. 

served in the 15th, 31st and 4th In- 


To anyone who has been on night 
duty Technician Third Grade Dey E. 
Heazlit needs no introduction. He is 
first known as the genial night cook 
behind the trays of steaming food 
in the immaculate night kitchen; he 
is better known after partaking of 
the food he prepares and usually 
loses his personal identity to the 
memory of the delicious meals he 
serves. He is known as the “best 
cook in the whole hospital,” and 
having cooked for a long time his 
modesty about his culinary art is 
usually expressed by, “I’ve been at 
it long enough—so I should know 
something about it by this time.” 

He began his career in the military 
forces more than 31 years ago when 
he enlisted in the Navy at the age 
of nineteen. That enlistment took 
place at Portland, Oregon and con¬ 
tinued for 6 years and included 
service during the first World War. 
During this time he covered most 
of the seven seas, particularly the 
Asiatic and Atlantic waters. After 
his discharge in 1919 he returned to 
civilian life but decided shortly 
thereafter to make the services his 
career and this time chose the Army. 

From 1921, with his initial Army 
enlistment at . Sari Francisco for 
overseas duty in the Infantry, he 


fantry as a machine gunner and in 
eluded tours in the Philippines 
Hawaii, Montana and the Panama 
Canal Zone—ths until 1929. While 
in Panama he decided that cooking 
was to be his life in the Army and 
consequently effected transfer to the 
Quartermaster Corps with subse¬ 
quent transfer to San Antonio, 
Texas for training. His next stop 
was the Presidio of San Francisco 
where he remained until 1933 and 
then followed Letterman where he 
has been on duty since. 

Of the ten years spent here, Sgt. 
Heazlit has spent most of that time 
on night duty. In fact nearly nine 
years of it. And as far as he is con¬ 
cerned he would like to complete 
his service right where he is. Mar¬ 
ried, and the owner of a ranch on 
the. bay shore highway he finds that 
his night duty at the hospital leaves 
him time in which to “work” his 
farm during the day, taking advan¬ 
tage of the sunlight hours. 

Whether or not Sgt. Heazlit does 
the cooking at home we were 
not able to learn but from his de¬ 
scription of how the ducks on his 
farm will be prepared for the table 
in the fall makes us think that he 
might have a hand in it. 



Semiring 
^ line 


Q. Here is a problem which has 
been the subject of a lot of de¬ 
bate around here. I was a ser¬ 


geant in the Regular Army. Now 
I’m a second lieutenant in the 
AUS. If I reenlist after the war, 
what will I be, officer or EM? 

A. According to AR 605-10, 
Change 8, if you reenlist within 
six months after you get your 
discharge from the AUS, you will 
be restored without loss of rank 
to your permanent grade in the 
Regular Army. In your case, you 
will be a sergeant (your perma¬ 
nent grade) not a lieutenant (your 
temporary commission). 


Q. My CO has restricted me to 
barracks and prohibited me from 
drinking beer for one week. What 
I want to know is, can he do this 
to me? 

A. Article of War 104 says that 
commanding officers may with¬ 
hold the privileges of their men 
for a period not exceeding one 
week. Drinking beer seems to be 
a privilege. Therefore your CO 
can make you stop drinking it. 
Let’s call it company punishment. 

Q. Where should I wear my 
marksmanship medal? 

A. The proper manner of wear¬ 
ing marksmanship medals is on 
the left breast below the service 
ribbons. See AR 600-40, Section 

53 (b). _ _ 


MORE ABOUT 
DEPENDENCY 


(Continued from page two) 


For additional children, an 

additional . 20 

Child but no wife . 42 

For each additional child, an 

additional . 20 


♦In no case will the monthly pay¬ 
ment to a former wife divorced ex¬ 
ceed $42. 

CLASS B-l DEPENDENTS 

1 parent .-.$ 50 

2 parents ...-— 68 

1 parent and 1 brother or sister 68 

2 parents and 1 brother or sister 79 
1 brother or sister but no parent 42 
For each additional brother or — 


sister an additional . 11 

CLASS B DEPENDENTS 
1 Class B dependent or more 
than one . 37 


(This amount is a flat rate, no 
matter how many dependents there 
are, is payable only if there is no 
family allowance payable to any 
Class B-l dependents.) 

For further information contact the 
Enlisted Section, Duty Personnel, 
Room 315 in the Administration 
Building. 
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News From Home 

Albany, N. Y. (CNS) — Mrs. 
Katherine DeVane was on her 
way by bus to answer a jury duty 
summons when she received a 
more urgent summons than that. 
At the hospital the verdict was 
reached: An eight-pound boy. 


Albuquerque, N. M. (CNS)— 

The office boy in a local newspa¬ 
per is collecting signatures on a 
candidate’s petition. Object: He 
wants to be mayor. 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. (CNS)—George 
Baird ambled home from a party 
at 5 a. m., banged on the back 
door and was greeted with a shot¬ 
gun blast. In the hospital, he 
learned that he had tried, to enter 
the wrong house. 

Des Moines, Iowa (CNS)—Tom 
Egan stole into an apartment bed¬ 
room and filched that most treas¬ 
ured of all wartime possessions, an 
alarm clock. Just as he picked it 
up, it began to ring. The alarm 
wakened dormant Frank Lev- 
erich, owner of clock and apart¬ 
ment. Clad only in his nightshirt, 
Leverich chased Egan down the 
stairs and into the street. He 
caught the thief, turned him over 
to the police—and recovered his 
clock, which he carried back 
home cradled in his arms, like a 
baby. 


Detroit (CNS) — Kay Syra¬ 
cuse, an actress, had good reason 
to steal her girl friend’s mink 
coat, she told police. “She swiped 
my boy friend,” Kay said. “So I 
copped her coat.” 


Dodge City, Kans. (CNS)—The 

public library here is trying to 
get a reader to return a six-weeks’ 
overdue book. Name of the tome: 
“The Art of Rapid Reading.” 

Evanston, Ill. (CNS)—Sidewalk 
strollers took it in their stride 
when they spotted Henry Shaw 
walking along the street clad only 
in his long white beard. At police 
headquarters Shaw could remem¬ 
ber only that he had been drinking 
a little. 


Indianapolis (CNS)—“Gidyap,” 
a small boy yelled when he 
spotted a team of horses hitched 
to a city ash wagon. The driver¬ 
less horses gidyapped, bowled 
over a parked ear, tore through 
a fence and parked the ash wagon 
in the front room of a hay and 
feed store. 


Los Angeles (CNS) — Ruling 
that jitter bugging constitutes “a 
real danger for one not skilled in 
its gyrations,” a Superior Court 
judge has awarded damages of 
$8,170 to actress Florida Edwards 
for injuries she received while 
dancing in the Hollywood canteen 
with “a jive-maddened marine.” 


Middletown, Conn. (CNS)— 
Fred Sheffield deposited $26 in a 
local bank in 1844. He never de¬ 
posited another cent but today his 
heirs, if they so desire, can come 
and cart $2,505.50 away. 


A Man Who Believed in Attack 

The death of Lt. Col. Thomas 
Hitchcock Jr. in a plane crash in 
England robbed the United Na¬ 
tions of a tough, time-tested 
fighting man and American sports 
of a colorful immortal whose 
name will be remembered as long 
as those of Babe Ruth, Ty Cobb, 
Jack Dempsey and Red Grange. 

Tommy Hitchcock flew planes 
and played polo. He flew and 
fought with the Lafayette Esca- 
drille in the last war and—at 44— 
with the AAF in this one. In be¬ 
tween, he played polo. 

To say that he played polo is 
putting it mildly. For 20 years he 
was polo. Hitchcock was the man 
who brought the game out of 
the croquet field, so to speak, and 
into the back yard for all to see 
and enjoy. He revolutionized the 
game with one tactic—attack. 

Hitchcock, like Ruth and Demp¬ 
sey, was a slugger. His idea of a 
sharp defense was to knock the 
other fellow bowlegged. He could 
drive the ball 100 yards down 
the field with one swat and score 
a goal from 60 yards with the 
deadly accuracy of a pool shark. 


“Always attack!” was his 
motto. For one international 
match he sidelined some light 
hitters on his team and replaced 
them with a couple of Texas 
cowpunchers, Cecil Smith and 
Elmer Boeseke, who, like Hitch¬ 
cock, could clout the ball a mile. 
“Forget defense,” he ordered. 
“Go out and slug that apple.” 

He rode a horse like a centaur 
and flew a plane like an ace. In 
the first war they told him he 
was too young to fly. In this war 
they said he was too old. But he 
flew both times anyway, in the 
air as on the ground, a believer 
in attack. 

Too bad he didn’t live to take 
part in the biggest attack of his 
life. 


Rube Melton, Dodgers’ hill 
billy righthander, called by the 
Navy; Brownie pitcher Steve 
Sundra awaits his Army call; 
Lou Boudreau, manager-short¬ 
stop of the Cleveland Indians, 
and Johnny Hopp, Cardinals’ 
gardener, rejected; Cleveland 
pitcher Willis Hudlin discharged 
with a CDD. 


Sacks Kill Giants 
Twice in Tuesday 
Night League Win 

The Letterman Sad Sacks won 
two out of three games last Tues¬ 
day night when they met the At¬ 
las Frame team at the Broadway 
Van Ness Bowling alleys for their 
6th contest in the 900 House 
League series. The two wins for 
the Medics brought their total to 
11 wins and 7 losses. The Atlas 
Frame players were originally 
three games up front but as a re¬ 
sult of the last game now stand 
with 13 wins and 5 losses. 

The first game was the losing 
game for the Medicine men, last 
Tuesday, in spite of the margin of 
only 7 pins by which the Atlas 
Frame team won. All players 
showed up with fair scores except 
Wilcox, who seemingly had diffi¬ 
culty finding the pins. Had he 
bowled his usual average game— 
three wins would have had cred¬ 
ited the Sad Sacks. In the second 
game the Medics ‘walked away 
with the game’ by a clearance of 
121 pins but took the third by 
only 11. Winning of the final game 
was attributed to Jouglard who 
made two strikes in the last frame. 

Some very good games were 
bowled by the Medics. Corporal 
Jouglard scored 247 in the second 
game—making him high score 
man after the final game with a 
total of 650 pinnage for the series; 
Sergeant Kuntz followed with a 
total of 604 pinnage; next was 
Corporal Marano with 593; Private 
Christian was a long fourth with 
535 and last was Sergeant Wilcox 
with 468. 

Corporal Jouglard's original av¬ 
erage of 185 has been questioned 
by the opponents and a protest 
may be lodged against the star 
bowler of the LGH team, since his 
average is now 198. Though being 
third high man in the league, we 
wonder if the first and second 
bowlers also would not come under 
question. 


Results of the nights games are: 

LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 


Kuntz . . . 

. . 184 

198 

222— 

604 

Christian . . 

.. 158 

200 

177— 

535 

Marano . . . 

. . 208 

183 

202— 

593 

Wilcox . . . . 

. . 137 

154 

177— 

468 

Jouglard . . 

.. 221 

247 

182— 

650 

Total ... 

.. 908 

982 

960 

2850 

ATLAS FRAME 




Pribula . . . 

. . 186 

179 

191— 

556 

Moeller .. . 

.. 167 

203 

154— 

524 

O'Reilly ... 

,. 179 

173 

215— 567 

Perrson ... 

. 183 

149 

175— 

507 

Lovstad ... 

. 200 

167 

214— 

571 

Total . 

. 915 

861 

949 

2825 
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DINAH SHORE 


Who with Bing Crosby entertained the patients in the Rec¬ 
reation Center and in the wards on Saturday last. The movie 
stars were enthusiastically received by the personnel of 
the command. 


Dinah Shore, Bing 
Crosby Play to Full 
House at Letterman 

It is not unusual to play to a 
full house in the auditorium of the 
Recreation Center but when the 
crowds overflow to the lawn out¬ 
side that is something far out of 
the ordinary. It happened on Sat¬ 
urday morning last when Dinah 
Shore and Bing Crosby made a 
personal appearance at Letterman. 

The program at the center was 
something informal worked out 
by the two top notch stars while 
on the way from the hotel to the 
hospital. It lacked nothing in ap¬ 
peal for that reason and only the 
time limit forced the curtain on 
the visitors. 

Bing Crosby took the opening 
number and sang several of the 
hits which have made him known 
all over the army. He had a few 
jokes interspersed with the melo¬ 
dies and the decibel register gave 
way when he told the one about 
the two sardines who were dis¬ 
cussing a prospective railroad 
journey. One was all for the ride 
but number two sardine protested 
that he had no desire to be “jam¬ 
med in like soldiers on any day 
coach.” Evidently some of our pa¬ 
tients had taken train rides lately. 

Miss Dinah Shore was most cap¬ 
tivating in her smoky tones and 
graciously responded to requests 
for encores. She accompanied Mr. 
Crosby to the wards later in the 
morning and it was a real treat 
for the men who are bedfast on 
the surgical side. Bing obliged in 
every ward with “San Fernando 
Valley” and “Long Ago and Far 
Away” a close second in populari¬ 
ty. Dinah came through with the 
song hit from “Up in Arms” on 
each of the wards. 

Autograph hunters had a field 
day and no one who makes a hob¬ 


by of collecting the signatures of 
celebrities had any difficulty in 
adding to his treasure. 

With the movie stars on the 
visit were Mr. Harry Lang, of the 
“Examiner” staff, Mr. Paul Price 
of the M.G.M. Studios in Holly¬ 


wood, while the official aspect of 
the program brought out Mr. 
Chester McPhee, of the San Fran¬ 
cisco Board of Supervisors. 

Lieut. Karl A. Gertenhouse, 
Special Services Officer, conducted 
the visitors around the hospital. 


Dibble Hospital is 
Designated as New 
Center for Blind 

In compliance with instructions 
received this week from the office 
of the Surgeon General of the Ar¬ 
my, Letterman General Hospital 
will cease to be a center for the 
care and rehabilitation of the blind 
casualties of the war, and the 
work will be continued at Dibble 
General Hospital at Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Early in the war Letterman was 
designated as the “Blind Center” 
for the western section of the 
country and a corresponding role 
Forge General Hospital at Phoenix- 
ville, Pa. To these hospitals were 
sent all officers and men who lost 
their sight through enemy action 
or in accidents. The number to 
date has been fortunately small, 
and only a total of eighteen pa¬ 
tients have been under treatment 
at Letterman since the casualties 
began to be registered. Through¬ 
out the army and navy, according 
to an official announcement by the 
Secretary of War, there have been 
only seventy three men lose their 
sight in the war to date. 

The move to Menlo Park will be 
made by the five remaining pa¬ 
tients under treatment here: They 
are Sgt. Kenneth Slagle, Pvt. Os¬ 
car Tudor, and Pvt. Walter Mc- 
Mullin, while Pvt. William H. 
Peterson and Pvt. Herald Smith, 
how on furlough, will join them at 
the expiration of the visit to their 
homes. 

The technical staff consisting of 
Mr. John Mellon, Miss Margaret 
Hale, and Pvt. Lawrence V. Fort¬ 
ner, instructors, will also move to 
Dibble General Hospital together 
with the special equipment necess¬ 
ary for their work in the rehabili¬ 
tation of the blind. 

In the near future the Army will 
establish a Blind Center in the 
(Continued on page eight) 
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AIR EVACUATION TO INLAND HOSPITALS MOVES SMOOTHLY 


Members of the Army Nurse Corps, with 
special qualifications as flight nurses, who 
assisted with the first air evacuation of pa¬ 
tients from Letterman to inland hospitals. 
Left to right—2nd Lt. Lillian J. Tacina, De¬ 
troit, Mich., in charge of detachment of 
nurses; 2nd Lt. Janice Tatum, Jacksonville, 
Fla.; 2nd Lt. Evelyn Goodman, Williamsburg, 
Va.; 2nd Lt. Alice Pflaum. 2nd Row-2nd 


Lt. Mary Duskey, Warsau, Wise.; 2nd Lt. 
Elizabeth Thines, Trenton, N. J.; 2nd Lt. 
Marie Hohmann, Cottage Grove, Ore.; 3rd 
Row—2nd Lt. Seraphine Petrocelli, Chicago, 
III.; 2nd Lt. Mary Ann Cook, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; 2nd Lt. Henrietta St. Clair, Winner, S. 
D.; 2nd Lt. Aileen Meares, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Not shown in photOr-2nd Lt. Lucille Saunders, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


pert care of nurses and medical 
corpsmen—the soldiers were mak¬ 
ing the transition from wartorn 
battlefields to the joy of homecom¬ 
ing in a period of a few short 
weeks. 

In charge of the staff of medical 
corps officers and men placing the 
patients aboard the planes were 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed, 
Commanding General of Letter- 
man. 

Aboard the planes—litters were 
fastened to straps in the front of 
the planes, which held the stretch¬ 
ers free and aloft. Army flight 
nurses fastened the safety belts 


at 8:15 a.m. 

Some of the hospitals that the 
men were transferred to were: 
Fitzsimmons General, Denver; 
Burns General, Santa Fe; Percy 
Jones, Battle Creek, Michigan; 
Foster General, Jackson, Mississ¬ 
ippi; Bushnell, Brigham City, 
Utah; Moore General, Swannanoa, 
N. C.; Rhodes General, Utica, N. 
Y.; Army and Navy, Hot Springs, 
Ark.; Mayo General, Galesburg, 
Ill.; Nichols General, Louisville, 
Ky.; McClosky General, Temple, 
Tex.; Finney General, Thomasville, 
Ga.; Kennedy General, Memphis; 


Colonel Quigley to 
Be New Director of 
Blood Donor Center 

The local chapter of the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross has announced the 
appointment of Colonel Charles C. 
Quigley, U. S. Army, retired, as 
Director of the Blood Donor Pro¬ 
curement Center for the Bay Area. 

Colonel Quigley is well known in 
San Francisco and has served sev¬ 
eral tours of duty at the Presidio 
in the days when it was the head- 


In the first mass ‘hospital 
evacuation* of its kind on the west 
coast—and in a demonstration of 
the swift, merciful efficiency with 
which the Army takes care of its 
wounded—375 men were flown 
from the peninsula airport, Mills 
Field this last week by a fleet of 
Air Transport Command ferrying 
division planes. The patients, both 
ambulatory and litter cases and 
evacuated from Letterman Hos¬ 
pital a scant half hour before 
being loaded aboard the planes 
were with the exception of a few 
cases bound for a hospital within 
300 miles of home. 

Just a few minutes before 8:00 
o'clock, Wednesday morning, five 
ambulances and six buses from 
Letterman drove across Mills Field 
—carrying litter and ambulatory 
patients—and parked right along¬ 
side the twelve huge C-47 trans¬ 
port planes to begin the first 
flight. The litter cases were first 
carried into the planes and then 
the ambulatory climbed aboard to 
start the journey. 

There were 216 patients in the 
first mass ‘hospital evacuation’ by 
air and it was a remarkable dem¬ 
onstration of the swift efficiency 
in which the patients can be moved 
across the continent. 

The planes carried a capacity 
load of eighteen stretcher cases or 
the same number of ambulatory 
cases. There were 216 patients in 
the first evacuation—32 of which 
arrived on stretchers and each 
plane was specially equipped with 
oxygen tanks blood plasma and 
surgical equipment, in addition to 
the specially trained personnel, the 
flight nurses and surgical tech¬ 
nicians to care for the patients. 

Captain J. R. Bechtel, officer in 
charge of the operation, said the 
planes would be returned for an¬ 
other load in a few days for thirty 
six trips would be necessary to 
complete the entire operation. The 
planes, a fleet of Air Transport 
Command ferrying division planes 
are flown by experienced pilots 
and co-pilots, from the peninsula 
airport to eastern hospitals. 

But 375 American fighting men 
—wounded veterans of action in 
the great battlefronts of the Pa¬ 
cific knew comfort and peace 
when they boarded the planes 
which were taking them nearer 
their homes, families and friends. 
Thus, through the modern miracle 
of air transport and the gentle, ex¬ 


for the evacuees and they secured 
the litters. 

As soon as the doors of the 
ambulance planes were locked— 
the planes were taxied to the end 
of the field in groups of three and 
then took off one at a time. The 
last plane soared down the runway 


Newton-Baker, Martinsburg, W. 
Va.; England General, Atlantic 
City, N. J., and Ashford General, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

The Air Transport Command re¬ 
cently took over evacuation of sick 
and wounded throughout the na¬ 
tion. 


uarters of the Ninth Corps Area. 

One of his first tasks in the new 
office will be to up the weekly 
blood donations from 5500 to 6000 
filled units in anticipation of an 
increased demand for plasma inci¬ 
dental to the invasion of Europe. 
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YANKS BATTLE WEATHER AS WELL AS JAPS IN ALEUTIANS 


Virtually every report of action in 
the Aleutian Islands ,in Alaska, dur¬ 
ing June 1942, to August, 1943, the 
“tug-of-war” that followed the 
Japanese sneak landings at the 
western tip of the chain—mentioned 
fog, wind and sleet, driving rain and 
sudden blizzards. 

If the Yanks who fought in the 
Aleutian Islands battles wanted to 
boast, they might say they fought 
and conquered the Japs with one 
hand tied behind them. The “tied” 
hand was busy battling nature in 
a war theater that hasn’t had any 
equal in physical discomforts, any¬ 
where. 

On a flat map the position of the 
Aleutians is rather deceptive. For 
they appear to be far to the north 
and remote from Pacific centers of 
power, when in reality they actually 
lie between Japan and northwestern 
United States. 

This island group strings out 
thousand miles of stepping stones 
from the mainland of Alaska toward 
Northern Asia. Attu—the island at 
the end of the line—is further west 
of Portland, Oregon, than Portland, 
Oregon is west of Portland, Maine. 

The American base at Dutch Har¬ 
bor—near the eastern end of the 
group—is about 40 miles south of the 
shortest possible flight route from 
Tokyo to Seattle. 

The Aleutian group has been re¬ 
ferred to as the “American Garden 
of Fireworks.” This is due to the 
volcanoes—which lie behind the 
mists and fogs that usually obscure 
the islands. And beyond these mists 
is unrolled a panorama which in¬ 
cludes these active volcanoes, 
crowned by swirling halos of smoke, 
boiling springs, creased and tumbled 
lava beds. This makes the Aleutian 
chain a battlefield that was freakish 
even among the fantastic fronts of 
this world-wide conflict. This land 
rises from the sea in a series of five 
main sets of islands with rugged 
volcanic formations of fire and ice 
which make a contrasting scene of 
desolation with green and flowering 
fields. “America’s Garden of Fire¬ 
works.” 

For the manufacture of weather 
along the western coast—of Canada 
and the United States—the Aleutian 
area is a winter-weather factory. 
Here is where rain, snow and violent 
storms are “manufactured for ex¬ 
port.” Despite the northern location 
of the islands—cold is not too severe. 



JQO a jo o 


Miles 

THE JAPS HAVE BEEN DRIVEN OUT, but 
Aleutian storms remain to hlrass the Yank 
forces. Here warm Pacific currants meet 


Pacific 
Ocean 

© National Geographic Society 

the icy waters of the Bering sea—the 
weathftr factory which produces the winds 
that move down into Canada and the U. S. 


There is unpleasant dampness and steel mats on emergency landing 


from this fog is the result in addition 
to the meeting of the warm ocean 
currents from the south and the icy 
waters of the Bering Sea. Some¬ 
thing which is especially dreaded is 
the “williwaw,” a sudden and fierce 
wind that often sweeps out of the 
coastal mountains with the force of 
a hurricane. 

Military operations in the Aleu¬ 
tians were complicated by the 
regions peculair hazards for sea, 
land, and air traffic. Naval skir¬ 
mishes have had to adjourn because 
of fog. Many bombers, timing their 
blows by careful weather charts, 
played hide-and-seek with the 
enemy, as fog and other elements 


airfields. 

Before the war, the lonely Aleu¬ 
tians were home to around a thou¬ 
sand inhabitants. Most of the natives 
being swarthy, Russianized relatives 
of the Alaska Eskimo. Most of these 
concentrated on the major islands, 
near the mainland. 

When the Japs seized Attu, Ag- 
gutu and Kiska, American author¬ 
ities evacuated the scattered peace¬ 
time inhabitants of the central Aleu¬ 
tians. From the United States came 
troops and military equipment to 
strengthen the Dutch Harbor base 
and set up advance stations in the 
middle of “No Man’s Land.” 

The Army and the Navy have 


favored first one side and then the made life as comfortable as possible 


other. 

Those pilots who are now on 
routine patrols are still plagued with 
low ceilings and high winds, poison¬ 
ous gasses and tricky air currents 
that may rise from volcanic craters. 
Spongy, boggy ground together with 
the rolling hills covered with moss 


for men on duty at this, one of 
Uncle Sam’s most strategic outposts. 
In heavy winter clothing, sailors and 
soldiers in Aleutian service dress 
alike, keep warm. 

Looking back on her disastrous 
venture, Japan must figure that the 
loss of her Aleutian hold has not 


and grass, and sharp stones with | only wiped out the chance of land- 


State Contributions 

The contribution of each state in 
building up the Army of the United 
States to nearly 7,500,000. officers and 
enlisted men and women as of Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1944, was revealed on May 9, 
through War Department release of 
strength figures by states of resi¬ 
dence. 

During the period November 1, 
1940, to Jauary 1, 1944, 8,258,600 per¬ 
sons entered the Army. This in¬ 
cluded all men brought in by Selec¬ 
tive Service and nearly two-thirds 
of the National Guard divisions. 
Other National Guard di\usions had 
been ordered into federal service 
before November 1, 1940. 

During the same period, separ¬ 
ations from the service, which re¬ 
duced the net effective strength of 
the Army, totalled 1,290.085. 

The net increase in the 38 months 
was from 513,410 to 7,481,925. 


essential United Natons supply routes 
across the Pacific to the Soviet 
Union. 

(Information for this article was 


volcanic rock splits hamper all j based attack on Alaska and west- j prepared by the National Geographic 
wheel and foot travel and call for; coast center, but has left open the j Society.) 
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EDITORIAL 

The people of the United 
States are the government. 
Therefore I, who am one of the 
people, am a part of the gov¬ 
ernment of my country. When 
the property or the people or 
my honor of my country is 
imperiled it is my property or 
myself or my honor which is 
imperiled, as well as if my 
house or my person were at¬ 
tacked or endangered. That 
which affects my government 
and my country affects me also, 
for I am part of them. If my 
country prospers, then I pros¬ 
per. If my country is bound 
in miseries, then likewise I am 
bound in miseries. 

If a free people of any race 
or creed or color on this Earth 
be imperiled as to property, 
person or honor, it is logical 
that I consider the peril as 
great to my own property, per¬ 
son and honor as it is to the 
endangered. For I am a free 
man and the rights of all free 
men must be respected and 
protected over the earth. 

This is why I fight: Those 
rights of freedom that belong 
to all men have been imperiled 
and endangered. Even as I 
prospered through them in 
peace, so must I share the re¬ 
sponsibilities and the miseries 
that have come since they were 
attacked. In a smaller sense, 
the property and the people 
and the honor of my govern¬ 
ment have been attacked. 
Thus since I am part of that 
government, it is my property 
and my honor and myself that 
have been attacked. 

If the danger to these rights 


iff w ^i 


OBSERVER 

<S> SAW 

Major Harold L. Stewart packing 
his Lares and Penates and ready to 
move down to Hoff General Hospital. 

* * * 

Colonel Russell H. Patterson and 
a host of other officers at Mills Field 
to witness the take off of the first 
air evacuation. Who did not get 
their names in the papers. 

* * m 

Cpl. Tom Sharp back in circulation 
and visible to his friends once again. 

* * * 

St. Sgt. Paul Otten again caught 
asleep as the camera shutter clicked. 

* • * 

Col. W. D. Herbert going through 
the motions of fishing in the fish 
pond for the benefit of the post 
gardener. 

* * * 

Mrs. Helen Givener going light on 
the social side as a result of heavy 
duties in the personnel section. 


The Stork Was Here 

To 1st Lieutenant and Mrs. Neil 
Callahan, a baby girl, Michele, born 
May 20th, weight seven pounds four 
ounces. 

To Technician Third Grade and 
Mrs. Robert McMillon, a baby boy, 
Robert John, born May 21st, weight 
eight pounds fourteen ounces. 

To Private and Mrs. Walter Prese- 
chnik, a baby girl, Ruth Ann, born 
May 21st, weight six pounds. 

To 1st Lieutenant and Mrs. Douglas 
Dorr, a baby boy, Douglas Melvin, 
bom May 23rd, weight eight pounds 
eight ounces. 

To Major and Mrs. Truman Young, 
a baby girl, Susan, born May 23rd, 
weight seven pounds fifteen ounces. 


and liberties is not at once 
removed and crushed forever, 
I will be forced to stand guard 
over them, my family and my 
children after me; I will live 
in constant fear that the dan¬ 
ger might overwhelm me. I 
will be enslaved to a routine 
of watchfulness and my self 
respect will amount to naught. 

Living thus in a state of 
fear and slavery, I would not be 
free. This is why I fight. 

(Camp Roberts Dispatch) 



The old time theme ‘Little Street 
Where Old Friends Meet’ could very 
well be changed to ‘Letterman 
where old friends meet.’ For in the 
past weeks there have been some 
reunions of nurses who had served 
at various overseas stations. Most 
recent is the case of First Lieutenant 
Mary M. Carey—newly assigned 
nurse to LGH—just returned from 
a tour of duty in Panama, and com¬ 
ing in contact with several other 
ANC members not too long returned 
frcm duty in the same locality. 

Luiet. Carey was bom in Dun- 
cannon, Pennsylvania, remaining 
there to receive the generally pre¬ 
scribed grammar and high school 
courses. Upon graduation from high 
school, she heeded the call of the 
sick and ailing for comfort and care 
—and mcved to Harrisburg, where 
she started training as a nurse in the 
Harrisburg General Hospital in 
Pennyslvania. 

In November of 1941, just one 
month before the United States be¬ 
came involved in the world-wide 
conflict—Miss Carey entered the 
Army Nurse Corps and was assigned 
to Walter Reed General Hospital 
and after a short time there, was 
transferred to Balavoir, Virginia 
where an evacuation unit was form¬ 
ing, and subsequently duty in Pan¬ 
ama followed. For 27 months Lieut. 
Carey remained in Panama and 
thoroughly enjoyed it. She tells of 
the innumerable sports to be en¬ 
joyed and the gay social life. 

However the Lieutenant is quite 
—quite satisfied with her latest as¬ 
signment—Letterman—and enjoyed 
the meetings with her associates of 
Panama. 

Also joining the nursing staff this 
week, to whom we extend a hearty 
welcome is Second Lieutenant Cento 
deBit, formerly assigned at the 
Walter Reed General Hospital. 

Though it is often thonght that 
travel would come with entrance into 
a branch of service—Lieut.deBit’s 
life has been a bit side-tracked. 
Instead—her travels were made pos¬ 
sible when she was quite young 
inasmuch as her mother was an 
author and research for books to be 
written took her to far off places. 
Thus the Lieutenant received her 
education wherever she chanced to 
(Continued on Page 8.) 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, May 28, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Memorial Day 

The commemoration of Memor¬ 
ial Day will start in San Francisco 
this year with the annual service 
conducted at Lott's Fountain at 
Geary and Market Streets. The 
members of the Frede Bunch Post 
of the American Legion will spon¬ 
sor a three minute program at the 
stroke of midnight, which will 
be heard on the air over station 
KPO. Chaplain Thomas L. McKen¬ 
na will give the invocation to open 
the program. 

At ten o’clock in the National 
Cemetery at the Presidio there 
will be a memorial service under 
the auspices of the United Veter¬ 
ans of all wars. And at the same 
hour there will be a Solemn Pon¬ 
tifical Mass of Requiem in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral in San Fran¬ 
cisco. The Most Rev. John J. Mit- 
ty, Archbishop of San Francisco, 
will be the celebrant of the Mass 
and the sermon will be preached 
by Lieut. Commander Donald F. 
Kelly, Navy chaplain who was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for 
heroism while serving with the 
Marines at Tarawa. 

In the afternoon at two o’clock 
the United Veterans Council of 
San Mateo County will hold ser¬ 
vices at the Golden Gate National 
Cemetery at San Bruno. 


INVITATION 

The Woman’s Guild cf Temple 
Emanu-El extends an invitation to 
officers to attend a dance which will 
take place in the Temple House of 
the Synagogue, corner of Arguello 
Blvd. and Lake Streets, San Fran¬ 
cisco on May 27th at 9 p.m. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome you. 
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PHYSIOTHERAPY CLINIC DEVELOPMENT 
TOLD BY LIEUT COL. W.M. WEEDEN 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



DONALD W. HADLEY 
Private, Medical Department 

The honors for Buck fall to Private 
Donald W. Hadley this week. 

Pvt. Hadley was born September 
9, 1924 in the town of Montrose, 
Colorado, however his folks stayed 
there only one year and then for 
the next seven years traveled 
throughout the western states and 
finally settled down in Springfield, 
Oregon. It was here that Pvt. Had 
ley began his secondary education as 
he attended the Springfield Union 
High School and for the first two 
years majored in Woodcraft and 
Mathematics. In the next year he 
changed his course to Mechanics and 
Chorus and while he was in this 
school he was also active in sports. 
He was on the basketball and track 
team for two years and he helped 
his school win honors in track one 
year as he ran the 440 and a half 
mile when they took the League 
Championship. 

However, just after finishing his 
third year he was called by the 
Army and he was drafted into the 
armed forces on the 23rd of July 
and was first sent to the induction 
center at Fort Lewis, Washington, 
where he spent the first three weeks 
of his Army life. From there he 
was sent to Boise, Idaho where he 
took one month of Basic training 
and one month of medical school. 
After completing this course he came 
here to Letterman and was assigned 
to duty on the wards and at present 
he is on Ward N-2. 

Pvt. Hadley’s hobby has been im¬ 
peded by his entering the Army as 
he was a coin collector before his 
entrance; but when the conflict is 
over he hopes to take up where he 
left off with this interesting hobby. 

Pvt. Hadley wants to continue on 
with the mechanical trade after the 
war is a thing of the past or to 
enter the bakery business which 
work he was doing at nights while 
attending school. 


A physiotherapy clinic was created 
recently out of makeshift materials 
by members of a hospital unit on 
the Ledo Road, the highway which 
Allied troops are building from As¬ 
sam, India, through Burma to China 
against the vigorous opposition of 
the Japanese. 

Lieut. Col. Willis M. Weeden, M. 

C. , chief of surgery of the unit, saw 
the need for physiatherapy as a 
means of functional restoration for 
patients with fractures, contusions, 
and various injuries of muscles, 
bones, and joints. The hospital unit 
had no physiotherapy facilities. 

Col. Weeden selected Capt. Hyman 

D. Stein, M. C., and 2d Lieut. Pauline 
Moudy, Army Nurse Corps, to de¬ 
vise the clinic. Neither Capt. Stein 
nor Lieut Moudy had had experience 
in physiotherapy, but Lieut. Moudy 
had been a victim of infantile para¬ 
lysis, and she knew, from the patients 
point of view, what was required. 

The two officers took over a small 
space in a bamboo basha, decided 
upon the type of treatment for their 
patients, and set to work to make 
the equipment. 

The first thing needed was an 
apparatus to provide dry heat. This 
was made from a crate with a socket 
for an electric light in the center. 
A weight-lifting device for exercis¬ 
ing arm and leg muscles, which had 


become atrophied through disuse, 
was devised from stirrups to which 
ropes and weights were attached. A 
grateful Chinese officer later con¬ 
tributed a bicycle for the patients 
requiring leg exercises. 

Old gasoline tanks were used for 
whirlpool foot and arm baths. A 
50-gallon gasoline drum, with a false 
bottom built a foot from the base, 
was prepared to heat water. Be¬ 
tween the false bottom and the base 
an opening was made for the in¬ 
sertion of bamboo chips which could 
be set afire under the water. The 
hard rubber core of an overage soft- 
ball, found in the game chest, was 
utilized for hand and finger exer¬ 
cises. 

Some of the devices and gadgets 
looked rather formidable, and Lieut. 
Moudy wondered, she said, if the 
Chinese patients, unfamiliar with 
modem medical methods, might re¬ 
fuse to use them; but they went for 
them like children for new toys. 
Even when the treatments were 
painful, they never failed to express 
their thanks on leaving. When they 
came back for more treatments, they 
often brought gifts for Lieut. Moudy, 
usually artificial flowers made from 
paper and cellophane. Some of the 
patients made the clinic gifts of de¬ 
vices to be used in treatment. 


ON THE SPOT 



FRED DILLON 
Corporal, Tank Corps 

Corporal Fred Dillon of the Tank 
Corps is “On The Spot” this week. 
He was born in Ironston, Ohio in 
June of 1916 and it was not until 
Uncle Sam requested him to join 
the ranks of the Army that he left 
the city of Ironston. 

He attended the Ironston High 
School where he studied a general 
course in addition to many sport 
activities. He became a member of 
the school football team and for 
two years tackled the opposition 
with force to gain victory for Iron¬ 
ston High. 

Upon graduation from school he 
secured a job at the Foster Stove 
Company as a molder and here he 
remained until he received his 
greetings—and he became a soldier 
in the U. S. Army. 

The happy occasion occurred on 9 
September 1941—when he was sent 
to the induction center at Fort Knox, 
Kentucky. He received six weeks 
of basic training and then was as¬ 
signed to the tank corps, where he 
performed the duties as an instruc¬ 
tor—remaining at Fort Knox for the 
five months that followed to teach 
recruits what he knew. 

Still in the capacity of instructor, 
Cpl. Dillon was transferred to Camp 
Campbell in the “blue grass state 
of Kentucky.” Three months later 
he was enroute to Camp Stoneman, 
California and shortly thereafter, he 
was sailing the seas—destination— 
Hawaii. 

His eager anticipatiin to be in the 
fighting lines were soon quelled, 
when the need for an instrutor re¬ 
placement with experience, absorbed 
Cpl. Dillon and he was fated to re¬ 
main in Hawaii for the next 26 
months. 

Post-War Planning for Cpl. Dillon 
includes a molders job at the Foster 
Stove Company for he has been 
promised to carry on there where 
he left off—as soon as the war is 
something of the past. 



GONG HOME . . . 

Or as close as he can get in an Army hospital is Pvt. Grady 
Herron, wounded veteran of the southwest Pacific. He 
was one of the first group to be evacuated by air from Let¬ 
terman to inland hospitals. To look after the patients on 
the flight was the assignment of Lt. Seraphine V. Petrocelli 
and Lt. Elizabeth Thines, Army nurses with special training 
for air duty. On the right is ambulance driver Pfc. Clemons 
W. Johnson. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended Staff Ser¬ 
geant Charles S. Leeds, Corporal 
Russell Johnson, and Privates John 
Pollock, Frank V. Wright and John 
L. Soto. These men joined the de¬ 
tachment from other stations during 
the week. 

Five men started furloughs during 
the week. They are: Pvts. Earl R. 
Allen and Louis .S. Darmofal — 21 
days; M/Sgt. Charles Mehr—16 days; 
T/3rd Gr. James R. Lewis—15 days; 
and Pvt. Robert M. Bradford—15 
days. 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/5th Gr. Patrick J. Sullivan re¬ 
ceiving a promotion to the next 
higher grade—compliments of the 
post cleaners. 

• * * 

S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein viewing 
the results of the recent flood in 
the middle west from a ring side seat 
in a train and more unhappy about 
the delay in returning to his wife 
than the damage caused by the flood. 

* * * 

T/4th Gr. Edward A. Chilgren is 
the next member of the detachment 
to announce that he is going to take 
the “Fatal Step” the middle of next 
month. 

t • • 



SERVICE WITH NAVY NOT SO WORSE 
IT'S QUITE ALL RIGHT SAYS ARMY N U RSE 


1st Lieut. Geraldine C. Haglund 
Army Nurse Corps 


Sgt. Lewin S. Villa back from 
furlough and as usual telling tall fish 
stories—however no pictures have 
been seen yet. 

• • * 

Sgt .Harry Ponerantz back from 
one of his excursions to BushneH 
and now a patient. It looks like he 
can’t take those trips. 

* * * 

Pvt. Arthur F. Mahoney taking a 
ccmmando course and not losing any 

weight doing it. 

♦ ♦ • 

Pvt. El wood F. Kueny still stay¬ 
ing on the straight and narrow road 
by not eating any of his own cooking. 

* * + 

T/5th Gr. Israel Kulak spending 
his birthday in the hospital but was 
still remembered by the Civilian 
Personnel. 


Hawaii (CNS)—Pvt. Bill King 
had an all-consuming yen for 
some pickled pilgs’ feet. So he gave 
a pass-holding pal a $10 bill and 
asked him to bring him back a 
couple of the delectable morsels. 
The pal returned with $10 worth 
of pigs’ feet—10 gallons in all. 


The recent publicity given the. 
suggestion that the defense forces 
of the nation serve under a single 
command was not so readily dis¬ 
missed as was the case when the 
same idea found expression about 
ten years ago. Then there was no 
world war and no combined opera¬ 
tions. Then Navy was Navy and 
Army was Army and never the 
twain could mix. 

Today army, navy, and marines 
frequently make up attacking for¬ 
ces under one command. Men 
united in team work and striving 
for the same objective. To do the 
job and let the credit go. 

In keeping with the new spirit 
it is not only possible for an Army 
nurse to serve on a Navy hospital. 
It has been done and one of the 
Army “Angels of Mercy” who fill¬ 
ed that role is right here on our 
staff. She is 1st Lieut. Geraldine 
Corrine Haglund and her station 
was on the U.S.S. Solace. 

In the days of Guadalcanal 
there were many casualties in the 


army forces; men who had to be 
sent back to base hospitals for 
prolonged treatment. In the south¬ 
west Pacific was the U.S.S. Solace 
—a Navy hospital ship without 
nurses. The sick and wounded 
needed nursing care on the sea 
voyage from the “Canal” to hos¬ 
pitals on the other islands. The 
Army had the nurses. A combined 
operation brought the patients the 
care they needed. Army nurses on 
a Navy ship. 

Sensing a good story, a report- 
1 er called on Lieut. Haglund. Asked 
her questions about herself. Learn¬ 
ed that she was born in Minnea¬ 
polis, went to high school there, 
and took her professional training 
at St. John’s Hospital in Fargo, 
N.D. After graduation she ac¬ 
cepted an appointment on the staff 
of the Charity Hospital in New 
Orleans. 

With war in the air her civilian 
( role was too quiet and in June 
I 1941 Miss Haglund joined the Ar- 
| my Nurse Corps. Her first sta¬ 
tion was at Camp Polk and six 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Among the enlisted men to return 
to duty this week from detached 
service and furloughs was Pvt. Frank 
C. Spirito. Spirito spent a few days 
in Chicago .Illinois. 

* * m 

Interesting incident of the week— 
Pvt. Edward H. Armos of the charge 
of quarters office pulled his rank on 
none other than a first three grader 
—S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein and then 
proceeded to order him out of the 
office as well. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Harris L Hitt and T/4th 
Gr. Alfred Rozadilla, Jr., were seen 
early this week pitching horseshoes. 
In two matches Rozadilla won both 
of them though they were both close 
decisions. 

* * * 

We wonder what Sergeant Paul 
W. Baran of the Medical School was 
thinking the other day when he 
entered the chlorine gas chamber 
and forgot to use his gas mask pro¬ 
perly. He apparently got a little 
too much gas and therefore had to 
spend a few days in the hospital to 
recuperate. 

* * * 

Pvt. Rayol R. Ryman, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the Medical School, was 
relieved of his duty there and as¬ 
signed to the Charge of Quarters 
office early this week. 


months later she went overseas 
to the south Pacific. Twenty 
months in New Caledonia were 
followed by seven months in the 
New Hebrides and then the ser¬ 
vice on the Solace. 

The lieutenant admitted relish¬ 
ing her work with the Navy. 
Thinks our sister service is some¬ 
thing to be proud about, and then 
modestly resumes a deep silence 
punctuated only by a smile. It is 
a nice smile, and a poet can do a 
lot with such for a theme, but a 
reporter has to return to a city 
desk. Editors like news and expect 
reporters to get it. Our reporter 
settled for a smile and implied 
that editor would do the same on 
that assignment. 

You see, “Gerry” Haglund is not 
only blonde and blue-eyed but has 
a smile that lingers. She is def¬ 
initely an asset to the staff of 
Letterman. 
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Know Your Allies 

BOLIVIA, COSTA RICA, DOMINI¬ 
CAN REPUBLIC, EL SALVA- 
DORE, ETHIOPIA, GUATEMALA, 
HAITI, HONDURAS, IRAQ, 
LUXEMBOURG, MEXICO, NIC¬ 
ARAGUA and PANAMA— 

To the United Nations cause, these 
Allies are supplying: Manpower; 
Communications systems; Important 
plane and ship bases; Food and tre¬ 
mendous resources of strategic 
materials! 

Remember! 

We owe a lot of admiration to our 
Allies for— 

Their cooperation with us! 

Their fighting prowess! 

The courage on their home fronts! 
An attack against any one of them 
is an attack against ourselves! 

TOGETHER WE MARCH 
TO VICTORY! 

There will be many opportunities 
to stress the “Know Our Allies” 
phase of orientation. When news- 
maps, films, photographs and news 
flashes highlight the activities of 
one of our Allies, the orientation 
officer will be expected to use and 
expand the material here presented. 
He should refer to the Guide to 
the Use of Informaton Materials for 
the basic principles to be observed 
in the treatment of this subject. 

Fact Sheets in future issues will 
offer ideas linked to current events 
which will assist in emphasizing to 
the men that we are not ONE na¬ 
tion fighting a war, but a union of 
free people united in a common 
cause. 

NORWAY— 

Her army trains in England, Scot¬ 
land and Canada. Many soldiers 
have seen action as Commandos in 
raids on the Norwegian coast. 

Her navy is the fourth largest 
serving in the United Nations, its 
chief duties being the escorting of 
convoys on the Atlantic and else¬ 
where, coastal patrol off great Bri¬ 
tain, and mine-sweeping. 

Her air squadrons have long been 
seeing service from bases in England, 
Scotland and Iceland. 

Her huge merchant marine, saved 
for the United Nations cause con¬ 
tinues to carry oil, foodstuffs and 
war weapons to all the battlefronts 
of the world. 

The war inside Norway continues 
ceaselessly, actively directed from 
London. 




LETTERMAN OLD-TIMER, WOUNDED AT 
ATTU, RETURNS TO LOCAL DUTIES 




SPALDING P. HOWARD 
Tech. Sergeant, Med. Dept. 


If it weren’t for conventional G. I. 
gossip, in all probability Technical 
Sergeant Spalding P. Howard would 
be known just as the quiet, compe¬ 
tent Tech Sergeant in charge of 
things ‘over in the field’ instead of 
21 years in the service and now seeing 
one of Letterman’s older NCO’S— 
with 21 years in the service and now 
seeing duty for the third time here 
—plus action in Alaska where he 
was wounded during the invasion 
of Attu. But such casual conver¬ 
sation brought about a search for 
the elusive NCO and after cornering 
him, the problem of making him 
‘talk’ was almost as great as catch¬ 
ing up with him. Even so the net 
results of the conversation—though 
skimpy—proved that he has been 
around. 

Born in Spalding, Missouri in 1900, 
Sgt. Howard was raised in the rail- j 
road town of Brookfield, Missouri. 
After graduation from high school 
with Chemistry as a major he put 
his schooling to work for him when 
he obtained employment as a chem¬ 
ist with a cement company. This 
work was terminated just above 5 
years later when he enlisted in the 
Army Medical Department at Fort 
Leavenworth, Kansas on September 


7, 1923. Since that initial pledge for 
enlistment he has remained with 
the Medics and it has carried him 
to Camp Snelling, Minnesota; Jef¬ 
ferson Barracks, Missouri, twice; 
China for three years; Letterman 
Hospital; and Alaska. 

When Sgt. Howard arrived at Let¬ 
terman for the second time early 
in 1940 he applied for assignment to 
Alaska. During the next three 
years, his time was spent there, 
helping to form the nucleus of vet¬ 
eran enlisted medics and later who 
played such an important part in 
aiding the wounded when Attu was 
invaded. However, Sgt. Howard’s 
services were short lived during this 
time when he was struck in the arm 
by a shell fragment as he led the 
first group of litter bearers to the 
aid of his fellow soldiers. 

Flown back to the states before 
the first ship load of wounded were 
evacuated he was hospitalized at 
Barnes General Hospital and also 
spent two weeks at Camp Haan 
before reassignment to Letterman 
last September. With the exception 
of duty with the hospital trains for 
a short time Sergeant Howard has 
been NCO in charge of the East 
Hospital wards since his return. 


Wor Department 
Establishes ANC 
At 50,000 Nurses 

The authorized strength of the 
Army Nurse Corps has been estab¬ 
lished at 50,000. 

An increased number of hospital 
trains planned for service, added 
station and general hospitals, and 
the need for nurses aboard ships 
were given as reasons. 

The authorized strength of 50,000 
is a ceiling, according to the War 
Department, and actual appointment 
of nurses will be determined by the 
needs of the Army in relation to 
casualties, and by the rate civilian 
nurses are declared available by the 
Procurement and Assignment Ser¬ 
vice of the War Manpower Com¬ 
mission. 

The War Department added that 
nurses must undergo a period of 
training for their duty with the 
Army, and therefore future require¬ 
ments must be anticipated. 

At the same time, Maj. Gen. Nor¬ 
man T. Kirk, the Surgeon General, 
paid tribute to the Army Nurse 
Corps, noting that much of the 
excellent record made in this war 
by the Medical Department was due 
to the work of Army nurse. 

“One medical officer, with the aid 
of three nurses, becomes four times 
as valuable in patient care,” Gen. 
Kirk said. “Nurses are trained to 
anticipate the doctor’s needs in the 
treatment and care of patients, and 
every second of his valuable time 
can be utilized when nurses assist. 

“Much of the Medical Department’s 
success with new drugs, such as 
penicillin and the sulfa drugs, has 
been due to the constant care and 
watchfulness of the Army nurse. 
Her ability and resourcefulness, and 
her willingness to serve in all 
theaters under trying conditions, has 
made a great difference in the re¬ 
covery of sick and wounded soldiers.” 

“The needs of the Medical De¬ 
partment fluctuate with the needs of 
the Army,” Gen. Kirk stated. “The 
needs of the Army depend on the 
number of casualties and the num¬ 
ber of casualties cannot be known 
until we have met the enemy for 
the last time.” 

Col. Florence A. Blanchfield, Su¬ 
perintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps, pointed out that “in some 
cases, wounded men have been on 
an operating table surrounded by 
highly skilled doctors and nurses 
and adequate equipment within 20 
minutes after being wounded.” 
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Sacks Win Two 
In Row to Take 
Lead in League 

The Letterman Post Exchange 
Keglers have so far proved that 
they are not the Sad Sacks of the 
750 Handicap League played at 
the Marina Bowl as they are now 
leading the league by a slim mar¬ 
gin of two games. On the 17th of 
May the Medics overpowered the 
Seals by taking all three games of 
the series. Davis the anchor man 
of Letterman was the high man 
for the evening when he bowled 
a 219 game and came through 
with a 571 series. The next 
honors went to Sterr of the same 
team who rolled a 203 game and a 
503 series. 

On the following Wednesday the 
P. X. team took on the John J. 
Dito Real Estate from whom they 
took the first and third games. 
The highlight of the evening hap¬ 
pened in the first game when the 
Medics were 70 pins behind and 
both 1st Sgt. Williams and S/Sgt. 
Bell came through by striking out 
in the 10th frame to beat the other 
team by 23 pins. The second game 
was a very hard fought contest 
and the Medics lost it by the slim 
margin of 7 pins. However they 
came back in the third game of 
the series and easily walked away 
from the Real Estate team by end¬ 
ing the series 85 pins in front. 

The Letterman Keglers so far 
have won 12 out of 15 games and 
since the league has just started 
they have still competition ahead 
and are hoping to come out better 
than the Letterman No. 1 team 
has done in any of their series. 

The results of the games are: 


LETTERMAN 

P.X. 




Sterr, A. 

204 

141 

158 

503 

Fuller, O. ... 

184 

150 

144 

478 

Bell, L. 

139 

138 

167 

444 

Williams .... 

145 

182 

149 

476 

Davis . 

219 

194 

158 

571 

Total . 

891 

805 

776 

2472 

SEALS 





Lagendorf .. 

122 

156 

149 

427 

Tovey . 

111 

160 

137 

408 

Cheralinc . .. 

161 

114 

140 

415 

Barge . 

164 

141 

130 

435 

Ferguson . . . 

160 

147 

145 

452 

Total . 

718 

718 

701 

2137 

LETTERMAN P. X, 




Sterr . 

156 

197 

180 

533 

Fuller . 

156 

124 

137 

417 

Bell . 

156 

155 

158 

469 

Williams .... 

185 

169 

155 

509 

Davis . 

152 

190 

209 

551 

Total . 

805 

835 

839 

2479 


WARMUT 

Now that Bill Dickey is in the 
Navy, there is just a chance that 
he may wind up catching for Lt. 
Cmdr. Mickey Cochrane at Great 
Lakes, a maneuver which would 
place baseball’s two greatest 
catchers on the same team for the 
first time. Now doesn’t that news 
leave you trembling in anticipa¬ 
tion? 

Even without Dickey, Cochrane 
has a pretty fair ball club at the 
Lakes this year. He has Virgil 
Trucks, Syl Johnson, Bill Brandt 
and Schoolboy Rowe, big leaguers 
all, on his pitching staff, Billy 
Herman to hold his infield to¬ 
gether and Gene Woodring, ex- 
White Sox, heading his outfield 
patrol. He has been using Rowe, 
always a strong hitter, in the out¬ 
field, too, and the only toothless 
schoolboy in the world already 
slammed two homers, yet! 

With Dickey catching for him, 
Cochrane could field a team as 
strong as any in the majors. The 
Arkansas Traveler can ride that 
ball a mile. He can also catch, 
throw, and run pretty fast for a 
big fellow who has been in a 
crouch so long that his pants are 
tailored with a bend in them. 


I # m Warning You 

Because of narrow and winding 
roads it was found necessary to 
limit the speed on this post to 20 
miles perhour on the main roads 
and to 10 miles per hour on service 
roads. 

Warnings have been published 
from time to time and signs have 
been posted indicating the prescribed 
speed limits. These warnings are 
constantly and deliberately being 
ignored. 

Hereafter cases of persons re¬ 
ported by the Military Police for 
violation of pest traffic rules will 
be handled as follows: 

Civilian and military personnel 
driving private cacs wil be denied 
the privilege of driving on the post. 

Civilian or military personnel driv¬ 
ing government vehicles will be 
subjected to disciplinary action. 

Organization commanders and 
division heads are directed to bring 
provisions of the above regulations 
to the attention of all military and 
civilian personnel under their juris¬ 
diction operating privately owned 
motor vehicles on this post. 



When someone in London asked 
Sgt. Joe Louis to name the tough¬ 
est man he ever fought, the cham¬ 
pion came up with a $64 answer. 
“Max Adelbert Baer,” he said. 

Everyone was surprised when 
Louis said this, but up and down 
Jacobs Beach in New York a lot of 
guys were pleased. Old Max- 
AddLed-a-bit Baer has been much 
maligned for the showing he 
made against Louis in 1935 be¬ 
cause certain loud-mouthed lump- 
heads said that Max quit like a 
dog in the fourth round. 

That’s a base canard, of course. 
Max was discouraged when he hit 
Joe with his sledgehammer right 
and Louis didn’t go down. But he 
didn’t quit and Louis’ testimony 
that he hit Max harder and more 
often than he hit any other man 
is proof that there is no dog in 
old Maxie. 

Baer was, is and always will be 
a very popular guy in the fight 
game. The promoters loved him 
because of the gates he could 
draw, the writers loved him be¬ 
cause of the copy he made and 
the fans loved him because he was 
just a big loveable ham. Too bad 
he couldn’t fight. 


Flight Nurses 

Nine slack-clad officers of the 
Army Nurse Corps stepped off a 
transport in China several weeks 
ago to become the first Army nurses 
to be assigned to hospital units in 
China. Flight nurses have been 
evacuating wounded frem China for 
some time during the present war. 

The nine women served in hospi¬ 
tals in Assam, India, while their units 
were being established in China. 
They now are working side-by-side 
with the Chinese nurses, who have 
done excellent work caring for sick 
and wounded American troops in 
China. 

The American nurses were greeted 
with cheers by their new patients. 
Their quarters in China, they said, 
are much more comfortable than the 
“basha” homes which they occupied 
in Assam. On their first trip down 
town crowds of spectators sur¬ 
rounded them. 

Heading the list is 1st Lieut. Essie 
Chevalier, of Galveston, Texas. The 
ethers are 2nd Lieuts. Arlie V. Col¬ 
lins, Jane Easton, Mary Kraus, Lil¬ 
lian G. Kelly, La Retta Matthews, 
Ellen M. Riordan Edith G. Rawe, 
and Carolyn L. Taylor. 


News From Home 

tiaton Rouge, La. (CNS) —Be¬ 
cause the price of a piece of apple 
pie has increased from a nickel to 
ten cents, the voters of Louisiana 
are considering raising the salaries 
of State Legislators. 


Denver, Col. (CNS) — Sum¬ 
moned on an emergency call in 
the south end of town, two patrol 
car policemen returned in half an 
hour to enter this cryptic report 
on the station house blotter: 
“Woman stuck in bathtub. Re¬ 
moved her.” 


Detroit (CNS) — Mrs. Madge 
Williams won a divorce from her 
jealous husband on the grounds 
that he padlocked her in her bed¬ 
room every day before he went to 
work. 


Congratulations 

To Major and Mrs. Thomas A. 
Broderick on the arrival of Jo¬ 
anne at St. Mary's Hospital, 
San Francisco, Calif., on 25 
May 44. Weight—seven pounds 
four ounces. 


MORE ABOUT 
ARMY NURSE CORP 

(Continued from page four) 


be — Vancouver—Mexico. However, 
she decided to follow the career of 
nursing and settled in Berkeley, go¬ 
ing into training at the Merritt 
Hosiptal in Oakland, California. 

She joined the Army Nurse Corps 
in July of 1942 and received her basic 
training at Fort Ord. She then went 
on a trip with the 9th Evacuation 
hospital to Africa — but returned im¬ 
mediately in charge of the wounded 
returning from that theater of war. 
Transfer to duty at Walter Reed 
followed and after a year there, she 
is back to the West Coast assigned to 
Letterman. 

The Lieutenant is accomplished in 
many sports and particularly enjoys 
tiding, swimming, bowling and danc¬ 
ing . She has one brothtr who is a 
Captain — a flight surgeon — in the 
Army. 

MORE ABOUT 
DIBBLE HOSPITAL 

(Continued from Page 1) 

east where all casualties of that 
nature will be enrolled for instruc¬ 
tion to fit them for a place in the 
world in a gainful occupation. It 
is expected the new school will be 
located in the vicinity of Philadel¬ 
phia and staffed with experts in 
rehabilitation of the blind. 
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100 Yeors Service 
To World by YMCA 
Marked This Month 

June, 1944, will mark the 100th 
anniversary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, an Interna¬ 
tional Organization originally estab¬ 
lished by a small group of persons 
for fellowship and a place for mutual 
pleasure and growth for young men; 
and which in 100 years has grown 
to include a membership of two 
million and is active all over the 
world. 

The expansion of this organization 
extending over the 100 years was 
started by George Williams, a clerk 
in a London dry-goods store when 
he rented a room over the store and 
the Y.M.C.A. was on its way. To¬ 
day, the association just about covers 
the earth, with nearly two million 
members in sixty eight countries, 
of which America is one. 

In 1844 when the Y.M.C.A. was first 
started there were no electric lights 
and no telephones. The year 1844 
was utterly devoid of many things 
that make up life today—phones— 
lights—telegraph and trolley cars 
But even more significant are the 
additional influences such as: educa¬ 
tion, opportunity for social contacts, 
recreation, religious education, and 
vocational guidance and opportunity, 
and the manner in which the 
Y.M.C.A. has kept pace with the 
times. This great organization sup¬ 
ports gymnasiums and swimming 
pools and athletic leagues and steam 
rooms in addition to educational 
fields where trade schools and uni¬ 
versities are only a few of the many 
functions. 

Dormitories and restaurants and 
laundries and barber shops involve 
millions of dollars and in recent 
years women and girls clubs became 



The Presidio Army YMCA doesn't look large—but its 
program is. 


a real and integral part of the as- the Spanish American war. This 


sociation. 

When the war ravaged the earth in 
1942 and even before, members of 
this vast organization were im¬ 
prisoned and killed by the thousands 
but the “Y” accepts the responsi¬ 
bility of working with the prisoners 
of war—for in the original group 
that met in the first room, there was 
an idea—not a narrow, fixed idea, 
but one that could expand the ex¬ 
periment successfully to move with 
the times. 

The Army branch of the Y.M.C.A. 
at the Presidio of San Francisco had 
its beginning in 1898 during the 
period of mobilization of troops for 


was operated as a branch of the 
San Francisco association and was 
carried out along the lines of that 
planned by the Christian Commis¬ 
sion during the Civil war. Since 
then—and as a result of the San 
Francisco fire—the Army and Navy 
Department of the Y.M.C.A, took 
over the Presidio operation upon re¬ 
quest. The Presidio C. O. assigned 
the Branch the post gymnasium, and 
program really began to soar. 
Panama-Pacific authorities offered 
to sell the Y.M.C.A. building it had 
operated during the exposition for 
one dollar, provided the structure 
(Continued on Page Five) 


Public Is Invited 
To Inspect Army 
Hospital Ship 

Tomorrow will mark the com¬ 
pletion, after almost six months 
conversion work on the United 
States Army hospital ship Ernest 
Hinds. 

The press was invited to a pre¬ 
view inspection of the floating 
hospital early last week, and it will 
be open to the public Sunday and 
Monday after officials of the 
Moore Dry Dock Company present 
the ship to the Army .in a formal 
ceremony. 

Formerly a Grace Line steamer 
and an Army transport, she will 
be the first Army hospital ship to 
sail out of this port. 

All members of the crew are 
volunteers. Of the 134 military 
personnel aboard will be 27 army 
nurses, headed by First Lieuten¬ 
ant Jennie M. Beery. 

Besides the military personnel 
there will be a crew of 106 from 
the Army Transport Service to 
take over the deck and engine de¬ 
partments. 

Commanding officer will be 
Colonel E. S. Evans of the Medical 
Corps. Administrating officer will 
be Turner J. Burton of the ATS. 

The Hinds will be turned over to 
the Army at 9:30 a.m. Sunday. 
The public is invited to visit the 
ship which will be moored at Pier 
16—South, at the foot of Howard 
Street on the Embarcadero. Visit¬ 
ing hours will be from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m. on Sunday and Monday. 

No passes will be required. The 
only restriction prohibits smoking 
on the pier and aboard the vessel. 
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GREAT STRIDES MADE BY ARMY NURSE CORPS SINCE ORGANIZATION 

t • r 9 T sioned officers, though the Dav anc 


It wasn’t always known as the 
Army Nurse Corps. In fact, it 
wasn’t until the Spanish -American 
war that women of our country had 
an opportunity to prove conclusively 
that the mortality rate among sol¬ 
diers could be lowered by efficient 
feminine nursing care. The Army 
Nurse Corps, as such, dates from 
February 2, 1901, when its organiz¬ 
ation was authorized by Congress. 
Under the guidance of Dr. Anita 
Newcombe McGee, named the Act¬ 
ing Assistant Surgeon, the Corps was 
established as a unit of the Medical 
Department, and Miss Dita H. Kinney 
was appointed its first superinten¬ 
dent. 

Women military nurses attended 
the sick and wounded in our early 
military history. As far back as 
1776, devoted mothers, wives, and 
sisters of the “ragged Continentals” 
nursed Washington’s men back to 
health; they scrubbed floors and 
made beds; they looked after the 
provisions; and they prepared the 
food. Their pay was about twenty- 
five dollars for ten weeks’ work, 
plus rations. 

In 1847 military surgeons were 
given commissioned officers rank, 
and were allowed to appoint nurses 
required in Army hospitals and to 
fix the compensation given these 
nurses. In 1861, legislation was en 
acted which gave definite recogni¬ 
tion to women nurses in the Army, 
and their pay was fixed at forty 
cents a day, with rations. 

In addition to the 3,214 regularly 
appointed hospital nurses serving in 
the Union Army during the Civil 
War, there was a considerable 
number of unpaid volunteer nurses. 
The record of both the regular nurses 
and the volunteers under the super¬ 
vision of Miss Dorothea Linde Dix, 
is one of highest devotion. After 
the close of the Civil War and until 
the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American War, nursing in the Army 
was done entirely by men. 

It was during the days of ’98 that 
Ameri^n women really came into 
their own as Army nurses. They 
served with distinction in Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, the Philippine Islands, 
Hawaii, on Army transports, and on 
the hospital ship “Relief.” 

On April 6, 1917, there were 403 
nurses in the Army Nurse Corps 
Within eighteen months after that 
date, the Army Nurse Corps had 
increased to a strength of 21,480, the 
greater number of whom were re- 


Army officers, with group of World War I Armyr nurses •n- 
cluding Sayres L. Milliken, Blanche S. Rulon, Nina Shelton 
and Catheri ne G. Sinott __ 

upon sixty-nine, while the British 
Military Medal was worn by two 
Army nurses. Many of the Army 
nursese who served in World War I 
were cited for meritorious services, 
and a number were cited in British 
dispatches. 

The National Defense Act of June 
4, 1920, carried an amendment pro¬ 
viding for “relative rank” for mem¬ 
bers of the Army Nurse Corps. This 
for the first time gave Army nurses 
the dignity and status of commis- 


serve nurses called to active service 
through the American Red Cross. 
More than 10,000 of these Army 
nurses who served in World War I 
I. They served nobly in England, 
France, Italy, Belgium, and Siberia, 
and with the Army of Occupation 
in Germany. 

Three Army nurses won the Dis¬ 
tinguished Service Cross in France 
in 1918. The Distinguished Service 
Medal was awarded to twenty-three; 

Aa nn*>rrp was conferred 


Nurses at Base Hospital 52, Rimaucourt, tiaute 

El."'., 1918, . .oldie. .1 Ike AW.* k.d bee. 

wounded in the Argonne fighting. 


sioned officers, though the pay and 
allowances provided were not the 
same as those received by officers 
of equivalent grade. 

Like the rest of the Army, the 
Nurse Corps gradually decreased in 
personnel after the end of World 
War I. By 1938, when all the re¬ 
serve nurses had been separated 
from the service, there were but 600 
Army nurses in the military estab¬ 
lishment. 

With the declaration of a national 
emergency in 1940, the corps was 
authorized to increase its strength 
to 975, but in the same year it 
became necessary again to appoint 
reserve nurses, as in World War I. 
Once more, nurses were selected 
from the volunteer list of the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross to serve during the 
emergency, and many nurses were 
accepted directly from civilian prac¬ 
tice. By January 1, 1944, there were 
approximately 36,000 nurses in the 
Corps. There is urgent need now 
for many more nurses to assist their 
sisters of mercy in the more than 
thirty theaters of operation and ap¬ 
proximately 537 Army facilities at 
home, in which the present members 
of the Army Nurse Corps are so 
ably serving. 

To be eligible for appointment in 
the Army Nurse Corps, an applicant 
must be a registered nurse, not 
more than forty-five years of age. 
Applications from qualified nurses 
seeking commissions in the Army 
Nurse Corps should be sent to the 
Surgeon General, U. S. Army, Wash¬ 
ington 25, D. C. 

Nursing in the Army includes the 
care of officers and enlisted person¬ 
nel, as well as the care of the families 
of Army personnel and such other 
patients as are entitled to admission 
to Army hospitals. The duties of a 
nurse in a military hospital are much 
the same as those usually performed 
by a nurse in a civil hospital, in¬ 
cluding night duty. 

The Army nurse goes with our 
fighting troops in wartime. In the 
field hospital or near the blazing 
front, her duties include super¬ 
vision of supplies in adidtion to 
regular nursing duties. Nursing in 
wartime is not glamorous. At the 
front, tents may provide the only 
shelter for the hospital personnel 
and patients. Nurses wear khaki 
coveralls “up there” and often have 
to wash outdoors in cold water. But 
they have proven they can “take it,” 
junder all conditions. 
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YANKS FIND FREAKISH ANIMALS IN "LAND DOWN UNDER" 



THE LAND DOWN UNDER 


Australia is one of the first far- 
off lamds that the Yanks set foot 
€MLwhien the United States became 
involwed in the second world con¬ 
flict. It is a lonely continent divid¬ 
ing the South Pacific and the In¬ 
dian ocean—but closely matches 
the United States in area. 

When the Japanese troops 
forced a landing on New Britain 
in January 1942, they were the 
first enemy to set foot on any 
Australian territory. This action 
started the world to asking ques¬ 
tions about the lonely continent. It 
is hard to understand how a nation 
with a population less than that of 
New York City could defend an 
area almost as large as the Amer¬ 
ican Continent and especially 
when they send their sons half 
way round the globe to fight for 
England’s freedom and their own. 

The Yanks who streamed into 
Australia to help hold the United 
Nations’ front are learning how it 
is done first hand. Yanks are see¬ 
ing a land fringed with mountains 
and hills, picked with “dry pan” 
lakes, seamed in the east with 
rivers and patched in the center 
with rolling plains and pastures. 
It is marred in the west with bleak 
deserts and clad with jungle 
growth in the north. 

Nature grudges water and 
makes farming difficult then gives 
man very few odds except space 
and sunshine—then besets him 
with a tropic heat in the north 
and a wind with a 100-mile-an- 
hour velocity from the Timor sea. 
As a dominion of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, the citizens 
of Australia are resourceful. The 
land clearing calls for a spartan 
spirit due to the bugs, mosquitoes, 
spiders, snakes, leeches which in¬ 
fest the jungle. Thorny vines, 
poisonous plants, weeds or leaves 
take their toll in stingings and 
itchings. The flies of desert towns 
are fabulous for their stick-to-it- 
iveness. And sharks prowl in the 
coastal waters to raise the haz¬ 
ards of deep-water swimming. 

The vigor and love of sports and 
the general tastes of the Austra¬ 
lians in general make them akin 
to the Yanks. They like solid food 
and go for meat and potatoes. 
They are especially fond of tea. 
Beef and mutton and lamb are 
plentiful—but pork is scarce for 
war needs have put the national 
larder on the stretch. Even the 


use of motor fuel and clothing 
have tightened. 

Australians are about 97 per 
cent of British ancestry. When the 
glitter of easy gold dulled in the 
70’s, miners took to the land and 
conquered the bush country. They 
called this territory “the outback” 
and learned to think and act for 
themselves in these wilds. 

The Aborigines of this country 
are black and backward—48,000 
strong—they live in the so-called 
“never never” land of the north. 
The women here are known as lu- 
bras or Marys. And these natives 
serve as trackers, or guides; they 
do some manual work and still 
make fire with sticks; they hunt 
game with spears and throw 
boomerangs for sport. 

Ranchers raise sheep, sugar, 
cattle and wheat in great quanti¬ 
ties and normally supply one 
fourth of the world’s wool. But 
wheat is the number one crop and 
puts Australia among the world’s 
three leading wheat exporters. The 


sugar cane plantations are tended 
wholly by white labor. The ton¬ 
nages of fruits run high in the 
south with more than 300 species 
of eucalyptus trees and two thirds 
of the world’s acacias which are 
native to the continent. 

Australia is a land of contrasts 
in creatures and customs. The lit¬ 
tle Koala, a teddy bear come to 
life, is a neat clean and cute little 
animal and never drinks water but 
gets it’s moisture from leaves. The 
Yanks argue that the platypus 
could not be—but it is a fur- 
coated, four-footed, duck-billed 
paradox that lays eggs—but 
suckles its young. Other freakish 
inmates of this continental zoo in¬ 
cludes laughing birds, beard¬ 
ed lizards and a legion of pouched 
animals headed by the kangaroo. 

More than half the people of 
this country live in cities—biggest 
of which are Sidney and Mel¬ 
bourne, with more than a million 
residents in each. Next come Ade¬ 
laide, Brisbane and Perth. Canber¬ 


ra, the capital, is a sort of District 
of Columbia official s zone—be¬ 
tween Sidney and Melbourne. 

The saying goes that Austra¬ 
lians ride to fortune on the backs 
of their sheep. For wool is their 
most valuable export. The count 
is 17 sheep per person—two heads 
of cattle—but four persons share 
one head of horse. Many “Aussies” 
grow up in the saddle and work as 
cowboys. They make superb cav¬ 
alrymen and patrol rough and 
roadless parts of the country. 

American standbys have strange 
names in the land “down under.” 
Coffee with cream is “white cof¬ 
fee.” A hamburger masquerading 
as a meat ball wrapped in cabbage 
leaves is known as a “dim sim.” 
Horses run the “wrong” way of 
the track, “Crackers!” is the 
equivalent of the American ex¬ 
pression “Nuts!” Cars are driven 
on the left side of roads and 
streets and talk of the cab drivers 
at the drop of a fare is generally 
(Continued on Page Five) 
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EDITORIAL 

We were having a discussion. 
Discussions come easy these 
days. 

"Sometimes I'm appalled," I 
said, "at the kind of people 
who spread rumors. Take— 
well, I'd rather not mention 
his name. But he's important. 
Also, he's intelligent, he's re¬ 
sponsible, he's utterly patriotic. 
Yet he told me somthing yes¬ 
terday that should never have 
been repeated. He said that 
when the last shipload of 
wounded Americans arrived at 
Halifax . . ." 

We all nodded soberly, re¬ 
sponsibly, patriotically. It's 
terrific, the people who pass 
on rumors. How many woun¬ 
ded Americans were there? . . . 

I hope the next time I pull 
a trick like that somebody 
throws something at me. 

"Joe. I am lots smarter 
than you are. I know things 
that you don't know. Lemme 
tell you something so you will 
know how much smarter I am 
than you are." 

"Joe. I am lots more im¬ 
portant than you are. I have 
important friends. You want 
to hear what they told me so 
you will know how I got im¬ 
portant friends?" 

"Joe . . ." 

You do it. I do it. We all 
do it. We think we're very 
clever sometimes. But we still 
pass on rumors. Why? 

There's only one motive for 
repeating a rumor. Showing 
off ... "I am on the inside. I 


From Civilian employee to Army 
nurse—with duty before and after 
at the Letterman Hospital in her 
native city of San Francisco—is the 
latest report on Miss Helen Glos, 
now Second Lieutenant Helen Glos. 

Lieut. Glos was formerly employed 
here at Letterman in the capacity 
of Civilian nurse while awaiting of¬ 
ficial notification of acceptance into 
the Army Nurse Corps, and after 
completing six weeks of basic 
training at Camp White, Oregon, 
returned wearing a gold bar, but 
picking up the work again right 
where she had left off. 

Born in San Francisco—the lieu¬ 
tenant attended schools within the 
vicinity—and subsequent nurses 
training followed, at the University 
of California Hospital. In pursuing 
work of her chosen career, Miss Glos 
worked in a private hospital for a 
short time in Washington, D. C. 

Though any form of sports ap¬ 
peals to her, Lieut. Glos is partial 
to bowling, at which she averages 
a score of 140, which is not half bad 
for a beginner. 


ATTENTION!! 

The Letterman book, now on 
sale at the Post Exchange, is a 
pictorial representation of all the 
departments and activities of the 
hospital. The book, compiled by 
the Public Relations department, 
provides an interesting souvenir 
of Letterman, with a brief resume 
of the history of the hospital, and 
pictures of the staff, patient ac¬ 
tivities, . and. various. branches 
functioning here, and is proving 
very popular. Get your copy early! 


heard something before you 
heard it. I have bigger friends 
than you have. I am smart, 
smart, lots smarter than you 
are!" 

When are we going to get 
wise to the rumor-monger? 
When are we going to get wise 
to the man who unconsciously 
sacrifices America for the sake 
of building up his own falter¬ 
ing ego? When are we going 
to get wise to ourselves? 

— (Writers War Board.) 


Miss Estelle Tyler, the youthful 
Red Cross recreation worker who 
made such a fine record overseas 
and here, leaving us to enter the 
state of matrimony. 

* * * 

A little hurried packing on the 
part of Captain Paul W. Burney, 
Capt. John A. Merrill, and Capt. 
Robert A. Kennedy in preparation 
for a move to other parts. 

* * * 

In reverse, Major Harold L. 
Stewart putting his household 
goods back on the old shelf and 
preparing to stay put for a while. 
* * * 

A letter from Lieut. George E. 
Morey, from down New Zealand 
way, asking to be remembered to 
his old cronies hereabouts. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Dorothy Rae receiv¬ 
ing official notice to be “alert” as 
though she were not otherwise at 
all times. 

* * * 

Too many hats on in too many 
offices of the Administration 
Building. There was once an army 
custom of - removing the hat—but 
that was long ago and far away. 

Congratulations 

To Colonel and Mrs. Robert C. 
Aloe on the birth of a second daugh¬ 
ter, Judy, on May 26, 1944 at St. 
John’s Hospital, Leavenworth, Kan¬ 
sas. The young lady is the grand 
daughter of Brigadier General and 
Mrs. Frank W. Weed. 

The Stork Was Here 

To Private and Mrs. Kenneth 
Bonham, a baby boy, Michael Ken¬ 
neth, bom May 23rd, weight eight 
pounds four ounces. 

To Technician Fifth Grade and 
Mrs. William Schmidt, a baby boy, 
Gary Michael, born May 24th, weight 
eight pounds four ounces. 

To Lieutenant Colonel and Mrs. 
Richard Moorman, a baby girl, San¬ 
dra Elizabeth, bom May 25th, weight 
six pounds seven ounces. 

To Corporal and Mrs. Howard 
Creighton, a baby girl, Maria Elena, 
born May 26th, weight nine pounds 
three ounces. 

To Warrant Officer and Mrs. Louis 
Epstein, a baby girl, Claudia Marie, 
born 29th of May, weight six pounds 
one ounce. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, June 4, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Daily mass, 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Wednesday at 7:30 p.m. 


Personal Affairs 

A Personal Affairs Officer (Lt. 
Col. (Chap) Thomas L. MceKnna) 
has been appointed for this com¬ 
mand to provide information, ad¬ 
vice and assistance on personal 
matters to Army personnel and 
their dependents, discharged mil¬ 
itary personnel and their depend¬ 
ents and the families of deceased 
members of the Army. It is not 
the purpose of the Personal Af¬ 
fairs Officer to assume adminis¬ 
trative functions of other Army, 
Government or civilian agencies. 
He will be concerned solely with 
dispensing information aimed at a 
solution, through proper channels, 
of problems pertaining to emer¬ 
gency financial aid, allowances, 
arrears in pay, war bonds, gratu¬ 
ity pay, insurance, pensions, legal 
assistance, employment, vocation¬ 
al rehabilitation, hospitalization, 
housing facilities and personal ef¬ 
fects. The office of the Personal 
Affairs Officer is located in Room 
209, Second Floor, Administration 
Bldg. (Bldg. No. 1016), L.G.H., 
Phone 3070._ 

Newspaper Guild 
Offers Awards to GIs 

New York (CNS)—The New 
York Newspaper Guild will award 
a special scroll to the best “all- 
around newspaper” published by 
the armed services in a special 
contest closing June 3, the Guild 
has announced. 

Eligible to participate in the 
contest are newspapers in all 
branches of the armed, services. 
Citations will be made to the best 
photo-offset, mimeographed and 
printed newspapers, with the spe¬ 
cial scroll going to the top win¬ 
ner. 

Editors should submit four is¬ 
sues of their papers to the New 
York Newspaper Guild, 40 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



FRANCIS E. GROMAN 
Pvt., Med. Dept. 


From the State of Connecticut 
comes Private Francis E. Groman, 
a soldier who traded his civilian 
status for that of the Army only 
to resume his civilian trade of 
barbering as a soldier. 

Born in Chester, Connecticut on 
the 29th day of May, 1920, Pvt. 
Gorman remained within the 
boundaries of his native state prior 
to his induction into the service. 
He was a student at Chester High 
School where he took a general 
course and graduated in 1938. 

It was then ‘Our Buck’ decided 
to follow in his father’s footsteps 
and attended Vaughn’s Barber 
College, where he completed the 
prescribed course and then as¬ 
sisted his father—remaining at 
this job for a year. —Deciding to 
make a change of jobs, just for 
variety Pvt. Gorman secured a job 
as welder at a brass and iron fac¬ 
tory and returned to his former 
work after a year.—Still discon-: 
tent with his situation he again 
left the barber shop to work as an 
orderly at the Middlesex Hospital 
—then as a shipping clerk at a 
lamp shade factory—and finally 
returned to his trade, happy with 
his experiences at the other jobs, 
but quite certain at last that he 
was destined to continue as a bar¬ 
ber. 

He was inducted into the army 
at Fort Devens, Massachusetts on 
the 8th day of January, 1943 and 
from here he was sent to Camp 
Barkeley, Texas for his basic train¬ 
ing. Subsequent transfer to Camp 
White, Oregon resulted in an as¬ 
signment to a medical hospital 
unit and after several months of 
serving one place and another, he 
finally arrived at Letterman, 
where he is now resuming his old 
trade of barbering on the various 
wards. 


“LAND DOWN UNDER" 

(Continued from Page 1) 

could be moved. It was moved, with 
vigor and dispatch, to a fine piece 
of government land opposite Letter- 
man Hospital, and for a good measure 
a basement-gymnasium was built 
That’s the nub and genesis of the 
Presidio Y as it stands today. 

In this war period the building— 
augmented by a rear wing housing 
game rooms and a modern swimming 
pool—serves not only the Presidio 
proper but Letterman Hospital and 
all the Harbor defenses, which in 
the vital San Francisco area are in¬ 
deed far-flung. The professional 
staff, although expanded from one 
secretary to four, still spends its days 
and many a night-time hour striving 
even sketchily to “cover” the sub¬ 
stantial area assigned it. To be the 
only Y-M.C.A. operating in and from 
a building oh a military reservation 
in the West is an honor, likewise 
a responsibility that takes a lot of 
living up to. Building facilities 
tolerably adequate prior to the 
emergency are now often and acutely 
overtaxed, hence the necssity of 


YMCA 100 YEARS OLD 

(Continued from page three) 

concentrated on the weather. 

Member of the British Com¬ 
monwealth of Nations, the Com¬ 
monwealth of Australia has dom¬ 
inion status, with the Governor 
General the only representative 
of the crown, is self-governing and 
has its own colonies. 

reaching more and more to men at 
outlying points with entertainment 
and “extension” services. A literal 
army of volunteers recruited both 
from within and outside the reser¬ 
vation—an army of enormous loyalty 
and never-flagging conscientious¬ 
ness—is the boon which sometimes 
makes the secretaries hope they’re 
keeping halfway up with need, and 
buoys them no end. 

The Presidio Y.M.C.A. as other 
branches the world over will cele¬ 
brate the anniversary with special 
exercises during this time. Plans 
have been formulated for a more 
extensive program of activities dur¬ 
ing the ensuing years to meet the 
greater war demands upon its 
services. 



RABID ROOTER 

Not nearly as fierce as he looks is Wiley Parker—the Num¬ 
ber One Fan of our baseball followers. To the left is Oscar 
Howard, of the PX, and alongside the bottle is PFC, Tuffiel 
F. Tibbedeaux—regular rooters. 

—Photo by Barney Vogel. 


ON THE SPOT 



LAWRENCE L. JONES 
Private, Infantry, Unasgd. 

From the “Windy City’’ of Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois comes Private Law¬ 
rence L. Jones, most recently re¬ 
turned from the South Pacific 
area and selected as feature ‘On 
The Spot’ this week. 

Born in Lerna, Illinois on the 
24 July 1924, Pvt. Jones took the 
prescribed high school course at 
King High, in the town of his birth 

Then he was inducted into the 
Army on March 23rd of 1943. He 
was first sent to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri where he was giv¬ 
en his basic training and then was 
assigned to an Infantry unit—as 
part of a machine gun crew. For 
six months Pvt. Jones remained at 
chis camp—getting in shape to 
handle the situation in the South 
Pacific. Training completed—his 
outfit was sent overseas where a 
stopover in New Caledonia for two 
weeks was the start of the south 
sea islands jaunt. Next was Guad¬ 
alcanal—and then subsequent em¬ 
barkation — destination — Bou¬ 
gainville. It was here, on the first 
day of his arrival, that the pangs 
of war were felt when the enemy 
rained bombs around but caused 
little damage. The Marines had 
landed several days before and had 
established a beach-head for the 
troop landings. 

However, fighting was still in 
progress but subsided after a few 
days—still holding their positions 
—hoping to starve the Japs out. 
For the next five months, Pvt. 
Jones tells us, fighting was rather 
slow, whep suddenly they tried in 
earnest to break through the 
blockade but without success. It 
was at this time that Pvt. Jones 
was evacuated and hospitalized for 
a recurrence of an old ailment and 
now he is a patient on ward F-l, 
here at Letterman. 
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MOST LETTERMAN DEPARTMENTS 
ACQUAINTED WITH LT. GARTENHOUSE 



KARL A. GERTENHOUSE, MAC., 
Special Services Officer 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended to the 
following men who have joined the 
detachment during the week: Tech¬ 
nician third grade Walter J. Gardi¬ 
ner; Privates Leo M. Talkovsky, 
Virgil W. Hopkins and Roy E. 
Thomas. 

* * * 

The following members of the 
detachment received furloughs dur¬ 
ing the past week: S/Sgt. Harold 
E. McComb; T/4th Gr. Henry W. 
Kramer, Richard D. Dills—21 days; 
S/Sgt. Earle E. Libby and T/4th 
Gr. William A. Young—19 days; 
T/4th Gr. Ernest Punaro and Pvt. 
Robert D. Wood—17 days; Sgt. 
Freddie Brieno, T/4th Gr. Joseph E. 
Turnham and T/5th Gr. Charles W. 
Wikoff—16 days; T/4th Gr. Harold 
E. Ebel, T/4th Gr. Zeryl Dryden, 
T/5th Gr. Donald A. McNaughton 
and Gregory C. Browne—15 days; 
Pvt. Salvatore Russo—10 days; Pvt. 
Ralph I. Goodell—7 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Jesse C. Allen having a hard 
time trying to open pop bottles with 
his bare hands. 

Sgt. Caesar J. Michelotti learning 
how to cut meat G. I. fashion and 
weighing it with out the use of his 
thumbs. 

Sgt. Philip Passarelli back from 
New Jersey after spending fifteen 
days in what he calls “God’s Coun¬ 
try.” 

Sgt. John Y. and Wilbur James 
assuring everyone that there is no 
family relationship between the two. 

Sgt. August J. Piette—‘Gus the 
barber’ defending his title of ‘hard¬ 
est man on the post to find’ against 
Sgt. Paul Hecht and winning easily. 

Sgt. Harry Thomas running a close 
second to S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein 
as a smoker and collector of pipes— 
good and bad. 

With continued good luck the 
Pest Exchange Bowling team will 
finish in first money in their league 
and will be ready to tackle the 
LGH Sad Sacks in any handicapper. 

T/Sgt. William C. Muhic and 
William I. Murphy with two of the 
best victory gardens on the post. 

Pvt. Thomas ‘Yonder” Baxter re¬ 
assigned to the garage for duty and 
complaining that he did a lot of 
walking for nothing. 


While most of us poor mortals 
struggle along trying to get every¬ 
thing done o nthe regulation twenty- 
four-hour-day Lieutenant Karl 
Arthur Gartenhouse, by some spe¬ 
cial legerdemain must have man¬ 
aged to wangle a thirty-six-hour- 
day to handle all jobs he is doing. 
The various titles under which the 
Lieutenant functions are Assistant 
Reconditioning Officer, Plans and 
Training Officer for the recondition¬ 
ing program, temporary Special 
Service Officer , Library Officer, 
and custodian of library and recrea¬ 
tion fund. Apparently it agrees with 
him, for although he came to Let- 
terman hospital in February of 1944 
with only one assignment, he has 
gradually taken on the additional 
ones, with no sign of wear or tear. 

We discovered that a variety of 
occupations has been the customary 
thing for Lieut. Gertenhouse since 
his arrival in the armed forces. 
Coming into the army in November 
of 1941, he has served with the 124th 
Bombardment squadron, on sub¬ 
marine patrol, as medical, surgical 
and laboratory technician, gradu¬ 
ated from the school of Medicine at 
Randolph Field as assistant to the 


flight surgeon, been a Plans and 
Training Officer and a platoon com¬ 
mander. 

The only thing that seems to occur 
to the Lieutenant with any regularity 
is the happening of important events 
in November. It was during Novem¬ 
ber that he accepted Uncle Sam’s 
invitation to join the forces, 
November also was the date of his 
marriage, and next November he ex¬ 
pects to become a father. 

Lieut. Gertenhouse had his basic 
training at Camp Grant, Illinois, 
from there he went to Fort Leaven¬ 
worth. After graduating from Of¬ 
ficers’ Candidate School in August 
of ’43, he was again assigned to Camp 
Grant as a company instructor, and 
then as platoon commander, where 
he remained until his assignment to 
Letterman. His work here enables 
him to see the actual progress made 
by the patients, for his part in the 
rehabilitation program covers not 
only the physical therapy section, 
but carries on to the final stages 
where the patients are doing stren¬ 
uous drill and exercising preparatory 
to going back to active duty. 

To sum it all up the Lieutenent 
is a busy man. 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
I SCHOOLS 

Pvt. Lawrence F. Rempel, clerk at 
School supply, was admitted to the 
hospital early this week. He will 
undergo an operation for varicose 
veins and we hope his return to duty 
will be soon. 

Among the enlisted men returning 
from detached service this week 
were Cpl. Edwin F. Lanceit and Pvt. 
Robert F. Stoming. Both men re¬ 
ported having a good time. 

Pvt. William L. Henderson, former 
clerk at School headquarters and 
now stationed at the San Francisco 
Port of Embarkation, Fort Mason, 
California, was here over the week 
end displaying a new pair of shiny 
T/5 stripes!! Henderson states that 
he likes it very much. 

Pvt. Hugh G. Dorminy, clerk at 
School headquarters, has been no¬ 
ticed recently exceedingly happy and 
constantly humming that old song 
“Jeanie with the Light Brown Hair.” 
There’s no need for explaining, 
Hugh, we know all about her. 

It was reported last week that 
T/4th Gr. Alfred Rozadilla, Jr. won 
two games of horse shoes from S/Sgt. 
Harris L. Hitt, “BUT’ failed to re¬ 
port the first game which S/Sgt. 
Hitt won by a very large score from 
T/4 Rozadilla. Justice has been 
done. 

T/5th Gr. John R. Eckenroad, en¬ 
listed instructor of the Laboratory 
school, left this week on a furlough 
to Damascus, Ohio, where he expects 
to spend a few days of rest and 
leisure with his friends and relatives. 

T/4th Gr. Bruce E. Sloan, NCO in 
charge of the Art department, states 
that his month-old baby, Alan Jef¬ 
frey, is doing very nicely and has 
gained over two pounds. Proud 
father. 

T/4th Gr. Donald M. Fading was 
seen all excited this week making 
hurried preparations for the mar¬ 
riage of his daughter. 

Pvt. Frank R. Mangone, clerk at 
the School supply, is still very un¬ 
happy because he cannot find an 
apartment to live in with his family. 
Anyone knowing the whereabouts of 
one please contact him—it surely 
will be appreciated! 
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LT. ANN DALOISIO HAD SET OF 
NOVEL EXPERIENCES AT FRONT 


Know Your Allies 

POLANID— 

In Jamuary, 1943, the Polish 
armed fforces fighting with the 
United Nations ranked fifth in 
number. They have an army in 
Russia. 

There are thousands of Polish 
airmen in Britain alone—the sec¬ 
ond top scoring squadron of the 
Fighter Command is Polish. 

Her destroyers and submarines 
and Merchant vessels are render¬ 
ing valuable service to the United 
Nations. 

Resistance in Poland is well- 
organized—keeping up a continu¬ 
ous guerilla warfare, maintaining 
a secret press. 

UNITED KINGDOM— 

She has been fighting all over 
the world. She has liberated Abys¬ 
sinia and occupied strategic terri¬ 
tory in East Africa, Syria, Iraq, 
Iceland and Madagascar. With her 
Allies, she erased the Axis from 
North Africa. 

A third of the British troops 
who fought in Greece were from 
the United Kingdom. In Crete, the 
number was nearly one-half; in 
Lybia and Eritrea, it was over 
half. 

The Bomber Command of the 
R.A.F. has continually hammered 
at all key points in Axis-controlled 
Europe and Germany with serious 
effect on Axis production. 

The British Navy, together with 
the R.A.F., has sunk over 6,000,000 
tons of German and Italian mer¬ 
chant shipping besides inflicing 
severe punishment on the enemy's 
naval forces. It has escorted over 
20,000 convoys; of all the ships in 
these convoys, one in every 200 
has failed to reach port. 
YUGOSLAVIA— 

Dismembered and disunited un¬ 
der enemy occupation, she con¬ 
tinues her resistance. Her persis¬ 
tent fighting in forest areas and 
elsewhere is pinning down dozens 
of enemy divisions. Her guerilla 
fighters harass German and Ital¬ 
ian troops in Yugoslavia, interrupt 
communications, and blow up mili¬ 
tary establishments. 

Her merchant marine serves the 
United Nations. She has an army 
contingent in the Middle East, and 
her airmen are in training in 
South Africa and the United 
States. 

NEW ZEALAND— 

Her troops have fought valiant¬ 
ly in Greece, Crete, Libya and Tu¬ 
nisia. Her vessels fight side by side 
with American warships in the 
Pacific. 1 


Just when we were beginning to 
believe that we had heard about 
experiences of our service men and 
women in every possible geographical 
location, along comes Lieutenant Ann 
Ruth Daloisio with a brand new set 
of Persian adventures. 

She went overseas in September 
of 1942, landed first in Cairo, just 
in time for that city to be bombed. 
Rommel was expected to be coming 
into Cairo at any time, so the 
nurses moved to Eritrea, East Africa, 
and set up their own hospital there. 
From that point on, Lieut. Daloisios’ 
travels read like a copy of the 
Arabian Nights. 

Her next post was Tela Viv in 
Palestine. The city was a little 
paradise, she reports, and was used 
as a rest cure for the men on leave 
from desert combat. Green trees and 
orange groves surrounded the hospi¬ 
tal and both the nurses and the 
patients enjoyed the place. Basra, 
just off the Persian gulf was her 
next stop. Basra was hot, but there 
were breezes from the ocean. It was 
a small post with a five hundred 
bed hospital, staffed by about fifty 
nurses. By this time our Lieutenant 
had learned enough Persian and 
Arabic to go to a restaurant and be 
sure that it was food that she was 
ordering. -The Persians were fond 
of the nurses, and entertained them 
in their homes. We asked just what 


Brooklyn (CNS)—Ernest Hem¬ 
ingway, a Brooklyn waiter and 
not the well known literary man, 
bade a farewell to arms in Kings 
County Court when he was sen¬ 
tenced to seven years in the coop 
for carrying a revolver. “I’m 
tolling the bell for you, Mr. 
Hemingway,” remarked the judge 
facetiously. 


Chicago (CNS)—Ingrid Olson, 
blonde and beautiful, was offered 
a job as model by the operator 
of a magazine shop. When she 
discovered that the man wanted 
her to pose unclad she knocked 
him down, handcuffed him and 
hauled him into the station house. 
Ingrid is a policewoman and has 
had judo training. 


Des Moines (CNS)—Miss Jessie 
M. Parker, state superintendent 
of Public Instruction, has asked 
teachers to quit singing “The 
Beer Barrel Polka” at school 
assemblies. “It isn’t exactly the 
proper song for children,” she 
said. 


a. regular family dinner in Persia 
read like in menu form. Lots of 
curries, Lieutenant Daloisio told us, 
which she learned to like very much. 
The meat was always brought to the 
table all carved, and there were 
vegetables and fruits, and plenty of 
wine with every meal. One of the 
variations in food which interested 
us was furnished by the skill and 
igamination of the soldiers. They 
returned from hunting excursions 
with wild boar and gazelle. The 
imagination entered into the picture 
when the left-over gazelle meat was 
converted into something which they 
fondly called “Gazelle-bergers” and 
which Lieut. Daloisio assures us were 
delicious. 

Another stop was in Sultanabad 
up in the Persian mountains, where 
three platoons of nurses set up a 
field hospital, and the patients were 
all shipped in by rail. This was the 
last stop for the Lieutenant before 
flying back to New York, and fol¬ 
lowing up her orders to report to 
Letterman General Hospital. 

Ann Ruth Daloisio comes from 
Bridgeport, Pennsylvania, and took 
her R. N. at Montgomery Hospital, 
in Norristown of that state. She is 
one of three of her family in the 
service, with two brothers, Joseph 
and Ralph, in the Army Air Corps, 
but so far the armies magic carpet 
has carried her over more strange 
territory than either of her brothers. 


Phoenix, Ariz. (CNS)—Harry 
Schultz and his brother, Tom, 
thought they heard a burglar 
prowling around in the cellar. 
They descended the stairs, peered 
around in the darkness. Suddenly 
Harry heard a noise, grabbed a 
creeping figure. “I got him, Tom,” 
he hollered, whacking the figure 
over the head. “The hell you say,” 
moaned brother Tom. “That’s 

m o ” 


St. Louis (CNS)—Bishop John 
C. Brookfield of St. John’s Meth¬ 
odist church is looking for a 
stranger who has deposited $1,000 
bills in the collection plate on two 
consecutive Sundays. “It’s an epi¬ 
demic,” he said, “we’d be glad to 
see continue.” 


Salt Lake City (CNS)—Despite 
their contention that their actions 
were “far from immoral,” 15 Salt 
Lake City men were convicted 
recently by a district judge for 
practicing plural marriage by liv¬ 
ing with 55 women not their legal 
wives. 


News From Home 


WARMIN' 



By SCT FRANK DEBLOIS 


Everyone knows what the gov¬ 
ernor of North Carolina said to 
the governor of South Carolina at 
the Chapel Hill Marching and 
Chowder Society’s big barn dance 
and oyster fry in ’98, but few, in¬ 
deed, were those lucky individ¬ 
uals who enjoyed the rare privi¬ 
lege of eavesdropping upon an 
erudite discussion between those 
two sophisticated patrons d’art, 
Mickey Walker and Two - Ton 
Gaiento, at the opening of Walk¬ 
er’s one man art exhibition in old 
Manhattan last winter. 

This brief but brilliant chat 
provided the piece de resistance 
to the entire exhibition which 
otherwise consisted of several 
dozen oils and water colors de¬ 
signed by Walker and a half a 
hundred dry martinis consumed 
with regularity by the resin-in¬ 
fested citizens who patronized the 
affair. 

“Whatcha got in your mitt, 
Mickey?” Two-Ton is reputed to 
have inquired of the dog-faced 
Picasso. 

“That’s my palette,” replied the 
Goya of Gallagher’s gym. 

“No kiddin’?” said Tony, as¬ 
tounded. “I always t’ought your 
palette was in your troat.” 


Also from Hawaii comes one of 
the grimmest little tales we have 
heard in years. Submitted with¬ 
out comment, other than that we 
don’t believe it either, it goes like 
this: 

It seems that a WAC softball 
team steamed into Ft. Shatter, 
trimmed a team of male GIs, 8 to 
7, in a seven-inning game, and 
then short-sheeted every bed in 
the barracks the soldiers had gen¬ 
erously turned over to them foi 
showering and powdering pur¬ 
poses. 


Big League Draft Box Score 

The St. Louis Cardinals, who 
are making a. one horse race of 
the National League Derby, may 
be slowed down to a dog trot by 
the U. S. Armed Forces. Awaiting 
induction into various branches 
of the services are Stan Musial, 
NL batting champ last year; Dan¬ 
ny Litwhiler, slugging gardener; 
Pitchers Harry Gumbert and 
George Munger and Outfielder 
Debs Garms. In addition, Catcher 
Walker Cooper and Shortstop 
Slats Marion have been classified 
limited service. . . . Early Winn, 
Washington pitcher; Mel Almada, 
former Dodger, and Hal Wagner, 
of the Athletics, have been called 
by the Navy. . . . Rejected were 
Tom O’Brien, Pittsburgh; Johnny 
Hopp,-Cardinals, and A1 Gerhau- 
ser, Phils. 
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Sad Sacks Win 3— 

Climb Up To The 
Second Spot Again 

The Letterman Sad Sacks are 
gradually but surely proving their 
worth in the fast “900” league at 
Broadway. After being in a tie for 
3rd last week the Sacks came to j 
life to take the complete series of 
three games from Jim Toomeys 
“Nob Hill Club.” Heretofore very 
little has been mentioned of the 
quality of the opposing team but 
Tuesday, the Sacks bowled not only 
a good team but it might be said 
that Jim Toomey, anchor man for 
“Nob Hill Club," is one of the very 
few men who have ever beaten the 
National and World Champion 
bowler, Ned Day. It is rumored that 
Jim had his cap set for Cpl. Lee 
Jouglard, anchor man for Letterman, 
and edged him out by a margain of 2 
pins for the 3 games. 

Toomey was high for Nob Hill 
with a 575 series while Cpl. Jouglard 
was in top spot for Letterman with a 
573. Sgt. Kuntz proved that he was 
on the ball by cracking out second 
with a 563, he was handicapped by 
a badly bruised thumb which gave 
him no little trouble. 

Running a very close 3rd and 4th 
for the Sacs was the ever consistent 
Cpl. Marano with 551 and old “Fire¬ 
ball” Sgt. Wilcox with 550. Cpl. 
Marano is rapidly establishing him¬ 
self as one of the steadiest and best 
natured bowlers in the league and 
Sgt. Wilcox who had been having a 
little trouble lately, was “on the 
ball” again. Wilcox is capable of 
some good bowling when he’s ‘hot.’ 

Pvt. Christian was a little off his 
regular form last Tuesday but never¬ 
theless managed to eke out a 500 
series. Christian who is always in 
there with a good 500 series had his 
off night; but that happens occasion¬ 
ally to everyone. 

Leading the league now is Cpl. 
Jouglard with a 198 average, followed 
by Wally Koetz with 194 and Jim 
Toomey with 193. 

The Sacs won their first and second 
games by narrow margins of 26 and 
23 pins respectively but their last 
game was a very decisive victory 
which was taken by 94 pins. I 
think after the first two games the 
Nob Hiller’s lost most of their fight¬ 
ing spirit. This triple victory puts 
Letterman all by themselves in 2nd 
place, only 3 games out of first which 


irinfe 
line 


Q. Although my wife receives 
in allotment from my Army pay 
each month she is not dependent 
on me, having other sources of \ 
ncome. In the event of my death . 
will she be eligible for a widow's j 
pension? 

A. Yes, a widow does not have 
to prove need. Payments to them 
are automatic by the Veterans 
Administration and in case of the 
death of their servicemen hus¬ 
bands, they will receive widows’ 
pensions even though they may 
have other income. 

Q. My wife gave birth to c, 
blue-eyed baby boy the 13th of 
last month. Am I entitled to re-. 
ceive $30 for the baby for the en-1 


tire month or do I just get a part 
of the $30 in the form of an allot¬ 
ment? 

A. Your new son will be happy 
to know that he gets the full $30. 
No matter what date in the 
month a child is born on it gets 
the full pavment for the entire 
month. All the parents have to do 
is file a copy of the birth certifi- 
cate with the ODB to start the 
payments rolling in. 


Chamber Head 

Lists Plan for 
Reconversions 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

A ten-point reconversion pro¬ 
gram providing a gradual return 
to peace-time economy in the 
United States and cautious elim- 
1 ination of rationing and similar 
war-time controls has been advo¬ 
cated by Eric A. Johnston, presi¬ 
dent of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The program is expected to 
provide an impetus to the return 
of ex-servicemen to jobs in the 
post-war setup. 

Testifying before a special 
■ House Committee on Post-War * 
Planning, Mr. Johnston said that 
unnecessary controls should be 
abandoned but that until raw 
materials and finished products 
approximate demand “it will be 
desirable to maintain priorities, 
allocations, rationing and price 
, ceilings.” 

According to a report by the 
• United Press of the committee 
'hearing, Mr. Johnston advocated 
enactment of legislation to facili¬ 
tate reconversion, declaring that 
1 executive agencies with new 
laws could deal with many prob- 
. lems but that “this would be con¬ 
trary to traditional practices and 
more in keeping with the totali¬ 
tarian policies we are fighting.” 

Such legislation, he said, is 
needed for a prompt and equit¬ 
able settlement of war contracts 
and the disposal of surplus war 
plants and supplies. 


Q. My wife receives a Class X 
allotment from me every month. 
I'm going overseas now and won¬ 
der what will happen to her if 
my ship goes down and I y m re¬ 
ported missing in action. Will she 
S fijl r** f 'eivt> the allotment ? 

A Yes. The Secretary of War 
has the authority to authorize the 
payment of an allotment from 
the pav of a soldier who is re¬ 
ported missing. missing in action, 
beleaguered, besieged, captured 
or interned whenever these pay¬ 
ments are considered essential for 
the protection of the soldier’s de¬ 
pendents. 


Other points in his program 
: included: 

Congress should encourage a 
, return of state and local govern¬ 
ment to the financing of their 
, own public works since “it costs 
1 more to finance local improve¬ 
ments through the Federal gov¬ 
ernment than it does through local 
agencies.” 

Federal and state funds should 
be correlated with private capital 
in construction of public im¬ 
provements to insure maximum k - 
stability within the construction 
, industry. 

Two million employers can 
promote post-war employment 
through adequate surveys in 
their communities and the crea¬ 
tion of new jobs. 


they hope to overtake in the next 

few weeks. 

Results of the night’s games were: 

LETTERMAN— 

Kuntz .- 191 180 192 ~ 563 

Christian-154 198 148 500 

Wilcox _ 191 158 191- 550 

Marano_ 182 188 181- 551 

Jouglard _ 213 191 169 - 573 


Total . 931 918 898-2737 

NOB HILL CLUB— 

Leitz _ 189 152 156— 497 

Scan land_175 206 165- 546 

Gaynor _ 168 177 136- 481 

Arras_ 155 152 158- 465 

Toomey- 209 198 186— 575 


Total 


905 895 804—2604 


What Do You Do 
In the Infantry? 

Italy (CNS)— Cpl. Andrew Su- 
makis, of New York, is an infan¬ 
tryman here. His brother, S/Sgt. 
Constantine Sumakis, flies around 
in a Liberator. When the two de¬ 
cided to get together for the first 
time in a year it was poor old 
Andrew who had to hike 200 miles 
across Italy to visit his brother. 
They chatted an hour and then 
Andrew hiked back. 
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WHEELS FOR A HEAVY BASKET 


The Gray Ladies no longer tote the familiar baskets filled 
with creature comforts for the patients. It is a lot easier 
to push. Mrs. Marion Anker, Gray Lady gives Private Gene 
Coddington a package of cigarettes on Ward D-l. 


Bay Meadows Track 
Makes Generous 
Donation to LGH 

In keeping with the slogan “A 
Million More in ’44,” the California 
Jockey Club, operating the Bay 
Meadows race track under the di¬ 
rection of Mr. William P. Kyne, 
has pledged an additional million 
dollars for War Relief during the 
current racing season. Last year 
the first million was donated to 
army and navy activities and the 
new goal is within sight. 

On Saturday morning last Let- 
terman General Hospital was en¬ 
rolled among the beneficiaries of 
Bay Meadows generosity when Mr. 
Kyne handed the Senior Chaplain 
of the hospital a check for Fifty 
Thousand Dollars to be expended 
for the benefit of the patients un¬ 
der the directions of the command¬ 
ing general. 

An occasion of that kind is us¬ 
ually celebrated with some kind 
of formal ceremony. There is the 
inevitable photographer, a report¬ 
er or two, and some one to make 
an address lauding the donor. Then 
there is the speech of acceptance 
and the flare of flash bulbs while 
the cameras click. A good pub¬ 
licity man would never omit any 
of those details. BUT—Mr Kyne, 
or “Bill” to thousands in the Bay 
Area, dispenses with the frills. 

The Chaplain, who was accom¬ 
panied by the Public Relations 
Officer, Lieut. E. E. Reese went 
to Bay Meadows on invitation of 
Mr. Kyne. The Letterman repre¬ 
sentatives were met on arrival at 
the club house and escorted to the 
private office of the director. 
There was a brief exchange of 


greetings and the $50,000.00 check 
was handed to the chaplain. 

The donation is deeply appre¬ 
ciated by the commanding general 
and the staff of the hospital as 
well as the patients who will be 


the beneficiaries. 

The commanding general has 
under consideration a project for 
the disbursement of this generous 
gift in keeping with the instruc¬ 
tions of the donors. 


Nine Cadet Nurses 
Due To Report for 
Duty This Week 

For a long time we have been 
awaiting the arrival of the first 
group of the United States Cadet 
Nurse Corps for duty at this hos¬ 
pital and it begins to appear as 
though our wait was not in vain. 

According to advices received 
during the past week eight of the 
cadets have been assigned to Let¬ 
terman and will report on une 
15th. Three Colleges of Nursing 
are represented in the group and 
the young ladies are native daugh¬ 
ters with one exception. Four 
cadets from Mary’s Help College 
are: Mary Margaret Kenny. Og¬ 
den, Utah Tamara Yagotin, Lodi, 
Calif.; Agnes Adele Boorman Lo- 
mita Park, Calif.; and Frances 
Josephine Giammona, Walnut 
Creek, Calif. From San Joaquin 
General Hospital School of Nurs¬ 
ing are Alice Cole Knapp, Chow- 
chilla, Calif.; Jessie Henrietta Fer- 
tado, Oakley Calif.; and June 
Graham, Stockton, Calif. From the 
Santa Clara County Hospital 
School of Nursing are Lavon Max¬ 
ine Hurst, Ceres, Calif., and Nor¬ 
ma Mary Louise Trebino, Hollister, 
Calif. 

A recent Executive Order of the 
President fixes the compensation 
of cadet nurses at $60 per month 
with maintenance and uniforms 
and they will be carried on a civil 
service status while serving in the 
Cadet Corps. 

1st Lieut. Shirley R. Timewell 
has been designated as Director of 
Cadets and will be assisted by 2nd 
Lieut. Lorraine E. McKenna. Both 
have completed arrangements for 
the reception of the new cadets 
and their training will be resumed 
without delay. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL AND ENLISTED SECTION BUSY! 


In the course of any normal week 
during times of peace at Letterman 
Hospital all administrative offices 
are usually busy enough to keep all 
personnel occupied for a full eight 
hour day. With the increase of war 
casualties from the battle fronts the 
additional amount of work involved 
has found most offices ‘snowed un¬ 
der’ in an effort to keep up; and 
many offices supposedly operating 
on an eight hour schedule can be 
found open for business until all 
hours of the night. 

Two such offices at the hospital 
are the Civilian Personnel and the 
Enlisted Personnel; and the young 
ladies employed in these offices— 
all civilians—who are responsible 
for the successful completion of the 
work there merit recognition for 
their efforts. 

In charge of Enlisted Section 
which consists of assisting in dis¬ 
charging the responsibilities of the 
Personnel Officer in connection with 
providing information and render¬ 
ing assistance to enlisted men and 
their dependents is Mrs. Mary Belle 
Cameron. The maintenance of the 
payroll schedule also falls to her 
lot. 

From Oklahoma, she received 
elementary schooling in Oklahoma 
City and after graduation attended 
Barnes College at Denver, Colorado 
for two years. A secretarial posi¬ 
tion with the Midwest Refining Com¬ 
pany was her first employment and 
there she remained for several years 
before coming to Letterman. This 
was in February, 1941. 

Ocean swimming is her favorite 
recreation though she does enjoy 
fishing and boating almost as much; 



Mrs. Dorothea Mayer 


and as a hobby she collects records 
and boasts better than average 
libraries of both these. 

A monthly ritual with Mrs. Cam¬ 
eron is to think up new answers 
for the inevitable end-of-tlie-month 
query, “why was I red-lined?” 

Mrs. Dorothea Mayer, another 
member of the Enlisted Section is 
one of Letterman’s most loyal and 
efficient workers. Her duties for 
the past three years have included 
the very exacting task of helping 
to maintain the service records for 
all duty personnel. Since this record 
is the only complete record of the 
individual enlisted man’s service, it 
must be absolutely accurate to the 
last detail. And that job Mrs. Mayer 
has executed with near one hundred 
per cent accuracy since she as¬ 
sumed these responsibilities. 

Bom Dorothea Lea, she is a na¬ 
tive San Franciscan and a graduate 
of Lowell High School. An appreci¬ 
ation of colors has lead Mrs. Mayer 



Mrs. Mary Belle Cameron 
In charge Enlisted Section 



Miss Ventura V. Lozano 


into interior decorating and garden¬ 
ing as hobbies. She admits a love 
for good books and has been build¬ 
ing her collection of them regularly. 

Another member of this same 
section is Miss Frances P. Hughes. 
Nearly three years ago she resigned 
her position as playground director 
with the San Francisco Recreation 
Department to do her bit for the 
War effort and applied for employ¬ 
ment at Letterman. She has been 
doing a great deal more than ‘just 
her bit’ in her conscientious and 
efficient handling of enlisted men’s 
pay records. 

Miss Hughes is also a daughter of 
the ‘Golden Gate’ city of California 
and a graduate of College of Notre 
Dame. Time for relaxation finds her 
indulging in her favorite sports of 
swimming, ice skating or bowling, 
with folk dancing heading the list 
of all these. 

One member of the Enlisted Sec¬ 
tion who had been employed by the 





Miss Mary M. Bcnsen 
In charge Civilian Personnel 



Miss Esther G. Grobler 


Army prior to accepting employ¬ 
ment at Letterman is Miss Ventura 
Lozano. A year and a half ago she 
decided to foresake her job at the 
Stockton Ordnance Motor Base and 
since that time has been commuting 
from Oakland to Letterman instead. 
Her job since that time has been 
typing payrolls and making extracts 
of service records in the enlisted 
section. 

Born in Tucson, Arizona she at¬ 
tended the University of California. 
Her major was in Romance Lan¬ 
guages and she speaks French and 
Spanish fluently. 

With the exception of a definite 
weakness for buying new hats which 
she classes as a hobby other ‘legi¬ 
timate’ hobbies are sketching and 
golf. 

Newest addition to the Enlisted 
Section is Miss Loretta Devincenzi, 
who ably assists in the preparation 
of the payrolls. Her mainstay in 
receiving the title of ‘Government 
(Continued on page 3) 



Mrs. Helen G. Lund 
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Miss Frances Hughes 
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MORE ABOUT 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


(Continued from page two) 

Girl’ is due to the fact she slips her 
shoes off while working. 

She has been vacationing at Fort 
Bragg, where, she maintains she 
will do fishing and hopes to lose 
weight. 

Since the influx of civilian per¬ 
sonnel at the hospital replacing 
military personnel has been in ef¬ 
fect, Miss Mary Benson in charge 
of the section has squared her 
shoulders under the added work. 
The vast increase in work includes 
new applications for positions— 
awarding emblems—and handling the 
innumerable reports in addition to 
settling menial differences and 
affairs of the employees. It is this 
additional work which caused the 
long delay in her receiving a 
vacation. 

Bom in San Francisco, Miss 
Bensen attended school here and 
then went to the Star of the Sea 
academy where she majored in 
Latin and History. Her experience 
which qualified her for the position 
she now holds came while working 
for the State of California—inter¬ 
viewing prospective employees which 
she did for five years. She left 
there to work in a large plumbing 
and hardware concern. She came to 
Letterman and the position she now 
holds in August of 1941. 

Favorite pastimes include bowling, 
dancing, bicycling and swimming* 
And during that long sought vaca¬ 
tion which will come in August she 
will include boating—at Lake Tahoe. 

On evenings during the week, 
Miss Bensen sells bonds in a booth 
outside of a theater and since July 
1942 has sold $55,000 worth of War 
Savings Bonds. She is now striving 
for the $100,000 goal. 

Miss Esther J. Grobler, the girl 
who knows all the answers—about 
leave for civilians joined the staff 
in January of 1942 after working for 
local insurance company for six 
months. 

Bom in San Francisco, she took 
an academic course at George Wash¬ 
ington High School—majoring in 
history and art. 

Favorite pastimes of Miss Grobler 
are horseback riding—which comes 
first and above everything else. 
Sunday mornings finds her riding 
the bridle paths of Golden Gate 
Park. She also enjoys swimming 



Front row, left to right: Mrs. Jean Donley; 
Miss Elizabeth Stetson; Miss Dorothy Baum; 
Miss Frances Hatch; Miss Esther Aguado; 
Miss Helen Barnum, Miss Margaret Bass; 
Miss Nancy Cole. 


Back row, left to right: 2nd Lt. Vaughn R. 
Deranian; 2nd Lt. Karl A. Gertenhouse; Ma¬ 
jor Lester J. Sawyer; Captain Arthur C. Jones; 
S/Sgt. Leland R. Goodwin; T/Sgt. Spalding 
Howard; CpI. Gordon L. Lockwood; Sgt. Lewin 
S. Villa; T/5th Gr. Rex E. Lutz. 


and bowling and is making an effort 
to secure a dependency claim for 
her cocker spaniel ‘Duke’ who, as 
she states, manages to eat her out 
of house and home. 

Mrs. Helen B. Lund loaned to the 
Civilian Personnel Office temporarily 
is assigned regularly to the Finance 
Division. 

Bom in Salt Lake City, Utah of 
Swedish parents, Mrs. Lund is 
making her home in the Parkside 
district and at present is having 
some difficulty in cultivating a lawn. 

Asked for some pertinent data 
about herself, Mrs. Lund asserts her 
nephews n the service make more 
interesting conversation. One—a 
Major in the Air Corps has ex¬ 
perienced 11 months in the Pacific 
area and a year in England. He has 
been awarded two Distinguished 
Flying Crosses, an air Medal and 
three Oak Leaf Clusters. Another 
is a Lieutenant in the Field Artil¬ 
lery—one is an Ensign in the Navy 
—one has been reported ‘Missing 


C Ration Now Available 
In Seven Tasty Flavors 

Washington (CNS)—The Army’s 
C Ration has been improved and 
made much more tasty, according 
to a War Department announce¬ 
ment. The new ration has seven 
meat units instead of the former 
three. They are meat and beans, 
meat and vegetable stew, meat 
and spaghetti, ham, eggs and pota¬ 
toes, beef and noodles, meat and 
rice and frankfurters and beans. 

Sobu Now a Gunner 

Harlingen Army Air Field, Tex. 
(CNS)—Sabu, famed “Elephant 
Boy” of the screen, won his gun¬ 
ner’s wings here recently with 
several hundred other students. 
Around the field he is known by 
his real name, PFC Sabu Dasta- 
glr. __ 

in Action’—and yet another is Mess 
Sergeant in the Army Service Forces. 

Since she first joined the LGH 
office staff in January of 1943, she 
has become known for her infectious 
chuckle and has been a continual 
source of merriment to all who 
know her. 


Merchant Seamen Get 
Officer-Type Uniforms 

New York (CNS) — Men in the 
Merchant Marine are going to get 
a new uniform, according to Capt. 
Harry H. Dreany, assistant com¬ 
mandant of the U. S. Maritime 
Service. The new outfit is blue 
and will be the same for winter 
and summer, except for material 
weight, said Capt. Dreany, who 
added that it will resemble offi¬ 
cers’ uniforms except for gold or 
black buttons. 

“A man can work up so quickly 
to an officership that it seemed a 
good idea to make it so he could 
keep the same clothes and just 
change the buttons,” Capt. Dreany 
explained. 


Italian PW Nabs Nazi 
In British Turnip Patch 

England (CNS) — An Italian 
prisoner of war was pitching hay 
in an English farmyard when he 
saw a German flier parachute into 
a turnip bed. Pitchfork in hand, 
the Italian marched his erstwhile 
ally into the custody of the local 
constabulary. 
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EDiTORSAL 

The baseball team which re¬ 
laxes simply because it has a 
lead may soon find the oppos¬ 
ing team hitting the ball all 
over the lot. Today, the United 
Nations have a lead, but the 
game is far from over. If we| 
are to win, all of us must con¬ 
tinue to support our team to 
the fullest extent. Now that 
we have the enemy on the run, 
we must not give him a breath¬ 
ing spell nor time to regroup 
his forces. In wartime, delay 
is fatal. 

Recently Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson returned 
from a tour of the European 
and African Theatres of Oper¬ 
ations. His message to the 
public was full of commend¬ 
ation for our fighting men 
overseas. He expressed great 
satisfaction with their fighting 
ability and high morale. And 
his final words held the deepest 
significance. The Secretary of 
War said: "It would be criminal 
to relax at this critical time. It 
would be our greatest breach 
of national faith if we failed 
to share nationally the inflex¬ 
ible determination of the men 
I have just seen and talked to 
. . . the determination to fight 
this war through in the short¬ 
est possible time by going all- 
out on the battlefields and 
here at home." 

Each of us must take those 
words to heart. Each of us 
must stay in there pitching 
until 'the game is won. But the 
game will not be won until the 
enemy has surrendered un¬ 
conditionally on every front. 


A hearty welcome this week is 
extended to Second Lieutenant 
Marion J. Rice, new addition to 
the Letterman ANC duty roster, 
and recently returned from a tour 
of duty in Iran. 

Joining the Army Nurse Corps 
in June of 1941, Lieutenant Rice 
first went to Fort Ontario, New 
York to spend a very short time 
at basic training and then one 
year at Charleston, S. C., before 
she embarked for overseas duty. 

She ventured on the high seas 
in November of 1942, and the ship 
on which she traveled—left the 
shores of the U.S.A. making a di¬ 
rect, non-stop voyage to India, re¬ 
maining there for a short time— 
and then sailed on to Iran. 

Born in Antwerp, New York, 

I Miss Rice received most of her 
education in Utica, New York, and 
her training as a nurse was re¬ 
ceived at St. Lukes Hospital in 
that vicinity. 

2nd Lieut. Frances Wagner 
writes back to tell of a visit to 
London on her day off. All of the 
Lettermanites in the 83rd are do¬ 
ing well. 

2nd Lieut. Kathleen E. O'Connor 
and her companions with the 34th 
send love as they leave for a sea 




THE 
OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 


voyage. 

1st Lieut. Ann B. Bakalar is 
spending the week end at Carmel 
with a camera—loaded. Of course, 
we mean the camera. 

The cadets are coming, hooray, 
hooray!! 


His forces are still strong. He 
has many reserves warming 
up, ready to be thrown into 
battle. He has millions of 
slave workers still turning out 
tons of supplies for his armies. 
If we let overconfidence seep 
into our system ... if we swal¬ 
low rumors emanating from 
enemy countries ... we will 
fall into a lag that may length¬ 
en the war and cost us high in 
human lives and material re¬ 
sources. 

Each battle won must be a 
spur to greater activity in our 
war plants, our farms, our 
mines, in our training camps, 
in our homes—just as it is to 
the troops on the fighting 


Colonel William D. Herbert 
leaving the territorial limits of the 
City and County of San Francisco 
for the first time in two years— 
and then only at the call of duty. 

New golden leaves on the 
shoulder loop of Major George T. 
Aitken and everyone very happy 
about it. 

One of our attractive dietitians 
buying herself a cute new address 
book with gold edged leaves. Has 
a line for phone numbers and she 
collected a few new ones recently. 

Colonel Charles C. Quigley, for¬ 
mer Adjutant General of the Ninth 
S. C., and now Director of the San 
Francisco Blood Procurement 
Center dropping in for a visit with 
old friends. 

A V-m&il letter from Pfc. Larry 
Paris, one time Commissary clerk, 
and now in the jungles of New 
Guinea sending his greetings to 
the old timers around here. 

A black bearded giant in dusty 
fatigues wandering into the “Fog¬ 
horn” sanctum for a chat with the 
deputy editor. Penetration of the 
disguise revealed Sgt. John Mat- 
tison, currently a commando at 
Crissy. 

Just a word to say “Ginny 1 
Simms will be at the hospital on 
Sunday—and more than welcome. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, June 11, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


Wacs Praised for Aid 
Tc Men Hurt in Blast 

Camp Jackson, S. C. (CNS)— 
The WAC detachment of Camp 
Jackson, which recently aided 22 
soldiers injured here in a bazooka 
explosion, has won the commenda¬ 
tion of this camp’s chief surgical 
officer, Lt. Col. W. T. Barron. 

Wacs aided the injured soldiers 
by giving blood donations cred¬ 
ited by Col. Barron with saving 
many lives. 

“The generosity of WAC person¬ 
nel, both in the emergency and 
operating rooms and in the wards 
occupied by the injured assisted 
materially toward the efficacy of 
the care rendered these men,” 
Col. Barron said. 


PERSONAL AFFAIRS 

To provide information, advice 
and assistance on personnel matters 
to Army personnel and their de¬ 
pendents, discharged military per¬ 
sonnel and their dependents and the 
families of deceased members of the 
Army, Chaplain (Lieutenant Colo¬ 
nel) Thomas L. McKenna has been 
appointed Personnel Affairs Officer 
at Letterman. 

The purpose of the Personal Af¬ 
fairs Officer will be to dispense 
information aimed at a solution, 
through proper channels, of prob¬ 
lems pertaining to emergency fi¬ 
nancial aid, allowance, arrears in 
pay, war bonds, gratuity pay, in¬ 
surance, pensions, legal assistance, 
employment, vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion, hospitalization, housing facil¬ 
ities and personel effects. 


INVITATION 

The women’s guild of Temple 
Emanu-El, San Francisco, extend 
an invitation to officers to a dance 
which will be given in the Temple 
House of the Synagogue on Satur¬ 
day night, June 24th at 9 p.m. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome anyone who wishes to 
attend. For adidtional information 
call BAyview 3434. 


SYMPATHY 


fronts. Each of us must be 

!^ e Jc ha Ill^ r t tea TT meri n a The 8 Jm P ath >’ the command 
—goes all-out and stays all- is extended to the Widow and 

0 V t !° r .!. h ? t . 9reat f . lnal drive famJI >- of the late Major Wayne 
which will bring total victory. M. Akers who died at Letterman 
(Camp Roberts Dispatch.) Hospital on Monday of this week. 
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SUMMARY OF ARMY STRENGTH 
TOLD BY SECRETARY OF WAR 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



RICHARD PROFITA 
Medical Corps. 


Private Richard Profita, at Let- 
term an for the second time—now 
is wardman on ward B-l but was 
formerly a patient when he re¬ 
turned from overseas with a case 
of chronic malaria. A medic litter- 
bearer attached to a collecting 
company with the first wave of 
Army troops to land on Guadal¬ 
canal, our ‘Buck’ had many nar¬ 
row escapes since the first landing 
on the islands. 

On the first day Pvt. Profita 
was caught between the beach and 
the supply ships on a Higgins 
Landing barge when 32 Jap bomb¬ 
ers flew over them. However there 
remained only one bomber cower¬ 
ing homeward after the American 
ships, planes and shore batteries 
shot down the others. That same 
night witnessed the big naval bat¬ 
tle from the shore in which the 
USS San Francisco and the USS 
Junso took a major part in a fur¬ 
ious battle. The various units were 
soon established and battles were 
raging on the islands. Jap snipers 
were a constant threat to the lit¬ 
ter-bearers as they carried the 
wounded back to the collecting 
company from the front lines. 

After five months of this action, 
and when the worst had subsided 
a little, Pvt. Profita moved to the 
Fiji Islands with his company, 
where they rested and trained for 
the following eight months. How¬ 
ever, just as the unit was prepar¬ 
ing to return to action again, our 
‘Buck’ had an attack of malaria 
again—a recurrence of the ailment 
contracted just two weeks after 
arrival in Guadalcanal. For this 
attack he was subsequently evac¬ 
uated to the states and Letterman 
in November of 1942. 

Re assignment after hospitali¬ 
zation found him at the Presidio 
of Monterey where he received a 
furlough—the first in two years. 


Our Army has reached a 
strength of 7,700,000 men and wo¬ 
men, and that is the strength at 
which it must be maintained, ac¬ 
cording to the Secretary of War. 
He says it is not enough, however, 
to maintain a strength of 7,700,000 
and lean on that strength of num¬ 
bers. “The Army is more than an 
aggregation of men,” he added, “it 
is more than so many individuals 
in uniforms. The Army is a vast 
organized until of technical skills 
of men and women trained, each 
to do a job that may seem small in 
itself, but when added together 
mean the mighty force on which 
we depend for victory. 

“To support the battle line there 
must be thousands behind the line. 
Their jobs, behind the lines are 
those concerned not only with 
food, clothing, munitions, and sup¬ 
plies, but with the mammoth task 
of maintaining the Army as an 
orderly, well-directed unit with 
channels of communications open, 
with supplies flowing on time, with 
precision in all the Army’s team¬ 
work. 

“These jobs like those of the bat¬ 
tle line itself call for skills. They 
call for quick, confident minds. 
They call for an almost reverent 
regard for accuracy and detail.” 

The average young man starting 
service in the United States Army 
is 5 feet 8 inches tall, weight 144 
pounds, has a chest measurment of 
33 1/4 inches, a 31 inch waistline, 
wears a 9%-D shoe and a size 7 
hat, according to figures compiled 
by the War Department. This is 


based on official records of the 
Army Quartermaster Corps, which 
furnishes food and clothing to 
American troops. 

After a few months in the Ar¬ 
my, however, the recruit has 
gained weight on Army food, 
wears shoes one-half size larger 
and has an expanded chest 
measurement. This is indicated by 
sample test although complete ex¬ 
amination comparable to that giv¬ 
en upon induction is not routine. 

To keep the average soldier in 
fighting trim for the first year (in 
continental United States) the 
Quartermaster Corps spends 
$215.35 for his food; $173.70 for 
his clothing; $44.70 for his indivi¬ 
dual equipment and $31.31 for his 
barrack equipment, making a to¬ 
tal of $465.06. 

Pilot Flies Mustang 
While Unconscious 

London (CNS) — Lt. William 
Oberstreet, of Clifton Forge, Va., 
flying a Mustang, was nearing the 
coast of France at 20,000 feet when 
his oxygen mask failed and' he 
was blacked out. An hour and a 
half later he woke up just in time 
to pull the fighter out of a spin. 

Flight surgeons said that Ober¬ 
street, while unconscious, must 
have flown by his reflexes. 


Foss Gets 27th Jap Plane 

New Ireland (CNS) —Maj. Joe 
Foss, holder of the Medal of Honor 
and first great Marine air ace of 
this war, is on the war path again. 
Recently returned to action, he de¬ 
stroyed his 27th Jap plane in the 
waters off New Ireland. 



FOUR JILLS IN A JEEP 

Three of whom are former Lettermanites. At the wheel, 
Lt. Kathleen E. O'Connor, ANC., at her side, 2nd Lt. Edith 
B. McTague, standing with the coke bottle, 2nd Lt. Beverly 
Mae White. All are now en route over there to catch up 
with the invasion. 


ON THE SPOT 



MARVIN HERSHMAN 
Infantry, Unasgd. 

Featured enlisted man this week 
is Pvt. Marvin Hershman, a soldier 
who was in action at Bougainville 
and is now entitled to wear the 
Purple Heart for wounds received 
in action. 

Pvt. Hershman comes from the 
state of West Virginia born in the 
town of Phillipi, on August 25th, 
1922. In 1930 his family moved 
from this town to Parkersburg, 
West Virginia where he attended 
the Washington High School. Af¬ 
ter leaving school he went to work 
for the Hope Natural Gas Com¬ 
pany repairing and building pipe¬ 
lines. He remained on this job until 
he was called into the armed for¬ 
ces on November 5th, 1942. 

Pvt. Hershman was first sent 
to the Reception center at Fort 
Hayes, .Ohio and on to Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia for his basic 
training with the Infantry. After 
completing basic training he went 
on to Camp Schango, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, where he continued his 
training for one month. His outfit 
then went to Camp Stoneman, Cal- 
fornia and thence overseas to 
New Caledonia where they re¬ 
mained only a short time before 
going on to the Fiji Islands where 
they trained for the next seven 
months. 

In the early part of January his 
company embarked for Bougain¬ 
ville and they went directly to the 
front lines. He made contact with 
the enemy while out on patrol 
duty and also when the Japs made 
the final attempt to break a 
blockade. 

It was during this attack that 
Pvt. Hershman was wounded as 
he and another soldier crouched 
in a fox hole and an enemy mortar 
shell exploded hitting him in the 
legs. He was immediately evacu¬ 
ated to the hospital on the beach 
and on to Guadalcanal, New Heb¬ 
rides and finally arrived at here. 
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MEDICAL! 

DETACH 


THIS NEW MORALE OFFICER HOPES 
TO BREAK JINX AND STAY HERE 


Furloughs for the week were is¬ 
sued the following men from the 
detachment: Private Julian Pearce 
—21 days; Private Daniel F. Er¬ 
vin—18 days; Private Francisco 
Relampagos—17 days; Technical 
Sergeant James C. Strickland and 
Privates Maximino B. Alboya and 
Charlie A. Higgins—15 days; Pri¬ 
vate Harry P. Agruss—14 days; 
and Sergeant Sidney Kirschstein, 
Technician Fourth grade Carl L. 
Myers and Technician Fifth grade 
Jack S. Heard—10 days. 

* * * 

A welcome is extended Privates 
Charles F. Berberich and John J. 
Morrissey who joined the detach¬ 
ment this week and the best of 
luck to Technician Fifth grade 
Bert Liebert and Privates Harry 
Hochman and Lawrence W. Fort¬ 
ner who left for new station. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th gr. Dean ‘Pop’ Latimer 
out of the hospital and back to 
duty again. 

* * * 

T/4th gr. Raymond E. Ryck- 
man and Pvt. Edward E. Lay hos¬ 
pitalized but promising to be out 
soon. 

* * * 

Pvt. Saul Kat having a hard 
time these days trying to keep up 
with Andrew Colletti. 

* * * 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz taking a 
beating these days in the noon day 
pinochle sessions. 

* * * 

Pvt. Urban Lewis with a bad 
case of jitters before his marriage 
tomorrow. Congratulations Lewis! 
* * * 

Pvt. Robert L. Colvig now work¬ 
ing in the Morale Branch and tak¬ 
ing his work literally enough to 
give a daily pep talk to any who 
will listen. 

• • • 

Sgt. Joseph P. Pagan loosening 
up his pitching arm in his spare 
time and looking rather good. 

* * • 

Cpl. Elias T. Tamey finally de¬ 
ciding that he has contributed 
enough to the Kyne Relief at Bay 
Meadows race track. 



Capt. ANDREW R. EDWARDS, Jr., 0. D. 
Morale Officer 


Long ago we learned the old 
adage “things are seldom what 
they seem.” And as the years have 
passed we came reluctantly to ob¬ 
serve its truth. The kitten that 
looked so soft had whetted talons 
on its paws, the insignificant little 
man who stuttered turned out to 
be a judge of the Supreme Court, 
and so we learned. Consequently 
we were quite taken aback to have 
all our painfully acquired knowl¬ 
edge thrown into a cocked hat 
when we met Captain Andrew R. 
Edwards, better known as “Bun¬ 
ny” Edwards. Captain Edwards 
looks like an athlete. He is tall, 
broad-shouldered, and walks with 
plenty of spring in his step. We 
immediately assumed that he 
spent his free time lolling in an 
armchair with a book and a pipe. 

But, this is one of the unfair 
little tricks that life seems to be 
always pulling on us, Captain Ed¬ 
wards is just what he seems to be, 
an athlete. He comes from Spring- 
field, Missouri, and throughout his 
childhood, through his years at the 
University of Missouri, studying 
economics and finance, and after¬ 
ward, he has been an enthusiastic 
player of baseball and basketball. 

Captain Edwards is stationed at 
r Herman as Morale Service Of¬ 


ficer, which is a new type of as¬ 
signment for him. He went into 
service in March of 1941 as a pri¬ 
vate, and took his basic at Aber¬ 
deen, Maryland. He was commis¬ 
sioned a second lieutenant in 
April, 1942, and was sent to an 
ordnance training center. His next 
assignment was as instructor of 
military training for a new ord¬ 
nance regiment at Camp Sulton, 
North Carolina. 

His first venture into the Ninth 
Service Command took him to 
Santa Anita, California as director 
of physical training, then as aide 
to Brig. General Simpson. Still at 
Santa Anita, he then became Spe¬ 
cial Services officer a position that 
he found very much to his liking. 

Promotions were very rapid for 
the Captain. On November, 1942 
he was made a first Lieutenant, 
and in August of 1943, at the ripe 
old age of twenty four, he became 
a Captain. 

The Captain hopes to go over¬ 
seas as a Special Service officer, 
and has very definite plans for his 
post war career. He intends to go 
back to school, and study law. Al¬ 
together, we found the Captain a 
very versatile young man, and we 
wish him lots of luck in his am¬ 
bitions. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


During the week the School de¬ 
tachment has returned to various 
stations and posts over one hundred 
students after completing courses at 
this organization. A number of the 
advanced students also were sent to 
Camp Berkeley, Texas for further 
training. 

* * * 

Word was received this week from 
Corporals Walter E. Pulling and 
Henry O. Pezzella who are now sta¬ 
tioned in India. In addition to send¬ 
ing greetings to friends here, both 
men report many interesting things 
including methods of transportation— 
from oxen to airplanes. Another for¬ 
mer member, Technican 4th Grade 
John P. Shea is now stationed at 
Camp Barkeley, Texas, attached to a 
mobile unit. 

* * * 

Several of the Headquarters Sec¬ 
tion personnel are singing the blues 
this week and state emphatically that 
they won’t rely on the song—“Oh, I 
Hate to Get Up in the Morning,” as 
an excuse anymore! In short when 
the whistle blows in the morning- 
get up! Or we do mean there will be 
extra duty for late risers. 


Interesting to see—T/4th Gr. Rich¬ 
ard G. Herzog ponder over new maps 
of the city of Los Angeles, California, 
showing the area where a new 
amusement zone is being created. 
It appears he has several lots down 
there and wants to cash in on the 
profits! 


Have you noticed S/Sgt. Herman 
R. Knoller’s haircut?—A GI haircut 
in the extreme. 


T/5th Gr. Irving Halman, former 
enlisted instructor of the laboratory 
school, was a week end visitor at 
the Schools. Cpl. Halman has just 
returned from a tour of duty in the 
South Pacific and although he likes 
his ship very much he says he is 
very happy to be on dry ground 
again. 
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CAPTAIN ABBOTT RETURNS TO LGH 
FOR A SECOND TOUR OF DUTY 



Capt. MARY ELIZABETH L. ABBOTT, A.N.C. 


KNOW YOUR ALLIES 

GREECE— 

The biggest national unit after 
the British under General Mont¬ 
gomery is the Greek Army. 

All but about a third of the 
Greek Navy reached Alexandria, 
where it forms part of the Allied 
Mediterranean Fleet. Over 65 per 
cent of the Merchant marine ton¬ 
nage has been sunk as a result 
of being continuously engaged in 
perilous routes. 

The Royal Hellenic Air Force 
has been in action with the R.A.F. 

Greek guerillas are conducting 
a fierce campaign of sabotage 
against German and Italian occu¬ 
pation troops. 

INDIA— 

Her army, now numbering well 
over 1,000,000 men, all of them vol¬ 
unteers, forms an important part 
of the United Nations spearhead 
against the Japanese in Asia. In¬ 
dian units have made brilliant 
fighting records in Libya and on 
other fronts. 

She is producing small arms, 
fuses, hand grenades, land mines, 
shell cases, military clothing, 
boots, tents, parachutes and tropi¬ 
cal helmets for the United Na¬ 
tions. 

NETHERLANDS— 

Her armies are trained in 
Britain and Canada, and they 
serve in British India, Dutch 
Guiana and Curacao and take part 
in commando actions. 

Her navy is fighting side by side 
with the Allies. Hundreds of her 
merchant ships are on all the 
world’s seas. 

Her air force has been reorgan¬ 
ized in Great Britain—airmen are 
trained in the United States and 
Canada. 

The cost of equipping and main¬ 
taining her fighting forces is 
borne by the Netherlands Govern¬ 
ment. 

Stubborn resistance continues in 
Holland by means of sabotage and 
open refusal to cooperate with the 
Germans. 

PHILIPPINES— 

Her armed forces have been in¬ 
corporated in those of the United 
States. 

Despite the surrender at Bataan 
and Corregidor, resistance to Jap¬ 
anese aggression in the Islands 
continues. In the occupied areas 
there is a passive resistance, but 
in the interior mountains, resist¬ 
ance is organized and active, by 
the admission of the Japanese 
themselves. 


A little talk with Captain Mary- 
elizabeth Abbot would convince 
anyone that the life of an ob¬ 
stetrical nurse is not a quiet one. 
We can easily understand why the 
babies like the Captain as well as 
she likes them. She is just the 
type of person we’d like to have 
known when we were a baby. A 
freshfaced, clear-eyed nurse, with 
a pleasant voice. 

When she entered the Army in 
October, 1941, as a second Lieu¬ 
tenant, and came to Letterman 
hospital, the Captain thought that 
as an Army officer, her days in 
obstetrics were over. She was a 
little regretful, but on the whole 
thought the change would be wel^ 
come. So she was immediately as¬ 
signed to the obstetrical branch 
here at Letterman, and life pur¬ 
sued the same tenor. 

A little less than a year later, 
Captain Abbot went with thirty 
other nurses to Camp Stoneman. 
California, when they opened their 
new hospital there. She was as¬ 
signed to the post operative sec¬ 
tion, and Camp Stoneman had no 
obstetrical branch. Life promised 
to be a complete change. But the 
Captain must have an irresistable 
allure for infants, for a short time 
after her arrival, the exception to 
the rule was made, and Captain 
Abbot again found herself taking 
care of the only baby case admit¬ 
ted to the hospital. At Camp 
Stoneman she took her chief 
nurses training, and earned both 
her first lieutenancy and her 
Captains bars. 


At Camp Stoneman, a staging 
area, she was made chief of the 
platoon nurses, a position which 
she enjoyed very much. The duties 
of the platoon nurses were taking 
care of their sister nurses coming 
back and forth on ships carrying 
patients. In February of 1944 she 
was assigned chief nurse of the 
214th hospital ship complement 
and left Camp Stoneman the fol¬ 
lowing month for Camp Anza at 
Arlington, California for the train¬ 
ing program and temporary duty 
at the station hospital. Careful ob¬ 
servation confirmed the unbelieve- 
able fact that the station hospita 1 
had no obstetrical ward. 

Last week Captain Abbot re¬ 
ported to Letterman Hospital ar 
an assistant to the principal chief 
nurse, and discovered that this 
hospital is discontinuing the ob¬ 
stetrical branch. At her previous 
stay in this hospital, even her 
leave found her acting as a vol¬ 
untary nurse on the train for a 
passenger needing her highly spe¬ 
cialized ability in aiding in a birth. 
She feels now that having finally 
got into a different branch of the 
nursing service, her other dream 
of going overseas may have a pos¬ 
sibility of also coming true. 

Captain Maryelizabeth Abbot 
comes from Creston, Iowa. She 
took her R. N. at the Jennie Ed- 
mundson Memorial Hospital, in 
Council Bluffs in the same state. 
She is a welcome addition to the 
staff of Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital and we sincerely hope that 
all her wishes come true. 


News From Home 

Austin, Tex. (CNS)— When Dan 
Moody was elected temporary 
chairman of the State Democratic 
Convention recently, a friend 
rushed up and clapped him on the 
back heartily. Mjody gulped, 
swallowed a short cigar he was 
chewing, and left the room hur¬ 
riedly. 

Boston (CNS) —Just as two 
policemen broke into a flat to 
arrest a couple of horse players, a 
pet parrot squawked: “Cheese it, 
the cops!” The warning came too 
late, however, for the officers ar¬ 
rested the gamblers and seized 
several hundred horse race bet¬ 
ting slips. 

Chicago (CNS) —The Railway 
Express Agency collected $150.75 
transportation charges from Coun¬ 
ty Coroner A. L. Brodie on a trunk 
in which the body of a murdered 
woman was shipped here from Los 
Angeles. Charges on the trunk 
were only $26.46, the agency ex¬ 
plained, but the additional rate 
was for the body. “We’re charging 
the regular double first class rate 
for that,” the expressman said. 


Detroit (CNS)—Mrs. Dorothy 
Malin won a divorce here after 
she testified that she had not pro¬ 
tested when her husband brought 
his former wife to live with them, 
but became fed up when he in¬ 
sisted that she entertain his girl 
friends, too. 

Harrisburg, Pa. (CNS)—An in¬ 
surance company clerk opened a 
plain envelope. Inside was $1,000 
—and nothing else. No one knows 
who sent it or why. 

Joliet HI. (CNS)—When Clif¬ 
ford Beebe, 13, refused to help 
his brother William, 10, with the 
dishes, William shot his brother in 
the stomach with his father’s 
gun. “Now I’m going to be boss 
around here for a while,” he re¬ 
marked. 


Kansas City (CNS)—This sign 
hangs on the front window of a 
downtown restaurant: “Can you 
dish it out? We need cooks and 
waiters.” 


Newark, N. J. (CNS)—Local 
residents are being advised to 
stock up on their yo-yos by the 
Newark District office of fthe OPA. 
Production of yo-yos soon may 
cease, the office warned, because 
the OPA considers them relatively 
unimportant items in the wartime 
scale of living. 


Wichita, Kans. (CNS)—When 
one inmate of the city jail re¬ 
ported the loss of his false teeth, 
a jail-wide dragnet was spread. 
The choppers were recovered 
from the mouth of a trusty. 


Pittsburgh (CNS)—Leo Geisler, 
a war plant worker, wants a 
divorce. He complains that his 
wife recently cashed 60 of their 
jointly-owned war bonds “to en¬ 
tertain her boy friend.” 
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Medics Bowl High 
Pinneage But Lose 
To Link Belt Team 

The Letterman Post Exchange 
Bowling team came out on the short 
end of a bowling series last Wed¬ 
nesday night at the Broad way-Van 
Ness Alleys when they dropped the 
two out of three games to the Link 
Belt bowling team No. 1. Letterman 
being the top team in the 750 
League spotted the opposition a 76 
pin handicap for each game which 
proved to be just a little too much 
for them to overcome. 

The Medics dropped the first 
game by a slim margin of 14 pins 
but came back in the second to win 
by 103 pins not including the handi¬ 
cap. However in the third game 
the Letterman Keglers could not 
keep up to the pace set by the other 
team and lost this game by 40 pins. 

Without the handicap the medicine 
men topped the Link Belt No. 1 for 
total pinnage by a score of 279 
pins and even with the handicap 
Letterman ended in front by 76 pins 
—And despite all of that they still 
lost the match. 

Pvt. Sterr of the Medics took the 
honors for the evening with a 590 
series and a high game of 221. He 
was followed by S/Sgt. Bell who 
shot a 544 series; next came 1st Sgt. 
Williams with a 482; then Sgt. Davis 
with a 452 and Sgt. Fuller with a 401. 

The Post Exchange team was 
forced to share a tie for first place 
in the 750 League when they lost 
the two game lead they held with 
Wednesday’s double loss. 

In opposition F. Danialson was 
high man for the team with G. 
Sparbori low at 356. Second high 
was Blakemore with 468; next was 
Rolfe with 451 and next Ross 
with 376. 

Results of the night’s games were: 


LINK BELT NO. 1- 



Danialson . 

210 

154 

183— 547 

Sparbori . 

... Ill 

106 

139— 356 

Blakemore ... 

162 

145 

161— 468 

Ross . 

... 137 

128 

111— 376 

Rolfe . 

159 

124 

168— 451 

Total . 

779 

657 

760 2193 

LETTERMAN PX- 



Sterr . 

199 

221 

170- 590 

Fuller . 

... 157 

128 

116— 401 

Bell . 

153 

211 

180— 544 

Williams . 

186 

131 

165— 482 

Davis . 

146 

145 

161— 452 

Total . 

... 841 

836 

792 2471 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

Next week marks the beginning of the greatest War Bond 
Drive in our nation's history. Our goal is sixteen billion 
dollars, an absolute requisite to successful completion of 
the Allied all-out drive to crush the Axis. 

Invasion has begun! And with it thousands of ships, 
planes, gliders, guns and tanks must be financed to ade¬ 
quately equip our millions of fighting men charged with 
the gravest task of their lives. Certainly no sacrifice is 
too great for ANY American, on the fighting lines or 
at home. 

Letterman's goal is 100% participation. Every civilian 
employee is expected to have a class 'A' pay reservation 
and all military personnel is expected to have a class 'B' 
allotment for the purchase of War Savings Bonds and 
should subscribe to an extra bond for cash during the drive. 

More than ever before, we MUST back the attack!!! 



Sacks Win 3 Games 
To Stay in Second 
Place in League 

The Letterman Bowling team held 
second place by winning three 
games in the 900 League last Tues¬ 
day night bowling against the team 
of Bob’s Steak House. Leader in 
the league is the Atlas Frame team 
which has won 20 games and lost 7. 
The Sad Sacks have won 18 and lost 
9; and the Medics have been the 
only team in the league to beat the 
leaders in more than one game. 

Tuesday night marked the end of 
the first half of the 900 league series. 
And the first game was close with 
the Medics behind 40 pins in the 
last frame. However, the last bowler 
hit a triple coming from behind to 
win the game for the Sacks by 21 
pins. After the first win the Let¬ 
terman team “walked away” with 
the other two games winning the 
second by a 47 pinnage and the third 
by 77 pins. 

As usual Corporal Lee Jouglard 
was high bowler for the evening with 
a 586 triple having a high game of 
218 followed by Pfc. Christian who 
rolled a 561 triple. Christian is 
right back in his old form again 
with that score. His average is now 
179 and his goal is 185 before the final 
series of this league—and he can 
do it. 

Sgt. Kuntz and Corporal Marano 
came close for third and fourth place 
with 539 and 527 scores respectively. 
Sgt. Wilcox was low man with 507 
—low—but out of the 400 bracket. 

A game has been scheduled with 
the Presidio team at the Broadway 
Van Ness Alleys some time in the 
near future and promises to be a 
real competition since the bowlers 
are evenly matched. 

Results of last Tuesday’s games 
were: 


LETTERMAN HOSPITAL- 


Kuntz . 

... 190 

167 

182— 539 

Christian. 

147 

209 

205— 561 

Wilcox . 

182 

160 

165— 507 

Marano . 

... 181 

192 

154— 527 

Jouglard . 

... 192 

176 

218— 586 

Total . 

892 

904 

924—2720 

BOB’S STEAK HOUSE— 
V. Wells.168 166 

190— 524 

E. Peterson ... 

202 

147 

191— 540 

A. Risso . 

... 178 

189 

135— 502 

J. Baccetti ... 

178 

181 

158— 517 

R. Evans . 

145 

174 

173— 492 

Total . 

871 

857 

847—2575 
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Letterman Patients 
Enjoy Visit of 
Miss Ginny Simms 

Even the sun came out on Sun¬ 
day afternoon last when the pa¬ 
tients had the pleasure of another 
visit from their own “Girl Tues¬ 
day” Sergeant Ginny Simms. 

A microphone had been set up 
in the patio with connections to 
all the wards, so that everyone in 
the hospital might hear the songs 
offered by Miss Simms. For nearly 
an hour she responded to special 
requests from the big audience and 
then devoted more time to satisfy 
the autograph collectors. A visit to 
the bedfast on the surgical side 
completed the day. 

Miss Simms is known through¬ 
out the services for her weekly 
programs on the air on which are 
featured, in her words, “the great¬ 
est stars in the world” the fight¬ 
ing men of Uncle Sam’s forces. 
Each serviceman who makes an 
appearance on the program is in¬ 
vited to Hollywood as the guest 
of Miss Simms with transporta¬ 
tion and all expenses paid. 

Not long ago one of the patients 
from Letterman went to Holly¬ 
wood on the invitation of Miss 
Simms. In addition to being the 
guest star on the air he was the 
guest of honor in the well known 
“Brown Derby” restaurant at din¬ 
ner and met many of the screen 
greats on the occasion .He also 
made a tour of the movie studios 
and came home with a collection of 
autographed photos of the better 



“21 Stars,” a new Army Service 
Forces radio program, will be pre¬ 
miered at 1200 to 1230, Saturday, 
June 17, over KGO, of the Blue 
Network, which will carry the pro¬ 
gram each Saturday for eleven 
weeks. 


SERGEANT GINNY SIMMS 

Entertaining the patients in the Letterman patio. This popu¬ 
lar favorite of the GIs sang to one of the largest audiences 
ever gathered in the patio. 


looking ladies of filmland. 

He also had the privilege of talk¬ 
ing with his mother over the long 
distance telephone and his fan 
mail for the next few days indi¬ 
cated that Ginny’s program is just 
as popular with the civilian audi¬ 


ences as it is with the G. I. Joes. 

Miss Simms has promised to 
make another visit here before too 
long and we like to feel that Let-: 
terman will become a regular point 
of call on her itinerary whenever 
she is in the vicinity. 


Originating in the Blue Net¬ 
work’s central division studios in 
Chicago, the program will feature 
the all-important phase of war 
work carried on by Service Com¬ 
mands throughout the United 
I States . 

Each program will be studded 
I with stars of the type familiar to 
| radio audiences ,but the series 
j takes its name from stars. of an- 
; other variety. 

Each show will be under the 
“command” of a general officer. 
The June 17 “commander” will be 
a brigadier general with one star 
on his shoulder. The remaining ten 
shows will be under major gen¬ 
erals, each wearing two stars, 
making a total of “21 stars.” 

The “one-star” general coordin¬ 
ates the work of the ten “two- 
star” officers who are in com¬ 
mand of the ten Service Com¬ 
mands of the Army Service For¬ 
ces. 

Each week a subject pertaining 
to one particular phase of Service 
Command duties will be drama¬ 
tized. Only one civilian will appear 
on the program. He will be heard 
weekly in the character of the 
“Old Sarge,” a retired Spanish- 
American War sergeant who 
“knew” each of the Commanding 
Generals “away back when” and 
will use this knowledge to add a 
humorous touch to the show. Don’t 
fail to listen in! 


21 Stars to Shine 
On New Radio Show 
Beginning Saturday 
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NEW RECONDITIONING PROGRAM WELL UNDER WAY AT LGH 


A Service Command Recondi¬ 
tioning Conference to facilitate the 
operation of reconditioning pro¬ 
grams at all general and station 
hospitals was held at Hammond 
General Hospital, Modesto, Cali¬ 
fornia, on June 16 and 17, 1944. 


Participating in the conference, 
which was presided over by Briga¬ 
dier General John M. Willis, Ser¬ 
vice Command Surgeon, were high- 
ranking officials of the War De¬ 
partment General Staffs, repre¬ 
sentatives of the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral’s Office, commanding officers 
and reconditioning specialists of 
all general and large station hos¬ 
pitals in the command, and con¬ 
sultants from Ninth Service Com-, 
mand Headquarters, Fort Douglas, 
Utah. 


PRODUCTS OF OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
Articles shown above were made in the Occupational Therapy 
Shop as part of the reconditioning program in operation here. 


Among the speakers were Major 
General David McCoach, Com¬ 
manding General of the Ninth 
Service Command; Major General 
Joe N. Dalton; Brigadier General 
C. C. Hillman; Colonel L. R. Poust, 
MC; Colonel Augustus Thorndike, 
MC; and Colonel Paul E. Keller, 
MC. A summary of the purposes 
of the meeting will be given by 
Brigadier General John M. Willis, 


Major Lester J. Sawyer 

Service Command Surgeon of 
Headquarters Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand. Demonstrations of the phy¬ 
sical, educational, occupational 
and prevocational phases of re¬ 


conditioning were highlights of the 
conference, which also afforded an 
opportunity for the exchange of 
ideas and coordination of the pro¬ 
gram as conducted by the various 
hospitals. Further integration of 
the reconditioning program with 
the activities of such civilian 
agencies as the American Red 
Cross and the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration was discussed at the con¬ 
ference. 

Captain Arthur C. Jones, Chief 
of the Reconditioning Program at 
Letterman General Hospital, fur¬ 
nished an exhibit of the occupa¬ 
tional therapy work done by pa¬ 
tients at Letterman. The exhibit, 
mounted and composed here at the 
hospital, included examples of all 
different sorts of occupational 
work, as well as a set of pictures 
covering the four progressive 
phases of the reconditioning pro¬ 
gram. 

In the pictures were shown the 
first steps of calisthenics prac¬ 
ticed by patients who are confined 
to their beds. Among these are 
mild exercises practiced by men 
in splints by the aid of bars placed 
above the beds. In some cases the 
patient who is not yet ambulatory 
does weaving work on a small 


portable loom, for aid in regaining 
muscular coordination. In the sec¬ 
ond group of pictures, the calis¬ 
thenics are of a little more strenu¬ 
ous nature, where the patient is 
ambulatory and able to go to the 
occupational therapy clinic and 
take advantage of the facilities af¬ 
forded there for a wider variety of 
creative work. The third and 
fourth group show the men gradu¬ 
ally getting back to a full day of 
normal activity winding up with 
military drill and hikes. 

Among the exhibits from Let¬ 
terman were some very fine sculp¬ 
tures, covering a wide range sub¬ 
ject, from Polynesian heads, work¬ 
ed by men returned from the 
South Seas, to a pert pup carry¬ 
ing a feeling of the artist’s own 
nostalgia for home. Belts and slip¬ 
pers are two of the more popular 
types of leather work and in the 
ceramics field a surprisingly fine 
color range has been attained. Rag 
rugs and rugs woven from wool in 
miscellaneous patterns are includ¬ 
ed in the display. Unfortunately, 
most of the cabinet work was too 
large to be taken to the confer¬ 
ence, but all types of furniture 
have been made at the clinic. 


In spite of the short stay of 
most of the patients here at Let¬ 
terman, an increasingly eager in¬ 
terest has been shown in the re¬ 
habilitation program. It has even 
lapped over its originally designed 
purpose to include some of the of¬ 
ficers on the permanent staff to 
such an extent that Thursday 
night has been set aside for the 
officers to work in sculpturing, 
ceramics or wood-carving, and the 
classes are well attended. 

That the various forms of ther¬ 
apy. physio, hydro, fever, and oc¬ 
cupational, have played an import¬ 
ant part in rehabilitation is at¬ 
tested to by the large number of 
men constantly being returned to 
duty from convalescence. 

In the early stages of the re¬ 
conditioning program, the prin¬ 
ciple emphasis was on the physi¬ 
cal conditioning of the soldier- 
patient. Since that time greatly 
expanded opportunities have beep 
offered the soldier disabled for a 
considerable time. Interrupted ed¬ 
ucation may be resumed, with spe¬ 
cially arranged classes and credit 
courses under the Armed Forces 
Institute being available. Skills 
partially developed in civil life or 
in the armed forces are further 
developed during the patient’s pro¬ 
longed hospitaliation so that he 
can return to duty or civil life as 
a more useful individual. For the 
soldier who must be separated 
from service, the occupational and 


Captain Arthur C. Jones 

prevocational activities begun in 
the hospital reconditioning unit 
form a basis for continued educa¬ 
tion and training by the Veterans’ 
(Continued on page 3) 
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MORE ABOUT 
Reconditioning Progra.m 

(Continued from Page 2) 

Administration and state vocation¬ 
al training projects. 

In back of any program which 
achieves success and importance 
you will always find a group of 



Sgt. Lewin S. Villa 


sincere, hardworking and interest¬ 
ed people. The Letterman recon¬ 
ditioning program is no exception 
to this statement, and among 
those who are in part respon¬ 
sible for the fine results attained 
by the program are five key men. 

Major Lester J. Sawyer is com¬ 
paratively new in the position of 
Director of Reconditioning, but is 
by no means a newcomer to Let¬ 
terman hospital. The Major came 
here in 1940 and was in charge of 
the wards in the east hospital, 
where he earned the title of “Field 
Marshall" because he had so much 
territory to cover daily. 

Major Sawyer studied medicine 
at Yale Medical School and the 
University of California, and prac¬ 
ticed in San Francisco before he 
came into the Army. He was a 
reserve officer before his induc¬ 
tion into service and was on active 
duty at the Presidio Station Hos¬ 
pital. 

Aside from his family, which 
was increased to three children 
this week by the addition of young 
Timothy, he has one great love. 
He builds and sails his own boats. 
(Incidentally, four years ago he 


built a fast little sailing boat 
called the Foghorn.) And to keep 
our promise to the Major, we 
stress the fact that he has 
no use whatever for the landlub¬ 
bers who go in for motor-powered 
boats. 

Captain Arthur C. Jones, As¬ 
sistant Director of the Recondi¬ 
tioning Division and Chief of 
Physiotherapy Section, is another 
of the men whose untiring efforts 
have contributed largely to the 
success of the program. Captain 
Jones, whose youthful appearance 
belies it, served in World War I 
as a machine gunner. Another ca¬ 
pacity of the versatile doctor was 
bugling, which was also a part of 
his first service. 

He is a graduate of the Univer- 



Cpl. Gordon L. Lockwood 

sity of Oregon Medical School, and 
later served on its staff as in¬ 
structor in physical therapy. Be¬ 
fore coming to Letterman Hospital 
he was on the staff of the Good 
Samaritan Hospital in Portland, 
Oregon. In September of 1942 he 
came to Letterman Hospital, 
where his abilities in physical 
therapy have been put to excellent 
use. 

The Captain’s hobby follows 
closely his vocation, for he is in¬ 
terested in geology, particularly 
in minerals used in medicine, and 
has done several articles on the 
subject. 

Like all of the men concerned 
in the reconditioning program, 
Captain Jones has a background 
of athletic prowess. Swimming and 
track were the sports at which he 
was most proficient. 


In at the very beginning of the 
program, Corporal Rex Edward 
Lutz is admirably fitted for the 
job he holds. A graduate of York 
College in York, Nebraska, he took 
his B. A. in social science and, af¬ 
ter an active career in college 
sports went on to work as a high 
school coach for the various forms 
of high school athletics. 

In June, 1943 he was inducted 
into the Army and sent to San 
Luis Obispo for his basic training. 
After going to school for rehabili¬ 
tation at Camp Grant, he was as¬ 
signed to Letterman General Hos¬ 
pital at the time the recondition¬ 
ing program was just being set 
up. He is the physical training in¬ 
structor for the patients in the 
third and fourth groups, which are 
composed of the men who are well 
enough to take more strenuous 
calisthenics. Swimming, drill, gym¬ 
nasium activities, and games come 
under his supervision. 

Corporal Lutz is the father of 
a husky little boy, and although 
his son has not yet reached the 
ripe old age of two years, the Cor¬ 
poral confesses that he has worked 



T/5th Gr. Rex E. Lutz 

out a fine program of calisthenics 
for him. 

The duty sergeant for the re¬ 
conditioning program is Sergeant 
Lewin S. Villa. Sergeant Villa 
comes from Seattle, Washington, 
where he developed his fondness 
for hunting and fishing. In civilian 
life he was co-partner in a furni¬ 
ture store, which he managed for 
seven years. 

In November of 1942, Thanks¬ 
giving Day, he enlisted in the Ar- < 


my. From that time on he has 
been stationed at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital. His civilian occupation made 
him a natural for his first assign¬ 
ment as manager of the Post Ex¬ 
change main store and later as the 
manager of the Post Exchange 
warehouse. Versatility being one 
of the sergeant’s outstanding char¬ 
acteristics, he was next in the 
Chaplain’s office doing clerical 
work and writing for the paper. 
From that assignment he went to 
the Public Relations office, where 
he assisted in the execution of the 
Letterman pictorial booklet, now 
on sale in the Post Exchange. His 
present assignment with the Re¬ 
habilitation Section was the next 
in line. 

Sergeant Villa works with Cor¬ 
poral Lutz in the program of 
games, athletics close order drill 
and road marches, as well as su¬ 
pervising garden work, fatigue and 
policing duties. 

The Sergeant carries his liking 
for training activities home with 
him, by spending considerable 
time in teaching his little cocker 
spaniel, Tony. Tony, he swears, is 
perfection in retrieving, and he 
will gladly show you pictures to 
prove his point. 

Another westerner concerned 
with the program is Corporal 
Gordon L. Lockwood from Port¬ 
land, Oregon, who is concerned 
largely with the newly ambulant 
and bed patients. Corporal Lock- 
wood, who is an impressive six 
foot six inches tall, was inducted 
into the Army in August, 1942, 
and has been at Letterman Hos¬ 
pital ever since. His first assign¬ 
ment as surgical technician fol¬ 
lowed a school course taken here 
at the hospital. From that as¬ 
signment he went to the Informa¬ 
tion Office, and then to his present 
job in the Reconditioning Section. 

In addition to the mild calisthen¬ 
ics given to the bed patients, Cor¬ 
poral Lockwood shows training 
films to the patients, arranges for 
lectures to them, and conducts 
classes in occupational therapy 
work. He likes the work better 
than any of his other assignments, 
he tells us. 

In civilian life the Corporal was 
a musician and played reed instru¬ 
ments. For five years he had his 
own band in Portland. Like the 
rest of the men in the recondition¬ 
ing program, he is a sports enthu¬ 
siast, and has played on baseball, 
football and basketball teams. 
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EDITORAL— 

RECONDITIONING 

Right now that word is be¬ 
ing heard on many occasions in 
connection with the newest 
plan of the armed services to 
increase the attention given the 
rehabilitation of the sick and 
wounded. ^Rehabilitation 77 has 
been with us a long time and 
referred tp humans; "Recon- 
ditioning 77 is a newer word but 
up to recently it implied a res¬ 
toration of inanimate objects 
to a functional state. 

If it is correct that 77 words 
are a means given to man to 
enable him to express his 
thoughts 77 then it follows that 
the choice of the word to ex¬ 
press a given idea should be the 
word best understood by the 
audience. On that comes near¬ 
est to conveying the thought. 

We have long been familiar 
with the advertising campaigns 
of the motor car industry. Sec¬ 
ond hand cars had to be re-sold. 
No one liked the idea of any¬ 
thing 77 second hand. 77 A psy¬ 
chologist came up with 77 re- 
conditoned 77 and, lo!! there 
was a demand for good re-con- 
ditoned cars. 

The armed torces are now 
trying to restore men, ill or in¬ 
jured in the service, to the best 
possible physical and mental 
condition within the shortest 
possible time. To return them 
to the ranks of the fighting 
men or enable them to compete 
in industry to earn a living. 

After this war we want no 
"second hand 77 men in this na¬ 
tion. Every effort will be made 



A hearty welcome is extended this 
week to Second Lieutenants Mar¬ 
garet Anne Sweeters, Elizabeth Anne 
Becka and Mary Anne Tonne, who 
have all been assigned to the Letter- 
man nursing staff after having com¬ 
pleted their basic training at Camp 
White, Oregon. 

Native daughters of Los Angeles, 
California, all three young ladies at¬ 
tended the schools there, and then 
went into training at St. Vincent 
Hospital. Miss Becka and Miss Tonne 
remained at the hospital to pursue 
their careers of nursing, but Miss 
Sweeters took a course at U.C.L.A. 
to prepare herself as a public health 
nurse. 

Joining the Nurse Corps in April 
of 1944—the girls first departed from 
their native city for Camp White, 
Oregon, and after a short time spent 
with basic training received their 
first assignment here at Letterman. 

When asked about hobbies—each 
one varied: Lieut. Sweeters expressed 
her delight in the game of bowling 
and tennis; Lieut. Becka likes shim¬ 
ming and particularly enjoys read¬ 
ing; and Lieut. Tonne prefers horse¬ 
back riding and plays at badminton. 

* * * 

Sometime in the first week of April 
1943, 1st Lieut. Mary L. Jasken left 
Letterman for a new station at Mc- 
Chord Field, Washington. From Mc- 
Chord she performed a tour of duty 
at Hammer Field, California, and now 
it is June 1944, and Lieut. Jasken 
once again has become a member of 
the LGH nursing staff. 

* • • 

It is nice to see Captain Gladys N. 
Crosno back on duty once more after 
her long absence. And we mean it, 
no foolin’. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Lillian C. Girarde bring¬ 
ing back a Santa Cruz suntan far 
superior to what one gets on the roof 
—any roof. 

* * * 

Another smile in evidence was dis- 

to rehabilitate every man who 
needs such. Under the program 
now in operation our re-condi¬ 
tioned veterans will be just as 
good as new. 

Reconditioning makes new 
men. 




OBSERVER 
<B> SAW 1 

Brigadier General C. C. Hillman, 
now assistant to the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral and former Chief of the Medi¬ 
cal Service at Letterman, back for 
a brief visit this week. 

* * * * 

Colonel Harold James, Inspector 
General for the Ninth Service 
Command, looking into things at 
Letterman in his official capacity. 
* * * 

Second Lt. Dorothy Rae bidding 
au revoir to us all as she left for 
an unannounced destination over¬ 
sea. 

* * * 

Captain Owen Brady getting a 
seat at a desk in his own right and 
leaving the corner of the table for 
some one to sit on. 

* * * 

Colonel Paul Ensign silently 
moving off to his new command 
and leaving a host of friends at 
Letterman. 

* * * 

Eve Allison Willey dropping into 
the sanctum for a farewell ‘goo- 
goo” to the. editor. She is our baby. 

* * * 

The new cadets getting plenty 
of attention on the corridors as 
they take their first view of their 
new surrounding. 

♦ * * 

The Information Office—now 
truly a “No Man’s Land” since the 
last sergeant waved the girls good¬ 
bye. 


played by Lieut. Madeline McManus 
when she drew a trip to Massachu¬ 
setts. Lieut. Dora Martin went along 

for the ride also. 

* * * 

The perennial smile on the face of 
Lieut. Lorraine E. McKenna these 
days may be explained by the arrival 
of her naval aviator husband at this 
port. 

* * * 

Congratulations are in order for 
the following named nurses who 
have been promoted to Chief 
Nurse, with rank of first lieuten¬ 
ant, in the Army Nurse Corps; 
Norma H. Thurow, Edith Wener, 
Rebecca Hoover, Pearle Lewick, 
Doris Neill, Winifred Coderre, An¬ 
nette Jarvis, and Dorothy Under¬ 
wood. 


THE CHAPILAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, Junie 18, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


Prisoners of War 
Can Use Your Books 

Relatives and friends of Ameri¬ 
can prisoners of war and civilian 
internees in Europe are urged to 
send their quota of sixty pounds of 
books a year at the rate of five 
pounds a month, according to an 
announcement made in the latest 
issue of the Prisoner of War Bul¬ 
letin, published by the American 
Red Cross. 

These books must, however, be 
sent direct from the bookseller and 
must conform with various restric¬ 
tions imposed by the German auth¬ 
orities, it was said. Books contain¬ 
ing maps, charts and travel infor¬ 
mation are banned. Any books 
containing political matter, refer¬ 
ences to war, information on radio, 
espionage and technical or mili¬ 
tary or naval matters are black¬ 
listed, as are books written by 
emigrees from enemy-held terri¬ 
tory or by authors who have been 
black-listed by the German Gov¬ 
ernment. 

The United States Office of Cen¬ 
sorship will allow only one pack¬ 
age of books to be forwarded ev¬ 
ery thirty days. Small reprints 
were suggested because of their 
light weight and smallness of size. 

It is most important that pris¬ 
oners be furnished with the maxi¬ 
mum number of books possible, to 
assist them during: their confine¬ 
ment. 

INVITATION” 

The Women’s Guiild of Temple 
Emanu-El most ccordially invites 
officers to a dance wvhich will take 
place in the Temple* House of the 
Synagogue, corner of i Arguello Blvd.. 
and Lake Street, San ] Francisco, June 
24 at 9 p. m. 

Junior Hostesses wivill be on hand 
to welcome those whoio attend. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



MILTON A. McCRADY 
Private, Medical Corps 

‘Buck of this Week’ is Private Mil- 
ton A. McCrady—a soldier who has 
observed the hospital—first as a pa¬ 
tient and now as a corpsman. 

Born in Davenport, Iowa, Pvt. Mc¬ 
Crady remained within the vicinity 
of his native town all of his life prior 
to his entrance into the Army. He 
attended the Davenport High School, 
majoring in Business but managed to 
find time to participate in any sport. 
His specialty was Track at which he 
won honors for Davenport High in 
the 75 yard dash and high-jumping. 
Upon completion of his high school 
curriculum, he secured a position as 
a salesman of a rug company and it 
was not until he received his draft 
notification that he left the firm. 

He was inducted into the Army at 
Des Moines, Iowa, in January of 1942. 
From here he was sent to Camp 
Roberts, California, for his basic 
training and then on to Fort Ord 
where he was placed with a medical 
field unit assigned to the Infantry. 
A short training period followed and 
then the unit embarked with the 
first troops of the United States to 
leave for Australia. 

Main task of the unit on arrival at 
their destination was to establish the 
camps for other troops. 

During the eighth month our buck 
contracted an ailment which neces¬ 
sitated hospitalization—three months 
in Australia and then finally evacu¬ 
ated to the United States and Letter- 
man in January of 1943. 

After full recovery from his ail¬ 
ment Pvt. McCrady was assigned to 
duty here serving as a guard for 
eight months. He was placed on a 
ward and at present is wardmaster of 
ward F-l. 

Pvt. McCrady was married last 
December—and looks forward to the 
signing of the Armistice—in order to 
return home and resume his work as 
a rug-salesman. 


BUGS AND BACTERIA BANISHED FROM 
BLANKETS AND BEDDING BY NEW OIL 


A highly promising odorless, 
greaseless, non-sticky oil treat¬ 
ment for floors, blankets and bed¬ 
ding that traps germs in hospital 
wards and barracks, has been de¬ 
veloped in researches carried out 
by medical scientists for the Of¬ 
fice of The Surgeon General of 
the Army, the War Department 
announced recently. 

The new oil treatment holds the 
bacteria and viruses of infectious 
diseases so tightly they cannot 
spread into the air, Dr. Francis G. 
Blake of Yale Universitys School 
of Medicine and President of The 
Board for the Investigation and 
Control of Influenza and Other 
Epedemic Diseases, stated at 
meetings of the Board just con¬ 
cluded. 

The Board, with its ten com¬ 
missions studying specific disease 
problems, includes more than 100 
of the Nations leading auhorities 
on disease prevention and is under 
the direction of the Preventive 
Mdical Service of The Surgeon 
Generals Office. 

Details of the new germ-trap¬ 
ping oil treatment hailed as a 
major advance in blocking the 
spread of respiratory ills, were 
described by Dr. Oswald H. Ro¬ 
bertson, Department of Medicine, 
University of Chicago, who heads 
the Commission on Air Force In¬ 
fections. 

Tests at Camp Carson, Utah, 
and neighboring Peterson Field 
covering .16,000 men indicate res¬ 
piratory ailments can be reduced 
28 per cent by keeping the floors 
of barracks oiled and soldiers’ 
blankets impregnated with an in¬ 
visible, odorless, non-sticky oil 
film, Dr. Robertson reported. 

Actual counts of bacteria float¬ 
ing in the air showed even more 
remarkable declines. In hospital 
wards, oiling the floors cuts air¬ 
borne bacterial counts from 460 
to 120 per cubic foot of air—a de¬ 
crease of 74 per cent. Giving the 
bed linen the oil treatment was 
even more effective. When this 
was done the bacterial counts from 
3,500 to 350 per cubic foot of air 
—a drop of 90 per cent. When both 
the floors and blankets were oiled, 
97.2 per cent of the bacteria that 
formerly floated through the bar¬ 
racks were trapped on the oil film. 

Oil films on blankets, says Dr. 


Robertson, hold bacteria tightly 
just as flypaper traps a fly. Spe¬ 
cial tests with suction pumps 
proved it extremely difficult to 
pull the disease organisms off the 
blankets, yet the blankets were 
not sticky to the touch. 

Experiments with hemolytic 
streptococci—cause of “strep sore 
throat, tonsilitis, scarlet fever and 
often a forerunner of rheumatic 
fever—were carried out in Dr. 
Robertsons tests. The Chicago sci¬ 
entist said: 

“The control of bedding is one, 
perhaps the most important means 
of preventing the spread of this 
organism.” 

Oiling ward and barracks floors 
is a simple process carried out by' 
mopping. The treated floors cost 
only $6 per barrack and the treat¬ 
ed floors will trap germs for four 
months. 

Oil treatment for blankets cost 
only two cents a blanket and will 
last at least two months—the 
length of time of the present test 
period. 

Oil is applied to blankets in the 
final rinse of the laundering pro¬ 
cess in the form of a whitish emul¬ 
sion containing mineral oil and 
oleic acid among its ingredients. 

The invisible oil film adds from 
one to two per cent to the weight 
of the blankets, makes them warm¬ 
er, and leaves them with un¬ 
changed appearance, feel or odor. 
Tests at the National Bureau of 
Standards show the oil treatment 
adds no additional fire hazard to 
the blankets. 

Respiratory diseases, Dr. Ro¬ 
bertson states, are spread in wards 
and barracks by a cyclic pathway. 
The sick soldier is, of course, the 
primary source of infection, but a 
major secondary source exists in 
the soldiers’ bed and bedding. 

In ordinary untreated wards or 
barracks the germs spread from 
the soldier to his bed and from 
there into the air and to the floor. 
From the floor they are again 
raised into the air by sweeping 
and policing of quarters. 

So successful is the oil germ trap 
treatment that the movements of 
soldiers in their rountine cleaning, 
sweeping and bed making activi¬ 
ties during the 5:30 a.m. to 7:30 
! p.m. policing period make very lit- 
| tie difference in the bacteria 
j counts obtained from the air of 
their quarters. 


ON THE SPOT 



FRANK W. THOROMAN 
PFC., MD, Unasgd. 

Because of his outspoken expres¬ 
sions of personal opinions, Private 
First Class Frank W. Thoroman is 
‘on the spot’ this week. 

Born in Peebles, Ohio, on January 
3, 1919—Pvt. Thoroman moved to 
Portsmouth, Ohio, at an early age— 
where he was educated. While in 
high school he participated in all 
sports but was partial to football and 
track and even now follows these 
sports closely. 

Upon graduation from high school 
he worked as a salesman at the 
Brown Williamson Tobacco Company 
but left there when the opportunity 
for advancement at another position 
beckoned and he joined the sales 
staff of the Franklin Coffee Com¬ 
pany. 

In November of 1943, Uncle Sam 
extended his compulsory invitation 
to join the armed forces and Pvt. 
Thoroman spent four days at the 
Columbus, Ohio, induction center, 
taking care of the preliminary re¬ 
quirements before leaving for further 
training. He was sent to Camp 
Wheeler, Georgia, for his basic train¬ 
ing and remained there for 15 weeks 
and then was assigned to a station at 
Fort Lewis, Washington. After four 
months of training with a radio unit, 
he was shipped to San Francisco— 
and ultimately embarked for over¬ 
seas,—destination unknown. 

At the termination of the seemingly 
endless voyage, he found the ship 
had landed at Australia where the 
troops disembarked and in the course 
cf scrambling ashore Pvt. Thoroman 
fell and injured his leg. 

During the course of his convales¬ 
cence he was transferred to the Med¬ 
ical Department and it was with this 
unit that he saw the fighting in the 
South Pacific. In the course of his 
service in action—the frequent re¬ 
currence of his leg ailment necessi- 
I tated lengthy hospitalization. 
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STAFF SERGEANT ROSCO J. WILLEY, 
FOGHORN PIONEER, LEAVES LETTERMAN 



STAFF SGT. ROSCO J. WILLEY 
Long time assistant editor of the FOGHORN who has left for 
new station at Bushnell General Hospital. 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Furloughs for the week were 
issued the following men from the 
detachment: Privates Herman 
Yilek and Louis Pascarella, 21 
days each; Technician 4th grade 
Francis J. Lake and Private An¬ 
drew J. Colletti, 15 days each; Ser¬ 
geant Archie D. Fineout, 18 days 
and Technician 5th grade Antulio 
M. Martinez, 8 days. 

♦ * * 

A welcome is extended Private 
Robert C. Anderson, Technician 
Fourth grade Cleveland Glover and 
Technician Fifth grade Houston D. 
Tompkins. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

T/4th Gr. John K. Grimason— 
member of the detachment an¬ 
nouncing his wedding day to be 
the 25th of June. 

T/5th Gr. Hugh M. Spall having 
a difficult time securing an apart¬ 
ment even after offering a twenty 
dollar reward. 

The Letterman Band getting 

better at every practice and hop¬ 
ing to play at a dance very soon. 

Cpl. Dalton E. Poff turning to 
cooking since he has been working 
in the night mess. 

Cpl. Harry Brix scurrying to the 
P. X. at noon in order to monopo¬ 
lize the pool table—but still not 
improving his game. 

S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell and 

T/5th Gr. William F. Collins doing 
a good job of selling out every 
evening at the P. X. Grill. 

Pvt. Warren Altman seeing “the 
light” and at present simply read¬ 
ing the racing forms. 

Cpl. Isadore Lenfranco taking 
over the responsibilities as the 
new Post Exchange manager of 
the Pool Room and Bar. 

The pressure that 1st/ Sgt. Cal¬ 
vin D. Williams is under during 
the present bowling league. 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz planning 
his first furlough in four years— 
if he can get it. 

S/Sgt. Donald Allison wonder¬ 
ing how tile floors can be made 
softer. 

Sgt. Ceasar Michelotti pinch- 
hitting on the bowling team for 
T/4th Gr. John R. Davis while he 
is on Detached Service. 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox devis¬ 
ing a way to clean typewriters 
faster. 


With the departure this week of 
Staff Sergeant Rosco J. Willey en 
route to his new station at Bushnell 
General Hospital the FOGHORN 
loses one of its most valuable staff 
members. 

A little over three years ago when 
the project of a post newspaper was 
suggested to the commanding gen¬ 
eral the task of making a survey 
was handed to then Private Willey. 
He worked long and faithfully and 
submitted “dummy” after “dummy” 
embracing the features thought to 
be desirable in a command of this 
kind. Finally on August 23, 1941, 
the first issue of the “Foghorn” 
rolled off the press and the bulk of 
the credit belongs to Sergeant 
Willey. 

During the intervening years he 
has done the major portion of the 
feature writing, has been the re¬ 
porter for the Medical Detachment 
notes, lined up the long roster of 
the men who have been hailed as 


“The Buck of the Week,” and did 
more than his share to put a series 
of men “On the Spot.” He kept on 
the heels of his friend, Sergeant Wil¬ 
cox, and livened up the back page of 
the paper with the weekly woes of 
the “Sad Sacks”—the Letterman 
bowling team. 

The lay out of the paper was an¬ 
other weekly chore for the sergeant, 
and he developed a keen eye which 
enabled him at a glance to tell how 
many inches of type would evolve 
from a manuscript. He devised short 
cuts in the process of make-up 
which cut down the time of man¬ 
hours to less than half of what was 
required in the beginning. When he 
turned out a good paper the readers 
complimented the editor, but on the 
one or two occasions when something 
went “haywire” it was Willey who 
got the boos from his associates as 
well as the readers. 

From the beginning no names of 
staff members were listed on the 


Puzzle Fans May 
Solve This One 

Five men and a monkey were 
shipwrecked on a desert island. 
They spent the first day gathering 
the entire local supply of cocoa- 
nuts, which they heaped in a great 
pile. 

During the night, one of the men 
—call him A—decided, in order to 
avoid argument, to take his share 
of the cocoanuts that night. He 
divided the big pile into five equal 
piles, had one cocoanut left over 
which he gave to the monkey, took 
his pile away, and hid it, and put 
the other four piles back in one 
big one. Later a second man, Mr. 
B, awoke with the same though^ 
divided the pile as he found it into 
five equal piles, had one cocoanut 
left over, which he gave to the 
monkey, hid his own pile, and com¬ 
bined the four remaining piles in 
one. And Mr. C, and Mr. D, and 
Mr. E, each with the same though, 
each in turn did the same thing, 
and each one had a cocoanut left 
over which he gave to the monkey. 

In the morning—I suppose, since 
each felt a sense of guilt, no one 
commented on the obvious shrink¬ 
age overnight—they divided the 
remaining cocoanuts into five 
equal piles coming out even. 

QUERY: How many cocoanuts 
were there in the original pile? 


masthead and Sgt. Willey was denied 
even the satisfaction of seeing his 
name in print. It never interfered 
with his diligence in the pursuit of 
news or features for the paper but 
he had the personal satisfaction de¬ 
rived from a job well done. In look¬ 
ing back over the years we recall 
only one instance when he let the 
rest of the staff down and that was 
when he wooed and won the best 
queen of the copy desk we ever had. 
In the normal course of events Eve 
Allison Willey was added to the 
family and we were so proud of the 
first grand child that we granted an 
unconditional pardon to her daddy. 

Sergeant Willey takes with him 
to his new station the best wishes 
of the command for a pleasant tour 
of duty. He was an asset we hate to 
part with and know he will soon 
enjoy the same high esteem at Bush¬ 
nell. 

If the blasts of the FOGHORN are 
weak these days please be patient 
until we recover what went with 
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SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLSl 

Tech. 5th Gr. John R. Ecken- 
road, enlisted instructor of the 

Laboratory school is back on duty 
this week after an eventful fur¬ 
lough at home. 

* * * 

Sgt. Daniel J. Mahoney, Jr., 

charge of quarters of the school, 
left for detached service at Haver¬ 
hill, Massachusetts, early this 
week. On completion of his duty 
he will spend a few days at home 
in New York City. 

* * * 

Several members of the school 
personnel have really “sweated 
out” the latest restriction—They 
have been seen waiting for telez 
phone calls from their wives and 
friends. Henceforth there should 
be no one dozing off to sleep again 
after once being awakened. 

* * * 

1st/Sgt. Harvey W. Hablitzel 
and Tech. 4th Gr. George C. Hop- 
pel are again on the roster of the 
Headquarters Section. Both en¬ 
listed men have been attached to 
the School detachment for over 
one year and they were returned 
to the Headquarters Section by 
orders from Fort Douglas. Utah. 

* * * 

Interesting to see—Tech. 4th Gr. 
Paul W. Baran, enlisted instructor 
of the Medical school rushing to 
the mail clerk, inquiring about his 
correspondence. 

* * * 

1st/Sgt. William H. Sink, and 
Pvts. Howard S. May and Joseph 
B. Braswell left early today on a 
fishing expedition in Santa Cruz. 
They plan to bring back something 
more than fish stories. 

* * * 

Interesting incident of the week 
—Was Private Earl E. Wilcox, Jr., 
a medical student at the school, 
married a lovely young lady who 
wrecked the rear fender of his 
car just three weeks ago. To quote 
Pvt. Wilcox on the subject—“This 
was one time it was worth being 
hit.” 


Savannah, Ga. (CNS) —Arthur 
Arbethnot was eating a beef stew 
in a cafeteria. He ran out of bread, 
went to the counter to replenish 
his supply and when he returned 
he found another man eating his 
stew. When Arbethnot protested, 
the stranger looked up indig¬ 
nantly. “What’s the matter?” he 
asked. “There’s plenty more left.” 


MISS FRANCES HATCH, NEW HEAD OF 
O. T. DEPARTMENT, IS A BUSY BOSS 



Miss FRANCES HATCH, O.T.R., 
Head Occupational Therapy Aide 


Students of Mission 
High Again Come 
Through with Gifts 

Early this week, Letterman pa¬ 
tients were again the recipients of 
a donation from the students of 
Mission High School. 

Since the beginning of this year 
the Mission high students have 
been sponsoring the buying and 
wrapping of gifts for the patients 
of this hospital to enhance a holi¬ 
day celebration and each month 
since last Christmas time—a box 
of gifts have been received. 

The group of students have 
worked under the counsel of Mrs. 
Florence Milliken, member of the 
faculty. The latest contribution of 
gifts were delivered to the hospital 
by Mrs. Milliken with the assist¬ 
ance of Misses Helen Whitworth, 
Marilee MacKerracher, Mary 
Young, Gloria Guaraldi, and Nor¬ 
ma Dunchak. 

ART LINKLETTER 

Thursday morning at 1000 Art 
Linkletter, conductor of the NBC 
“People are Funny” radio show, 
started a new weekly Recreation 
Center program called “Whats My 
Name” featuring audience partici¬ 
pation along with prizes for all 
contestants. 

Join the educational quiz frolic 
next Thursday morning at the 
Recreatidn Center. 


With the emphasis being placed 
on reconditioning of the sick and 
wounded service men at the pres¬ 
ent time throughout the army, 
Letterman Hospital was in a posi¬ 
tion to get right in step with the 
rapid progress being made to fit 
the patients for return to duty 
without protracted delay, or pre¬ 
pare the men to take up gainful 
occupations in civil life in those 
cases where they were no longer 
capable of military demands. 

The Occupational Therapy sec¬ 
tion. under the direction of Miss 
Frances Hatch, has been a valu¬ 
able assett to the command in that 
respect and the O. T. Shop one of 
the favorite gathering places of 
the convalescent patients, and as 
many as half a hundred take ad¬ 
vantage of the facilities available 
for their use on any day of the 
week. In addition to that an equal 
number of patients are served in 
the wards by the workers who 
make the daily rounds to assist 
those who are bedfast. 

The work done by the patients is 


not merely a form of pastime, but 
also give those with latent skills 
the opportunity to develop their 
talents and the specimens of their 
handiwork reflect credit on both 
the patient and the instructors. 

Instructors are not trained over 
night and Miss Hatch is fortunate 
in her staff of five occupational 
therapists who are well qualified 
for the activities coming within 
the scope of the department. 

Miss Hatch was born in Gear¬ 
hart Park, Oregon, and went to 
high school in Chapin, Iowa. Her 
college course was made at West* 
ern State Teachers in Kalamazoo, 
Michigan, where she also attended 
the School of Occupational Thera¬ 
pists. Her civilian experience was 
gained at the American Legion 
Hospital in Battle Creek, Michi¬ 
gan, and the Livermore Sanitari¬ 
um in our own state of California. 
Miss Hatch was appointed Head 
Occupational Therapy Aide on 
May 15 of this year. 

Miss Hatch is a member of the 
American Association of Occupa- 


Wedding Bells 

In the presence of a group of 
friends in the Post Chapel on Fri¬ 
day afternoon 1st Lieut. Winifred 
Rita Coderre, Army Nurse Corps, 
became the bride of Private First 
Class David Robert Brabrook, Ar¬ 
my Air Forces, with June Foley 
and Staff Sgt. Donald Allison as 
attendants. 

A very appropriate wedding gift 
for the bride was her promotion to 
the rank of first lieutenant on the 
day prior to the wedding. 

tional Therapists and entitled to 
use the letters “O.T.R.” after her 
name. If spelled out that would 
read “Registered Occupational 
Therapist” and is authorized only 
after graduation from an accred¬ 
ited School of Occupational Ther¬ 
apy. 

Letterman will be able to keep 
whatever pace is set by the higher 
ups in the reconditioning program 
and the credit will go to Miss 
Hatch and her competent assist¬ 
ants. 
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Letterman Taken by 
Kentucky Tavern in 
Two Out of Three 

The Letterman Sad Sacks drop¬ 
ped off the win streak last Tues¬ 
day night when they met the Ken¬ 
tucky Tavern team at the Broad¬ 
way Van Ness Bowling Alleys and 
lost two games out of three. 

The Kentucky Tavern team is 
the one that gave the Sacks their 
three game lacing at the opening 
of the series. Mr. Jack Rapp of the 
Tavern team is a left handed bowl¬ 
er and as the fans will remember 
was the bowler who rolled a 289 
game in the same league of last 
year. His score for the evenings 
play was 605. 

Sergeant Wilcox was high man 
for the medics—having pulled him¬ 
self out of the rut he scored 554 
in the triple. Corporal Lee Joug- 
lard followed Wilcox with a 547 
pinnage and Sgt. Kuntz pushed ev¬ 
ery ball for his 520 pinnage. 

The Sacks still hold their sec¬ 
ond place in the league, but the 
leaders now stand four games out 
in front. Status of the teams in the 
league follow: 


Team 

Wins 

Losses 1 

Atlas Frame . 

. . 23 


7 

Letterman Hospital 

. 19 


11 

Nob Hill Club .... 

. . 17 


13 

Hunkins Market .. 

.. 15 


15 

Bob’s Steak House 

. . 15 


15 

Luxor Cabs. 

. . 15 


15 

A1 Lapeyri’s. 

. . 13 


17 

Kentucky Club Tavern 13 


17 

Marin Ebonites . . . 

. . 10 


20 

Melby Painters . . . 

. . TO 


20 

Results of Tuesday nights games 

are: 




LETTERMAN HOSPITAL 


Kuntz . 168 

179 

173 

520 

Christian .... 165 

181 

162 

508 

Wilcox . 191 

181 

182 

554 

Marano . 158 

169 

184 

511 

Jouglard .... 157 

209 

191 

557 

Total . 839 

919 

892 

2650 

KENTUCKY CLUB 




Pelizzari .... 165 

173 

180 

518 

Phillips . 194 

200 

178 

572 

Kinglsley ... 173 

164 

174 

511 

De Renzo . .. 180 

189 

149 

518 

Rapp . 205 

209 

191 

605 

Total .917 

925 

872 

2714 


Flier Killed in India 
Left Fortune to Charity 

India (CNS) —Lt. Lester N. Hof- 
heimer, 27, AAiF pilot killed in 
this theater last December, left his 
personal fortune of nearly $1,000,- 
000 to institutions organized for 
religious, charitable, scientific or 
educational purposes. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

In the first week of Letterman's campaign for 100 per 
cent participation in the Fifth War Loan Drive—15 per cent 
deduction and at least one bond for cash—the results have 
been encouragingly satisfactory among both military and 
civilian personnel. 

A ticket to the premiere of 'Gaslight' starring Charles 
Boyer and Ingrid Bergman, is available to anyone buying a 
War Bond at the Finance Office. The motion picture is one 
of the most heralded productons of the season and should be 
a real incentive for an immediate cash purchase of a Bond. 
But the tickets are limited and those desiring to attend the 
premiere should do so immediately. 

Any military personnel wishing to sign the Class 'B' allot¬ 
ment—there is a new $10.00 Bond which will be available 
August 1st. Thus it is now possible to subscribe $7.50 each 
payday and receive a bond. This does not include civilians. 
BUY BONDS TODAY. 



"Now if we were back in civilian life. I'd tell the Colonel 
what a no good, blind robber he was!!" 


Mail Your Christmas 
Packages Early is 
Our Slogan Again 

The Army Postal Service and Navy 
Mail Service have designated the 30- 
day period between September 15 
and October 15 as “Christmas Mail 
Month” for the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard personnel 
stationed overseas. 

Gift packages will be accepted for 
mailing only within the present limi¬ 
tations of weight and size—5 pounds 
in weight, 15 inches in length and 36 
inches in length and girth combined. 
The Army states that only one such 
package will be accepted from the 
same person to the same addressee 
during any one week. 

Perishable articles will not be ac¬ 
cepted and every effort will be made 
to discourage mailing of fragile ar¬ 
ticles. Plans now are being drawn 
up for an intensive Nation-wide cam¬ 
paign to educate the public on all 
phases of Christmas mail regulations. 

Emphasis is being placed on the 
necessity of addressing packages 
properly. Incorrect addresses may 
hold up the mails an average of 90 
days and sometimes longer. Last year 
many thousands of Christmas pack¬ 
ages were delayed due to this factor. 

Indians In War Paint 
Led Paratroop Invasion 

England (CNS) — “The Filthy 
Thirteen —a group of American 
Indians in full war paint—were 
among the first paratroopers to go 
int<p action when the Allies’ his¬ 
toric Second Front opened against 
Nazi Germany. 

The Indians were members of 
an Engineers’ demolition unit, the 
Braves,” and wore red and black 
war paint with their heads shaved 
except for scalp locks. In training 
they had taken their name, the 
Filthy Thirteen.” 

In the initial assault on western 
Europe, one of the Indians, a 
tull-blooded Yaqui, carried 180 
pounds on his 183-pound frame. 


Still Of, By and For Cl 

Y °rk (CNS) —Yank, 
Army Weekly, will mark the c( 
0f - lts second year as 

rr c C ° f the enlisted n 
in the U. S. armed forces wit 

special anniversary issue on Ji 
30, available at domestic 
newsstands June 23 
s ince its inception two ye 
a §?>. Yank has expanded from i 
edition printed in New York 
14 editions printed in 11 locatic 
ten ot them overseas, and it ] 
remained a strictly GI publi 
tion with all its material p 
pared and edited by enlisted m 
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Shirley Temple to 
Appeor in Person 
At LGH on Saturday 

The patients at Letter-man will 
enjoy the opportunity of seeing 
Miss Shirley Temple in person on 
Saturday afternoon next when 
that well known star of the screen 
will make her appearance on the 
program “Visiting Hour,” which 
will be broadcast over the Colum¬ 
bia Broadcasting System direct 
from the Recreation Center. 

The “Visiting Hour” has been 
presented from several of the ar¬ 
my general hospitals during the 
past seven weeks and will con¬ 
tinue on to other hospitals after 
the Letterman call. 

The program is under the di¬ 
rection of Major Andre Baruch, 
who was nationally known as a 
radio announcer prior to his entry 
into the military service, and he 
will arrive at Letterman early in 
the week to make the necessary 
preparations for the broadcast. 

There will be patient participa¬ 
tion on the part of five men yet 
to be selected who will be inter¬ 
viewed on the “G.I. Cracker Bar¬ 
rel” part of the program. Patients 
are asked to contribute items for 
the G. I. Cracker Barrel and these 
should not exceed 300 words in 
length, although any patient may 
make as many contributions as he 
pleases. 

The time is from 1230 to 1300 on 
Saturday afternoon. The place is 
the Recreation Center. Further de¬ 
tails will be announced early in the 
week. 

Miss Temple will be accom¬ 
panied by her parents during the 
stay in San Francisco and it is 
hoped that arrangements can be 
made for visits on the ward to the 
patients who are bedfast. 



OLD TIMERS RETURN 


It was not really “Old Home Week" at Letterman but many 
of the old timers in the Medical Corps dropped off for a brief 
visit after the big conference at Hammond General Hospital 
last week. Colonel C. K. Berle, formerly Chief of the Medical 
Service here, now commanding officer of Barnes General Hos¬ 
pital, is pictured at the left. At his side is Colonel A. B. 
McKie, formerly executive officer here, and now commanding 
officer at Baxter General Hospital, Spokane, Wash. 


Former Letterman 
Nurses Included on 
Promotion List 

A number of former Letterman 
nurses were among the 1,427 
nurses promoted to higher grades 
during the month of May, accord¬ 
ing to a press release from the 
office of the Surgeon General of 
the Army. 

Two nurses advanced to the rel¬ 
ative rank of lieutenant colonel 
were Mary F. Galli, Wakeman 
General Hospital, Atturbury, Ind., 
and Florence MacDonald, Fort 
Dix, N. J., while Irene Bukky was 
promoted to major. She is the 
principal chief nurse at Dibble 
General Hospital, Menlo Park, 
Calif. 

Lettermanites moved up to cap¬ 
tain were, Vera S. Logan, Mary 
Catherine Cuppy, Mary K. Sack- 
ville, Dorothy N. Zeller, Eileen W. 
Brady, Anna P. Hart, Beth A. Ve- 
ley, and Loretta M. Leydon. 

All recent promotions to Chief 
Nurse, with relative rank of first 
lieutenant, have been previously 
published in these columns. 

The announcement from the 
office of the Surgeon General adds 
that during the month of May 589 
reserve nurses were appointed, 165 
were discharged, and eight placed 
on the retired list. Five nurses on 
active duty died during the 
month. 

One of the new hospital ships 
has been named in memory of the 
late Lieut. Colonel Emily S. We- 
der, ANC, whose last tour of duty 
was performed as Supervising 
Nurse for the Ninth Service Com¬ 
mand. Miss Weder died last year 
at Walter Reed General Hospital 
in Washington, D. C. 
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Prosthetic Section 
Of Dentol Lob Does 
Extracurricular Job 

While the primary purpose of 
the prosthetic section of the dental 
branch is replacing lost teeth and 
making complete and partial den¬ 
tures, some of the less frequent 
work done in this section is in¬ 
tensely interesting and not gener¬ 
ally known. 

We refer specifically to the two 
prosthetic appliances and the 
mask in the accompanying illus¬ 
trations. The ear and the lip were 
made in the laboratory of thq 
prosthetic section of the dental 
•clinic for patients at Letterman, 
and the mask is also of one of the 
hospital patients. In addition to 
treating fractures of the jaw and 
doing the many complicated and 
intricate dentures, for which any 
one of the thirty-two teeth can of¬ 
fer a different problem to be over¬ 
come, these comparatively rare ap¬ 
pliances offer an interesting vari¬ 
ety. 

Chief of the section is Captain 
Arthur L. Lundblad, who, before 
his Army service, was on the staff 
of the University of California pro¬ 
sthetic department. Something of 
the scope of the work is indicated 
by the fact that approximately 
three hundred and fifty patients 
a month come through this depart¬ 
ment for prosthetic work. 

The term “prosthetics” means 
the “science or art of replacement 
of lost parts,” but it serves much 
more broadly than the definition 
would indicate. The personality of 
the man whose face has been mu¬ 
tilated suffers beyond the physical 
distress he endures. It is a part of 
the function of the doctor to make 
him understand the limitations of 
the prosthetic replacement so that 
his hopes will not be built too high, 
and also to have him realize that 
in most instances the replaceemnt 
is a more or less temporary ex¬ 
pedient, used to help him mental¬ 
ly and physically until permanent 
plastic work can be done. 

Illustrated is an ear, taken from 
pictures of an actual case treated 
in the section and which is one of 
the prosthetics which is actually 
more successful than a plastic 
could have been, due to the diffi¬ 
culties encountered in shaping an 
ear from actual flesh. In making 
the replacement, impressions of 
both the injured and the normal 
ear were first made so that the 
needed parts could be made to 


PROSTHETIC APPLIANCES 


correspond to tine good ear. For¬ 

merly the base of the mask was 
made on an agar material, but due 
to the fact that: the Japs control 
practically all off the world's agar 
supply, an animal jell is now used. 



Prosthetic Ear Ear Attached 



Lip with holding band Appliance attached 


After the impression was made, 
a hard stone model of a material 
like plaster of paris was created. 
From this wax patterns of the 
missing parts were put into a 
molding cast, where the wax was 
melted away, leaving the needed 
parts shaped in the mold in nega¬ 
tive. All of the actual construc¬ 
tion work is done by trained tech¬ 
nicians, of which the laboratory 
has twelve, who had done similar 
work in their civilian careers, or 
who have been trained by the Ar¬ 
my. 

The material used for the final 
construction is a hard plastic simi¬ 
lar to that used in making den¬ 
tures, or a latex. The hard plastic 
is the preferred material because 
it is more permanent in shape and 
color. The latex, which is soft in 
texture, tends to shrink and as it 
hardens becomes brittle. Also, its 
mechanical retention, which is 
largely due to rigidity, is obvious¬ 
ly not as good as that of the plas¬ 
tic, and it must be adhered to the 
body by means of a glue. 

The coloring is one of the most 
intricate and important features 
in the making of a prosthetic ap¬ 
pliance. It is incorporated into the 
material itself. The plastic is basi¬ 
cally a pink color, and face powd¬ 
ers, and blue, red, yellow and 
white pigments are added to it 
while it is in a liquid state, until 
a match for the coloring of the 
patient is achieved. Captain Lund¬ 
blad tells us that he named his 
first construction “606” because he 
figured that number represented 
roughly the number of experi¬ 
ments he made to achieve the col¬ 



Mask before denture Mask after denture 


or. 

The drawing of the lip illus¬ 
trates very well the ingenuity re¬ 
quired of the designer of the ap¬ 
pliance, for it offers innumerable 
complications in the matter of 
method of adherence. In this par¬ 
ticular case the problem was 
solved by attaching a gold band to 
the inner side of the prosthetic, 
which in turn encircled some of 
the teeth and h<eld the lip in place, 
at the same t.ime allowing free 
movement of thee part. 

The mask, whiich is a before and 
after study, wass made for the pur¬ 
pose of studyy to show what 
changes correctt denture can make 
(Continuetd on page 8.) 
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FIRST GROUP OF 


CADET NURSES NOW ON DUTY AT LETTERMAN 



FIRST GROUP OF CADET NURSES 


Reports at Letterman General Hospital for training. L to R—Alice Knapp, Jessie H. Fertado, 
June Graham, Agnes A. Boorman, Mary Margaret Kenny, Frances J. Giammona, Maxine L. 
Hurst, Norma M. L. Treb no and Tamara Yagotin. 


Nine little girls in blue, arriving 
at Letterman General Hospital on 
June 15, created a bigger furore 
than half a dozen big convoys. The 
day had started out gray, foggy, 
and drizzling, but about the time 
the new arrivals appeared, the sun 
broke through, and beaming faces 
were plentiful along the ramps of 
the hospital. The very attractive 
nine new member of the staff of 
the hospital are the long-awaited 
cadet nurses assigned to Letter- 
man. We leave it to the reader, 
after a careful study of the picture 
above, to understand the reason 
for the enthusiasm engendered by 
their arrival. 

The girls come from three dif¬ 
ferent schools of nursing and from 
nine different cities, but all are 
united in their liking for their 
chosen profession, and if their abil¬ 
ity is not belied by their appear¬ 
ance, the profession should be very 
proud of them. 

From Mary’s Help College of 
Nursing come the Misses Mary 
Margaret Kenny, Tamara Yagotin, 
Agnes Adele Boorman, and Fran¬ 
ces Josephine Giammona. 

Miss Kenny, who is a pert red¬ 
head went into nursing on a dare. 
When friends said she could never 
do it, she lived up to the old tra¬ 
dition of the red-head and prompt¬ 
ly set out to show them. She found 
that she liked the work immensely, 
especially orthepedic surgery, in 
which she hopes eventually to spe¬ 
cialize, and she intendes to become 
an Army nurse when she has earn¬ 
ed her R.N. Miss Kenny comes 
from Ogden, Utah, and has a bro¬ 
ther in the Army Signal Corps. 
Ogden’s loss is Letterman’s gain. 

Tamara Yagotin is a slender 
Russian girl whose home is in Lo¬ 
di, California. Her interests are 
strongly Army, for she has a bro¬ 
ther in the airborne engineers who 
has been in the South Pacific for 
the past year and, disappointing 
as we know this will be to some of 
the Letterman personnel, is en¬ 
gaged to a corporal on this post 
whom she has known for many 
years. Miss Yagotin’s main inter¬ 
est in nursing lies in the surgical 
end, which seems to be quite na¬ 
tural, as she tells us that she had 
three aunts and an uncle who are 
all doctors. She is a graduate of 
Balboa High School in San Fran¬ 
cisco, and a very versatile young 
lady, for she makes her own flies 
for fishing, which is her favorite 
sport. 


Another of the cadet nurses 
from Mary’s Help College of Nurs¬ 
ing is Miss Agnes Adele Boorman. 

She comes from Lomita Park, 
California, and is a graduate of 
Burlingame High School in Bur¬ 
lingame, California. Like most of 
the new cadets, she is not the only 
member of her family who is serv¬ 
ing the country, for her brother is 
a member of the Army Air Corps. 
While she is undecided about whe¬ 
ther or i^ot to go into the Army 
Nursing Corps, she is quite defi¬ 
nite about wanting to make nurs¬ 
ing, especialy surgical nursing, her 
career. Letterman mermen please 
take notice—swimming is the fav¬ 
orite sport of Miss Boorman. 

The fourth cadet from “Mary’s 
Help” is Miss Frances Josephine 
Giammona, who comes from Wal¬ 
nut Creek, California. But here is 
a sad state of affairs, for Miss 
Giammona is holding the torch 
high for a man in the Merchant 
Marine, and we can’t deny that 
there was a definite light in her 
brown eyes when she told us that 
“last Thursday she had been en¬ 
gaged for exactly six months” and 
that she “hoped he could be home 
from India for her graduation.” 
If that occurs, she plans to marry, 


but not to abandon her career. 
She will go on with civilian nurs¬ 
ing. She is a tennis enthusiast. 

Three of our cadets are students 
from the San Joaquin General 
Hospital School of Nursing. They 
are Alice Cole Knapp, Jessie Hen¬ 
rietta Fertado, and June Graham. 

Miss Knapp, a blue-eyed, black¬ 
haired lass, comes from Chowchil- 
la, California, where- she lived with 
her aunt and unslef She varies 
from the rest of the cadets in that 
she chose the Army'fa spite of the 
fact that her father and brother 
are in the Navy. Her father is with 
the Navy Engineers, and her bro- 
thre in the radio division. She 
plans to continue her nursing with 
the Army Nurse Corps after her 
graduation and later to specialize 
in anesthesia. Miss Knapp is a gra¬ 
duate of Chowchilla Union High 
School, and tells us that long be¬ 
fore her high school days, she 
knew that she wanted to be a 
nurse. Her hobby is collecting 
books of poetry. 

From Oakley, CaJfornia, Miss 
Jessie Henrietta Fertado went to 
the San Joaquin General Hospital 
for her training. She also wants to 
make surgical nursing her career, 
but if that proves impossible, any 


kind of nursing. Like the rest of 
the new cadets, she is very sincere 
in her interest in her profession. 
Miss Fertado graduated from 
Brentwood High School, and in 
September wil graduate as a full- 
fledged nurse. She is happy in her 
new assignment, for she knows 
and likes San Francisco, and her 
favorite sport is swimming, for 
which this city offers so many op¬ 
portunities. 

Petite, black-haired June Gra¬ 
ham is interested in pediatrics. 
She comes from Stockton, Califor¬ 
nia, where her family still reside, 
and is a graduate of Orville Union 
High School, in Orville of this 
state. She intends to continue with 
nursing after the war, like the rest 
of the gjrls. And to any of the Let¬ 
terman personnel owning a horse, 
we tell you in strictest confidence, 
her favorite sport is riding, with 
dancing and swimming running a 
close second. 

The remaining two cadets, Miss 
Maxine Lavon Hurst, and Miss 
Norma Mary Louise Trebino, come 
from the Santa Clara County Hos¬ 
pital School of Nursing. 

Miss Hurst graduated from high 
school in Ceres, California, where 
(Continued on page seven) 
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EDITORAL— 

The record being established 
by the medical men in our 
armed forces, for saving the 
lives of men wounded in battle 
and rehabilitating wounded so 
that they can return to useful 
civilian life, is one of the most 
encouraging developments of 
this war. 

The job of rehabilitating 
men, saving them from per¬ 
manent disability and disfigure¬ 
ment, is carried on largely at 
the present, at the great hos¬ 
pitals here in America. 

It is truly amazing what is 
being done at the Army general 
hospitals in the way of rebuild¬ 
ing men. Amputation work is 
carried on far more skillfully 
than ever before. 

The plastic surgery work be¬ 
ing done, especially to repair 
facial and hand injuries, is al¬ 
most miraculous. New ears, 
noses, eyebrows, chins, etc., 
are made to replace such parts 
shot away. 

Life-saving miracles of pen¬ 
icillin are being performed ev¬ 
ery day. Cases which doctors 
previously would class as hope¬ 
less—unable to live another 24 
hours—snap back with astonish¬ 
ing speed after administration 
of this new drug. 

It's a marvelous job the med¬ 
ical men are doing in this war. 
No doubt before the war is over 
they will save hundreds of 
thousands of lives. By reason of 
their improved technique, 
greatly reducing the blood cost 
of this war to the people of 
America. We take off our hats 
to them. 

'True worth is in being—not 
seeming—in doing each day 


“When Irish Eyes Are Smiling” 
—they are introducing Second 
Lieutenant Anna Mae O’Connor, 
newly assigned nurse here at Let¬ 
terman who arrived late last week 
to take up her duties on Ward N-l. 

Miss O’Connor was bora in Ire¬ 
land and came to America at the 
age of 15, settling in Houston, 
Texas. She received her high 
school education there and her 
nurses training at the Sister of 
Charity hospital in the same lo¬ 
cality. And upon the completion of | 
her training she moved to Chicago I 
to follow her career of nursing. 

In February of 1941 she joined 
the Army Nurse Corps—and spent 
one year at Fort Benning, Georgia. 
She was then transferred to the 
Port of Embarkation at Fort Dix 
—and in Febuary of 1942 departed 
from New York for overseas. 

After a 36 day voyage she ar¬ 
rived in Australia. 26 months was 
spent on a tour of duty here and 
12 of those months were spent in 
traveling from one town to an¬ 
other—Sidney, Melbourne, Canber¬ 
ra, Perth, and then finally Rock¬ 
hampton, where a station hospital 
was established and became her 
permanent station for the next 14 
months when an ailment necessi¬ 
tated hospitalization and' subse¬ 
quent removal to the states. A 
period of convalescence at Dibble 
General Hospital in Menlo Park 
and shortly thereafter she received 
her notification of assignment at 
the Letterman General Hospital. 

Miss O’Connor is elated with her 
return to this country and espe¬ 
cially enthused with her assign¬ 
ment here at Letterman. 

* * * 

With vacationitis in the air, 1st 
Lieut. Katherine Trask and 2nd 

Lieut. Blanche V. Snyder took off 

in their “Merry Oldsmobile” early 
this week to enjoy the wide open 
road and several days of relaxa¬ 
tion. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Winifred R. Coderre, 
now Mrs. David R. Brabrook, de¬ 
parted early this week for a leave 
of five days. 


that goes by—some little 
good— /# 

(Extract from Salt Lake Tri¬ 
bune) 


Many visitors returning from 
Modesto. Among them Colonel 
Harry D. Offutt, Commanding Of¬ 
ficer of Hoff General Hospital, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 

* * * 

The new lighting in the Adju¬ 
tant’s Office. Any resemblance to 
a bar is only co-incidental. 

* * * 

St. Sgt. Chauncey Young mak¬ 
ing rapid progress on the expan¬ 
sion of the public address system, 
with Sgt. Charles Wilcox lending 
a helping hand. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Ann B. Bakalar re¬ 
minding her friends that her birth¬ 
day falls on 7 July this year. 

* * * 

Captain Owen Brady moving 
back to his seat at the long table. 

* • * 

Colonel Harvey Hendrickson 
coming up with a new type of 
“Bingo” played on long yellow 
sheets. 

* * * 

Master Sgt. Fred Kunz missing 
from his accustomed haunts and 
now on furlough. 

* * * 

The bond sales going along nice¬ 
ly. 


Planes in Asia, Pacific 
Now Can Fire Rockets 

India (CNS) — AAF fighter 
planes equipped with rocket pro¬ 
jectiles now are being used in 
combat in the China-Burma-India 
and Pacific Theaters, it was made 
known here. 

The rockets are fired from 
beneath the wings of five types 
of fighter planes—the P-40 War- 
hawk, P-47 Thunderbolt, P-38 
Lightning, P-39 Airacobra and 
the P-51 Mustang. 


Army Rejections Top 
Casualties in Battle 

Washington (CNS)—Rejections 
for educational deficiency by the 
armed forces are more numerous 
than battle casualties, a recent 
survey has disclosed. 

The Selective Service System 
has announced that educationally 
deficient registrants numbered 
240,000 and war casualties only 
201,454. 


In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 

Confession before all Masses. 

Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 

In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 

Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 

Record Purchase of 
War Bonds Made by 
New Arrival Here 

A caller who brought joy to the 
heart of Lieut. George D. Dowling 
one afternoon this week was 
Captain Philip F. Lustbader who 
laid two thousand dollars on the 
counter and asked for War Bonds 
for that amount. The captain has 
just joined the Letterman staff 
and he certainly gives some of the 
old timers something to shoot at 
in the way of participation in the 
Fifth War Loan drive. 

Lieut. Dowling, who is the post 
Finance Officer, hopes this good 
example will be an incentive to 
others to do something practical 
toward helping Letterman to 
achieve the quota set for this 
drive. 

WEDDING BELLS 

Another member of the Letterman 
detachment yielded to the lure of 
Cupid’s call on Saturday afternoon 
last when T/4th Grade Edward A. 
Chilgren was united in matrimony 
with Miss Lillian Morse at the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires 
in San Francisco in the presence of 
a large group of relatives and friends. 

Tech. Sgt. Ernest L. Brensel was 
the best man and Staff Sgt. Wiley 
Dunn and Cpl. Patrick J. Sullivan 
were ushers for the occasion. 

The reception followed at the Cal¬ 
ifornia Club and later the newly¬ 
weds left for a honeymoon at an un¬ 
announced destination. 


Mt. Sterling, Ill. (CNS)— Rob¬ 
ert (Bobbie) Hughes, who weighs 
a mere 709 pounds, registered 
with his Selective Service Board 
on his 18th birthday. He is five 
feet, nine inches tall, has a 95- 
inch waistline, and is the chubbi¬ 
est man of his age on record here. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



ANTHONY PROTILLO 
Private, Medical Corps 

Candidate for “Buck of this Week” 
is Private Anthony “Tony” Portillo 
—new arrival in the Medical Detach¬ 
ment. 

Born in Long Beach, California, on 
December 30, 1922, Pvt. Portillo 
moved to Los Angeles with his family 
when he was very young. It was in 
L. A. that he received most of his 
education—attending the Roosevelt 
High School where he took a general 
course for two years. In his spare 
time he played with the school light¬ 
weight football team, which won the 
city championship for two years. 

Upon his leaving school he joined 
the Civilian Conservation Corps— 
where he stayed for six months and 
then the next six months he worked 
in a chroming plant. He left here 
to begin an apprenticeship as a 
machinist in a large establishment 
and was studying at this trade for a 
year and half. It was the khaki uni¬ 
form that beckoned and an invita¬ 
tion from Uncle Sam to join the 
ranks of the armed services. 

He was drafted into the Army on 
December 15, 1942 and went through 
all the preliminaries at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, California. For his basic 
training he was sent to Camp Howze. 
Texas—and upon the finish of it, 
was notified of his assignment into 
the Medical Corps and attached to 
the Infantry. He spent 12 months 
training at the Station Dispensary at 
Camp Howze. This training included 
manuevers in Louisiana for three 
months and six months of advanced 
training during which time our 
‘Buck’ received an injury causing a 
halt to further training with the In¬ 
fantry. 

Though any sport appeals to Pvt. 
Portillo—he is very partial to swim¬ 
ming, for it is the one sport he has 
been able to indulge in frequently— 
even though he is wearing the khaki. 


SPECIALIZED TRAINING PROGRAM TO 
ADMIT TRAINEES IN NEW COURSES 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


The doors to the Army Special¬ 
ized Training Program—slammed 
shut to most GIs since early this 
year—now stand ajar once more 
for men in several fields. 

The War Department in a recent 
circular (WD Cir. 184) has au¬ 
thorized the selection of trainees 
for the ASTP from troop units, 
except the Infantry, to the extent 
of one-fourth of one per cent each 
month from each unit. This means 
that enlisted men who want to 
apply for ASTP training will have 
that opportunity once again, pro¬ 
viding they are qualified. 

Those interested should submit 
to their regimental, separate bat¬ 
talion or similar unit commander 
a written application, accompa¬ 
nied by evidence (including a 
transcript of college credits) of 
their qualifications. Upon ap¬ 
proval by the CO, the application 
will be forwarded to the STAR 
Board, University of Illinois, 
Champaign, Ill. 

Action on these applications 
will be completed within 30 days 
after their submission. The board 
will then return approved and dis¬ 
approved applications to the COs 
together with a request for the 
transfer of approved candidates. 
That’s all there is to it. 

In order to apply for this train¬ 
ing, candidates must have these 
qualifications: 

For Term 4, Engineering , can¬ 
didates must have an AGCT of 


115 or more, one year of college 
or more, mathematics to include 
differential calculus, a year of 
college physics, and must not be 
over 21 years of age. 

For Term 4, Area and Lan¬ 
guage, candidates must have an 
AGCT of 130 or more, two years 
of college or more, a desire to 
study a foreign language, and 
must not be over 29 years old. 

For Term 9A, qualifications in¬ 
clude an AGCT of 125 or more, a 
graduate degree in civil, mechan¬ 
ical, electrical, chemical, petro¬ 
leum or sanitary engineering and, 
if not a graduate within the last 
five years, the candidate must 
have been actively engaged in 
an engineering or allied technical 
field prior to his entrance in the 
Army. 

For Term 9L, an AGCT of 13^ 
or more is necessary. The candi¬ 
date must be a college graduate 
and have a fluent speaking knowl¬ 
edge of Japanese, German, or 
French. 

Candidates will be transferred 
in grade except for T/4s and 
T/5s whose appointments will 
be terminated. In the event that 
an applicant is alerted for over¬ 
seas movement as a member of a 
unit or an individual while his 
application is in progress, he will 
become ineligible for participa¬ 
tion in the ASTP. Men trans¬ 
ferred to the ASTP will be sub¬ 
ject to assignment by the War 
Department upon completion of 
the course for which they are se¬ 
lected. 



CALIFORNIA'S FAMED MT. SHASTA 
WiHi the ubiquitous jeep in the foreground and GIs all over 

the place. 


ON THE SPOT 



THOMAS B. OVERBAY 
T/4th Gr. Engineers, Unasgd 

Technician Fourth Grade Thom¬ 
as B. Overbay of the Engineer 
Corps and a veteran of the New 
Guinea campaign is “On the Spot" 
feature this week. 

He was born in Kingsport, Ten¬ 
nessee, where he received most of 
his education. After leaving school 
he went to work on his father’s 
farm and remained at work there 
for four years, when he decided 
he needed a change. Then he went 
to work as a motorman in the 
coal mines prior to enlisting in 
the Army in 1924, at Richmond, 
Virginia. 

He was then sent to Fort Eus- 
tis, Virginia and assigned to the 
Infantry. In 1929 he was relieved 
from the Army and went to work 
as a mechanic in Johnson, Ten¬ 
nessee where he remained until 
August of 1942—when he enlisted 
to serve his country again—this 
time with the country at war. 

He was first sent to Camp Ed¬ 
wards, Massachusetts and from 
there was sent to General Motors 
school where he studied the Diesel 
Mechanics for one month. Then 
for the following six months T/4th 
Gr. Overbay spent at Carabell, 
Florida, instructing in Diesel 
Mechanics. He was then moved to 
Fort Ord, California with his com¬ 
pany and in five months time em¬ 
barked for overseas. 

In October of 1943 he arrived in 
New Guinea and immediately be¬ 
gan repairing PT boats and in¬ 
vasion barges. 

Although he remained behind 
the front lines—the enemy was 
constantly seeking target for 
bombs midst their repair installa¬ 
tions. 

On 20, March 1943, T/4 Overbay 
contracted a tropical disease and 
was evacuated to Australia and 
then in June was flown back to 
the states and Letterman. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 

A welcome is extended to the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week: Sergeant 
Robert E. McAlpine, Technician 
Fourth Grade demon Hawley and 
Privates Robert C. Anderson and Jo¬ 
seph F. Jecewicz. 

* * * 

Furloughs for the week were is¬ 
sued to the following men of the de¬ 
tachment: Private George M. Vale, 
15 days; Privates Alex K. Bilensky 
and Lewis G. Grace, 10 days; and 
Technician Fifth Grade Antulio M. 
Martinez, 8 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Lewis G. Grace passing out 
cigars and proudly saying “It’s a 
boy!” 

The local race track now closed 
and a few members of the detach¬ 
ment having a chance to get out of 
the “Red.” 

The way S/Sgt. Henry P. Smith 
gets his daily exercise—bicycling 
around the grounds to the different 
details. 

T/3rd Gr. Charles Wilcox bowling 
for the LGH Post Exchange team and 
making “Sad Sacks” out of them. 

Sgt. Lou D. Slott working in the 
receiving office and wondering how 
much longer-. 

S/ Sgt. Herbert Goldstein back from 
a trip to Kentucky and still in one 
piece. 

Sgt. August “Gus” Piette assum¬ 
ing the role of a patient. 

The other member of the detach¬ 
ment who became the proud father 
of a baby boy, T/4th Gr. Carroll W. 
Marsh. 

T/5th Gr. Israel Kulak on duty 
again after a seige of hospitalization. 


Woman Who Wed 15 
Was Just Absent Minded 

Detroit (CNS) —Marine Pvt. 
AIqx Stankowich, 24, who with 
14 other guys is married to red¬ 
headed Marion Horn, rushed to 
her defense here when she was 
arraigned on bigamy charges. 

“She’s a fine woman,” he in¬ 
sisted, “but a little absent 
minded.” 

Miss Horn has admitted to 
police that she married 15 men 
—including Stankowich — since 
1926 without divorcing any of 
them. 


NOTHING GETS BY THE EAGLE EYE 
OF MR. RAYMOND V. SHINE 



ITII • ■ ITIVI ^ v w - - - ■ ^ - 

Administrative Assitant to Control Officer 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Captain Ardzroony A. Packcha- 
nian, SnC, former instructor of the 
laboratory school was transferred 
during the latter part of last 
week. 

* * * 

1st Sgt. Harvey W. Hablitzel 
took a few days off from his daily 
tasks at the detachment office for 
a furlough. While at his home in 
Long Lake, Wisconsin, he expects 
to visit all his friends and rela¬ 
tives. 

* * * 

Interesting to see — Tech. 4th 
Gr. Richard G. Herzog trying to 
squeeze in a free night in order to 
carry out plans. For the past two 
weeks he has had a detail when¬ 
ever he has made any plans. 

* * * 

Cpl. Edwin F. Lanceit, clerk at 
the School supply left the latter 
part of last week on detached ser¬ 
vice to Utica, New York. While in 
Utica he expects to detour to the 
Bronx—where he will spend a few 
days with his wife and relatives 
who live there. 

* * * 


The modernization of the pres¬ 
ent day army is not limited to im¬ 
provements in weapons and muni¬ 
tions. The administrative func¬ 
tions underwent a face lifting also 
and emerged from the operation 
with a Control Officer as a mem¬ 
ber of the staff of all commanding 
officers. 

One of the old timers asked 
Major Leslie D. Snyder, our Con¬ 
trol Officer, for a brief statement 
of his duties and the major 
promptly got out the book. It 
reads: 

“The Control officer advises the 
commanding officer on organiza¬ 
tional and administrative proce¬ 
dures at the post, evaluates the 
effectiveness with which the work 
of the post is executed, developes 
uniform position and functional- 
organization charts for all divi¬ 
sions and branches, collects and 
analyzes data on work methods 
and procedures, advises on simpli¬ 
fication of forms, records, reports, 
and files, collects and analyzes 
statistics on post operations to in¬ 
dicate trends in performance and 
to provide work-load data, and 
conducts special studies and in¬ 
spections directed by the com¬ 
manding officer. 


Under Major Snyder in the per¬ 
formance of all those duties is Mr. 
Raymond V. Shine, his administra¬ 
tive assistant, who is more than 
qualified by training and experi¬ 
ence for the work alio ted to him. 

Mr. Shine got a good start by 
being born a native son of San 
Francisco, and followed with a 
high school course at Polytechnic, 
and then went on to USF (The 
University of San Francisco to 
you). Then some post graduate 
study in commerce and finance at 
the University of California. 

He had considerable experience 
with stock and bond firms before 
joining the American Trust Com¬ 
pany. In 1935 he accepted a civil 
service appointment at the Presi¬ 
dio of San Francisco, and later 
served at Camp Knight before 
coming to Letterman. 

In 1940 Mr. Shine was married 
to Miss Berenice Connell, also of 
native stock. 

It is not true that Mr. Shine has 
reduced everything to graphs and 
charts although he could do so if 
advisable. His associates term 
him "A regular guy with plenty on 
the ball” and his boss makes that 
unanimous. 


Not only Pvt. Armos but most 
of the detachment personnel are 
happy that the racing season at 
Bay Meadows, California, has been 
closed. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller 
seems to having a little difficulty 
with Bambi—a young fawn ac¬ 
quired from an officer in the Sac¬ 
ramento Valley. Just returned 
from the veterinary, “Bambi” will 
be kept by Knoller until he grows 
a little—then—Venison steaks on 
the menu! 

* * * 

Comical to see—Tech. 5th Gr. 
William J. Caskey, enlisted in¬ 
structor of the surgical school 
having his daily telephone conver¬ 
sation—and not trying to cut them 
short. 


INVITATION 

A cordial invitation is extended 
to all the officers of Letterman, the 
nurses, WAC officers, and cadet 
nurses to join in the splash party 
held every Wednesday night at the 
rairmont Plunge, at the Fairmont 
Hotel. The cost is sixty cents, the 
time is from six to nine in the eve- 
ning, and any officer may bring a 
guest. 
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The New Letterman 
Orchestra Presents 
Its First Program 

The Letterman Orchestra, subject 
of much discussion on the post, got 
off to an auspicious start at the Rec¬ 
reation Center last Monday evening. 
Featured at the show held for the 
patients, the orchestra made an ex¬ 
cellent showing and was very well 
received by the audience. The music 
was carried to the wards on the 
speaker system. 

A greater number of orchestras 
in the army concentrate on swing 
music, and the Letterman aggrega¬ 
tion surprised their listeners by turn¬ 
ing out to be a sweet band, with a 
full string section, and the music 
was a refreshing change from run- 
of-the-mill bands usually heard. 

Vocalists for the organization were 
Hugh Ashley and Scott Ross, both 
sing very well and were real hits on 
the show. 

Personnel in the orchestra in¬ 
cluded: 

Violins: Capt. Buck, Margo Nau- 
man, Pvt. Kafflen. 

Reeds: Corp. Lockwood, Sgt. Gai, 
Pvt. McDonald. 

Trumpet: Pvt. Britton. 

Piano: Pvt. Anderson. 

Saxophone: Pvt. Kennedy. 

Bass: Corp. Barsoccini. 

Drums: Pvt. Webber. 

Guitar: Pvt. Ashley. 


MILITARY MAID IS MESS OFFICER 
BUT YEARNS FOR FIELD DUTY 



1st Lieut. CAROLYN E. BOATWRIGHT. WAC 
Assistant to the Mess Officer 


Patients and members of the 
Command are anticipating the next 
appearance of this fine aggregation, 
which will be in the patio of the 
hospital on the afternoon of June 28. 


News From Home 

Baton Rouge, La. (CNS)— Rep. 
V. M. Deloney has introduced a 
bill in the State Legislature 
which would make it illegal to 
wear a coat or tie between June 
1 and Oct. 1 except on Sundays. 

Harrisburg, Pa. (CNS)—Just 
before she died last month, Mrs. 
Esthur M. Martin wrote her will 
on a penny postcard and mailed it 
to the probate court here. The 14- 
word will left an estate of $4200 
to her son. f 

Dallas (CNS)—Just as the si¬ 
rens signaled news of the Allied 
invasion of western Europe, a 
baby girl was born to Mrs. Lester 
Renfrew in City Hospital. “ITl 
name her Invasia,” Mrs. Renfrew 
declared. _ 

Los Angeles (CNS)—A police 
sergeant arrived at the scene of a 
murder, took down the name of 
the corpse, dashed to the victim’s 
landlady’s house—and rented his 
room. 


The transition from the seden¬ 
tary life of a secretary to the com¬ 
plex career of a company com¬ 
mander was the jump taken by 
Miss Carolyn E. Boatwright when 
she was sworn into the Women’s 
Army Corps and she still prefers 
the field to a desk chair. 

Born in Buckingham Court 
House, Virginia, the young lady 
who is now officially known as 
Lieut. Boatwright, left her native 
state for a sojourn in Florida long 
enough to go through high school 
at Jacksonvile. Back home she 
settled down at what appeared to 
be a civilian career but then came 
the war and the WAACs. 

Lieut. Boatwright enrolled in 
the Corps in July 1942 and went 
to OCS in the following month for 
the course at Des Moines. Emerg¬ 
ing as a second lieutenant she re¬ 
mained at the same post until 
transferred to 2nd WAC Training 
Camp at Daytona Beach, Florida. 
In the meantime she was given her 
silver bars and waxed strong in all 
branches of her new professions. 

With the expansion of the WAC 


additional companies were acti¬ 
vated in all parts of the country 
and Lieut. Boatwright was sent to 
Fort Stevens, Ore., to organize a 
company for that station. She had 
things rolling well when a call 
came to proceed to Fort Lewis, 
Wash., to initiate another com¬ 
pany into the status of an active 
unit. Her proficiency as a company 
commander enabled her to turn 
out a group of the female soldiers 
in keeping with the high standards 
maintained from the beginning of 
the Corps. 

With the view of giving varied 
experience to the young officers 
ot the WAC the next assignment 
of Lieutenant Boatwright brought 
her to Letterman in May of this 
year where she was designated as 
assistant to the Mess Officer and 
in charge of all personnel in that 
department. 

It would seem that the dream of 
any woman would be realized with 
having such a large kitchen and 
big staff to turn out the food for 
an institution of this size but not> 


MORE ABOUT 
CADET NURSES 

(Continued from page three) 


her family have their home. She 
loves nursing, although she had 
originally intended to be a teach¬ 
er .After being taught for several 
years, she decided that nursing 
would be much better, and she 
doesn’t care just what branch of 
it she follows. At the present writ¬ 
ing she is working in the septic 
surgery ward at Letterman. We 
inquired about the condition of her 
heart, and asked whether or not 
she was “waiting for a ship to 
come in.” We leave you to draw 
your own conclusions. She told us 
that “in a sort of way” she was 
waiting for a boat. No, we were 
not successful in getting anything 
more definite than that. 

Our last cadet is also holding a 
torch, for an unnamed lucky man 
in San Jose. Miss Norma Trebino 
comes from Hollister, California, 
where she went to High School 
and Junior College and majored in 
nursing. Her determination to go 
into nursing came about as the 
result of a long illness, during 
which she received such good care 
that she realized the value and 
comfort that a nurse could be to 
an ill person. She wants general 
nursing^ and then to go into the 
Army Nurse Corps, specializing 
later when she has definitely de¬ 
cided where she can be of the most 
use. Her family live in Hollister, 
except for one brother who is in 
the Navy. 

To all of the newcomers, Letter- 
man welcomes you and wants you 
to know that we are glad to have 
you with us. .. 


after being a company commander. 
The savoury odors of the kitchen 
are no substitute for the fresh air 
of the drill field. 

Lieut. Boatwright realizes she 
has a golden opportunity to learn 
much about mess management 
during her present assignment but 
she has not entirely abandoned the 
hope of one day getting back into 
the role of commander of her own 
organization. 

In that she is only taking pat¬ 
tern after thousands of officers 
chained to desks on staff jobs who 
hum the song of the open road as 
a sort of solace until they can real¬ 
ly take up the fight once more. 
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VOTING REGULATIONS IN FIV 

E STA 

TES AN 

ID TWO TERRITORIES 

NAME OF 

ST ATI OR 
TERRITORY 

DATE AND 
KIND OF 
ELECTION 

HOW TO AmY FOR STATE OR 
TERRITORY ABSENTEE BALLOT 

EarliMt Dal* 
State or 
Territory 
Will R«tittt 
Bailor 
Application 

Eoriiotl Dot* 
Slot* or 
Territory 

Will S*nr< 
Ballot to 
Applicant* 

Final Date Exe¬ 
cuted Ballot 
Mutt Bo Back 

To B* Eligible 

To Be Counted 

SPECIAL STATE OR TERRITOIRIAl 

PROVISIONS 

Colorado 

Pfimary, 

12 Sept. 

a) In accordance with Colorado law. 

b) By sending the WD or USWBC 
post card to the Secretary of State. 
Denver. Colo 

21 Aug. 

23 Aug. 

9 Sept. 


Louisiana 

2 Primaries: 
12 Sept, 
(first) and 
17 Oct. 
(second) 

a) In accordance with Louisiana law, 

b) By sending the WD or USWBC 
post card to the Secretary of State, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

One application will suffice for both 
primaries, unless the applicant has a 
change of address. 

Any time 
for both 
primaries. 

13 Aug. 
(first) 

1 Oct 
(second) 

11 Sept, 
(first) 

16 Oct 
(second) 

Note that Louisiana holds two primaries. One appli¬ 

cation will suffice for ballots for both elections, but in 
case of a change of address, a soldier should make sep¬ 
arate applications. 

It is understood that Louisiana is holding a legislative 
session, which may change some of the facts as given 

Maine 

State 

Election. 

11 Sept. 

a> In accordance with Maine law. or 
b' By sending the WD or USWBC 
post card to the Secretary of State. 
Augusta, Maine. 

Any time 

15 Aug 

11 Sept 

Note that this is not a primary but an election for 
state and local offices and Representatives of Congress 
Voting for the offices of President and Vice President 
will take place at a general election 7 Nov. 1944. 

Nevada 

Primary, 

5 Sept. 

a) In accordance with Nevada law, 

b) By sending the WD or USWBC 
post card to the Secretary of State. 
Carson City. Nev. 

7 June 

15 »tug. 

5 Sept. 


South 

Carolina 

2 Primaries: 
25 July 
(first) 

22 Aug. 
(second) 

Soldiers may request ballots if en¬ 
rolled prior to 27 June with a local 
party club. Application for a ballot 
should be made to the local club or 
county secretary by the soldier or a 
relative or friend acting in his behalf. 
It can be made with the WD or USWBC 
post card, on which he has written on 
both sides the name and address of the 
appropriate club or county secretary. 

27 May 
(first) 

24 June 
(second) 

27 May 
(first) 

24 June 
(second) 

25 July 

(first) 

22 Aug 
(second) 

Note that South Carolina changed its election laws 

since Yank announced that soldiers could vote only in 
person. 

Note that soldiers must have been enrolled prior to 

27 June with a local party club in order to request a 
ballot, and that those using WD or USWBC post cards 
should write on both sides of the card the name and 
address of the appropriate club or county secretary 

Alaska 

Territorial 

Election. 

12 Sept. 

a) In accordance with Alaska law, or 

b) By sending the WD or USWBC 
post card to the Secretary of the Ter¬ 
ritory. Juneau. Alaska. 

3 Aug. 

3 Aug. 

» Sept. 

Note that this is the Territorial election No further 
election will be held in November 

Hawaii 

Territorial 

Primary 

Election. 

7 Oct. 

Hawaii does not provide an absentee 
ballot for soldiers in the primary 




Soldiers voting in Hawaii can vote only by appearing 
in person in their home precinct or at a polling place 
within the Territory, designated by the Governor 

-Application thould roach official* on. or at toon at pottibl* aftoc. rht dor. rho .tot. or lorritorv .tart, toadiaf oof tho ballot. 


(Mot 95-571) 

This table, distributed through Camp Newspaper Service by YANK, the Army Weekly, explains the votinf 
rules in five states and the territories of Alaska and Hawaii, which are holding primary or general elections ii 
July, August, September and October. All these states and Alaska permit servicemen to apply for ballots bf 
using either the old WD post card (WD AGO Form 560) or the new United States War Ballot Commission cari 
(US WBC Form No. 1). You may also apply by a letter that contains the text of the USWBC post card but if 
you use the letter, or the old AGO Form 560, be sure it is distinctly marked as ballot material and that il 
bears the appropriate air-mail markings. In addition to signing the application, you should print your namf 
and serial number and if you're applying for a primary ballot be sure to state your party affiliation. To be eligi¬ 
ble to vote in some states and territories, soldiers have to fulfill some other requirements so if you're not surf 
about your eligibility, write to the Secretary of State of your home state and get the full particulars from him 


Melby Painters Are 
Whitewashed by Our 
Revamped Sad Sacks 

The Sad Sacks were back on 
the win streak again this week 
when they won three games from 
the Melby Painters quintet last 
Tuesday night at the Broadway 
Van Ness Bowling Alleys in the 
900 House league. 

Private Christians starred for 
the Medics when he bowled 209 
and 223 in the first and second 
games, but slumped in the third 
with 164. And Corporal Marano 
with 231 pinnage in the third game 
was high bowler—tying Christian 
with a triple score of 596. Jouglard 
followed with third place of 571. 

1st Sgt. Calvin Williams substi¬ 
tuted for Sgt. Kuntz. His total pin¬ 
nage for the nights games was 
549. 

The Sacks are now just three 
games behind the leaders of the 
league since the Atlas Frame 
bowlers lost a game in their last 
competition. 

Sgt. Wilcox was low bowler at 
the Tuesday night meet—with a 
561 series. 

The first game was close until 
Jouglard bowled a 209 game help¬ 
ing the Medics to win by 26 pins 
and the second game was well in 
hand from the beginning with the 
painters at 828 and the sacks at 
964. The third game was close too, 
when the sacks won by 30 pins 
with Jouglard and Marano helping 
to boost the score by rolling 190 
and 231 respectively. As a result 
of the three games the Medics now 
rate with an average of 953. Their 
high game was the second in 
which they totaled a 964 pinnage. 

Results of the nights games 
were as follows: 


LETTERMAN 


Christian . . 

.. 209 

223 

164 

596 

Kuntz .... 

. . 183 

183 

183 

549 

Wilcox .... 

. . 181 

192 

188 

561 

Marano . . . 

. . 191 

194 

231 

596 

Jouglard . . 

.. 209 

172 

190 

571 

Total . . . 

. . 953 

964 

946 

2863 

MELBY PAINTERS 



Melby .... 

. . 181 

157 

219 

557 

Anderson . 

.. 195 

158 

185 

538 

Chapin .... 

.. 169 

173 

151 

493 

Swanson . . 

. . 206 

174 

181 

561 

Roller .... 

. . 176 

166 

180 

522 

Total . . . 

. . 927 

828 

916 

2671 


Have You Obtained 
Voting Card for 
Primary Election? 

Captain Owen J. Brady, Soldier 
Voting Officer for this command, 
this week pointed out that over 
three-fourths of the nation has not 
yet cast its primary election ballot 
for 1944. 

Contrary to a current rumor, 
votes may still be cast in thirty- 
six states and two territories—al- 
aska and Hawaii. Primary elec¬ 
tions will be held throughout the 
country from June until October, 
and general election will be held in 
November. 

Officers and men throughout the 
Service are being urged by the 
War Department to take advan¬ 
tage of the facilities for voting set 
up by the War Ballot Commission. 
In addition to providing informa¬ 
tion on voting dates and require¬ 
ments in the several states, post 
card forms for requisitioning ab- 


MORE ABOUT 
Prosthetic Appliances 


(Continued from Page 2) 

in the case of a patient with a 
protruded lower jaw. It is made 
over a metal frame, which is 
placed over the face of the patient. 
The frame is covered with an al- 
genate impression material similar 
to rubber. When this material 
hardens, it is peeled from the 
framework and retains its shaps. 
Plaster of paris is then poured into 
the masks to make the master 
model, and when the plaster has 
set the algenate is pulled free, and 
the hard mask is complete. 


sentee ballots are now being sup¬ 
plied by the commission. 

These post cards will be avail¬ 
able for members of this command 
sometime next week, according to 
Captain Brady’s announcement. 


Smart Seersucker 
Service Garb for 
Army Nurse Corps 

The brown and white pin striped 
seersucker field service uniform, 
used by Army nurses overseas, will 
be issued this month to nurses on 
duty in the United States. 

The uniform, which was designed 
to replace white uniforms for nurses 
on duty outside the United States, I 
is a wrap-around dress made without 
buttons or slide fasteners to get out 
of alignment. It fastens securely with 
one hook and a long tailored tie at 
the side. The seersucker material re- * 
quires no starching or ironing. 

A tailored jacket of the same ma¬ 
terial, which converts the uniform 
into a suit for off-duty wear, com¬ 
pletes the outfit, and a cap designed 
from one piece of matching material 
gees with the uniform. The cap 
spreads out flat to wash and dry and 
requires no starching or ironing. 















































Major JOSEPHINE MOTL, A.N.C. 

Principal Chief Nurse at Letterman who is receiving con¬ 
gratulations on her promotion to field grade. 


S. P. Club Has Fine 
Working Committee 
On War Activities 

A war work done with benefit of 
cameramen and publicity is being 
carried on by the War Activities of 
the Southern Pacific Club of San 
Francisco. 

Some six months ago the employees 
of that company took notice of the 
hosptial trains in the yards and de¬ 
cided that something should be done 
for the passenger patients who were 
en route to inland hospitals. There 
is a delay of an hour or so at that 
stage of the journey while the 
locomatives are being switched and 
the SP Club members felt they 
could not pass up such an oppor¬ 
tunity for service to the men who 
have already given so much ser¬ 
vice to their country. 

A special meeting of the execu- , 
tive committee was held and the 
situation thoroughly canvassed as to 1 
what might be done. They were 
aware of the fact that the soldier 
patients were all young men and 
young men have a “sweet tooth” 
so candy went down as the first 
item. Next came cigarettes, play- j 
ing cards, chewing gum, and as¬ 
sorted games, followed by magazines 
and the daily papers, tit was voted 
to purchase all of the above items 
from the treasury of the club and 
appoint a supervisor to look after 
the distribution through committees 
named for each train. 

The post of supervisor went to 
Miss Myrtle Gorman and she has 
been most faithful in the discharge 
of her duties. The young ladies 
who function under her direction 
have brought a warm personal atti¬ 


tude to the task. There is nothing 
of the professional , “do gooder” 
about them. They are volunteers 
and get a lot of pleasure out of their 
good deeds. 

Statistics will tell the rest of the 
story. In the past six months the 
members of the Southern Pacific 
Club through their War Activities 


Committee have donated to the pa¬ 
tients on the hospital trains . . . 2060 
packages of cigarettes, 624 cheese 
snacks, 9450 sticks of gum, 9468 
candy bars, 16 boxes of candy, 44 
decks of playing cards, 26 games, 
68 cigars, 12 sacks of smoking to¬ 
bacco, also magazines and daily 
papers. 


The 'Visiting Hour' 

To Be Aired Today 
From Letterman 

This afternoon the tenth edition 
of the Army Medical Department’s 
coast to coast CBS radio program 
“The Visiting Hour” will originate 
at the Recreation Center of Let¬ 
terman at 1230 to 1300. The pro¬ 
gram, written by Sergeant Jerry 
Lewis and produced by Major An¬ 
dre Baruch, will present Miss 
Shirley Temple as the featured 
guest. 

Among the wounded veterans 
who will take part in this thirty 
minute program are the following: 
Cpl. Thomas L. Tharp, Pvt. Don A. 
Henry, Pfc. Mike Gulick, Pvt. Har¬ 
ry Rogers, Sgt. Douglas Crocket, 
Cpl. Urban J. Hanrahan, T/Sgt. 
Lawrence Albee and Pvt. Harlan 
Landry. The musical numbers for 
the program will be played by the 
72nd Army Ground Forces Or¬ 
chestra under the direction of Sgt. 
Crapo. 

During the first part of the pro¬ 
gram, which will be presented in 
three phases, Miss Temple will 
question Cpl. Tharp about his com¬ 
bat experiences. 

Part two is designated as the 
“G.I. Cracker Barrel” and during 
this part of the program the pa¬ 
tients are given the opportunity of 
airing their gripes and talking 
freely and informally with Miss 
Temple. 

The third section of the program 
is called “Ask the doctor” and 
Captain Donald R. Pratt of Let¬ 
terman will answer questions 
asked by the patients about their 
own cases. 

Next week the “Visiting Hour” 
will be produced at Birmingham 
General Hospital, Van Nuys, Calif. 
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FLOWERS THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRIN G, TRA, LA 


The California Chamber of Com¬ 
merce has done of great deal to 
make the rest of the country con¬ 
scious of the beautiful flowers that 
bloom in such profusion in this state. 
However, in looking over some of 
their brochures, we have never 
found any mention of the fact that, 
even in this most blest of states 
(Chamber of Commerce please note 
plug), the flowers must be planted 
before they come up, the gardens 
must be planned, and even here they 
must be watered and cared for. 

We have long admired the gardens 
around Letterman, and not being a 
believer in miracles, we suspected 
that there must be a tending hand 
and a planning mind behind some 
of the beautiful garden displays 
here. So we investigated. And we 
found Mr. Fred M. Diernisse, head 
gardener for the hospital, and a man 
who is most enthusiastic about his 
job. Fred not only told us a lot 
about how the results are achieved 
here at the grounds of the hospital, 
but incidentally let drop a little in¬ 
formation about himself. 

Mr. Diernisse was born on a little 
island in Denmark, called Fyn. It 
looks like a very simple word to 
pronounce, but we couldn’t manage 
to give it the strange twist that he 
did. His home was close to that of 
Hans Christian Anderson, of story¬ 
book fame, and he attended the same 
school. It seems that in Denmark 
the flowers also bloom well, although 
the winters offer a little more diffi¬ 
culty in their culture than in Cali¬ 
fornia, and at an early age Fred 
became interested in them. At fifteen 
he left school and was apprenticed 
as a gardener. As his interest in his 
work grew, he went to a technical 
school nights to further his knowl¬ 
edge of gardening, and then in 1929 
he was stricken with wanderlust 
and came to his country. He settled 
in New York and spent six years 
gardening on private estates there, 
largely commercial places, before the 
call of the open spaces again over¬ 
took him. This time he headed west, 
and in Woodside, California, he again 
worked in a large private estate. 
True to the claims of the Chamber 
of Commerce, he found gardening 
to be much more satisfactory in 
California. His next port of call was 
the San Francisco Worlds Fair. He 
stayed there until he came to Let¬ 
terman. We asked Fred if he be¬ 



A RIOT OF COLOR 


Outlines the circular bed of Hydrangaes on the patch leading left from the hospital. 


lieved in the old adage of the “green 
tnumb,” but he was evasive and only 
answered that “some could grow 
them, and some couldn’t.” 

A little over three years ago, when 
he first came to Letterman, the gar¬ 
dens were not as they are now. The 
hospital was in the process of grow¬ 
ing, and the addition of new wings 
necessitated shifting the gardens 
around. The old greenhouse was 
located on the present site of Ward 
S-l and had to be moved to its 
present location in back and to the 
left of the hospital, adjoining the 
nursery. The operating room was 
further back than its present loca¬ 
tion just off the patio. The pond 
was there, but the door and steps 
leading to the ramp in back of the 
administration building had hot yet 
been built. 

The patio garden, the pride of the 
Letterman personnel, is Fred’s pride 
and job. The rhododendrons which 
bloom so gorgeously as a fringe to 
the building are his favorite flower 
because of the variety and delicacy 
of their colorings. The gardens are 
planned for two seasons, which, here 


in San Francisco, overlap, so that 
the flowers are taken up when they 
could really bloom a little longer. 

The pansies, which attain such 
giant size under the palms in the 
patio and bordering the path to the 
main door of the hospital, are seeded 
in July in the hothouse and planted 
in the beds around the hospital in 
November. Around Christmas time 
they are blooming. By the time the 
pansies are taken out, the begonias 
are blooming in the hothouse, and 
ready to color the former pansy beds. 
We wondered which of the combi¬ 
nations in the patio seemed to be 
most popular with the patients and 
found that the rhododendrons and 
pansies won the vote by a very slight 
margin. We were also curious about 
whether men or women seemed to 
take the most interest in the gar¬ 
dens and found the answer to this 
question most intriguing. “Men,” 
Fred told us, “like to work with 
flowers. Women like to look at 
them.” Just before the pansies are 
to be taken out, the gardener calls 
the Adjutant, and word is passed 
around the hospital that they may 


be picked. Remembering the hordes 
of women industriously gathering 
bouquets just before the last pansy 
evacuation, we could see the point 
in the statement that women liked 
to look at flowers. 

Three years ago there was a high 
privet hedge surrounding the oval 
plot in front of the hospital. The 
low boxwood hedge, lined with dif¬ 
ferent flowers that is there today is 
a comparatively recent innovation, as 
is the circular plot now filled with 
hydrangea, originally occupied by 
non-blooming rose bushes, that in¬ 
terrupts the path leading to the car 
lines. Fred plans to use a constantly 
shifting garden, as the seasons permit. 

One off the factors that contribute 
to the luixuriousness of the flowers 
around tlhe hospital is the possibility 
of growiing practically all the dif¬ 
ferent ty/pes of flowers and shrubs 
outside, vwhich obviates the necessity 
of a larg<e and costly greenhouse. 

In the nursery they grow stocks, 
snapdrag<ons, rhododendrons, azaleas, 
begonias,, and pansies. Few poinsettas 
are grow/n, because they cannot be 
grown ouitside and are difficult to 
(Ctontinued on page 3) 
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Begonias, palms, and shrubs adorn the pation. 


time with the seasons properly, 
which is also the case with zinnias. 
Gladiola and dalhias are also pro¬ 
fuse. The nursery is not limited to 
flowers alone, for a nice variety of 
shrubs and trees are cared for there, 
among them, acacias, cistus, myrtle, 
palms, and the handsome magnolias 
which were started from grafted 
plants. 

We asked about the distribution 
of the cut flowers. The main bulk 
of them, of course, go to the wards 
for the patients. Two of the gar¬ 
dener’s assistants make the rounds 
of the hospital every day around 
eight in the morning, distributing the 
flowers. There are enough so that 
the executive offices can have a 
bouquet. Flowers are also provided 
for parties at the Officers’ Club, for 
the Nurses’ and Officers’ Mess, for 
Red Cross parties, and to decorate 
the Chapel for services. The most 
popular of the cut flowers with both 
the patients and hospital personnel 
is stock. The nursery never seems 
to have enough of that fragrant 
bloom. 

Fred tells us that there are as 
many theories about how to keep 
cut flowers fresh as there are for 
curing hiccups. One of the most 
prevalent ones, with which he does 
not hold, is putting ammonia or 
vinegar in the water. He believes 
that keeping them in deep fresh wa¬ 
ter is the best method. 

The funds for buying seed come 
from the Post Exchange, although 
the nursery overlooks no bets. Many 
of the potted plants sent to the hos¬ 
pital from outside sources are sal¬ 
vaged, and the pots used to start 
new plants, while the wilted 
heads of flowers like rhododendrons 
are clipped, and the plants put in 
the ground to be transplanted when 
they are again in season. Buying 
new seed in war time offers some 
complications too. Where once the 
label on the package was assurance 
that the contents were as described, 
now almost anything can come from 
it. Mr. Diernisse tells a sad tale of 
putting in some primula last year 
in all good faith and having a strange 
growth that vaguely resembled pe¬ 


tunias appear as a result. As it was 
fall and petunias can’t last in the 
fall, it was necessary to take them 
out. We rather liked the element of 
surprise, but he didn’t seem to share 
our enthusiasm. 

In addition to caring for the gar¬ 
dens immediately adjacent to the 
hospital, the gardeners take care of 
the flower around the quarters of 
the military personnel stationed on 
the post. At Crissy Field the patients 
do their own gardening, and Fred 
tells us they must like it, for they 
do a good job. 

Even gardening isn’t all a bed of 
roses. The hospital maintains a 
staff of 18 civilian gardeners, six of 
whom are high school boys who 
only work in the summer. The big¬ 
gest headache is getting the equip¬ 
ment in this day of rationing. Second ! 
is the watering problem. After May j 
for the following five months there | 
is seldom enough rain to take care i 
of the flowers, and they must be 
watered two to three times a week. 
With extreme exactitude he told us 
that for this purpose 56 lengths of 
hose were used and then for our j 
education added that in the layman’s J 
parlance that constitutes 2800 feet j 


of hose. And in November, Decem¬ 
ber and January there are few flow¬ 
ers, but even during these months, 
barren of vegetation in so many 
states, we still have roses and cal- 
lendrias. 

As a little sidelight on the hobbies 


of a gardener, Fred confessed that 
at his home in San Francisco, in 
addition to his flower garden, he has 
a Victory Garden in which he grows 
peas, carrots, beans, beets, cabbage 
and corn. Ah well, variety is the 
spice of life! 


Mr. FRED DIERNISSE 
Head gardener, in the hospital greenhouse. 
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EDITORIAL— 

TRAINED SEALS 

One afternoon this week the* 
patients were treated to an ex¬ 
hibition of tricks by a well 
trained seal. The animal had 
a routine that was thoroughly 
enjoyed by the spectators. At 
the end of each number on the 
program the trainer reached 
into a creel at his side and 
tossed the seal a piece of fish. 
The spectators applauded the 
seal and the seal applauded 
himself. 

It is not uncommon to hear 
a reference to some humans as 
"Trained seals." They have a 
routine and at the bark of com¬ 
mand they go into their act, 
complete the number, and 
wait for applause. Some times 
it is heard but more often it 
is absent. Humans look ask¬ 
ance at another human who is 
motivated after the manner of 
a seal. From their higher plane 
they like to believe that a little 
intelligence injected into an 
act is more in keeping with the 
dignity of a human. But the 
"trained seal" in human form 
has long ceased his struggle for 
individuality. He takes the 
line of least resistance, re¬ 
sponds to the trainer and his 
commands, and then sits back. 

We think the trained seal 
does all right—at least, he gets 
the fish!! 



The latest addition to the Letter- 


man nursing staff prompts us to 
extend a hearty welcome to Second 
Lieutenant Ann E- Norris who re¬ 
ported for duty here after a brief 
convalescence and a tour of duty 
in New Guinea. 

Miss Norris was bom in Durham, 
England and came to the New World 
when she was 16 years old—settling 
in Nanaimo, B. C. She attended 
high school here and then went in 
training at the Deaconess Hospital 
in Washington. She followed her 
nursing career as a civil service 
nurse in the Veterans’ Facility Ad¬ 
ministration. Then in October of 
1943 she joined the Army Nurse 
Corps then was sent to Camp White, 
Oregon for six weeks of basic train¬ 
ing. Her first assignment was at 
the Oakland Area Station hospital 
and then in March of 1944 she em¬ 
barked for a tour of duty in New 
Guinea. The Lieutenant remained 
here for two months and then re¬ 
turned to the states aboard a trans¬ 
port—serving aboard ship as a nurse. 

As pastimes Miss Norris enjoys a 
number of hobbies; photography, 
tennis, horseback riding, reading; 
and speaks of interest in politics. 

♦ * * 

I 

Congratulations were in order this 
week when four nurses pinned the 
silver bars on their uniforms in lieu 
of the gold. Those making the change 
were: Antonia M. Fasenmyer, Doris 
V. Ripoli, Lorraine R. McKenna and 
Rebecca Chamberlain. A just reward 
for diligence. 

* * * 

On duty with an evacuation trip 

from Letterman to Foster General 

Hospital, Jackson, Miss., 1st Lieut. 
Elizabeth E. Foster will detour on 
the return trip to spend 10 days 
leave with her family. 

* * * 

Word from 2nd Lieut. Erna D. 
Seegelken, former Letermanite and 
now somewhere in England, inti¬ 
mates a slight case of homesickness 
when she says the two months spent 
in England is more like two years. 
She longs for her old acquaintances 
and the lovely surroudings of LGH. 


&oj£ 


OBSERVER 
I <B >SAW 

T/4th Gr. Joseph Lopez doing an 
excellent job in handling the ad¬ 
missions of a fair sized convoy. Jos 
is top hand in the Receiving Office 
these days. 

* * * 

Major Josephine Motl being con¬ 
gratulated on all sides over the pro¬ 
motion to wearing gold leaves. Too 
long coming. 

* «• * 

The Letterman band putting on a 
fine program in the patio on Wed¬ 
nesday afternoon under the direction 
of Pfc. Hugh Ashley. 

* * * 

Mrs. Alice Thompson playing 
“Mom” to the patients leaving by air 
as she joyfully packed a box for 
each of the planes. All in addition 
to her other duties in the Post Ex¬ 
change. 

• • • 

Lieut. Margaret Alt back from 
leave and packing to move off to 
Camp White for some basic training. 

Or could it be advanced? 

* * • 

Cadet Mary Kenny reading her 
mail on the ramp and having eyes 

for nothing else. 

* • • 

Captain Don Pratt studying his 
script for his stint on the air coast 
to coast this afternoon. 

* * • 

Pigeon holes aplenty in the Evacu¬ 
ation Office but all within reach of 
Pfc. Moore. 

• • • 

Lieut. Elizabeth E. Reese about to 
lose her disposition while hoping for 
a better week ahead. 

Shirley Temple—grown up. 

Quick Care Saves Lives 

France (CNS)—Quick and ex¬ 
pert medical attention has been 
responsible for the saving of 99 
per cent of the lives of American 
soldiers wounded on the Nor¬ 
mandy beachhead, according to 
Maj. Gen. A. W. Kenner, Chief of 
Medical Services on Gen. Eisen¬ 
hower’s staff. 

Penicillin, sulfa drugs, whole 
blood and blood plasma are be¬ 
ing used constantly in France, 
Gen. Kenner said, as a part of the 
treatment wounded soldiers re¬ 
ceive on the battlefield, in front 
line hospitals and on special 
ships and airplanes returning to 
England. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 2, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


INVITATION 

This afternoon, between the hours 
of three and five, the Army Nurse 
Corps is officially welcoming its new 
cadet nurses with a tea and reception 
at the nurses’ recreation hall. The 
party will serve a dual purpose, as 
it also celebrates the anniversary of 
their first year as cadet nurses. 

Lieutenant Doris Ripoli, ANC, who, 
before her Army career, played with 
the Spokane Symphony Orchestra, 
will entertain at the piano. 

Invited are the cadets, their friends 
and relatives, the directors of their 
respective schools with their staffs, 
and members of the Army Nurse 
Corps. 

Speedy Evacuation 
Is the Rule For the 
Wounded in France 

Wounded men are returning from 
the battlefields of France by air un¬ 
der plans perfected by the Army 
Medical Corps in the European 
theater. 

The combined medical staffs of 
the Army, Navy and Air Corps 
worked out an elaborate program, 
probably the greatest in medical his¬ 
tory, for evacuating the wounded. 

The plan even worked better than 
was expected by medical officers. 
Patients are arriving with clean 
wounds, the infection rate is low 
and gas gangrene is no problem. 
Medical officers also are surprised 
at the small number of shock pa¬ 
tients. Due to the excellent treat¬ 
ment at the front lines, patients are 
arriving who have had one or more 
blood transfusions of plasma or 
even whole blood, which testifies to 
the efficiency on the far shore. 
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ON THE SPOT 



LOYD F. FISHER 

PFC., Infantry Unasgd. 

Private John ‘Dick’ R. Kennedy 
native of the state of Oregon fills 
the bill as Buck of the Week. 

Bom in Portland on the 5th of 
October, 1924, Pvt. Kennedy moved 
to Scappoose where his family estab¬ 
lished permanent residence when he 
was two years old. It was here that 
he received all of his education at¬ 
tending the town high school, ma¬ 
joring in Music. His ability to play 
the clarinet finally led to a spot in 
the school band and after graduation 
from school played with a dance 
orchestra at night and worked in a 
chemistry laboratory of a paper mill l 
during the day. These activities 
were soon terminated, however, 
when on 15 July 1943 our Buck re¬ 
ceived his greetings from Uncle Sam 
informing Mr. Kennedy that he 
would soon become Private Kennedy. 

He was inducted into the army at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, where he 
remained for two months—receiving 
his basic training—and then was 
sent to Boise Barracks, Idaho. Here 
he was assigned to a medical unit 
and attached to the Infantry receiv¬ 
ing the training for both medical 
and infantry units. His first as¬ 
signment was here at the Letter man 
where he took a prescribed course 
in Pharmacy. The course completed 
he was ultimately assigned to ward 
S-2 where he now performs the 
duties as a wardman. 

At the present time—Pvt. Kennedy 
is able to continue with his music 
since he has found a niche for his 
clarinet in the Letterman Band. And 
though his time is always occupied 
with innumerable chores on the ward 
and practicing with the band in the 
evenings, his favorite hobby of draw¬ 
ing is never too badly neglected. He 
also takes every advantage of an 
opportunity to go swimming. 


LEO THE LIP LETS LOOSE WITH 
LAUGHTER—BUT LIGHTLY 


By SCT FRANK DEBLOIS 6 


Lo, the Poor Lippy 

Lippy Leo Durocher, the dandy 
little manager of our Bums in 
Brooklyn, has been having more 
troubles than Hitler this year and 
for a while all the sports who 
hang around Left Field Louie’s 
Chestnut Stand at the corner of 
Flatbush and De Kalb were wor¬ 
ried about the loud-mouthed 
little fellow. 

Lippy’s troubles began during 
our spring training campaign just 
after he had announced that he 
would have to play second base 
for our Bums this year even if 
he did have acorns in his elbows. 
“I can’t do any worse than some 
of them bums,” he argued, not 
without reason. 

The dandy little manager 
played exactly one game at the 
keystone hassock, as we call it in 
Organized Ball. We were playing 
the Giants and along about the 
fourth inning Ernie Lombardi, the 
man behind the nose, dribbled 
one down to our man at second. 
By the time Lippy had kicked it 
around, counted the stitching, 
autographed it and trun it to 
first, Big Lorn, who isn’t the fast¬ 
est man in the league, was sitting 
safely on the bag, smoking a Be- 
tween-the-Acts cigar. It was the 
first time in all history that the 
catcher who runs like a sea lion 
had ever beaten out an infield hit. 

A couple of innings later Lippy 
broke his thumb and he hasn’t 
had a glove over it since. 

Undismayed by this personal 
tragedy, the dandy little manager 
then placed Luis Olmo, a Puerto 
Rican outfielder, on second. When 
Olmo came up to our club last 
year, the only English word he 
knew was “spaghetti” and that’s 
all he ate for six weeks. Today 


he knows many words, but two 
he can neither play nor pro¬ 
nounce are “second base.” In 
three days he was back in the 
outfield. 

Next man to add to Lippy’s 
woes was Deacon Branch Rickey, 
the great Brain of our ball club, 
who ruled that servicemen 
couldn’t come and see our Bums 
lose for free on weekends or hol¬ 
idays until they applied to him 
personally for a free seat in the 
bleachers. This move of the 
Brain’s made the sports writers 
sore at our Bums and was a blow 
at esprit de corps , both that of 
the Army and that of the Lip. 
As one dejected GI remarked 
after watching us drop a pair to 
the Phils: “I just seen the Bums 
play. It’s bad for my morale.” 

All this trouble began to de¬ 
press poor old Lippy to such an 
extent that his voice was im¬ 
paired. And when Lippy can’t 
holler, he’s very seriously handi¬ 
capped. The low point was 
reached one day in May when we 
dropped one to the Braves and 
Lippy was so dejected that he 
didn’t even scream once at an 
umpire. There wasn’t a happy 
heart in all Brooklyn that night. 

Recently, however, things have 
started to brighten. The Brain 
has come up with a good kid at 
second, name of Eddie Basinski, 
and he just purchased the con¬ 
tract of an experienced shortstop, 
Ed Stanky a persona non grata 
with the Chicago Cubs. Dixie 
Walker, the people’s choice, is 
whaling the cover off the ball, 
and Rube Melton, a quaint char¬ 
acter from Tobacco Road, finally 
won a ball game. 

We took two straight last week 
and while we were winning the 
second, our dandy little manager 
got trun out of the park by Big 
George Magurkurth, a loveable 
umpire. Bells pealed in Brooklyn 
that night for Lippy was himself 
again and all was well in our 
town. 



TULIPS AND PANSIES 

Line the walk to the main entrance to the hospital. 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 


mm 



k t 

JOHN R. KENNEDY 


Private, Medical Department 

Because he has been thrdugh two 
major campaigns and in two entirely 
different spheres of the world—Pri¬ 
vate first class Lloyd F. Fisher makes 
an interesting candidate for the 
column this week. 

Born in Cleveland, Tennessee on 
May 22, 1921—Pvt. Fisher attended 
school in that town and then went to 
work in a powder mill until he 
was drafted into the armed forces 
in 1942. 

After his induction preliminaries 
he was sent to Salinas, California, 
where he completed his basic train¬ 
ing and then was transferred to the 
32nd Infantry where he remained 
for a short training period before 
embarkation for overseas—destina¬ 
tion—Attu in Alaska. 

It was during the four months 
spent in Attu that he first experi¬ 
enced actual combat against the 
Japanese. There was 21 days of 
severe fighting at which time our 
hero was first wounded when a bul¬ 
let found a target in his heel. Though 
not hurt too seriously he was hos¬ 
pitalized for a short time and then 
was returned to the front lines. Soon 
the Japs found out they were up 
against a mighty foe and retreated 
rapidly until soon they were out of 
sight. The job completed in Alaska 
the unit embarked for another battle 
area—this time down in the South 
Pacific. It was on the Kwajalein 
Island in the Marshall group. Here 
after two days of fighting Pvt. Fisher 
was wounded in the leg. He was 
immediately evacuated to Honolulu 
where he underwent treatment for 
his wounded leg and was hospital¬ 
ized there for five months before he 
was sent here to Letterman where 
lie is now a patient on ward K-2. 

Fond of any kind of sports, Pvt. 
Fisher is partial to the original 
American game of baseball. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to Private 
Wilbur C. Pruett who joined the 
detachment during the week. 

* * * 

Furloughs for the week were 
issued to the following men of the 
detachment: Privates Benny A. 

Mangone, Raymond Galvan, Gino A. 
Minoia and Bing Young, each with 
15 days; and Tech/4th Gr. Lewis 
Juarez, 10 days. 

* * * 

Good luck to the following men 
who were transferred to other sta¬ 
tions during the week. They are: 
T/4th Gr. Michael Galay, Cpl. Cirilo 
R. Carrillo and T/5th Gr. Paul L*. 
Whitehead. 

• * • 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Robert C. Moore working in 
the new office with the Receiving 
and Evacuation Officer. 

T/4th Gr. George Apregan paying 
a brief visit to Letterman and giv¬ 
ing the low-down on Camp Ellis 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz back to duty 
again after a furlough—and picking 
up right where he left off. 

The Letterman Band making their 
first public appearance last Wednes¬ 
day and putting on a good show in 
addition to giving out with excep¬ 
tional jive numbers. 

Pvt. William C. Adsit walking to 
the main hospital twice daily, just 
in order to keep slim and in good 
health. 

The new telegraph office on the 
surgical wing of the hospital, and 
Cpl. John E. Perkins smiling con- 
tendedly from behind the counter 
like a mischievous child. 

Pvt. Thomas L. Manker living up 
to his reputation as Number One 
Dancer—at the monthly Letterman 
dance. 

Pvt. Jesse C. Allan recuperating 
from a trip to the south. 

The success of the semi-monthly 
dance held at the Letterman Offi¬ 
cers’ Club with the telephone girls 
acting as hostesses. 

T/4th Gr. Edward A. Chilgren re¬ 
turning to duty after a short leave 
—and wedding ceremonies not too 
long past. 

S/Sgt. Merle C. West still main¬ 
taining the best state in the Union 
is Washington. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


NO DULL MOMENTS IN PICTURESQUE 
PUERTO RICO—ONE CAN ALWAYS FISH 



Itt Lieut. REBECCA CHAMBERLAIN, A.N.C. 


One thing we are learning at 
Letterman these days is geogra¬ 
phy. We’ve talked to patients from 
Italy, England, Africa, all parts of 
the South Pacific, to nurses from 
Iran, from Australia, and parts 
east and west, and while we admit 
we are still shaky on the pronun¬ 
ciation of some of the strange 
names, we are learning, as we as¬ 
sure ourselves daily. And now we 
have a nurse from Puerto Rico. 
We’ve always been curious about 
just how living was down there, 
about what they ate, and what 
they did for pleasure, and how 
they lived. So we asked 1st Lieu¬ 
tenant Rebecca Chamberlin, who 
spent two and one-half years there 
on duty. 

Lieutenant Chamberlin was as¬ 
signed to the station hospital and 
she told us that all their food, with 
the exception of the tropical fruits, 
of which she got more than 
enough to suit her, was American 
and shipped in to them. The 
nurses’ quarters were pleasant, 
new, and clean. Up to this point, 
it could have been any hospital in 
the states, so we started out on 
recreation. Swimming was the 
main sport, but more fun than the 
bathing, was the fishing which 
took an unusual form. Dynamite 


blasts were set off, and after the 
water had quieted down, the 
nurses donned helmets with glass 
eyepieces, so that they could see 
clearly under the water. They 
would then gather the brilliantly 
colored tropical fish which had 
been killed by the blasts. The 
strange, tropical, underwater scen¬ 
ery was fascinating. 

Most of the patients in the hos¬ 
pital were drawn from the Puerto 
Rican troops and from the Air 
Corps units stationed there. 

Lieutenant Chamberlin comes 
from Salt Lake City, Utah, and 
from a family well represented in 
Uncle Sam’s services. Two of her 
brothers are in the air corps, and 
one is an air cadet. Recently, one 
of the brothers who was stationed 
in England has been listed as 
missing in action. 

She took her training at Salt 
Lake General Hospital, and on 
graduation went directly into the 
Army Nurse Corps. Her first as¬ 
signment was Letterman, where 
she arrived in 1940. From Letter- 
man she went to Camp San Luis 
Obispo, and then followed her long 
tour at Puerto Rico. Her only 
mishap there was a bout with 
dengue fever. 

In January of this year, she and 


1st/Sgt. William H. Sink and 
Tech. 4th Gr. Richard G. Herzog, 
have renewed their interest in bowl¬ 
ing and have been frequenting the 
bowling alleys—and chalking up 
regularly more than 200 every game. 

* * * 

Capt. Philip F. Lustbader, M. C., 
formerly of the Medical Department 
Replacement Pool has been assigned 
to duty as instructor of the Medical 
school. 

* * + 

Cpl. Robert F. Padgett, former 
member of the school and now sta¬ 
tioned at the Santa Ana Air Base 
Convalscent Camp was the week end 
visitor of Tech. 4th Gr. Eugene H. 
Beals last week. Cpl. Padgett is 
performing the duties of athletic in¬ 
structor at his present post and ex¬ 
presses favorable opinions on the 
assignment, 

* * * 

Capt. Richard J. Kilhullen, M. C., 

who for the past few months has 
been on temporary duty at Mayo 
Clinic, Rochester, Minnesota, re¬ 

turned to the post this week. He is 
now on leave but will return to his 
duties as instructor of the X-Ray 
school as soon as his leave is up. 

• * * 

Pvt. Howard S. May, clerk in the 
CQ office, patiently awaits the ar¬ 
rival of a 35 mm camera, recently 
purchased through a mail order 
magazine. Everyone is anxious to 
see exactly what it is. 

* * * 

Tech. 4th Gr. Paul W. Baran would 
like to find the person who took 
the telephone message which upset 
his plans one evening early this 
week. 

♦ * * 

The obvious response from the en¬ 
listed personnel in regard to the 
early rising indicates adherence to 
the old adage “Early to bed and 
early to rise, makes a man hea'thy— 
wealth—and wise . . .” 


2nd Lieut. JLe;nora Jones were ev¬ 
acuated to L«etterman, and while 
she likes th<e post very much, 
Lieutenant Cthamberlin is eager to 
go overseas a*gain. As she puts it, 
“The directiorn doesn’t matter.” 
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NEW DIRECTOR OF TRAINING BRINGS 
FIELD EXPERIENCES TO HIS TASK 



Director of Training 


Dent Stakes Man to 
Teeth—Man Sinks 
Teeth in Steak 

Even in the midst of war the abil¬ 
ity to chew on a steak retains its 
importance. Captain Loren W. Ayers, 
of San Bernardino, California, and 
Major Harold B. Holmberg, of 
Eureka, California, now both patients 
at Letterman General Hospital, will 
swear to the truth of this and tell 
an amusing tale to prove it. 

The Major, who is in the Dental 
Corps, went to Australia to help in 
setting up the first hospital for 
Americans in that country. One of 
his patients was Captain Ayers, who 
was in need of an upper plate. It 
was in November of 1943 that the 
Major fixed the Captain up with his 
plate and told him that he would 
shortly need a lower one as well. 
Soon after that the Major was evac¬ 
uated to Letterman General Hospi¬ 
tal in San Francisco, and in the fol¬ 
lowing April the Captain found that 
his lower teeth were seriously inter¬ 
fering with his enjoyment of red- 
blooded nourishment. . .He. re.paired 
once more to the hospital in Aus¬ 
tralia and had just started having a 
lower plate worked on when his 
orders for evacuation by air came 
through. Captain Ayers grabbed the 
finished parts of his lower plate, 
pocketed them and proceeded to the 
United States. 

In June Major Holmberg was 
chewing pensively in the mess hall 
at Letterman when he saw a familiar 
grin. Captain Ayers, across from him 
at the table, was not enjoying his 
steak. Major Holmberg got permis¬ 
sion from the hospital dental clinic 
to finish the work, and in a short 
time the Captain had both his uppers 
and lowers functioning properly. 
Now they are both hoping that the 
supply of steak holds out. 

Sergeant’s Acrobatics 
Saves Crew in France 

England (CNS)—The acrobat¬ 
ics of Sgt. John J. Nick, of Clif¬ 
ton, N. J., were credited with 
saving the lives of the personnel 
aboard a troop carrying plane 
over France. 

With Nazi bullets humming 
around his head like honey bees, 
Sgt. Nick was suspended head 
downward by two crew members 
who held his ankles while he 
hacked away with a knife at a 
parachute bundle which had be¬ 
come fouled in the control under 
the plane’s fuselage. He finally 
freed the bundle, averting a 
crackup. 


With a new Colonel sitting at the 
desk in Room 210 of the Administra¬ 
tion Building, our curiousity finally 
got the best of us, and we had to 
go in and get an interview for the 
Fog Horn. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. 
Duttenhofer is well suited in ap¬ 
pearance to bear his present impos¬ 
ing titles of Director of Training 
and Hospital Inspector. The Colonel 
is a tall, slender man, with a clipped 
gray, very British looking moustache. 
His dignified, soldierly look gives 
way every so often to quite an in¬ 
fectious blue-eyed smile, and we 
found him interesting and not at all 
difficult conversationally. 

Colonel Duttenhofer entered active 
duty in the Medical Corps in Febru¬ 
ary of 1941 and was assigned as 
Flans and Training Officer for the 
28th Division, in Indiantown Gap, 
Pennsylvania. 

Following that, he was made 
Commanding Officer of the 13th Sta¬ 
tion Hospital, activated at Camp 
Edwards, Massachusetts. In May, 
1942, the hospital, with its complete 


staff of doctors and nurses was 
moved to Australia. There, for 
twenty months, Colonel Duttenhofer 
was a very busy man. 

At the end of that tour, the 
Colonel contracted meningitis and 
was hospitalized. About this time 
the necessity for hospital trains for 
American troops became acute, so 
a little later the Colonel found him¬ 
self organizing the first American 
hospital train in Australia. After 
six months with the train he was 
relieved and flown back to the 
States. 

He first entered Letterman Gen¬ 
eral Hospital as a patient, but after 
a short interim at McClosky General 
Hospital and Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas, was assigned to duty at Let- 
lerman. 

Colonel Duttenhofer comes from 
Churchtown, Pennsylvania, where 
his wife and two children have their 
home. He is a graduate of the Jef¬ 
ferson Medical College, in Phila¬ 
delphia, and did his internship at 
Lancaster General Hospital, Lan¬ 
caster, Pennsylvania. 

Outside of his medical interests, 


Change of Status 
Problems Harry 
ODB Offices 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

The War Department’s Office of 
Dependency Benefits today has 
six million family allowance and 
Class E allotment-of-pay accounts 
on its books—but that’s only half 
the story of the ODB’s big war¬ 
time job. 

Besides processing and paying 
these six million accounts, the 
ODB is doing an almost equal 
volume of business in change of 
status, according to Brig. Gen. H. 
N. Gilbert, director of the office. 
More than 4,500,000 change of 
status petitions have b$en re¬ 
ceived and processed to date and 
they continue to pour in at the 
rate of 300,000 monthly, says Gen. 
Gilbert. 

A change of status—as most GIs 
know—is any change in a depen¬ 
dent’s circumstances or living ar¬ 
rangements which affect the ac¬ 
count being administered on his 
behalf by the ODB. These changes 
include marriage, birth, divorce, 
death, change in financial status, 
change in address—and, in the 
case of children or minor brothers 
or sisters, the celebration of their 
18th birthday, an event which 
makes them no longer eligible for 
family allowance payments. 

Of the four and a half million 
changes of status so far received 
by the ODB, 1,412,476 have been 
changes in address. There have 
been 761,624 changes caused by 
marriage, birth of a child, depen¬ 
dency of a parent formerly not 
dependent or vice versa and simi¬ 
lar changes in family conditions, 
and 704,000 Class E allotments-of- 
pay have been changed, increas¬ 
ing or decreasing the amount, or 
naming a new payee. A quarter 
million of the family allowance 
changes involved the addition of 
a child to the family circle. 


London (CNS)—Do you know 
who originated the most over¬ 
used GI remark of them all— 
“Sweat it out”? 

Well, it was Mark Twain, from 
whose “Tom Sawyer” the fol¬ 
lowing dialogue is quoted: 

“It’s her own fault,” he finally 
says, “let her sweat it out.” 


Marine Strength Totals450,000 

South Pacific (CNS)— The to¬ 
tal strength of the U. S. Marine 
Corps on April 30 was well over 
450,000, according to a Navy De¬ 
partment announcement made 
public here. 


he is enthusiastic about photography 
and has two or three thousand 
mounted pictures in color which he 
has taken himself. We hope that the 
scenic beauties of the Presidio will 
so intrigue him that we will have 
him with us for a long time. 
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Where Will Tito Strike? 
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(Mat 96-578—Stencil 96) 

Famed for centuries as the "powder keg of Europe" the Balkan states 
may be ready to explode again. In Yugoslavia, which never has con¬ 
ceded defeat by the Germans, Marshal Tito has girded his armies for 
another blow at Hitler. In Slovakia, undercover sabotage seethes against 
the occupying Nazis. In Hungary, Romania, Bulgaria, pro-Nazi govern¬ 
ments are teetering at their bases. The Balkans once again are smoldering. 


Sad Sacks Sock a 
Triple Shock To 
Sink Opponents 

The Letterman Sad Sacks—far 
from sad—went on a strike spree 
last Tuesday night when they met 
the Marin Ebonites at the Broadway 
Alleys in the 900 House League, 
winning the three games of the series 
by a total of 354 pins for the eve¬ 
ning. 

The LGH bowlers won all three 
games by the best scores of any 
made by any other team in the 
league. The first game started out 
with Pvt. Christian knocking 255 
pins which was high score during 
\.ie night’s play. This score was 
followed by Cpl. Jouglard in the 
same game with 224. Total pinnage 
in the first game was 1046 which is 
the highest made by the Medics in 
the league so far. Though the first 
and third games were won by such 
large margins the second game was 
very close with the Medics ahead 
16 pins. The third game found the 
Sacks with a total of 1007 pinnage 
and the Ebonites with 822. 

Corporal Lee Jouglard still rolling 
his high series—pasted the oppon¬ 
ents for a score of 686 followed by 
Pvt. Christian who rolled a total of 
619. Sgt. Wilcox came close to a 
600 series when he knocked 586 pins 
in the night’s games. Kuntz was 
back in the league after a brief lay¬ 
off and rolled 540 for three games 
leaving Cpl. Marano low man for a 
change with 515. 

The Letterman team still is three 
games out of first place but the next 
competition for the Medics is against 
the leaders and it is quite possible 
LGH will tie—in first place again. 

Results of Tuesday night’s games 
were: 


LETTERMAN 




Kuntz . 

199 

158 

183— 540 

Christian. 

255 

174 

190— 619 

Wilcox. 

. 180 

195 

211— 586 

Marano . 

188 

139 

188— 515 

Jouglard . 

224 

227 

235— 686 

Total . 

1046 

893 

1007—2946 

MARIN EBONITES— 


Kaenel . 

156 

164 

135— 455 

Carter . 

. 154 

163 

151— 468 

Anderson . 

. 147 

201 

153— 501 

Rosenbaun . 

. 174 

211 

223— 608 

Fay . 

162 

138 

160- 460 

Total . 

793 

877 

822—2592 


Milwaukee (CNS) - When 
Charles Sandoval and his mother 
were arrested here on charges of 
drunkenness, Sandoval discovered 
he had only enough funds to bail 
one of them out. So he bailed him¬ 
self out, leaving his mother in jail 
for the week-end. 


Indianapolis (CNS)—Hard put 
to find any auto law violators, In¬ 
dianapolis policemen have turned 
their wrath on speeding pedes¬ 
trians. One local citizen was fined 
$6 recently for running across the 
street against the traffic signal. 


Speed Delivery of 
Overseas Mail with 
Complete Address 

With soldiers’ overseas mail av¬ 
eraging 25 million pieces a week, 
the War Department emphasizes 
that accurate and complete ad¬ 
dressing of all such communica¬ 
tions is the only guarantee of 1 
rapid transmission and prompt de¬ 
livery. 

In support of its plea, it made 
public for the first time the 12 
names recurring most frequently 
in the Army’s personnel records. 

It was no surprise to discover 
that the Smith family leads the 
list—with one soldier out of every 
100 in the Army bearing this 
name. In round number there are 
72,000 soldiers named Smith in 
the American Army alone, to say 
nothing of the Smiths in the Navy 
and in the armed services of other 
nations. 

Nor is that all, for there are ex¬ 
actly 356 American soldiers named 
John W. Smith. The John Smiths 
with other initials or no middle 
initial were not tabulated sepa¬ 
rately. What it comes down to is 
that one Smith in every 200 is 
named John W., and a lot more 
are John something-else Smith. 

Although other family names 
are less numerously represented in 
the Army, there are enough of 
most of them to give. mail han¬ 
dlers a headache unless letters are 
clearly and properly addressed 
with name, rank, serial number, 
organization, APO number and 
the postmaster at the port of em¬ 
barkation through which the mail 
is routed. It is emphasized that 
with surnames recurring as fre- 
uently as they do, the serial num¬ 
ber often is as important as the 
name itself in identifying address¬ 
ees with common names. 

It developed from the tabula¬ 
tion that the 12 most common 
names in the Army account for 
385,390 soldiers, or roughly one in 
every 20. They are: 

Smith 72,000, Johnson 48,500, 
Brown 39,000, Miller 33,600, Jones 
31,320, Davis 31,000, Wilson 29,- 
000, Anderson 23,500, Martin 24,- 
300, Taylor 22,000, Hall. 15,170 and 
Lewis 15,000. 
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Colonel McMillan, 

Post Executive, 

To Be Retired 

Rounding out a military career of 
forty-four years in the army, Colonel 
Clemons W. McMillan on Friday last, 
cleaned out his desk in the office 
of the Executive Officer for the 
command, and left to spend a four 
months leave of absence before re¬ 
verting to the retired list. 

Two years ago Colonel McMillan 
passed to the retired list by operation 
of law on reaching his sixty fourth 
birthday, but he was ordered to 
active duty immediately and as¬ 
signed to Letterman. He took over 
the supervision of the Outpatient 
Department and served as Receiv¬ 
ing and Evacuation Officer until 
September 1942. 

The colonel is a soft voiced Texan 
and during his tour as Executive he 
found a soft voice very helpful in 
the solution of some of the prob¬ 
lems which came to his official at¬ 
tention. Like all Texans he could 
be very firm when the situation 
demanded that attitude but his 
courtly demeanor was mostly to the 
forefront in his administration. 

Colonel McMillan was the Post 
Surgeon at the Presidio of San Fran¬ 
cisco before coming to Letterman and 
he has a host of friends in the Bay 
Area. He has been active as a mem¬ 
ber of the Board of Directors of the 
Officers’ Club and has done much 
to make the club a mecca for the 1 
members in the rare moments when 1 
duties are not too pressing. 

Colonel and Mrs. McMillan will | 
make their home in San Francisco, j 

Major Frank R. Day, Pharmacy 
Corps, has been appointed Executive 
Officer to succeed Colonel McMillan, 
and 2nd Lieut. Alfred L. Taro, MAC., i 
is the new adjutant. 



Col. CLEMONS W. McMILLAN, M. C. 

Who relinquished his duties as Executive Officer last week 
to resume retired life. 


Service Chevrons 
Now Authorized for 
Overseas Duty 

Bars to commemorate service 
outside the Continental United 
States in this war have been au¬ 
thorized by the War Department. 

One overseas bar may be worn 
for each period of six complete 
months of service as a member of 
the Army of the United States 
outside the continental limits of 
the United States from 7 Dec. 1941 
until six months after the termina¬ 
tion of the present war. 

Service in Alaska is considered 
to be service outside continental 
limits of the nation. Service on 
the Great Lakes, in any harbor, 
bay or other enclosed arm of the 
sea along the coast and in the part 
of the sea which is within three 
miles of the coastline of the Unit¬ 
ed States will not be included in 
determining eligibility for the 
overseas bar. Likewise, periods of 
absence without leave or desertion 
cannot be counted in determining 
eligibility. 

Time is to be computed between 
the dates of departure from and 
arrival at a port in the United 
States or the boundary of conti¬ 
nental United States. Day of de¬ 
parture and day of return are in¬ 
cluded. 

Six month periods of overseas 
service may be accumulated in in¬ 
stalments. Thus, an individual who 
serves four months and ten days 
outside the United States, returns 
to this country and later goes ov¬ 
erseas again to the same theater 
or to another area, and serves an 
additional one month and twenty 
days. is entitled to one bar. 

All active duty or service out¬ 
side the country—permanent, tem- 
(Continued on page 4) 
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In addition to a G.I. vocabulary 
that would need an interpreter to 
make it intelligible to the home 
folks, many of our soldiers have 
acquired interests and hobbies at 
great variance to their civilian oc¬ 
cupations. In some cases the hob¬ 
bies have simply been a continu¬ 
ance and heightening of pre-induc¬ 
tion interests, but in most instanc¬ 
es they are entirely new and occa¬ 
sionally point toward different 
post-war vocations. 

Getting a whiff of all this un¬ 
dercover activity going on around 
Letterman, we put our nose to the 
ground and started hot on the 
scent to see what we could ferret 
out. 

Our first quarry came in the form 
of a corporal, Thomas L. Tharp. 
To avoid frightening him away, we 
began easily, and in friendly fash¬ 
ion asked him where was home. 
The corporal came from Pasadena, 
and his civilian experiences sound¬ 
ed like a Zane Grey book. He had 
been a cowboy, riding herd; sheep 
herder; worked in an ice house, 
and had done a little trapping as a 
side line. Wounded in the African 
campaign, he had been evacuated 
to Letterman. At first time hung 
heavily on his hands, and then he 
consented to speak at a bond rally. 



Pvt. HARRY ROGERS 


He spoke for ten minutes, the last 
two of which he emulated a pho¬ 
nograph record when the needle 
has stuck and wished for the old 
fashioned hook to pull him off the 
stage. He finally managed to get 
off under his own power and 
vowed never again to appear on a 
public stage. But more occasions 
arose — talks for blood donors, 
talks for bond rallies, talks to war 
workers who were eager to know 
what it was all about, and Tharp 
found himself beginning to enjoy 
speech making. The final result 
was a real demand for the cor¬ 
poral as a lecturer and a decision 



CpI. THOMAS THARP 



Pvt. MARTIN G. LOOSLID 


on his part to study speaking. In 
such fashion is a cowboy meta- 
morphized into a lecturer. 

We next flushed Pfc. William J. 
Newkirk, who comes from Mil¬ 
waukee, Wisconsin. Before he 
donned khaki, he worked as an 
automatic screw-machine set-up 
man, using his spare time as an 
auto mechanic. In the Army he 
was assigned to the chemical war¬ 
fare branch, and at Letterman, as 
a patient, made himself general 
handyman around his ward. One 
day, while he was in the occupa¬ 
tional therapy section he saw a 
man working the printing press, 
and with his instinctive interest in 
all things mechanical, he immedi¬ 
ately wanted to try it himself. He 
liked the exercise of working both 
hands and one foot at the same 
time, and found great satisfaction 
in having the work turn out well. 
After learning to center things 
properly, he made himself some 
letterheads, and followed this by 



Pvt. WILLIAM J. NEWKIRK 



1 S/Sgt. SAMUEL D. VERRELLA 


making calling and business cards. 
The first attempt left him with 
sore muscles, but now he can work 
at it without muscular remorse. 
When he leaves the Army, New¬ 
kirk plans to install a printing 
press along with a machine shop 
in his basement and have a side¬ 
line of making business cards. 
Next to his interest in the ladies, 
the printing press has won a defi¬ 
nite place in his affections. 

Still hot on the trail, we came 
across Private Harry Rogers, from 
Jersey City, New Jersey, who 
proudly displayed what he claims 
is the neatest skin graft ever done 
at Letterman. We duly admired, 
and then asked what he had done 
for a living before joining the 
Army. We were a little confused 
at his answer. “I just rubbed 
along,” Private Rogers told us, 
and then obligingly explained that 
he had been a masseur. “But I 
love flowers,” he went on with a 
gleam in his eye. “They inspire 
me. I like to arrange ’em. Now, 
you,” and he fixed us with a 
dreamy glare, “remind me of a 
lily.” We were considerably star¬ 
tled by this, having been called 
many different names, but never 
a lily. But we thought it the bet¬ 
ter part of valor not to enquire 
further into this particular idea. 

Rogers went on to describe his 
greatest masterpiece of floral ar¬ 
rangement, inspired by his walks 
around the gardens of Letterman. 
“It was for thirteen people who 
had been around the world, and 
were dining together,” he ex¬ 
plained. “I made a ship of flowers 
on an ocean of blue bachelor but- 

CContinued from page three) 



Pvt. DUANE E. RIDDER 
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SPINNING WHEEL HELPS TURN OUT 
BANDAGES FOR LGH DRESSINGS 



THE OLD SPINNING WHEEL 

At work in the Gauze Room of Central service. The wheel 
was designed by Major George T. Aitkin and Staff Sgt. 
Donald Allison some time ago—and now it works. 

★ ★ 


MORE ABOUT 
HOBBY LOBBY 


(Continued from page two) 

tons, with pink ones to show the 
crests of the waves. There was a 
little battery inside that lighted 
up,” he said with a reminiscent 
look in his eyes. “I’ll never be 
without flowers.” 

Pfc. Marvin G. Looslid, from 
Baker, Oregon, was our next stop. 
Looslid was a butcher in Oregon, 
but his hobby was already devel¬ 
oped, and he managed to continue 
it while he was a patient at Let- 
terman. Before the war he rode 
in rodeos, following them around 
the country, throwing in a little 
wild horse breaking for a further 
pastime. He managed to find a 
stable in San Francisco, not too 
far from the hospital, and while 
his riding is necessarily not as en¬ 
ergetic as before, he expects to 
soon be back in his old form. 

Staff Sergeant Samuel D. Ver- 
rella, who is so strictly G.I. that he 
gave us his name as Verrella, 
Samuel D., hails from New Bruns¬ 
wick, New Jersey, and was evacu¬ 
ated from a hospital in Hawaii to 
Letterman. In New Brunswick, he 
had been a designer of leather 
cases, and when he discovered the 
facilities for leather work in the 
occupational therapy section at 
the hospital, h e immediately 
branched out and started doing all 
the things he had been unable to 
do in a commercial establishment. 
Now he is accumulating a supply 
of well made leather wallets, pic¬ 
ture frames, and moccasins. He’s 
discovered that work can be lots 
of fun. 

The last of our game was very 
blonde Private Duane E. Ridder. 
Ridder, who comes from Watejr- 
town, South Dakota, had formerly 
been at Letterman a very short 
Aircraft Company. He has only 
been at eLtterman a very short 
time, but already found a new way 
of using his skilled hands. Once 
again, occupational therapy was 
the scene of the development of a 
new hobby — this time finger paint¬ 
ing. The paint is smeared all over 
the surface of the paper with the 
fingers, and in the odd shapes that 
result, the artist picks out and 
makes definite the subjects sug¬ 
gested to him by paint outlines. 
Ridder’s most successful painting 


That wheel that you see in the 
gauze-room is not the old spinning 
wheel in the corner, but the very 
modern and up-to-date roller for 
the miles of gauze that are continu¬ 
ally being converted into bandages 
here at Letterman. We use the word 
“miles” deliberately, for a minimum 
of thirty-one hundred bolts a week 
of gauze is made into bandages in 
this department, and every bolt is 
one hundred yards in length. 

A very small group of people 
take care of all this work, and al¬ 
though they do it with extreme 


He claims that, although he loves 
it, he has never had any ability to 
draw or sketch, other than with a 
T-square and triangle, so the fin¬ 
ger painting makes a fine outlet 
for his hitherto pent up desires. 

With the quarry evanescent at 
this point, we decided to desist 


★ 

efficiency and dispatch, there can 
never be too much help in this de¬ 
partment. A constant supply of im¬ 
mediately available bandages in all 
of the twenty or more different 
sizes used, must be constantly kept 
on hand for emergency use, and 
when one realizes the numerous 
places supplied.^ by the gauze room 
the necessity for quantity is easily 
recognizable. 

The dressing carts that go to the 
various wards^teke the largest part 
of the supply, with the dermatitis 
wards getting the lion’s share. All 
the convoy trains leaving with pa¬ 
tients from the hospital are furnished 
an adequate supply for their trips. 
The eye-ear-nose and throat clinic, 
the dental clinic, and the field wards, 
as well as the operating rooms at 
the hospital all draw from this 
supply. On occasions the outside 
dispensaries at Fort Mason and Fort 
Winfield Scott are also supplied. 


took the form of a house with ev¬ 
ergreens in the background and a 
cornfield in front, surrounded by 
rural fences and topped by clouds. 


from further hunting and take us 
down to occupational therapy to 
see what hidden talents we could 
discover in ourselves. 


The gauze room employs two 
civilian women regularly, and one 
corpsman and one student. All of 
these people take turns serving for 
a month in the Central Service De- 


artment so that they may become 
thoroughly familiar with all phases 
f the work, and know to what uses 
the bandages are put, as well as 
low they are distributed. 

When the gauze is requisitioned 
c rom Medical Supply and delivered 
to Central service to be made up, it 
is first put on the roller and cut into 
quarter lengths to fit the long table 
n the center of the room. Once 
tretched evenly on the table, it is 
hen cut with an electric cutter into 
he required sizes for the dressings, 
rhe greater part of the dressings 
\re four by four. After they are 
'.ut to the proper sizes the band- 
iges are packed in fabric wrappers, 
ind stored in the Central Service 
•helves, to be used as necessary. 

In addition to the preparation of 
he bandages, the mending and 
packaging of rubber gloves is taken 
care of here. The gloves are sal¬ 
vaged from the operating rooms after 
they are no longer fit for delicate 
surgical work, and are mended with 
a fluid cement. They are then put 
in a glove powder box for twenty- 
four hours to dry, and finally stored 
in fabric glove wrappers, labelled 
as to size and kept on the shelves 
of Central Service, to be used in 
applying dressings in the wards and 
in the treatment of infectious skin 
conditions. 

The work done in the gauze-room 
is careful, painstaking work and 
calls for continual alertness on the 
part cf the staff. The bandage sec¬ 
tion in its present set-up has only 
been in existence for about eight 
months, and the employee with the 
longest term of service is Mrs. Belle 
Jenson. 

In charge of all this activity is 1st 
Lt. Jessie A. Whytoshek, who has 
been at Letterman for three years, 
ever since her induction into the 
army. Lt. Whytoshek trained at 
the Wilkes-Barre General Hospital 
in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
her first assignment was with the 
EENT clinic. Every day Lt. 
Whytoshek makes the rounds of the 
hospital, and judges how many 
dressings will be needed. From her 
computations, an adequate supply 
are then drawn from the shelves of 
Central Service, sterilized and dis¬ 
tributed to the various departments 
needing them. 

So drop in sometime, to the gauze 
room, when you have nothing to do, 
and see if you can he ] p in keeping 
the shelves loaded up vith the very 
necessary dressings. 
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CORRECTION 

In writing up the story 
last week in praise of the good 
work being done by the War 
Activities Committee of the 
Southern Pacific Club there 
was a three letter word omitted 
in the first paragraph which 
changed the tenor of the story 
and made an implication which 
was in fact farthest from our 
intentions. 

The opening sentence read: 
"A war work done with benefit 
of cameramen and publicity/' 
That sentence was written: "A 
war work done WITHOUT 
benefit of cameramen and 
publicity" and that was the 
way in which it should have 
been printed. Where the OUT 
faded away between copy desk 
and cold type wo do not know. 
Somewhere along the line some 
one nodded momentarily and 
an unfair impression was given 
publicity. 

It is just another instance 
to demonstrate that an editor's 
life is not necessarily a happy 
one. An orator may make a 
slip of the tongue and still have 
a chance to create a doubt as 
to whether or not he actually 
uttered certain words. The 
editor has to put it down in 
cold type and how can he 
wrangle out of that. Of course 
he may attempt to pass the 
buck to the typist, the copy 
desk, the type setter, or the 
proof reader, but the respon¬ 
sibility for what appears in 
print is still his. 

To the good people of the 
Southern Pacific Club, and 


5«oi« 


OBSERVER 

I<B> SAW I 

Pillows aplenty on the chairs in 
the Orthopedic wards. Captain 
Donald Pratt had gone riding over 
the week end. 

Major Leslie D. Snyder smoking 
his pipe now that cigars are scarce 
or worse. 

Cpl. Joe Sansome becoming a 
Samson by tossing heavy mail bags 
around. 

Sgt. John V. Ryan filling the 
swivel chair in the post office like a 
regular appointee. 

Mrs. Irene Wallace learning lots 
about how the journalists work 
when under pressure from the City 
Desk. 

Miss Mary Roddy, formerly on 
the Red Cross staff, back for a visit 
with friends who had gone. Alas!! 

Mrs. Florence Millikin and her 
students from Mission Hi coming in 
with special 4th of July packages 
for the patients. 


MORE ABOUT 
SERVICE SHEVRONS 


(Continued from Page 1) 

porary, detached, or the like — can 
be included in computing required 
length of service. In any case the 
official duty of the individual must 
have required his presence outside 
the United States. 

The prescribed insignia is a hori¬ 
zontal bar 1/4-inch in width and 
1 3/8 inches in length on a cloth 
background forming a border 178- 
inch around the bar. Additional 
bars will be worn parallel to and 
above the first bar, with 5/16-inch 
between bars, the space being 
formed of the background. 


especially to those who have 
given so freely of their time 
and money to make possible 
their generous donations of 
creature comforts to the pa¬ 
tients on the hospital trains 
bound for inland destinations, 
we offer this apology and ask 
pardon for the unintentional 
imputation conveyed. 

No matter what they may 
think of us as a result—we still 
think they are "tops." 



The recognition of the conscien¬ 
tious efforts of the nursing staff 
here at LGH can be observed with 
the recent changes of the gold bar 
for the silver. Early this week ten 
nurses received the congratulations 
which were in order on the occasion 
of their promotion to First Lieuten¬ 
ants, they were: Lenora B. Jones, 
Margaret E. Megill, Nina P. Brandt, 
Blanche V. Snyder, Martyne L. 
McComb, Mary L. Woolsey, Anne 
Rose, Frieda Marks, Margaret M. 
Wright and Olga Dorosh. 

* * • 

Newest additions to the nursing 
staff roster were the names of Sec¬ 
ond Lieutenants Viola Marie Cul- 
ley and Frances Meltzer Millhauzer. 

Miss Culley was born and edu¬ 
cated in Missouri. She rceived her 
training at St. Joseph Hospital in St. 
Joseph, Mo., and followed her career 
of nursing there. She joined the 
Army Nurse Corps on November 4, 
1942 at the Presidio of Monterey, 
California, and since that time has 
been on a tour of duty in Skagway, 
Alaska and Whitehorse, Canada. As, 
hobbies Lieut. Culley enjoys danc¬ 
ing and ventures at skating occasion¬ 
ally. She also is a photography 
enthusiast. 

Mrs. Millhauzer is a native Penn- j 
sylvanian born in Philadelphia, 
where she received most of her j 
education and went in training at! 
the Jewish Hospital. She joined the 
Nurse Corps in January, 1942, and 
in March of the same year departed 
for a tour of duty in Australia and 
New Guinea. After 25 months she 
returned to the States as an atten¬ 
dant aboard a transport. After a 
short leave she received her assign¬ 
ment to Letterman—where she is on 
duty now, on ward M-l. As favor¬ 
ite pastimes Lieut. Millhauzer enjoys 
swimming, riding, ping pong, knit¬ 
ting, sewing, reading and studies 

political science. 

* * * 

Welcome visitors this week were 
Lieut. Colonel Lyda M. Keener, 

and Captain Margaret Knierim, 
ANC., retired. 

* * * 

2nd Lieut. Edythe Hawthorne off 
on a trip but no leave to spend at 
Clinton, Iowa. 

♦ * * 

The tenth Cadet Nurse to join 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 9, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Sendee 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


Paratroopers Fly 
Thru The Air With 
Greatest of Ease 

If you would like to fly through 
the air, here is your chance . The 
Army has let down the bars on 
paratroop volunteers. Right now, 
any qualified G. I. or officer can 
apply for transfer to the paratroops, 
and this goes for men in all branches 
of the Army. You’ve got to be 
rugged to pass the physical. If you 
do, you will get four weeks of the 
toughest training you have had yet. 
You will learn how to pack a chute, 
make practice jumps, and finally 
complete five jumps from a plane 
in flight. When you finish, you will 
be a paratrooper with boots and 
wings to prove it, and you will be 
earning extra money from the min¬ 
ute you start training—$50 a month 
for enlisted men, $100 a month for 
officers. 

All volunteers must be under 32 
years of age, in top physical con¬ 
dition, not over 72 inches tall, weigh 
not more than 185 pounds, and have 
20/40 vision or better for each eye. 
Any soldier who meets these re¬ 
quirements may apply now through 
his company commander for trans¬ 
fer to the paratroops. 

San Francisco (CNS) — Har¬ 
vard-educated Caro Lippman, Jr., 
arraigned on an insanity charge, 
so successfully defended himself 
in court here that he was fx’eed 
by the jury. Lippman charged 
that his father wanted him con¬ 
fined “because I wanted to live 
my own life.” 

our ranks arrived at Letterman at 
the end of the week. She is Miss 
Phyllis Marie Britt, a native of Cul¬ 
ver City, and an alumna of San 
Joaquin General Hospital School of 
Nursing, welcome. 
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BUCKOFTHEWEEK 
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GERALD E. HESSEY 
Private, Medical Corps. 

From the wide open spaces of 
Texas—comes Private Gerald E. 
Hessey—our ‘Buck’ of this week. 

Pvt. Hessey was born in Clarend- 
ton, Texas on October 9, 1918 and 
when still very young, his family 
moved to Houston where he re¬ 
ceived all of his education. He 
attended Lamar High School, study¬ 
ing a general course and when he 
graduated from there—took a pre¬ 
scribed course at Draughnos Busi¬ 
ness College for secretaries. Having 
completed the course at Draughnos, 
Pvt. Hessey secured a clerical po¬ 
sition at one of the large chain 
stores in Houston where he worked 
for two years when he decided to 
change his line of work and found 
a job in a wholesale poultry house. 
Here he worked until he received 
his induction notification. 

He was inducted into the Army 
on 26 February, 1941 at Camp Barke- 
ley, Texas—where after completing 
a 13 week basic training course he 
was assigned to a medical unit, at¬ 
tached to the Infantry. 

The unit soon left for overseas— 
Hawaii—where they continued train¬ 
ing and went on maneuvers. In 
August of 1943 they had moved on 
to Australia where a more rigid 
training was received and it was on 
maneuvers in this land that Pvt. 
Hessey met with an accident which 
hurt him seriously enough to neces¬ 
sitate hospitalization for a time. 

On February 8th of 1944 he was 
evacuated back to the United States 
and Hoff General Hospital, where 
he remained for a period of five 
months and was subsequently as¬ 
signed to a Replacement pool at 
Fort Bliss, Texas before he received 
assignment to Letterman. 

For two months after his arrival 
at Letterman — Pvt. Hessey was on 
duty on the evacuation trains but at 
present is wardman on Ward C-l. 



Q. Before I was drafted I 
owned a gas station in Paducah, 
Ky. After the war I want to go 
home and resume business. If I 
can't get started again, what pro¬ 
visions will aid me under the GI 
Bill of Rights? 

A. First, you can get unemploy¬ 
ment insurance under the bill 
even if you are self-employed and 
cannot get your business going. 
Second, you may be able to bor¬ 
row up to $2,000 on your business 
to rehabilitate it, if the govern¬ 
ment considers your gas station a 
legitimate risk. 

Q. After the duration and six, 
I want to resume my schooling. 
Must I submit proof of previous 
schooling before I am entitled to 

the educational benefits provided 
under the GI Bill of Rights? 

A. Any GI who was under 25 
years old at the time of his in¬ 
duction may take advantage of 
the educational provisions under 
the bill. No proof of prior scho¬ 
lastic attainment is required. 

Q. While on a three-day pass 
recently, I pawned my watch. 
Now I want it back but haven't 
the cash to redeem the pawn 
ticket. Does the Soldiers' and 
Sailors' Civil Relief Act of 1940 
protect me if I cannot redeem my 
pledge at the proper time? 

A. No. The Soldiers’ and Sail¬ 
ors’ Civil Relief Act applies only 


to those liabilities incurred before 
your induction into the service. 

Q. Is it possible for me to con¬ 
vert my National Service Life In¬ 
surance to some other form of in¬ 
surance? 

A. Yes, it is. If your policy has 
been in effect for a full year, you 
may convert to “Ordinary Life,” 
“20-Payment Life” or “30 Pay¬ 
ment Life” insurance. 


Q. I'm stationed in England at 
present. My orderly room tells me 
that because I'm at an overseas 
base, it is impossible for me to 
make an alteration in the allot¬ 
ment I'm sending home to my 
mother. Is this true? 

A. According to the ODB, your 
orderly room is mistaken. You 
can change your allotment any¬ 
time you want to. For full details 
write to the Office of Dependency 
Benefits, 213 Washington Street, 
Newark 2, N. J. 


Q. I'm going overseas soon and 
naturally I'm concerned about a 
couple of things. What worries me 
most is this: What happens to my 
family allowance in case I'm re¬ 
ported, missing in action or cap¬ 
tured by the enemy? 

A. It will continue, subject to 
the right of the soldier himself to 
terminate it. You’ll be in a posi¬ 
tion to exercise this right, if you 
are interned or captured and es¬ 
tablish contact with the ODB. 



SHIRLEY TEMPLE—BOND SELLER 
Accepts cash from Sgt. Jay Connell, Letterman veteran, for 
War Bond during 5th War Loan Drive. 


ON THE SPOT 



S/Sgt. DAVID J. BERKELEY, 
Infantry, Unasgd. 

A veteran of several hattles in 
the South Pacific—S/Sgt. David J. 
Berkeley makes a very interesting 
subject fcr the column this week. 

He was born in Cambridge, Massa¬ 
chusetts and received all of his 
education there except for a short 
period that was spent in Boston. 
Upon completion of high school he 
secured a job with a wiring and 
cable company operating one of the 
large machines there. Here Sgt. 
Berkeley remained until he was in¬ 
ducted into the armed forces—March 
4, 1941 marks the day that his life 
was no longer of smooth easy routine 
for the Mr. which originally pre¬ 
ceded his name was altered to Pvt. 
After seven months of basic training 
and maneuvers—and subsequent 
assignment to an Infantry unit, he 
was sent overseas. After a 37 day 
voyage they arrived in Australia 
where they remained for but a week 
before embarkation once again and 
this time for New Caledonia. After 
New Caledonia came the Hebrides 
—the last stop before arrival at 
Guadalcanal. The unit was then 
sent to the Fiji Islands where they 
underwent a rigid training period of 
9 months preparing for the advance 
on Bougainville. 

It was during the fighting on this 
island that Sgt. Berkeley was in¬ 
jured—when six men (Sgt. Berke¬ 
ley included) had been designated 
to investigate a Jap shack, 45 yards 
away from their camp. When the 
patrol came to within 20 yards of the 
hut Jap snipers started firing at 
them. A grenade exploded on the 
ground nearby—where our hero was 
lying—causing him to suffer a con¬ 
cussion of the head, and the death of 
four of his companions. He was 
hospitalized and treated for his 
wounds in Bougainville and then 
evacuated by air to the U. S. and 
Letterman. 
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MEDICAU 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to Private 
Frank H. Pilcher, who joined the 
detachment during the week. 

• * * 

With furloughs still being issued 
—the fortunate members of the de¬ 
tachment this week were: Sgt. Wil¬ 
liam H. McDonald and Private 
Thomas F. Johnston, each with 15 
days; T/Sgt. Alfred N. Fontaine, 
Sgt. Albert Morrison, T/5th Gr. 
Vernal J. Whitehead, Privates El¬ 
mer P. Martell, John A. Acquila, 
Frederic A. Stedman, Jack M. God- 
sey and Cruz F. Sandoval, with 15 
days. S/Sgt. Roger W. Watson re¬ 
ceived 12 days and T/Sgt. William 
H. Day—10 days. 

* * * 

Good luck to the following men 
who were transferred to other posts 
during the week: Sgt. Paul H. 
Struthers, Privates Arthur F. Ma¬ 
honey, Frank W. Briggs, Edward L. 
Martinez and Carl A. Adasynski. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

The latest member of the de¬ 

tachment who exchanged the vows 
of matrimony recently—Pvt. Pete 
Vukasovich. 

Pvfe Gdis^^Lee’s idea of spend¬ 
ing an enjoyable evening—eating hot 
dogs in the P. X. bar. 

Pvt. Robert V. Jacobs making his 
first visit to tKe hospital as a pa¬ 
tient. 

Pvt. Sol Katz lolling and basking 
in the California sunshine and then 
suffering from the after effects. 

The pinochle session during the 
neon hour back in full force since 
M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz returned from 
furlough. 

The Letterman Post Exchange 
bowling team still in top place in the 
present tournament. 

Cpl. Gordon L. Lockwood spend¬ 
ing his time as a patient of the 
hospital instead of reconditioning 
the patients. 

M/Sgt. Charles Mehr driving 
around the post in his ‘new’ Willeys 

Pvt. Andrew Colletti returned 
from furlough and forgetting that 
he is not in his native^state of New 
York. 

Pvt. William Peavy taking over 
at the Crissy Field P. X. and keep¬ 
ing the customers satisfied. 


LADIES ARE THE HEAVY EATERS' 
SAYS LETTERMAN GRILL MANAGER 



JOHN WOLITARSKY 
Manager of Letterman P. X. Grill. 

★ ★ ★ 

_ _ 

It never occurs to most of us how ing treated for eye trouble here, he 
many of our characteristics are made was assigned to the Medical Detach- 
obvious by what and how we eat. ment, and worked as surgical tech- 
But there is one man at Letterman nician in the Eye, Ear, Nose and 
who can tell you a great deal about Throat clinic for seven and one-half 
people just from his observation of years. In October 1930, he married 


this particular activity. 

John Wolitarsky, the quiet, blue¬ 
eyed, tanned man who manages the 
Post Exchange Grill, came to Let¬ 
terman in August 1923, and has been 
4n the Grill since 1930. The ladies, 
he tells us, and softens the statement 
by saying that it must be due to the 
San Francisco air, eat very heartily 
here at the hospital. The majority 


and left the service, but remained 
at Letterman where he went into the 
grill as manager. 

The restaurant serves about 1500 
customers a day, and John buys 
approximately fifty pounds of beef 
and forty or fifty pounds of ham¬ 
burger a day to feed them. Seven¬ 
teen civilian employees work in the 
grill, which since 1924 has grown 


of the professional men stick pretty ; f rom a twenty-one seat counter to 
much to the same meal daily. One I its present size with accommodations 
particular Colonel almost never for ninety-five people at one sitting. 


varies. Every noon he has soup and 
rolls except for Friday, when he 
has a standing order for the very 
excellent crab salad which Johnny 
always has on tap for that day. 

John originally came to Letter- 


The most popular foods are ham¬ 
burgers and apple pie. John tells us 
that apple pie sells four to one over 
any other brand. The officers and 
men newly returned from overseas 
invariably call for a thick steak and 


SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
SCHOOLS 


man as a patient, having been lots of vegetables and milk, 
evacuated from Honolulu where he ; Letterman has had five command- 
was serving in the army. After be- ing officers during John’s long tour 


S/Sgt. Robert J. Ransom has for 
the past several months been on 
special duty at the Pharmacy in 
the hospital but will return next 
week—where he will take up the 
new duties as instructor in the 
Medical school. 

♦ * • 

All members of the school in¬ 
cluding the students felt the intense 
rays of the sun last week end. Most 
of them looked like burned beets 
and said they were really surprised 
at the effects of the California 
weather! 

♦ * * 

Enlisted men returned to duty this 
week were Sergeant Daniel J. Ma¬ 
honey, Jr., and Corporal Edwin F. 
Lanceit—who both reported having 
a good time at home. 

* * ♦ 

We extend our good wishes to the 
three members of the school who 
were chosen to attend OCS at Camp 
Barkeley, Texas, and left for that 
station early this week. They were: 
Tech. 4th Gr. Eugene H. Beals, Pvt. 
Robert B. Carson and Pvt. Richard 
C. Hauser. 

* * * 

Pvt. James W. Roberts, enlisted 
instructor of the Surgical school left 
early this week on a furlough to 
Pine Crest, California where he ex¬ 
pects to spend a few days of rest 
and relaxation. , 

* * * 

Interesting to see: The whole de¬ 
tachment working feverishly with 

their full field equipment and mak¬ 
ing last minute check ups on manu¬ 
als, etc., for Sunday inspection. The 
place is looking more like the Army 
every day. 

* * * 

On his return from furlough in 

New York—Sgt. Mahoney is wear¬ 
ing an obviously new gold band on 
his left finger. Congratulations are 
in order for he now has a “Mrs.” 


of service here and he is well known 
to all of them. All are now residents 
of San Francisco and all arc fre¬ 
quent visitors to the hospital 'and all 
have a friendly greeting for John. 

We drink a toast to John with a 
cup of excellent coffee — truly a cup 
that cheers. , 
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OUR INFORMATION OFFICE DEALS 
ONLY IN RIGHT NAMES—NO FONIES 



Miss MARJORIE M. JONES 
Chief of Information Service Staff. 
★ ★ ★ 


News From Home 

Augusta, Me. (CNS)— Ralph E. 
Mosher, Democratic and Republi¬ 
can candidate for State Senator 
from Androscoggin County, spent 
a total of 18 cents in his cam¬ 
paign. He spent three cents for 
postage, five cents for a telephone 
call and ten cents for a glass of 
beer to quench his thirst after a 
20-minute talk with a voter. 


Chicago (CNS) — The Chicago 
Noise Abatement Commission has 
organized the “Quiet Please Ran¬ 
gers” among school kiddies in an 
effort to keep noises to a mini¬ 
mum. 


Ft. Worth, Tex. (CNS)—A local 
resident has sued his ex-wife. She 
divorced him, he said, and that 
was all right. Then she gave him 
back his ration book, he said, and 
that was OK, too. But when he 
opened the book, he said, all the 
red points were gone. 


Hollywood (CNS) —Mrs. Norma 
J. Cathcart has sued a local hos¬ 
pital for $10,000. She claims that 
the hospital made a public show 
of the birth of her baby and even 
permitted insulting remarks about 
her exposed leg. 


Los Angeles (CNS)—Mrs. Rob¬ 
bie Emerson won a divorce on un¬ 
usual grounds here. She testified 
that her husband, whom she ac¬ 
cused of cruelty, made long dis¬ 
tance telephone calls to her col¬ 
lect—and then never said a word. 


Memphis, Tenn. (CNS) —During 
“Clean-up Week” someone swiped 
all the garbage cans from one 
suburban street. 


Minneapolis (CNS) —Three psy¬ 
chiatrists were examining a wo¬ 
man before a Court Commission¬ 
er. In an effort to decide if she 
was insane, one of them danced 
around the room. “Do you know 
what I am doing?” he asked. 
“Sure,” replied the woman. “You’re 
making a damn fool of yourself.” 


Philadelphia (CNS)—H. E. Ben¬ 
nett, who has reached the age of 
103, attributes his long life and 
good health to his diet. He has 
four hard boiled eggs for break¬ 
fast, kippered herring for lunch, 
a glass of beer at 3 p.m. and steak 
or chops for dinner. He also 
smokes 15 cigars a day. 


That voice with a smile that ans¬ 
wers the phone when you call 
information at Letterman belongs 
to Miss Marjorie M. Jones. And in 
case you want to know a bit more, 
it IS “Miss” Jones. 

Miss Jones, who is one of the more 


she was able to realize her ambition, 
and came to Letterman, where she 
was posted at the Information Desk. 

The Information Desk at the hos¬ 
pital is a spot where humor and 
pathos are daily companions. In 
addition to giving out general in- 


Wholesale Florists 
Of Bay Area Keep 
Wards Supplied 

The wholesale florists with estab¬ 
lishments on 5th and Mission street 
of San Francisco have been sending 
out to the patients of this hospital 
since early in March of this year— 
masses of flowers of every kind. 

The flowers have always been de¬ 
livered to the hospital on Friday or 
Saturday of each week and dis¬ 
tributed throughout the wards by 
members of the Red Cross. 

The florists who contribute to¬ 
ward this donation from * time to 
time are: Mr. William Zappitini, E. 
W. McClellan, Avansino Mortensen 
& Company, Twin Nurseries in Oak¬ 
land and the Oakland Flower Shop. 
Others include the West Coast Nur¬ 
sery, J. Gregoire & Sons, Frank 
Pelicano, Henry Deneri, G. Mibelle 
& Sons, Cortland Nursery and Ray¬ 
mond Lopez. 


at the post theaters and directions 
about getting to the hospital from 
various points about the city, some 
very unusual questions are asked of 
the Information girls. 

Recently, Miss Jones told us, a 
Colonel dropped in with a query 
about how many yards of cloth 
would be necessary to make his 
daughter a suit. We wondered just 
how Miss Jones handled this one. 
“Oh, I figured out the approximate 
size and build of his daughter from 
his description,” she told us, “and 
told him how much it would take.” 
We took off our hat to the lady for 
that one, but the next anecdote left 
us mentally applauding. 

The Chinese mother of a patient, 
who could speak no English, came 
in to the office, armed with a wed¬ 
ding picture of her son for identifi¬ 
cation purposes. No one recognized 
the man. Finally, Miss Jones hit 
upon an idea. Pulling a letter from 
her own purse, by signs she asked 


Pompton Lakes, N. J. (CNS)— 

For 20 years Eng Yen, a Chinese 
laundryman, scorned laundry slips 
and never made a mistake in 
handing packages back to his cus¬ 
tomers. Then Yen died and his 
son, Hong Gam, took over. Hong 
took one gander at the ceiling 
high stacks of untagged laundry, 
closed the shop and left town. 
Customers haven’t seen him or 
their laundry since. 


Rome, N. Y. (CNS) —Tommy 
Sullivan, 9, bought War Bonds 
worth a total of $75 with money 
he earned digging worms. 


decorative products of Joplin, Mis¬ 
souri, came to San Francisco with 
her family in 1933, where she got 
a job selling cosmetics in numerous 
shops around the Bay Area. From 
this position she went with the tele¬ 
phone company as a teller in the 
business office. As she became 
acquainted with military activities 
around San Francisco, she decided 
that she could do her best in the 
war effort if she had a position in 
a military hospital, and last April 


formation, the office maintains a file 
of all patients for a limited time 
back, who have been in the hospital, 
with the address to which they were 
sent from here, and another file of 
all the patients at present in the 
hospital, with the number of their 
‘wards. Flowers, special delivery 
letters and apackages addressed to 
individual patients are distributed 
from there and mail is forwarded. 

Aside from the mere regulation 
inquiries as to what show is playing 


the mother if she had a letter from 
her son. Fortunately she had, and 
Miss Jones was able to decipher the 
name and locate him for his mother. 
As a result the office was for awhile 
deluged with samples of Chinese 
candies and cookies. 

The public and the hospital staff 
seem equally fond of our “voice 
with the smile,” so we hope Miss 
Jones will be a long time with us 
to figure out the answers to the 
sixty-four dollar questions. 
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M/Sgt. Henry (Zeke) Bonura, 
the beaming banana salesman 
from the Mealy Street docks of 
New Orleans, has taken over the 
old Oran race track and converted 
it into a ball yard, complete with 
grandstands and bleachers, for 
his thriving GI North African 
Baseball League to operate in this 
season. 

Mention of Zeke recalls a fun¬ 
ny story about the warm-hearted, 
hard-hitting old White Sox star, 
who, whatever his virtues, wasn't 
the greatest fielding first baseman 
the game ever saw. Once, after he 
had lunged feebly at a puny lit¬ 
tle grounder and missed it, Man¬ 
ager Jimmy Dykes came storm¬ 
ing out of the dugout, yelling at 
his coach, Luke Sewell. 

“Luke,” Dykes screamed, “could 
Bonura have fielded that ball?” 

Sewell paused for a minute, 
then shook his head slowly. “No, 
Jimmy,” he said. “Zeke couldn’t 
have fielded that ball. But any 
other first baseman could.” 


Lt. Cmdr. Mickey Cochrane’s 
Great Lakes Bluejacket baseball 
team now has won sixteen games, 
while losing none. Cochrane’s vic¬ 
tims have included the Chicago 
Cubs, the Pittsburgh Pirates, the 
Milwaukee Brewers and the Phil¬ 
adelphia Athletics. 


When Sgt. Max Adelbert Baer 
was heavyweight champion of the 
world, his manager owned 25 per 
cent of his contract, Ham Lor- 
imer owned another 25 per cent, 
his father claimed 10 per cent 
and a lot of other guys owned an 
additional 15 per cent, which left 
Maxie owning only 25 per cent 
of himself. 

“You see,” explained Max, “I 
thought there was a thousand per 
cent in everything, like in base¬ 
ball percentages. So I figured that 
although I had dished out 75 per 
cent, I still had 925 per cent left 
for myself. Boy, was I surprised!” 

Lt. Byron (Whizzer) White, 
famed football flier of the Uni¬ 
versity of Colorado and the De¬ 
troit Lions, has received the 
Bronze Star with 16 other officers 
and men for his service with the 
“Little Beavers” destroyer squad¬ 
ron which five times bombarded 
Jap bases in the South Pacific. 


Sgt. Joe DiMaggio, the well 
known San Francisco lasagna 
fancier, hasn’t lost his batting 
punch. He clubbed out four home 
runs in four games recently at a 
Central Pacific base. 


Riverton, Wyo. (CNS) — “Can 
you milk cows,” a farmer asked 
an 11-year-old applicant for a job 
on his farm. “I guess so,” was the 
reply. “I did when I was a kid.” 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

With the termination of the Fifth War Loan Drive in 
just three more weeks, the Military and Civilian Personnel 
of Letterman are urged to purchased War Bonds over and 
above their regular payroll reservations in order to help 
attain the established goal set forth for this command by 
the Headquarters of the Ninth Service Command, Fort 
Douglas, Utah. 

There are only four per cent of the Civilian employees 
of LGH who have neglected to subscribe to the War Bond 
pay deduction plan of ten per cent from salaries. 

In this Drive we are given the opportunity to do our part 
in the War effort. 

The new goal which has been designated involves a plan 
of fifteen per cent deductions from gross pay. 

Everyone is encouraged to increase their allotments to¬ 
day, and purchase at least one bond for cash during the drive. 

'D' Day has passed. 

Help Speed 'V' Day—Buy War Bonds!!! 



CPI. J. WILSON 0 ** 
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He advanced and I recognized him 
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PX Keglers Copy 
Sad Sacks—Drop 
Two Out of Three 

The Letterman P. X. Keglers slip¬ 
ped up last Wednesday night when 
they met the Jokers Team in the 
750 Broadway League at the Van 
Ness Broadway Alleys losing two 
games out of three but still tied 
for first place with two other teams 
in the league. 

The Jokers were shooting a good 
deal above their average in the 
competition causing the medics to 
lose 56 pins per game, which was 
a little more than they could make 
up in an upset. 

They came out on the short end 
of the first game with a total pin- 
nage of 754 and the opponents win¬ 
ning by a clearance of 60 pins. The 
second game—the medics found 
their bearings and won by a total 
of 120 pins. Davis starred in the 
second game cleaning up a score of 
223 which brought the P. X. team 
up in their total pinnage of the triple. 
In the final game the medicine men 
lost to the Jokers by a small margin 
of 27 pins. 

Davis scored high man in the 
evenings game with a triple total of 
571 —followed by Sterr of the med¬ 
ics with 501. 

Next week the keglers will play 
one of the teams which is tied with 
them for first place. 

Status of the P. X. Bowling team 
in the league is: High team in this 
series with a total of 2568. They 
have won 20 games and lost 13. 
Their place in the league is tied, 
for first. 


Results of the night’s | 
as fellows: 

LETTERMAN P. X.— 

games were 

A. Sterr 

170 

183 

148— 501 

O. Fuller 

165 

141 

152— 458 

L. Bell . 

. 13$ 

143 

169— 447 

C. Williams 

115 

161 

178— 455 

J. Davis 

169 

223 

179— 571 

Total 

JOKERS— 

754 

852 

'826 2432 

Mondello 

101 

119 

122— 342 

Dalmon 

178 

115 

• 191— 464 

Driver 

148 

119 

157— 424 

Brown 

150 

148 

178— 476 

Roe 

181 

175 

179— 535 

Total 

758 

676 

807 2241 


































Red Cross Reports 
On Funds Used in 
World War Works 


In a world-wide program which, in 
its entirety, has contributed “di¬ 
rectly or indirectly to meeting the 
war needs,” the American Red Cross 
in a report to the nation of the use 
of $218,367,339 contributed by the 
public during the war period up to 
March, 1944, revealed a total ex¬ 
penditure of $205,819,870. 

Of that amount expended during 
the first 26 months of war, the 
national organization expended 
$138,619,870 and the 3,756 chapters, 
$67,000,000. The remaining funds 
supplement the more than $200,000,- 
000 raised during the third War 
Fund, on which a report will be 
made next year. 

Outlining total expenditures dur¬ 
ing the 26 months war period, na¬ 
tional headquarters officials called 
particular attention to the expand¬ 
ing services carried to United States 
armed forces stationed in the three 
major theaters of war as well as at 
isolated stations throughout the 
world and in training camps and 
stations at home. 

The report disclosed installations, 
staffed by thousands of professional 
workers, in 687 Army and Navy 
stations in this country alone. As 
an increasing number of United 
States troops moved into overseas 
combat areas, rest homes were 
established away from active fronts, 
and put into operation 260 clubs in 
foreign leave centers and other 
areas where American Servicemen 
are concentrated. 

With normal communications 
curtailed or entirely lacking, the 


Major General DAVID C. Me COACH, Jr. 

Commanding General, Ninth Service Command, who headed 
a list of distinguished visitors to Letterman yesterday. 


American Red Cross handled a daily 
average of 3,200 welfare inquiries 
and communications concerning ser¬ 
vicemen overseas and their farqilies 
at home. It assisted 4,000,000 fam¬ 
ilies of servicemen and 1,000,000 
civilians or servicemen of other 
wars. 

Through 35 centers throughout 
the United States were collected 
6,500,000 pints of blood for plasma 


transfusions on the fighting fronts. 

In addition to the services it 
financed, the Red Cross processed 
almost $79,000,000 in supplies pur¬ 
chased through government and 
other funds for distribution to 
prisoners of war and civilian war 
refugees abroad. Of the 10,728,528 
prisoners of war food packages pro¬ 
vided with such funds, over 90 per 
cent were packed by volunteers. 


Letterman Honored 
With Visit of Five 
General Officers 

More stars than have been around 
this sector in many a moon were in 
evidence at Letterman on Friday 
morning when a party of high rank¬ 
ing officers paid a visit to the com¬ 
manding general and made a brief 
tour of the hospital. 

Heading the group of officers was 
Major General David C. McCoach, 
Jr., commanding general of the 
Ninth Service Command, and with 
him were Brig. Gen. Raymond W. 
Bliss, assistant to the Surgeon Gen¬ 
eral of the Army, Brig. Gen. Fred 
Rankin, Surgical consultant to the 
Surgeon General of the Army, Brig. 
Gen. John M. Willis, Service Com¬ 
mand Surgeon for the Ninth Ser¬ 
vice Command, Brig. Gen. Joseph E. 
Battley, Deputy Chief of Staff for 
Service Commands, Army Service 
Headquarters, Colonel John Flick, 
Surgical Consultant for the Ninth 
Service Command, Colonel Leo De- 
Rosier, Air Liaison Officer for the 
Army Air Forces serving with the 
Army Service Forces, and Major 
Francis H. Horn, assistant to Gen¬ 
eral Battley. 

Brig. Gen. Frank W. Weed, com¬ 
manding general of Letterman, re¬ 
ceived the distinguished visitors and 
acted as escort during their stay in 
the hospital. 

The group has been making a 
series of visits to medical installa¬ 
tions in the Pacific northwest and 
during the stay in the bay area 
looked over the facilities at Oakland 
Regional Hospital and the Station 
Hospital for the San Francisco Port 
of Embarkation. In the afternoon 
they made a call at Dibble General 
Hospital at Menlo Park, and then 
enplaned for a stop at Hoff General 
Hospital in Santa Barbara. 
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Here at Letterman the lady with 
that title is Miss Gloria Rich, tall, 
dark haired, and slender, with a 
twinkle in her eye which registers 
just a split second before she breaks 
into a charming smile. On her 
shoulders rests the administrative 
responsibility for the whole Red 
Cross program. She is a native of 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and did her 
undergraduate work at the Univer¬ 
sity of Utah. Her post-graduate 
study of sociology was at the Uni¬ 
versity of California. She went into 
the Red Cross in September of 1942, 
and her first post was the station 
hospital at Kearns, Utah. From 
there she came to Letterman early 
in January of 1944, in her present 
capacity as Field Director. Know¬ 
ing many ramifications of the Red 
Cross work, we rather hesitantly 
asked Miss Rich what constituted 
the biggest headache for her. She 
is a lady who manages to get a great 
deal of fun out of whatever she 
does, but we were sure there must 
be a real headache in the job now 
and then. But diplomacy won, and 


all we got in answer was a slightly 
grim smile and a negative shake of 
the head. 

Assisting Miss Rich is Miss Ruth 
F. Johnson, who hails from Minne¬ 
sota, and who arrived at Letterman 
with Miss Rich. She also entered 
the Red Cross service at almost the 
same time, preceeding the Director 
by about six months. She was 
educated at St. Olaf College in 
Northfield, Minnesota, and did her 
post-graduate work at Smith College 
school for social work in Northamp¬ 
ton, Massachusetts. Before coming 
into the service she worked in a 
child guidance clinic in Cleveland, 
Ohio, and as a psychiatric aide for 
problem children. Here at Letter- 
man, as Aisstant Field Director, she 
supervises all the case workers. 

Mrs. Ruth Bennet Bright, whose 
appearance is quite like her name, 
amazed us when she told us that 
she had been married for seven 
years, and gave a brief outline of 
her colorful career. With her bright 
blue eyes and short blonde curls, 


she looks much too young to have 
done so many things. Mrs. Bright 
is a West Virginian, and her schools 
include Duke University in North 
Carolina, Tulane University, Colum¬ 
bia, and the University of California. 
She took her masters degree in 
Literature and her M. A. in social 
service work is now pending com¬ 
pletion of her theses. 

Among the varied occupations she 
had before her sojourn at Letterman 
were demonstrating soup in Flush¬ 
ing, New York, selling books at 
Macy’s, reader for 20th Century Fox 
story department, librarian at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and doing 
research in the Dean’s office at the 
University of Wisconsin. The idea 
of the soup job in Flushing pleased 
us immensely. In addition to being 
a liaison between the patient and 
his family, and helping to straighten 
out many other kinks for him, Mrs. 
Bright told us that in lots of case's 
the patients helped her and cited 
the following case, which we thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed. 


One of her patients was a pastry 
cook and had followed his civilian 
occupation in his Army career. In 
a long and educational discussion, 
he taught her just how to keep her 
apple pies from drying up and her 
berry pies from running. It worked, 
too, she told us, which made it 
difficult for her to understand why, 
because he was a patient with 
stomach ulsers, in a ward with other 
men suffering from the same com¬ 
plaint, there was a decided coolness 
between the rest of the men and 
the cook. Another request which 
calls for a little activity on the part 
of Superman came from a young 
soldier who had lost his heart in 
New Zealand and wanted the young 
lady brought to this country im¬ 
mediately so that he could marry 
her. 

Mrs. Arilla E. Troxell, of Los 
Angeles, has a husband now serv¬ 
ing in the Signal Corps branch of 
the Army Air Corps, and a brother 
who is a Lieutenant in the Army 

(Continued on Page 3) 


"WHO ARE THE LADIES IN THE GRAY BLUE UNIFORMS!" 


More than once we have been 
asked “Who are the alert looking 
young ladies in those gray blue 
uniforms?” If the questioner were 
as alert as the ladies he would 
note the Red Cross insignia, because 
they are the Letterman Social Ser¬ 
vice staff assigned to duty here by 
the American Red Cross. 

Now that we have identified them 
en masse it may be of interest to 
know more about them as indi¬ 
viduals, and with that idea in mind 
we let ourselves in for a real job of 
cross questioning. The trained social 
worker is schooled to ask questions, 
leading questions that bring out the 
high lights of social problems, adroit 
queries to expose the core of con¬ 
fused mental states, but the same 
young ladies are reluctant to answer 
questions. Especially questions as 
to how or why they became inter¬ 
ested in social work. 

On some assignments a reporter 
starts at the bottom and works up, 
but when it came to the social 
workers here it was most proper to 
begin at the top and hope we could 
get to the bottom. We waited until 
Mrs. Harmon, gate keeper, or re¬ 
ceptionist if you will be formal, was 
not looking, and we walked up the 
stairs to the office of the Field 
Director. 


Top row, left to right: Miss Zelpha Wessells, 
Mrs. Mildred Edythe Kendall, Miss Gloria 
Rich, Miss Ruth F. Johnson, Mrs. Miriam 
Kahan, Miss Elizabeth I. Gieser. Bottom 


row, left to right: Mrs. Ruth Bennett Bright, 
Miss Rose E. Cohen, Miss Bertha Larson, 
Mrs. Arilla E. Troxell. 
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LIBERTY 



DONT TREADON ME 


EVOLUTION OF THE UNITED STATES FLAG 

Many different flags have flown over America, before our present 
stars and stripes were evolved. On June 14, 1777, on the record pages 
of the Continental Congress was inscribed: “Resolved that the flag of 
the United States be thirteen stripes alternate red and white, that 
the Union be 13 stars white in a blue field, representing a new con¬ 
stellation/’ Since that time, only the arrangement and number of 


the 

stars have been changed. 

Illustrated are some of the early flags. 

1 . 

New England, 1772. 

8. 

Lexington-Concord, 1775. 

2. 

Taunton, 1774. 

9. 

Continental Navy, 1776. 

3. 

East India 

10. 

New England, 1775. 

4. 

Col. Moultrie, 1775. 

11. 

Virginia, 1776. 

5. 

Fort Sullivan, 1776. 

12. 

Union Flag, 1776. 

6. 

South Carolina 

13. 

United States, June 14, 1777. 

7. 

South Carolina. 

14. 

United States Flag, 1795. 


MORE ABOUT 
WHO ARE THE LADIES? 


(Continued from page two) 

Infantry, who has been overseas 
since March of 1942. She tells us 
of another New Zealand romance. 
This patient was evidently of a 
very practical turn of mind, for he 
wanted to find a method to keep 
his money in a civilian bank in New 
Zealand, so that he would be well 
provided when he was well enough 
to go back and marry the girl of 
his choice. 

Mrs. Troxell studied sociology 
and medical work at the University 
of Southern California, and follow¬ 
ing her graduation worked in the 
Santa Barbara department of Public 
Welfare. Before coming to Letter- 
man in March of ’44, she went back 
to the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia on a Red Cross scholarship 
to do further work in medical social 
work. 

Senior in length of service at 
Letterman, Mrs. Mildred Edythe 
Kendall of East Oakland, came to 
the hospital on her first Red Cross 
assignment on February 7, 1943. 
Mrs. Kendall had four years gradu¬ 
ate work at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia in public health and public 
administration, and has only to take 
her preliminary exams for her 
P.H.D. Before coming to Letterman 
she worked with the San Francisco 
Children's Hospital as medical ser¬ 
vice consultant, and with the Oak¬ 
land Clinic. 

Her work here has been largely 
with the outpatient ward as a medi¬ 
cal social worker, checking for 
prenatal care outside of the hospital, 
checking care for small children, 
dependent mothers, and seeing to 
financial aid if the patient is en¬ 
titled to it. She also works in the 
communicable ideases ward, which 


work, oddly enough, she enjoys 
very much. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Kendall is the 
proud mother of a very attractive 
two-year-old blonde son. 

With the rest of the social ser¬ 
vice staff, Miss Zelpha Wessells of 
Los Angeles, can't say enough in 
admiration of the courage and 
cheerfulness of the returned veter¬ 
ans. Like the others, she has been 
well trained for her job. She 
studied at the University of Cali¬ 
fornia at Los Angeles, and at the 
University of Southern California, 
and after the war hopes to con¬ 
tinue her social work with the 
Veterans’ Administration. Before 
coming to Letterman she did case 
work with the State Relief Admin¬ 
istration. One of the amusing re¬ 
quests she had had at Letterman 
came from the boy who wanted to 
borrow twenty-five dollars so that 
he could be married. She never 
figured out exactly how he arrived 
at this particular sum, Miss Wes¬ 
sells tells us, but—he got it. 

Miss Rose E. Cohen comes from 
Chicago, and took her masters de¬ 
gree at the University of Chicago. 
She has two brothers in the Army, 
one with the Air Corps and one in 
the Quartermaster Corps of the 
Army. Her major was psychiatric 
social work, and she likes working 
at Letterman, where she has been 
stationed since February of this 
year. She is in attendance on sev¬ 
eral wards and enjoys hearing the 
men talk about the contrasts be¬ 
tween the countries they have 
visited as soldiers and the United 
States. Attractive little Miss Cohen 
would be a stimulating audience, 
and we can easily understand why 
she is popular in her wards. 

Mrs. Miriam Kahan is another of 
our Californians, with her home in 
(Continued on page seven) 
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ED I TOR AL— 

ABOUT CAPS 

The prevailing habit of offi¬ 
cers and men of staying under 
their caps under almost all 
circumstances prompted us to 
do a little research in the 
belief that someone had in¬ 
vented a new hair oil with the 
adhesive qualities of mucilage. 

There was an old army cus¬ 
tom by which an officer when 
speaking to a senior indoors or 
a lady at any time would re¬ 
move his cap as a mark of 
respect. The custom seems to 
be in abeyance these days and 
it was only natural to seek the 
reason. 

There may be some relation 
in the explanation of the young 
officer who did not rise when 
a lady entered the room. He 
just was not ready to leave 
the room so why get up. ..He 
was not the officer who 
slouched in a chair, cap on 
the back of his head, as he 
"visited" in one of our offices, 
but they had a lot in common. 

Mucilaginous hair oil might 
explain it for the youngsters 
but it would ont cover the 
case for these with very high 
foreheads. 

Could be they have never 
read Moss' Manual, at least, 
up to the chapter on courtesy. 
Some day some one may tell 
them about it. 

And how!! 



There was one new addition to 
the nursing staff this week in the 
person of Second Lieutenant Jean¬ 
ette Y. Levinson, to whom we ex¬ 
tend a hearty welcome. 

Miss Levinson was born and 
raised in the windy city of Chicago, 
Illinois, attending Roosevelt High 
School there and then going into 
training at the American Hospital. 
She took a post-graduate course at 
the Cook County Hospital and then 
moved out west to Los Angeles, 
where she followed her career of 
nursing at one of the local hospitals 
there. She then went to work as a 
civilian nurse at an army station 
hospital before she joined the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

The Lieutenant received her basic 
training at Camp White, Oregon and 
shortly after that received her first 
assignment to Letterman, where she 
diligently performs her duties. She 
patiently awaits an overseas assign¬ 
ment but is content with her situ¬ 
ation here, inasmuch as she is quite 
close to home. 

As favorite pastimes Lieutenant 
Levinson enjoys bowling and swim¬ 
ming. 

* * * 

Second Lieutenant E d y t h e 
Hawthorne returned from a recent 
trip with the announcement that 
despite the fact she did miss the 
train—the additional 24 hours of 
delay completed a very enjoyable 
detour. She returned to duty—hap¬ 
pier and with a new vigor. 

* * * 

Word from Overseas—And Lieut. 
Katherine Greer Parker writes, that 
she has been to London and is now 
ready to return home—she has seen 
everything. 

* * * 

In February of this year 40 nur¬ 
ses had effected a change of station 
—and of this group seven girls com¬ 
prised a little family since they had 
reached their destination. Still in¬ 
tact, the family includes Lieutenants 
Regina A. and sister Mary E. Bur¬ 
nett, Frances Wagner, Celia L. Ohl- 
son, Ann Fuhrken, Katherine Greer 
Parker and Helen Grace Hibbard. 

Reports from their general direction 

says all is well, and they are doing 
nicely. 

* * * 

The U. S. Army hospital ship 






OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 

Major Oscar C. Helming doing a 
fine overseeing job on a lot of pol¬ 
ishing on Ward A-l. Good looking 
apple too. 

* * * 

A brand new hair-do on Ruth 
Rogers, the popular PX waitress, 
having no resemblance to the G. I. 
style. 

* * * 

Colonel James Crawford, veteran 
“Regular” of the Medical Corps, 
checking in as a patient. 

* * * 

T-4 Carroll Marsh “pitching” for 
a furlough to get the first glimpse 
of the new baby at his home. 

* * * 

Pfc. Scott Rose out of circulation 
and out of baseball for a few weeks 
with a wrenched leg muscle. 

• * * 

Sgt. “Bob” Bement testing the 
new portable platform with his 
weight. 

• • • 

2nd Lieut. Edythe Hawthorne ar¬ 
riving all out of breath but getting 
in just on time. 

♦ * * 

Bill Brooks, the PX bootblack, 
back from his vacation and putting 
a lot of energy into his work these 
days. 

* * * 

The sun out one day this week. 

* * * 

Major Theodore P. Schomaker, 
now Chief of Surgery at the Oak¬ 
land Regional Hospital, back here 
for a look-see at what goes on. 

* * * 

Paul Roland Caisse, recently ar¬ 
rived son of Sgt. Roland Caisse, 
dropping into the editorial offices 
for his first call. 


Blanche F. Sigman, named in honor I 
of an American nurse killed on the i 
Anzio beachhead, and having most: 
of the equipment and comforts of aj 
land hospital, was accepted for ser- j 
vice in Brooklyn this week by the | 
Water Division of the Transporta-! 
tion Corps according to a dispatch 
from New York. 

The hospital ship was named after 
Lieutenant Blanche F. Sigman, who 
was killed when a Nazi bomb hit a 
hospital tent. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 16, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


Our Party Platform 

The new Letterman platform has 
one thing in common with most 
party platforms, in that it is en¬ 
tirely collapsible. In the case of 
this particular platform, however, 
it was deliberately designed to be 
so. Occupying the southeast corner 
of the patio, painted green to match 
the adjacent part of the building, 
the platform will accommodate a 
thirty piece orchestra and is con¬ 
structed to bear sixty pounds of 
weight per square foot. The ver¬ 
tical walls of the porch act as a 
sounding board to reflect the pro¬ 
gram out through the patio, and 
its situation close to the radio 
control-room make clear broadcasts 
to the wards possible. 

The entire structure is entirely 
without nails, but held together by 
hook and eye, with each piece 
marked, so that it can be easily 
demounted and stored under the 
corridor with the minimum of time 
and effort. It is designed to fur¬ 
nish a place for many pleasant 
afternoon open-air entertainments 
for the patients. 


RECREATION CENTER 
PROGRAM 

Tuesday—1333 
Fudge & Record Party 

Friday—1830 
Card & Game Night 

Saturday—1330 
Quiz Program 

Sunday—1400" 

“The Harmonettes” 
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JOHN E. RICHTER 
Pvt., Medical Detach. 

A native son of California and 
stationed within the limits of his 
home state—is Private John E. 
Richter—our Buck of this week. 

Pvt. Richter hails from the town 
of Igo, California, where he was 
born on November 29, 1923. He took 
a general course at the Shasta Union 
High School and upon graduation 
from there went to work on his 
father’s farm. He just stayed here 
for a year when he decided to try 
his hand at something else and se¬ 
cured a job at the Shasta Dam as 
an axman for the Bureau of In¬ 
vestigation and Surveying. He 
worked here for just three months 
before leaving the town to seek his 
fortune in Shasta City where he 
worked for a lumber company as a 
tail-sawer until he was called by the 
Army. 

Induction notification came on 
January 4th, 1943 and he was sent 
to the induction center at Monterey, 
California. When all the preliminary 
requirements had been completed, 
Pvt. Richter received his first as- 


If You Want to Vote This Fall, 
You Can Do It by the Numbers 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


Here’s what you have to do if 
you’re going to vote in the na¬ 
tional elections this fall. 

First, you’re going to get a 
regulation post-card application 
for a state absentee ballot. Fill it 
out, get it witnessed by some offi¬ 
cer or sergeant in your outfit, 
and send it off to the secretary of 
state of your home state. 

Pretty soon you will receive a 
ballot from home. In most cases 
this will be the regular state 
absentee ballot. Some states, 
however, do not authorize the 
use of this ballot and in these in¬ 
stances, special ballots will be 
sent to GIs who request them. 

The dates and details for voting 
in states may vary, but they can 
be checked by consulting WD 
Soldier Voting Poster 2, which 
soon will be posted on your bul¬ 
letin board, or in some other con¬ 
spicuous place. 

OK? Well, after you receive 
your ballot, you should mark it 
and mail it back to your state 
capital again. That’s about all 
there is to it. 

One thing you want to make 
sure about before you send out 
your application is your eligi¬ 
bility to vote. Find out, for in¬ 
stance, whether the state you 
come from permits absentee vot¬ 
ing, whether it permits voting by 
the Federal ballot, and whether 
you have to pay a poll tax. If you 
come from Georgia, you can vote 
if you’re 18 or over, but in all 
other states you’ve got to be 21. 
GIs from Washington, D. C., can’t 
vote at all. 

In 36 states, simply sending in 
an application or voting ballot is 
enough for registration. You have 


to write home for special voting 
instruction, however, if you come 
from one of the following states: 
Arizona, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis¬ 
sissippi, Montana, New Jersey, 
South Carolina and West Vir¬ 
ginia. 

If you’re from one of these 
states, or from another state 
whose voting regulations leave 
you in doubt as to your status, 
send a V-Mail letter to your sec¬ 
retary of state and find out if 
you’re eligible to vote. Be sure to 
list your full name, serial num¬ 
ber, military unit and APO. Tell 
him how long you have lived in 
your home state, what your home 
address was and the number of 
your voting district, if you can re¬ 
member it. 

If, after hearing from your sec¬ 
retary of state, you’re still in doubt 
about your eligibility, consult the 
Soldier Voting officer of your out¬ 
fit. One will be appointed for 
every military organization down 
to company and battery. 

Additional information may be 
secured from WD posters issued 
on the subject. One of these 
posters outlines general informa¬ 
tion on voting, another contains 
data on requirements on voting 
by state absentee ballot in each 
state. A third is a map of the 
U. S. showing every Congres¬ 
sional District in the country, and 
a fourth will list in addition to 
the Presidential and Vice Presi¬ 
dential candidates, the senatorial 
and congressional nominees in 
states whose laws allow the Fed¬ 
eral ballot to be used. The fifth 
poster outlines just what service¬ 
men who are eligible to use the 
Federal ballot must do. 


Von Arnim Prisoner in U. S. Wac Has 8 Grandchildren 


signment to duty which was Let- Washington (CNS)—Col. Gen. 
terman and was immediately sent Jurgen yon Arnim, German gen- 
. , . ... eral captured m the North Africa 

to his new station. , campaign in 1943, is now a pris- 

After a period of basic training i oner 0 f war j n the U. S., the War 
here at Letterman he was assigned ; Department has announced, 
to the Military Police detachment' 
where he remained on duty for | 
eight months until he was placed ] 
in the hospital as a ward attendant 
and at present he is the wardmaster 
on ward 0-2. 

Pvt. Richter is married and has 
two baby daughters. Since his as- j 
signment here at Letterman—Mrs. j 
Richter has established their home ’ 
here temporarily and for the dura- j 
tion. 1 

When the war is ended and Pvt. 

Richter is once again—Mr. Richter, 
civilian—he will return to his home 
in Igo, and go back to farm-life. If 
that proves to be too boring he will 1 
return to the job left, during the; 
time of his induction—for it will be | 
waiting for his return also. | 


Ft. Oglethorpe, Ga. (CNS) — 

Proudest Wac at Ft. Oglethorpe 
is Pvt. Lorraine Fox, of Brook¬ 
lyn. The other day she became a 
grandmother—for the eighth time. 


Not Much Change from War I 


"tViat's rtot"lKe Gand 1 .! 
or\ln the irap-druMMef - 
PalViKq out uudK Pull ^ 
equipment !f 


I stould'a struck 
to plain flute* 
pla^inq H? 



IMAGINE. HIM ON A HKe- IN HEAVY /MATCHING ORPER*.? 

—American Legion Magazine. 


ON THE SPOT 



JOSEPH CHANIN 
S/Sgt. Army Air Force Unasgd. 

An Air Medal with four Bronze 
Oak Leaf Clusters and one silver— 
and on the spot this week—is the 
lot of Staff Sergeant Joseph Chanin, 
Army Air Force. 

He comes from Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania where he remained all 
his life until he joined the Army, 
receiving most of his education 
there and attended a vocational 
school where he took a course in 
printing. Having completed this 
course, Sgt. Chanin went to work 
in an establishment as a Linotype 
operator where he remained until 
he enlisted into the armed forces 
on February 7, 1941. 

He was first assigned to the Cav¬ 
alry in Indiantown Gap, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, before he joined the Army 
Air Forces in December of 1942. 
His basic training was received at 
Columbia Army Air Base—where he 
also received complete crew train¬ 
ing and attended aerial gunnery 
school. Shortly afterwards he was 
sent overseas. 

Sgt. Chanin first experienced ac¬ 
tual combat during the battle of 
Bougainville, during the first inva¬ 
sion of the American forces on that 
island. Here—the action included 
19 bombing and strafing missions. 

His next destination was Rabaul 
where 11 bombing and strafing 
missions had been accomplished. 

During his period spent here— 
our hero contracted asthma, which 
necessitated hospitilization in New 
Hebrides and then subsequent eva¬ 
cuation to the states and Letter- 
man after a voyage of 21 days. 

With the prospective view of re¬ 
covery from his ailment, Sgt. Cha¬ 
nin looks forward to joining his old 
unit and get in the fight once again. 
“Can’t keep a good man down’’ es¬ 
pecially an aerial gunner. 

As favorite pastimes, Sgt. Chanin 
enjoys wrestling matches and box¬ 
ing competitions. 
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CIVILIAN PERSONNEL EMPLOYEE 
DECORATES LETTERMAN OFFICE 



Miss ESTHER J. GROBLER 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


With furloughs still being issued 
the fortunate members of the de¬ 
tachment this week, lucky GIs were: 
T/5th Gr. Huston Bates and Private 
Clarence L. Adcock, each with 23 
days; Private Francis R. Crews, 20 
days; T/5th Gr. Thomas F. Howell 
and Private Louis A. Rivera each 
with 15 days and Private Joe P. 
Olivares Jr., 7 days* . 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Sgt. Harry Thomas finding it dif¬ 
ficult to keep well-supplied with 
cigars—now trying a pipe instead. 

T/4th Gr. Harold M. Junso going 
off to special finance school for the 
next three months. 

S/Sgt. George W. Norvelle duly 
initiated into noon hour pinochle 
sessions—showing the habitues some 
of the finer points of the game. 

The Letterman Band putting on 
their second show in the Recreation 
Center early this week. 

Tech. Sgt. Ernest L. Brensel pitch¬ 
ing at the game last Sunday and 
only allowing four hits. 

Sgt. John W. Dean talking on his 
favorite subject—card games. 

Pvt. Elwood Kueny out of Cali¬ 
fornia the first time in his life—and 
happy to have someone to tell it to 
while in Missouri. 

Cpl. Richard Dills running a 50 
yard dash to get his morning exer¬ 
cise. 

What is Lovelier 
Than a Leafy Tree 
Unless Its a - - 

Bennett Cerf in the “Saturday 
Review of Literature” tells this one: 

A comely young WAC was walk¬ 
ing alone on a dusty road when she 
espied a shimmery lake in a grove 
of beautiful trees. Not a soul was in 
sight. On an impulse, she took off 
her clothes, and had a fine swim 
and sun bath in the altogether. 
Suddenly she saw an officer head¬ 
ing purposefully in her direction. 
She made a dive for her clothes, 
and sighed with relief when she got 
the last button closed before he 
entered the glade. The officer paid 
no attention to her whatever. He 
walked to the edge of the lake, 
wheeled about, and barked, “Camou¬ 
flage battalion, Tenshun! Forward 
march.” Every tree around the lake 
marched off. 


i We can’t say that Civilian per¬ 
sonnel has a monopoly on all the 
pretty civilian girl employees at 
Letterman, but it does seem to have 
more than its share. Not that we 
are complaining about such a situ¬ 
ation, but it does seem to us that a 
window frontage on the main ramp, 
for the civilian personnel depart¬ 
ment, would be a wonderful aide to 
the morale of the Letterman pa¬ 
tients. 

One of the reasons for this con¬ 
clusion is Miss Esther J. Grobler 
who is a clerk-typist in the depart¬ 
ment. Miss Grobler, who has soft, 
light brown hair, and blue eyes, was 
wearing a yellow sweater when we 
interviewed her, which did her no 
disadvantage. We were not at all 
surprised to learn that she had 
studied art in Washington High 
School, San Francisco, and that 
when the war is over she hopes to 
continue her study, with the plan 
of eventually becoming an interior 
decorator. She has experimented in 
her own home, with colors, and told 
us that she had done her room in 
ice-blue and peach tones, which 


should furnish a very nice back¬ 
ground for her own coloring. 

Miss Grobler is a native of San 
Francisco, and has lived here all 
her life, which is not too lengthy a 
time. After leaving school, she was 
a clerk in the collection department 
of an insurance company, until the 
chance came for her to take a civil 
service examination. She passed 
and was very happy to be assigned 
to Letterman Hospital, where she 
immediately went to work in the 
Civilian Personnel department. 
Among her duties there are making 
out the leaves for the Letterman 
civilian employees, and initialing the 
pay checks. Both of which occupa¬ 
tions are a source of pleasure to her 
co-workers. 

She tells us that one of the most 
interesting parts of the work, or¬ 
dinarily done by another employee 
in the department, but her duty as 
a substitute for her fellow-worker 
during a leave, is interviewing some 
of the applicants for jobs. Many of 
the women applicants express their 
willingness to do any kind of work, 
and upon questioning, disclose they 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


S/Sgt. Robert J. Ransom is back 
on duty again this week at the 
Medical school after spending sev¬ 
eral days of his furlough at one of 
the Russian River resorts. 

* * * 

Tech./5th Gr. William J. Caskey, 
enlisted instructor of the Surgical 
school was seen one night this week 
doing a fast square dance with one 
of the chorines at a very prominent 
local night spot. 

* * * 

I 

Sgt. Daniel J. Mahoney, Jr., charge 
of quarters of the School, was the 
happy recipient of a fifty dollar War 
Bond from the enlisted personnel 
and officers of the School after his 
recent announcement of marriage. 

* * * 

1st Sgt. William H. Sink and Pvt. 
Howard S. May again tried their 
luck at the Santa Cruz angling area 
last week end. We learned upon 
their return that they had turned 
out to be poor contemporaries of 
that famous man, Izaack Walton! 

* * * 

The Schools this week received a 
number of students from Fort Lewis, 
Washington—Camp Grant, Illinois— 
Camp Barkeley, Texas—and other 
camps. The unusual thing about the 
students this month is that there is 
a countless number of noncoms— 
corporals and sergeants. 

* * * 

Interesting to see—S/Sgts. Wen¬ 
dell L. Waite and Nathan Edelstein 
with their sunburned faces, recently 
| acquired at a baseball game. 

* * * 

Word was received from Corporal 
Henry O. Pezzella, somewhere in In¬ 
dia, stating that he is now a full- 
fledged wardmaster. Pezzella said 
he is beginning to like India more 
and more every day because of in¬ 
terests other than the ward. 


have no training in any special line. 
A deficiency that is soon remedied 
by their willingness to learn. 

Miss Grobler is fond of riding and 
swimming, and thinks there is no 
place like Golden Gate Park for a 
good canter. She is leaving soon for 
a short vacation at Lake Tahoe, 
where she will be able to indulge in 
both her pet sports. 
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TELEPHONE COMPANY INCREASES 
FACILITIES AT LETTERMAN CENTER 



LATEST ADDITION TO TELEPHONE CENTER 


Is portable mouthpiece and an amplifying device for hard 
of hearing. Pvt. William Brown, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
models for the new attachment while Mrs. Laura H. Wilkes, 
Center supervisor, smilingly co-operates. 


Blood Donors Are 
Needed More Than 
Ever Right Now 

Revealing that invasion reports 
have resulted in a rush to blood 
donor centers, the American Red 
Cross announced that approximate¬ 
ly 8,450,000 pints of blood had been 
delivered by July 1 for processing 
into the dried plasma and serum 
albumin which have saved lives of 
thousands at the battle front. 

About 5,650,000 pints were pro¬ 
cured during the three years ending 
last December and the armed forces 
requested an additional 5,000,000 
pints during 1944. Of this year’s 
quota, 2,800,000 pints were donated 
by June 30, and the present rate of 
procurement is 100,000 pints a 
week. 

Although blood procurement facil¬ 
ities must be limited to 35 cities and 
the 1,000 nearby communities which 
can be visited by mobile units, re¬ 
ports show that this blod has saved 
the lives of men from every section 
of the nation. Because blood is 
perishable and the commercial 
laboratories have limited facilities, 
it has been impossible to extend the 
procurement project beyond those 
cities within a 75-mile radius of 
the donor centers. 

There was an overwhelming re¬ 
sponse of blood donors June 6 when 
news of the invasion of France 
flashed across the country. In many 
cities, lines of donors began form¬ 
ing outside the Centers and ap¬ 
pointments increased from 300 per 
cent to 700 per cent. During in¬ 
vasion week blood donations totaled 
123,284 pints compared with a pre¬ 
invasion week low of 95,875. Among 
the donors was one woman with 
four sons in service, who flew 300 
miles to donate at the Portland, 
Oregon, center. 

Here at Letterman the patients 
who have been the recipients of the 
benefits of blood plasma after being 
wounded in overseas combat have 
been most loyal and co-operative in 
the support of the campaign to 
maintain interest in the need of this 
service. Every Saturday afternoon 
a patient is interviewed over one 
of the local radio stations as part 
of the campaign, and more than 
once a week a speaker from this 
hospital is on local programs des¬ 
tined to increase the donations to 
the blood procurement centers in 
this locality. 


Patients at Letterman Hospital 
who are unable to make use of 
standard telephone facilities because 
of certain physical handicaps, such 
as impaired hearing, or disabilities 
which might prevent normal use of 
the telephone, have been provided 
with special equipment to enable 
them to make telephone calls with 
greater degree of comfort and con¬ 
venience. 

Under the supervision of Lyle 
M. Brown, division manager of the 
telephone company, and with the 
helpful cooperation of Brig. Gen. 
Frank W. Weed, commanding gen¬ 
eral, arrangements were made for 
the installation of equipment which 
has proved a boon to patients who 
have heretofore been deprived 
through disability of full Use of the 
telephone. 

The facilities provided include a 
special telephone set such as used 
by switchboard operators. It is 
equipped with chest transmitter and 
single head receiver \yhich may be 
plugged in at a telephone booth. 

The attendant fits' the headset 
and transmitter to the person wish¬ 
ing to place or receive a call and 


plugs in the connection. He may 
then carry on a telephone conversa¬ 
tion in complete privacy and with¬ 
out the necessity of holding the tele¬ 
phone. 

For patients with impaired hear¬ 
ing a vacuum tube amplifying tele¬ 
phone has been made available at 
the Telephone Center. This instru¬ 
ment is used in the normal way, 
but may be tuned by the user to 
any degree of volume desired by the 
mere turning of a knob as one turns 
up the volume on a radio. Thus the 
transmission is amplified to suit the 
individual hearing characteristics of 
the user. 

The interest of Mr. Brown and his 
associates in the problems confront¬ 
ing our patients in the matter of 
communicating with their loved 
ones has given us a Telephone 
Center second to none and service 
of the highest quality. The person¬ 
nel of the Pacific Telephone and 
Telegraph Company assigned to 
duty at Letterman appear to be 
hand picked for the job and the 
comments written in the guest reg¬ 
ister at the Center indicate how well 
that job is done. 


MORE ABOUT 
WHO ARE THE LADIES? 

(Continued from page three) 

Berkeley, and she came to Letter- 
man almost immediately after her 
joining the Red Cross. She studied 
at the University of California, ma¬ 
joring in English, and followed that 
by two years post-graduate study 
in social work. She was with the 
State Relief Administration and in 
the Kern County Welfare Depart¬ 
ment. She did her field work in a 
psychiatric clinic. Her particular 
haunts in the hospital are the game 
rooms, library and occupational 
therapy shop in ward S-l, and the 
major part of the work assisting the 
patients in getting into the ward 
routine and activities to help orien¬ 
tate them for life after they leave 
the hospital. That she is appreciated 
is evidenced by the attitude of one 
of the patients, now gone, who sug¬ 
gested that it would be a good idea 
if she were to marry him, and added 
that, in case she wasn’t interested 
at the moment, he would leave a 
forwarding address so that she 
could get in touch with him. He 
also added, in a good husbandly 
manner, that he wanted to be sure 
of plenty of clean socks. 

Pretty, brunette, Miss Elizabeth I. 
Gieser of Los Angeles reports that 
locating cousins and relatives for the 
patients, so that they may have. 
passes to go and visit said relatives 
can prove to be very difficult, 
especially when so many relatives 
are created on the spur of the 
moment. 

Miss Gieser came to Letterman 
during the past February, after 
doing case work in Los Angeles. 
She majored in psychiatric social 
work and child welfare at the Im¬ 
maculate Heart College and the 
Catholic University in Los Angeles. 
Before coming to Letterman she was 
a Red Cross social worker at the 
hospital on Treasure Island. Miss 
Geiser has a brother who is a Lieu¬ 
tenant with the Navy. 

Letterman was the first Red Cross 
assignment for Miss Bertha Larson, 
from Firth, Idaho, who came here 
in February, 1944. Miss Larson at¬ 
tended the University of Chicago, 
and after a year of graduate work 
there was recommended by the 
school of Social Service Administra¬ 
tion for a Red Cross scholarship, on 
(Continued on page 8.) 
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KANDY KID... 



Not the original for the “Kandy- 
Kid,” but our nomination for the 
modern streamlined version is the 
young lady pictured above. If you 
study the photo carefully, which, we 
might add, is not a difficult thing to 1 
do, you may recognize the facial 
features as those gracing the blonde 
young lady behind the candy count¬ 
er in the Letterman Post Exchange. 

As for the rest, deponent sayeth 
not. 


Invitation 

The Women's Guild of Temple 
Emanu-El extend an invitation to 
Officers to attend a dance to take 
place in the Temple House of the 
Synagogue—corner Arguello Blvd. 
and Lake Street, Saturday, July 
22nd at nine p.m. 

Junior hostesses will be on hand 
to welcome the guests. 


MORE ABOUT 
WHO ARE THE LADIES? 


(Continued from Page 7) 
which she studied another year. 
She had previously been a teacher 
in an Idaho high school, having 
graduated from the University of 
Idaho as an education major. She 
covers several wards, and one of 
her biggest heachaches is trying to 
figure out answers to requests to 
bring Australian brides and girl 
friends into the United States. 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

This is an appeal to every civilian at Letterman General 
Hospital to give serious thought to the implications of our 
quota for the Fifth War Loan Drive. 

We are probably more immediately associated with the 
war and its penalties than almost any other group of civilians 
in San Francisco. Even victories have their price in lives 
and injuries. And victories have their price in the spent 
material of war. We have seen the soldier at Letterman 
who has met the enemy and has beaten him. Can you 
honestly say that you have done as much or as well as he? 
Money, of course, won't match his efforts and sacrifices. 
But money is the one weapon that each of us can use; the 
weapon each of us must use to make ourselves worthy of 
that soldier. 

THE GOAL IS 15 PER CENT OF OUR PAY CHECK 
FROM EACH OF US. 

THE GOAL MUST BE REACHED BY JULY 31ST. 

Increase your payroll deductions through your Minuteman 
or go to the War Bond Office, Room 313, Administration 
Building, at once. 

AND BUY AT LEAST ONE BOND FOR CASH! 

BACK THE ATTACK. BUY MORE THAN BEFORE! 



"Who repaired this bomb release? . . . Every time I pull th’ 
lever—this happens!” 


Sad Sacks Surprise 
"Al Lapeyris" And 
Win 2 Out of 3 

The Sad Sacks, after getting off 
to a very feeble start, came back 
strong to take 2 out of 3 games 
from *A1 Lapeyris.’ This double 
victory leaves them in second place 
—just 4 games behind the powerful 
Atlas Frame team. The leaders 
seem to have some sort of a victory 
march in progress for they have 
won 13 out of the last 15 games. 
But they are still within reach of 
the Letterman boys and where there 
is a will there is a way—the Medics 
do have a will. 

The first game was a close race 
with the opposing team edging out 
the Sacks in the last frame to win 
by 6 pins. Then sparked by a 211 
for Sgt. Kuntz, 202 for Pvt. Chris¬ 
tian and Wilcox, the Medics rolled 
936 over A1 Lapeyris 899 for a 
victory in the second game. In the 
third game 209 rolled by Cpl. Joug- 
lard and 192 pinnage by Sgt. Wilcox 
was sufficient to quell the oppon¬ 
ents for the second time giving a 
score of 905 to the Medics and 848 
for the opponents. 

For Tuesday night’s play, Cpl. 
Jouglard again came through with 
high series of 568 followed by Sgt. 
Kuntz who was not to be outdone 
with 563. Wilcox was third high 
with 562 and Christian next at 510. 
Marano was low due to plugging 
splits—with a 487. 

With just a few weeks to go and 
only four games out of first place 
the Letterman Hospital team will 
make its major bid for supremancy 
when they meet the leaders next 
week—and the Sad Sacks will no 
longer be sad—. 

Results of the night's games were 


as follows: 




LETTERMAN— 



Kuntz ... 

171 

211 

181— 563 

Christian 

131 

202 

177— 510 

Wilcox . 

168 

202 

192— 562 

Marano . 

183 

158 

146— 407 

Jouglard 

186 

173 

209— 568 

Total . 

839 

936 

905—2680 

AL LAPEYRI’S— 



McKeever .. 

192 

212 

112— 576 

Hagerty . 

135 

168 

185— 488 

MacKinder.. 

183 

154 

168— 505 

Cave . ... 

133 

187 

183— 503 

Koetz 

202 

179 

160— 540 

Total 

845 

899 

848—2592 
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New Type Hospital 
Cars to Carry Own 
Unit Kitchens 

To facilitate the War Department’s 
plan for progressive evacuation of 
wounded, 100 new “unit-type” hos¬ 
pital cars are being built for the 
Medical Department, by the Ameri¬ 
can Car & Foundry Company. The 
cars will be placed in service start¬ 
ing in September, before invasion 
casualties in large numbers reach 
the United States. 

At the same time, all of the 120 
ward cars and ward dressing cars in 
the Army's possession are being con¬ 
verted to unit cars as quickly as this 
can be done without interfering with 
the movement of casualties. Princi¬ 
pal reason for the conversion is to 
add a cooking range to each car. 

En route to Junction points where 
hospital trains are broken up, medi¬ 
cal dining cars, of which the Army 
has 40, will continue to be used to 
feed the wounded. After the trains 
are broken up, the kitchens in the 
unit-type cars will be used, thus el¬ 
iminating delays occasioned when 
sections of hospital trains have had 
to await the arrival of railroad din¬ 
ing-car facilities. 

When the new cars are in service 
it will permit the transfer of patients 
in one movement from the receiving 
hospital at the port of debarkation 
and save the additional expense al¬ 
ways involved when a series of 
moves are required to get the pa¬ 
tients to hospital nearer their homes. 

This is in keeping with the an¬ 
nounced policy of the War Depart¬ 
ment to hospitalize patients as near 
to their homes as is possible and con¬ 
sistent with the availability of bed 
and facilities for specialized treat¬ 
ment required in some cases. 

The use of special hospital trains 
has relieved the drain on the rail¬ 
way equipment available for essen¬ 
tial civilian travel demands. 



Colonel BROWN S. McCLINTIC, M. C. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER 


Colonel McClintic 
Takes Over as New 
Executive Officer 

Callers at the “Front Office” these 
days are experiencing the pleasure 
of meeting the new Executive Offi¬ 
cer for the Command. He is Colonel 
Brown S. McClintic, Medical Corps, 
and until the Station Hospital, West 
Los Angeles Area, was placed on the 
inactive list he had been the com¬ 
manding officer there. 

Colonel McClintic is a native of 
Peru, Indiana, and a graduate of 
University of Indiana. He took his 
degree in Medicine at the Western 
Reserve University. He was com¬ 
missioned in the Medical Corps Re¬ 
serve in July 1917 and two months 
later was appointed to the Regular 
Army. His first station was at Camp 
Greene, N. C. 

During World War I the colonel 
was overseas for four years and had 
duty in France and Germany. He 
was no stranger to Europe as he 
had previous service in Persia and 
Russia on the staff of the American 
Red Cross. 

When World War II began Col. 
McClintic was ordered to Hoff Gen¬ 
eral Hospital at Santa Barbara, 
Calif., where he served as Chief of 
Surgical Service for two years until 
ordered to organize and command 
the Station Hospital for the West 
Los Angeles Area. 

The colonel is no stranger to Let- 
terman as he was the Chief of the 
Outpatient Service here for a two 
year period from 1936 to 1938. In 
his present capacity as the Execu¬ 
tive Officer he will assist the Com¬ 
manding General in the supervision 
of the activities of this command. 

Colonel McClintic succeeds Colonel 
Clemens W. McMillan who has been 
ordered back to the retired list. 
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SECOND GROUP OF CADET NURSES REPORTS FOR DUTY HERE 



SECOND GROUP OF CADET NURSES 


Who hare reported at Letterman for duty. L Shirley Collins, Fay Fultz, and Dorothy Mag- 
to R—back row—Elinor Tuel, Phyllis Britt, nuson. 

Nellie C. O'Grady. Front row—Rose Light, 


Letterman is gradually building 1 
up its quota of Cadet Nurses. Six 
more attractive young ladies in the 
smart blue uniform, with the little 
maltese crosses on the shoulder, ar¬ 
rived at the hospital last Saturday. 
Nearly all of the cadets are within 
a month or two of having earned 
their R. N. when they go out into 
the hospital, and all are pledged to 
continue nursing for the duration, 
whether or not they join the Army 
Nurse Corps, so they are competent 
to step immediately into their duties 
in the hospital as able workers. Of 
the six new cadets at Letterman, 
two studied at the San Joaquin 
General Hospital, and four at St. Jo¬ 
sephs Hospital College of Nursing, 
and all of them continue to bolster 
our firm belief that all cadet nurses 
are pretty. 

Phyllis Marie Britt, from Stock- 
ton, California, was the first of the 
San Joaquin Hospital girls that we 
interviewed. She is a small, brown¬ 
eyed and black-haired lass who 
would like very much to go into 
the air evacuation unit of nursing 
when she has completed her train¬ 
ing. She attended school in Stock- 
ton, and she likes to dance and swim 
when she isn’t busy at her. duties 
on the wards. 

Dorothy G. Magnuson, who also 
comes from Stockton, studied with 
her at the San Joaquin Hospital. 
Dorothy is little and blonde, and 
sadly enough for the unattached 
males around Letterman, is engaged 
to an Army flyer. Her brother is a 
1st Lieutenant with the Air Trans¬ 
port Command. Dorothy is interest¬ 
ed in surgery and hopes to have a 
chance to specialize in it later on. 

Miss Nellie O'Grady, who admits 
that she is Irish, came to Letterman 
from St. Josephs Hospital College of 
Nursing. Nellie is a sultry, green- 
eyed beauty, with a mop of black 
hair. Without asking any questions 
about her interests, we are prepared 
to take our oath that she is the 
main interest of a good many of the 
stronger sex. Her home is in Palo 
Alto. She attended school at the 
Mercy High, in Burlingame, and the 
San Mateo Junior College, and San 
Francisco State College, where she 
developed quite an interest in 
dramatics. She likes psychiatric 
nursing, and, if she does not go into 
the Army Nurse Corps, would like 
to take post graduate work in it. 
Miss O’Grady has a brother who is 
with the Army Air Corps in Eng¬ 


land, and she likes swimming and 
dancing. The line forms to the right, 
gentlemen. 

Public Health Service is the goal 
of Elinor Louise Tuel, who is the 
second of our cadets to come right 
out in the open and admit that she 
is engaged. The lucky man is with 
the Navy and is now overseas on a 
submarine. She also has a brother 
who is with the Army infantry. Miss 
Tuel comes from Sebastopol, Califor¬ 
nia, and attended St. Joseph’s Col¬ 
lege of Nursing. In her service dur¬ 
ing the war, she would like to be 
with the air evacuation corps of 
nurses. 

Rose Bernice Light and Shirley 


Mae Margaret Collins, both from the 
St. Josephs College of Nursing, are 
definitely anxious to go into the 
Army Nurse Corps. Rose comes from 
Oakland, and has a brother in Eng¬ 
land with the Army Air Force. She 
wouldn’t have any objections at all 
to going over herself. She finds sur¬ 
gery the most interesting branch of 
her chosen profession. We tried to 
find out a few more personal details 
about her, but in answer to our 
question as to whether she had any 
heart interest, we got nothing at all. 
She likes music and operettas, but 
confesses that the only instrument 
she plays is the radio. 

Her friend Shirley Collins comes 


from Hayward, California, and 
shares her interest in surgery, as 
well as liking obstetrical work. For 
the time being, however, she is per¬ 
fectly content to be placed where 
she is most needed. With Rose 
Light, she takes in most of the op¬ 
erettas, and in addition to the ra¬ 
dio, she plays the piano, knits and 
crochets. We did get an answer to 
our query about heart interest from 
her. When we asked her if she was 
carrying the torch for anyone she 
told us blythly, “A torch ? I’m car¬ 
rying a dozen!” 

Welcome to Letterman, cadets. 
We are glad to have you here. 
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New Bars for Over 
Seas Service And 
How To Wear Them 

If you’ve been overseas for six 
months, the government has author¬ 
ized a service bar for wear on the 
service coat or jacket. The bar will 
be of gold lace or bullion on an olive- 
drab background. If you wear it on 
your shirt, the bar will be of golden | 
yellow cloth on a khaki background. | 
One overseas service bar is author¬ 
ized for wear for each period of six 
months service as a member of the 
Army of the United States outside 
the continental limits of the country 
from the date of our entrance into 
the war until a date six months sub¬ 
sequent to the termination of the 
present war. The Territory of Alaska 
will be considered outside the con¬ 
tinental limits of the United States. 

Military personnel serving on 
transport vessels and on aircraft be¬ 
come eligible to wear the bar when 
their total service outside the con¬ 
tinental United States equals or ex¬ 
ceeds six months. The time is com¬ 
puted between the dates of depar¬ 
ture from and arrival at a port in 
this country or within its boundaries. 
The day of departure and the day of 
return are included. The time may 
be computed either continuously or 
at intervals, so long as the total of 
the service equals or exceeds six 
months. All active duty or service 
outside the continental United States 
whether permanent, temporary, or 
detached will be included in comput¬ 
ing the length of service required. 
Overseas service as a member of the 
Women’s Army Corps will be in¬ 
cluded. 

The bar will be worn centered on 
the outside half and parallel to the 
end of the left sleeve of the shirt, 
service coat or field jacket, with the 
lower edge four inches above the 
end of the sleeve. Any additional 
bars are to be worn parallel to and 
above the first, with a five-sixteenth 
interval between bars. When the 
overseas service bar is worn on the 
service coat with service stripes or 
with chevrons indicating overseas 
service in the first World War, it 
will be worn immediately above the 
uppermost stripe or chevron. The 
illustrations show the proper method 
of wearing the new bars. 

Wichita, Kans. (CNS)—Ralph 
Bailey dashed down stairs, ate a 
bowl of nasturtium seeds, drank a 
cup of coffee and rushed off to 
catch his regular morning bus. In 
his hurry he thought the seeds 
were breakfast food. 
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Figure 1—Oversea service bar on service coat or sleeve 
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Figure 2—Oversea service bar when worn with service stripes 
on service coat. 


Kitchen Police Duty 
May Some Day be 
A Mere Memory 

Sgt. Robert W. Clarke, member 
of an artillery battery with the 
American Division of Bougainville, 
has used his inventive instincts to 
cut down on the work of the bat¬ 
tery K.P.’s, escpecially along the 
potato-peeling and flour-mixing line. 

When Clarke first hit Bougainville 
in January, 1944, he acquired a 
small half-horsepower motor from 
a local Seabee battalion, made a ply¬ 
wood wheel and driving belt. With 
the aid of a few gears borrowed from 
an ordnance unit, Clarke put to¬ 
gether a mechanical K. P. which 
mixes pancake batter, cake flour, 
mashes potatoes, and beats dehy¬ 
drated eggs to a fluff. 

Needless to say, the men of the 
battery welcomed Sgt. Clarke’s in¬ 
ventive abilities and would like to 
have him to work out a gadget 
which would eliminate K. P. from 
the duties of the Army. 


ANY QUESTIONS? 

Want to know anything about the 
G.I. Bill of Rights? The Yanks Ser¬ 
vice Bureau has complete informa¬ 
tion about it and will gladly answer 
any inquiries addressed to them. 
Soldiers and sailors writing need not 
enclose return postage. Each letter 
is answered individually. Inquiries 
should be addressed to the Yanks 
Service Bureau, the Chicago Sun, 
119 West Washington Street, Chica¬ 
go 2, Illinois. In addition to infor¬ 
mation on the Bill of Rights, the 
Yanks Bureau will answer any in¬ 
quiries about Veterans Administra¬ 
tion, disability pensions, job finding 
agencies, hospitalization, National 
Service Life Insurance, vocational 
rehabilitation programs, Red Cross, 
maternity care, and dependents’ 
benefits. 

All service is free. Mailed inquir¬ 
ies should have a self-addressed en¬ 
velope enclosed. 

Gl Sahibs Aid 
Romance in India 

India <CNS)— Durgas Pasa, na¬ 
tive bearer to a couple of GIs 
stationed at an air depot here, 
wanted to get married. But he 
hadn’t the money he needed to 
pay off his prospective father-in- 
law. 

The two GI sahibs came to his 
rescue. Between them they pro¬ 
cured the funds needed, accom¬ 
panied the happy bridegroom to 
a neighboring village and stood 
in on the ceremony. 
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BLOOD DONORS 

One of the more unfavor¬ 
able aspects of the inflated op¬ 
timism prevailing these days 
about the early ending of the 
war is the let down in the num¬ 
ber of volunteers appearing at 
the blood donor centers to 
make donations of blood from 
which the priceless plasma is 
derived. 

A perusal of the daily papers 
will immediately confirm the 
fact that our men are still 
fighting on several fronts; that 
our airmen are flying over all 
enemy territory. The enemy 
has not ceased firing at our 
ground troops and our air 
forces. We still have our mea¬ 
sures of casualties and wheth¬ 
er or not they become fatalities 
in the statistical reports will 
depend largely on what we are 
able to do for our wounded on 
or near the field of battle. 

The personnel of Letterman 
are in a position to learn at 
first hand just how valuable 
plasma has proven to men re¬ 
turned from the fighting 
fronts. They have talked with 
the wounded who ascribe their 
presence on the home soil 
again as chiefly due to the 
availability of plasma. 

The supply is now threat¬ 
ened by the failure of a suffi¬ 
cient number of blood donors 
to make their contribution to 
this most essential resource of 
life saving substance. The fail¬ 
ure is due to a lack of appreci¬ 
ation of the real need—a con¬ 
tinuing need as long as our 
men wage war. 

The war may end soon or it 
may carry on longer than we 




OBSERVER 
<S> SAW 

Mrs. Russell H. Patterson, of the 
Women's Volunteer Committee for 
Personal Affairs, discovering and 
passing on the information that a 
wet nickle will work in the “Coke" 
dispensers. A real help. 

* * * 

A new coat of sun tan—in the 
first stages—illuminating the coun¬ 
tenance of Miss Peggy Myll, recep¬ 
tionist in the Outpatient Depart¬ 
ment. 

♦ * * 

Captain Charles E. Muhleman 

making almost a complete success 
of serving from a laden tray at the 
Club. Spilled only one glass. 

* * * 

The new cynosure of all eyes 
passing the new CDD office on the 
main ramp—Miss Marjorie George 
—but the pretty brunette is still in 
the next window. 

* * * 

A note from Australia announc¬ 
ing the promotion of an ol' time 
Lettermanite—William Leo Beswick 
is now a lieutenant colonel. Congra¬ 
tulations!!! 

♦ * * 

Colonel Harvey F. Hendrickson 
expanding over a large part of the 
second floor of the Administration 
building. Getting in and getting out 
is his problem. 

* * * 

The Letterman roster of patients 
hitting an all time low for numbers. 
And when we say “all time" we 
mean just that. 

* * * 

Captain Herbert R. Mason enjoy¬ 
ing the leisure the lull has brought 
him. 

New York (CNS) —Cabby Ed 
Waters dropped a well dressed 
passenger at Fifth Avenue and 
59th Street, then noticed that his 
fare had left a package behind. 
Waters hollered but the man 
walked on, disappeared into the 
crowd. The cabby then opened 
the package. It contained $27,200 
in cash. 


Philadelphia (CNS)—A local 
radio station broadcast this mes¬ 
sage last week: “Anybody lose a 
coffin? Police found one in an 
empty lot.” 

believe. To us at home that 
may be a matter of inconveni¬ 
ence. But to the man wounded 
in battle it will end forever if 
we fail him. 

Give a pint of blood today. 



Two new names were added to 
the nursing roster this week in the 
modest but charming personalities 
of First Lieutenant Christine Kord- 
ing and Second Lieutenant Opal 
Hanson, both recently returned from 
overseas assignments. 

Lieutenant Hording, a native Cali¬ 
fornian was raised here, in San 
Francisco and received her training 
at the Stanford University School 
of Nursing. She joined the Army 
Nurse Corps in July of 1941 and 
shortly thereafter, was sent over¬ 
seas. First stop was Australia where 
she received her first assignment— 
the Second Field Hospital—which 
the Lieutenant maintains was the 
best field hospital in all of Australia. 
She remained here for but a year 
and a half and then was sent to 
New Guinea—where she was among 
the first nurses on that advanced 
base. After six months on this tour 
of duty, Miss Hording returned to 
her homeland, and after a brief 
period of hospitalization received the 
assignment to Letterman. 

Thoroughly pleased with her 
duties here, Lieut. Hording enthu¬ 
siastically expresses her pleasure in 
being home once again. 

With the ‘apple state of Oregon’ 
as her family’s base, Lieutenant 
Opal Hanson was born in Portland, 
where she received all of her grade 
and high school education and then 
went in training at the Emanu-El 
Hospital there. She graduated in 
1940—and then joined the Nurse 
Corps in June of 1941, at Fort Lewis, 
Washington. Lieut. Hanson embark¬ 
ed for her overseas station in De¬ 
cember of 1942. Christmas dinner 
was consumed in Wellington, New 
Zealand. This however, was not the 
destination. There were several stops 
— such as Bombay, Basra in 
Iraq—before they finally did reach 
Persia and the deserts, the ultimate 
destination. Here she remained for 
a year and a half and then returned 
to the states by air. 

* * * 

Happy to be home—and especial¬ 
ly assigned to Letterman, Miss Han¬ 
son enjoys a variety of hobbies: 
Tennis, swimming and collecting 
stamps, foreign coins and papers. 

First Lieutenant Elizabeth E. Fos¬ 
ter has returned to duty on Ward 
D-l, after a short leave which she 
spent in the east with her family. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 23, 1944 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In (he Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


TAFFY TELLS 

Lieut. Katherine Trask tells this 
on one of the new cadet nurses. 

Cadet nurse—answering phone— 
hears: “This is the general mess. 
Please send down your ward food 
cart." 

Cadet nurse answers: “Yes, Gen¬ 
eral." 

Corpsman — overhearing — asks: 
“What did General Weed want?" 

Cadet replies: “It wasn’t General 
Weed; it was General Mess." 

Ho hum!! 


BROWNIE BALKS 

Comes a post card from Cpl. 
George Brown, long time assistant in 
the Transportation Office here and 
now at Fort Lewis. He sends greet¬ 
ings and remarks that if Lewis and 
Clark had stayed home years ago 
it would have been all right with 
him. 

GIs Get Green Light 
On Battle Souvenirs 

Washington (CNS) — Soldiers 
who want to pick up and bring 
home souvenirs from the battle¬ 
field have been given the green 
light by the War Department— 
as long as they don’t dig up any 
buildings. 

It’s OK with the WD if GIs 
want to bring back small pieces 
of enemy equipment collected on 
the battlefront. Some of the things 
they may not bring back, how¬ 
ever, are name plates removed 
from captured equipment, items 
containing explosives and items 
whose usefulness to the Army or 
whose value as scrap outweighs 
their value as war trophies. 

Men returning to the U. S. with 
souvenirs collected abroad must 
have certificates in duplicate 
signed by a superior officer stat¬ 
ing that soldiers are 'authorized 
by their theater commander to 
bring the articles home. Parcels 
mailed home must also contain a 
similar certificate. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



GEORGE H. ALBERTSON 
Private, Med. Det. 


‘Buck of this week’—is Private 
George H. Albertson, new member 
of the detachment who has seen ac¬ 
tion on two fronts of the South Pa¬ 
cific battles. 

Born in Audubon, New Jersey, on 
March 27, 1918, Pvt. Albertson 

claims Los Angeles as his home 
town since he has resided there from 
the age of three and up to the time 
he was drafted into the Army. He 
received all of his education in that 
city and upon graduation from high 
school he took a printing course at 
the Frank Wiggens Trade School. 
The course completed, he went to 
work at the University Press at Los 
Angeles City college and after a year 
secured a job at the University of 
Southern California. Here he stayed 
until Uncle Sam extended his com¬ 
pulsory invitation and Pvt. Albert¬ 
son became a soldier, 18 November 
1941. 

After the induction preliminaries 
were taken care of at Fort Mac- 
Arthur, George went to Camp Barke- 
ley, Texas, to receive his basic train¬ 
ing and was eventually assigned to 
a medical unit. At Camp Robertson, 
Arkansas, he spent the next five 
months teaching rookies the way of 
the medical corps. And then he was 
sent overseas. He arrived in Ha¬ 
waii where they secured more rigid 
training before going on to Guadal¬ 
canal. 

Upon arrival, he was immediately 
put to work in a clearing station— 
taking care of the fighting men with 
minor wounds. He performed these 
duties until the enemy had retreat¬ 
ed and left the island. But his unit 
remained for nine months before 
going on to New Georgia—another 
combat area—where ‘our buck’ was 
assigned to duties in the operating 
room. 


BURMA SURGEON TELLS OF THE WORK 
OF MEDICAL PERSONNEL OVER THERE 


Col. Don Flickinger, Wing Surgeon 
of the AAF Air Transport Command 
India-China Wing, who once para¬ 
chuted into the Burma jungle to aid 
victims of a plane crash, has been 
returned to the United States for a 
new assignment. 

In August 1943, he parachuted 
with medical supplies to the aid of 
20 survivors of a four-engine trans¬ 
port plane which crashed in a wild 
region of Burma. The survivors in¬ 
cluded two U. S. Government offi¬ 
cials, a radio news commentator 
and Chinese Army officers. 

Col. Flickinger, while awaiting re¬ 
assignment by The Air Surgeon, told 
of the increasing number of sick and 
wounded being evacuated by air 
transport in the China-Burma-Indian 
Theater of Operations, and disclosed 
that among them were hundreds of 
Chinese wounded in action. 

Hundreds of other casualties of 
the Allied ground forces fighting in 
Burma also are being evacuated by 
Air, the monthly total increasing 
from 1,106 patients in March to 
1,342 in April. The May figure is 
still larger. 

Six regular air evacuation “runs” 
—one of them over The Hump—are 
made by the Air Transport Wing 
each week, the patients on each be¬ 
ing cared for by Flight Surgeons and 
Flight Nurses, Col. Flickinger said. 
Some of the nurses were piling up 
between 40 and 50 flying hours per 


month, he added. 

Air evacuation medical personnel 
are facing the same hazards that the 
ATC pilots do on such runs. In one 
instance, he recalled, a Flight Nurse, 
Flight Surgeon and an enlisted sur¬ 
gical technician were wounded when 
a Jap bomber bombed and strafed 
their field just as they were taking 
off in a transport plane. 

The general health of the flying 
personnel making the dangerous 
trips over The Hump, taking in sup¬ 
plies to China was good, he reported. 
Many factors, such as better sanita¬ 
tion, food, living conditions, emer¬ 
gency rescue, training, and rotation 
of air crews back to the United 
States, have greatly improved the 
physical and mental status of the 
personnel, he said. 

With pilots’ efficiency thus in¬ 
creased, they are making 70 or 75 
trips over the dangerous Burma 
jungles and peaks of the rugged 
Himalayas without undue fatigue. 
A year ago 45 to 55 trips over The 
Hump were considered all a pilot 
could make without undue strain. 

Col. Flickinger said the three prin¬ 
cipal reasons for the good standard 
of health maintained in the Wing 
| were the basic toughness of the Am- 
I erican soldier, the vigilance of medi¬ 
cal officers and the support and 
backing of the Commanding General 
in all recommendations by the Flight 
Surgeon. 


Three Roads to Berlin 



The Allies supercharged three prong drive on Berlin is designed to 
squeeze Adolf Hitler's capital in a giant nutcracker. At present the Anglo- 
American forces in Normandy, the Allied armies in Italy and the Red 
armies in White Russia are almost the same distance from Berlin. 


ON THE SPOT 



FRANK M. MATZKE 
Pvt., Engrs. Unasgd. 

Private Frank M. Matzke of the 
Engineer Corps—hails from Denver, 
Colorado and has been spotted for 
the column this week. 

Pvt. Matzke was born in Denver 
on the 17th of November 1920 but 
lived there for just a short time 
when his family decided to move to 
Midwest, Wyoming, where the 
Matzke family home was established 
and Frank received all of his edu¬ 
cation. He studied a college prepara¬ 
tory course at Midwest High School 
but was always able to cram studies 
in order to participate in the 
school’s basketball and football com¬ 
petitions. Upon graduation from 
school he went to work in the oil 
fields as a pipefitter at which job 
he remained for a year and a half. 
He left this job to return to Denver 
where he secured a position as a 
bookkeeper for an establishment and 
worked at this employment until he 
was ‘caught in the draft’ Aug., ’42. 

He received his basic training at 
Camp Crowder, Missouri, where he 
was attached to an Engineering unit 
and sent to Freda, California, where 
they constructed camp sites for 
troops. This unit traveled through¬ 
out the United States constructing, 
and training at various camps be¬ 
fore finally settling down in Camp 
Summerset, Maryland, where they 
remained for seven months building 
the camp. The construction com¬ 
pleted, the unit started traveling 
again—spending just two or three 
weeks at each camp. The last stop 
was at Fort Lawton, Washington 
and then they embarked for over¬ 
seas—Hawaii. After three months of 
advanced training Pvt. Matzke con¬ 
tracted an ailment which necessi¬ 
tated hospitalization and subsequent 
evacuation to the States followed— 
and Letter man. 

With sincere hopes that peace is 
not too far in the offing, Pvt. Matzke 
looks forward to the time when he 
will return to Denver and his wife, 
whom he married almost a year ago. 
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LETTERMAN PATIENTS ARE HONORED 
GUESTS AT ICE FOLLIES BOND SHOW 



Miss BETTY ATKINSON 

Young California girl who is the "acrobatonic" star of the 
Ice Follies. 

★ ★ 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


With furloughs still the order of 
the day—if you are lucky—detach¬ 
ment members who were lucky this 
week included: Corporal Elias 
Tamey, Technician 5th Grade Ralph 
L. Vining, Privates Elmer H. Kamp, 
Gustaf Krieger and Lawrence Zukow 
who each received 23 days; Private 
George S. Fronrath, 22 days; Pri¬ 
vates Joseph S. Paviock and Erwin 
L. Bjaastad with 21 days; Privates 
Osee L. Montgomery and William H. 
Thomas, 19 days; Private Henry S. 
Quan, 17 days; Sergeant Harry Pon- 
erantz, 16 days; and M/Sgt. Frank 
S. O’Brien, Technician 5th Grade 
Robert E. Greely and Private Arthur 
F. Fields each with 15 days. 

* * * 

M/Sgt. Henry Kuntz looking like 
an over-ripe tomato after his fish¬ 
ing trip of Sunday, last. 

Sgt. Lewin S. Villa—the ardent 
baseball fan since the Oakland team 
is out in front. 

Pvt. Rene C. Iacomini back on the 
messenger run for a short time. 

Pvt. Thomas C. Hackett so wound 
up in politics and holding conversa¬ 
tions on that subject in his sleep. 

Pvt. Andrew Colletti getting sun¬ 
burn—right here in San Francisco. 

The Letterman Softball team 
right up in front in the Presidio 
League. 

The seriousness with which Cpl. 
Lockwood plays ping pong these 
days and the frequent games in 
which he has been beaten by dubs. 

Sergeant Robert Bement holding 
down first base for the post softball 
team and giving a first class imita¬ 
tion of a large meshed sieve. 

S/Sgt. Roger W. Watson back on 
duty after enjoying a ten day fur¬ 
lough at home. 

Sgt. Wilbur James holding down 
the graveyard shift in the receiving 
office and saying he enjoys night 
duty. 

Pvt. Scott G. Ross taking it easy 
these days as a patient on ward D-l. 
S/Sgt. Herbert Goldstein—always 
the helpful G.I.—aiding the movers 
with the pigeon-holed cabinet for 
the Receiving and Evacuation office 
by carrying the hinge upstairs. 

Pvt. Robert G. Ashby spending all 
his extra time these days sleeping. 


Thirty patients from Letterman 
were honored in the role of specia 
guests at the War Bond show staged 
by the “Ice Follies” at Winterland 
on Saturday afternoon. There were 
no tickets sold for this exhibition 
and admission was by purchase of 
War Bonds only. The owners of the 
show, Messrs. Shipstad and John 
son, bought $3000.00 worth of bonds 
and made it possible for the return¬ 
ed wounded veterans to see the 
show. 

During intermission time a rep¬ 
resentative of the U. S. Treasury 
made a brief speech of appreciation 
for those present who had demon¬ 
strated their practical patriotism and 
he announced that a total of $2, 
000,000.00 in War Bonds was sold 
in connection with War Bond Day 
at the Ice Follies. 

The fun and frolic of a circus, old- 
world pageantry and 18th century 


★ 

ballet, colorful and exotic oriental 
fantasy, and a child's dream of a 
wondrous candyland all appear on 
the Winterland ice in San Francisco 
where Shipstads' and Johnson’s 
dazzling Ice Follies of 1944 is now 
playing nightly. 

Colorful showmanship and imagin¬ 
ation have been blended in the 
“Crazy Quilt Circus” episode of the 
dazzling musical revue on ice. In 
the act is Betty Atkinson, “acro- 
batonics” star of the show, who 
leads the circus parade around the 
arena as she combines acrobatic ice 
skating with baton tworling. 

Coolie girls, temple dancers, and 
radiant Norah McCarthy as the 
“Celestial Flower” are featured in 
the breathtaking “Oriental Fantasy” 
number of the show which presents 
some of the most novel and lavish 
costuming ever seen in an ice pro¬ 
duction, according to the manage- 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

Technicians 4th Grade Richard G. 
Herzog, John P. Halliwell, Jr., Jo¬ 
seph E. Garnand, and Daniel F. 
Thomas, were very proud recipients 
of three-day-passes this week end. 
They will visit the sunny city of 
Los Angeles, California, where they 
expect to see old friends and rela¬ 
tives. 

* * * 

The advanced students from the 
School detachment have been re¬ 
lieved from their duties at the hos¬ 
pital and are being trained in super¬ 
vising tasks at the Medical and Sur¬ 
gical schools. All are adapting them¬ 
selves to the tasks very well. 


Skipper Saves His Ship 
With Bath in the Sea 

Farragut, Ida. (CNS)—How the 
skipper of a destroyer saved his 
blazing ship by giving it a bath 
in the wake of the aircraft car¬ 
rier Enterprise was described by 
Thomas Russell BMlc, formerly a 
gun captain and now a patient at 
the naval hospital here. 

The destroyer, said Russell, 
caught fire when attacked by 
Jap planes. Its skipper swung in¬ 
to the wake of the Enterprise and 
maneuvered his ship so that it 
rocked heavily, dipping its sides 
and decks into the sea on one 
side, then the other. Finally the 
fire sizzled out and the destroyer 
moved back into position. 


ment. 

Every child’s dream comes true 
when Phyllis Legg, the world’s only 
girl stilt skater, as “Miss Pepper¬ 
mint,” Ruby Maxon and Bobby 
Blake, and the cute gingerbread 
kids frolic among sugar-coated cot¬ 
tages and giant-sized lollipops in the 
delightful fantasy of “Candyland.” 

The elegance and grace of 18th 
century ballet in a formal French 
garden appears on the Winterland 
ice one moment, and in the next, 
an English “Derby Day” is depicted 
with the famous line of Ice Follies 
precision skaters appearing in 
smooth striped trousers, top hats 
and tails.. 

The Ice Follies Swing Waltz, a 
favorite of bay area audiences since 
1939, is again a highlight of the ex¬ 
travagant ice revue, and features 
Ruby Maxson and Bobby Blake, 

Included in the cast of 130 top- 
notch skaters are ice skating champ¬ 
ions of Canada, North America and 
Europe. 
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Infantrymen Get 
$5 and $10 Raises 
In Pay Boost Bill 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


Combat infantrymen and those 
who wear the expert infantry¬ 
man’s badge won pay boosts re¬ 
cently when President Roosevelt 
signed a bill granting increases of 
$10 to the former and $5 to the lat¬ 
ter, retroactive to last Jan. 1. 

The bill, which was approved 
by Congress and signed by the 
President, makes all combat 
ground personnel eligible for the 
extra pay but as yet the WD has 
not set up a system comparable to 
the awarding of combat and ex¬ 
pert infantrymen badges in any 
other branch. 

Officials have said that 75 per 
cent of the Army’s infantrymen 
will qualify for the increases. 

Other men in line for extra pay 
are members of military and naval 
glider units, who, under another 
bill signed by the President will 
receive a 50 per cent increase 
when an executive order defining 
the terms of the raise is.issued by 
the President. Officers, warrant 
officers, nurses and enlisted men 
“who participate in regular and 
frequent glider flights” will be 
eligible to receive the increase 
when the order is issued. 



Q. My wife divorced me six 
months ago and received an ali¬ 
mony allowance of $10 a month , 
yet my orderly room continues to 
deduct $22 a month from my pay. 
Can they do this to me? 

A. No. Evidently your orderly 
room has not been informed that 
the ODB has ruled that when ali¬ 
mony of less than $22 a month 
is granted a divorcee, only the 
amount of the alimony itself 
should be deducted from the sol¬ 
dier’s pay. In your case, that 
amount is $10. 


A FIGHTING MAN WHO PREFERS TO 
RELISH MILK RATHER THAN MEDALS 



Pvt. EDWARD ZATZ 


We get used to seeing many be- 
ribboned chests and many fine dis¬ 
plays of chest hardware here at Let- 
terman, but one man who could 
wear them and doesn’t is Private 
Edward Zatz. Our modest hero, who 
volunteered in February, 1941, won 
the Silver Star and his first Oak 
Leaf Cluster at Guadalcanal. A sec¬ 
ond Oak Leaf Cluster was awarded 


organization. With only his Carlyle 
first aid kit, he had already used 
his gun as a splint on another man’s 
leg, he crawled out under open fire 
and dressed the wounds of the in¬ 
jured men, then proceeded to drag 
them back to safety. One of the men 
died before he could get him back 
to his own lines. Seeing the survivor 
taken care of, he went back for 


News From Home 

Baton Rouge, La. (CNS)—hap¬ 
piest man in Baton Rouge is Har¬ 
vey Hiller. His wife just gave 
birth to a son. Other members of 
the Hiller family: Thirteen daugh¬ 
ters. 


Brooklyn (CNS) —Hungry Joe 
Asaro recently ate six chickens in 
one sitting. He claims it’s a record. 


Cleveland (CNS)—Mrs. Bridget 
O’Daugherty, proprietor of a 
soda-pop stand, has been selected 
as sponsor of a new Navy mine 
sweeper. “With all the pop I’ve 
sold,” she remarked, “I should be 
able to handle a champagne bot¬ 
tle.” 


Daytona Beach, Fla. (CNS)— 
Fun-loving John Peebler stepped 
on a sleeping woman’s stomach 
while walking along the seashore. 
“I couldn’t resist it, he explained 
to the judge. “Thirty days,” said 
his honor. 


Denver, Col. (CNS) — Danny 
Moore won a $10 check for stump¬ 
ing the experts on a radio quiz 
show. Enroute to a bank to cash 
the check he was hit by a car. 
Enroute to the hospital he lost 
the check. Dismissed from the 
hospital after treatment, he dis¬ 
covered that someone had mis- 
layed his shoes. Enroute home 
barefoot, he muttered: “This is 
my lucky day.” 


Great Falls, Mont. (CNS)— 
Plumber Edward Johnson and 
Friend Carl Lehman were leav¬ 
ing Johnson’s office for their 
weekly club meeting when a 
woman phoned Johnson and 
asked him to fix a pipe leak. 
“Let it go till after lunch,” ad¬ 
vised Friend Lehman. “Some wo¬ 
men expect you to jump at the 
drop of a hat.” Johnson agreed 
and the two men lunched at their 
club. Later Lehman's wife called 
him. “Where have you been?” she 
demanded. “I called the plumber 
and he didn’t show up. The water 
pipe broke and the cellar’s flood¬ 
ed:” 


Hershey, Pa. (CNS) — Things 
are so tough here that Milton S. 
Hershey, 79-year-old millionaire 
for whom this town and the fa¬ 
mous candy bar were named, oc¬ 
casionally sells his own candy at 
a Hershey Park candy stand on 
Sundays. 


Q. What are the qualifications 
for GIs authorized to wear the 
glider badge? 

A. According to WD Cir. 220, 
2 June 1944, personnel qualified 
to wear the glider badge must be 
assigned or attached to a glider 
or airborne unit, or to the Air¬ 
borne Center must have com¬ 
pleted a course of instruction in 
knots and lashings, loading or¬ 
ganizational equipment in air¬ 
planes and gliders and safe load¬ 
ing principles, and must have 
participated in at least two glider 
flights or simulated tactical con¬ 
ditions. 


him for his actions at Bougainville, 
and he is recommended for a third. 
In addition to this impressive array, 
he also has the Purple Hear);. 

Private Zatz was first assigned to 
the Infantry, but, due to an accident, 
was hospitalized and learned to 
make himself so useful that he was 
assigned as a medical corpsman. 

At Guadalcanal, he ventured into 
active machine gun fire, having to 
go through enemy lines, to render 
first aid to five badly wounded men 
who were attached to a neighboring 


others. 

At Bougainville he showed equal 
spirit. Two men were cut off from 
the rest of the company in an ex¬ 
posed pillbox, under direct enemy 
fire. Zatz saw their predicament and 
that they were wounded. Arming 
himself with two first aid kits, he 
started after them, but before he 
could reach the pillbox, he was hit 
in the chest by a 77 shell. He 
stopped, dressed his own wound, and 
continued on to help the two men. 

Private Zatz, who hails from Chi¬ 


cago, waxed much more verbose 
about his first view of the Golden 
Gate Bridge and his first drink of 
cold milk at the hospital than about 
his own exploits. “All the men were 
craning their necks to get the first 
glimpse of the bridge,” he told us, 
“and even after they had passed it, 
they kept looking back.” And as far 
as the milk was concerned, Private 
Zatz kept up his record for unusual 
achievement, for he downed eight 
bottles at his first sitting. Nice go¬ 
ing, Private Zatz, all along the line. 
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Sad Sacks Slip a 
Notch and Lose 
Another Pair 

The LGH Bowlers—once again 
Sad Sacks when they lost two out 
of three games to Hunkins Market 
in last Tuesday's 900 house league 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

War Bonds are an investment in the future. They are as 
good as a savings account for holding on to that money and a 
whole lot better when it comes to interest. You owe it to 



DEBLOIS 


WARMIN' 


Who Dunnit First? 


series at the Broad way-Van Ness 
Alleys. 

After several weeks of victorious 
bowling, the Medicine Men couldn’t 
get started in the competition and 
the first game was lost to the op¬ 
ponents by the small margin of 3 
pins. The Letterman team was hav¬ 
ing an off night with the exception 
of Cpl. Marano who led the Sacks 
with a 58 series bowling three con¬ 
sistent games and ending after the 
third game with a score of 209. 
Sgt. Kuntz started out with a bang, 
but was stopped when he rolled 
numerous splits but wound up with 
high score of the evening with 220. 
Cpl. Jouglard had difficulty finding 
the pocket and could get no more 
than a total of 544. Pvt. Christian 
had troubles with splits and wound 
up with a 524 series. 

The first game was a close battle 
right up to the last man and the 
opponents proved to be a fighting 
team—edging the Sacks out by the 
scrimpy margin of three pins. The 
first game was a hard one to lose 
and did not add to the spirit of the 
Sacks as they came back to lose 
the second game by a margin of 60 
pins. 

The third game started with de¬ 
termination, proved to be the 
charm. The Sacks started bowling 
with a ferociousness that only 
comes from the will to win and 
they came out on the long end 
with a score of 889 pins. 

Results of the nights games were 
as follows: 


LETTERMAN 


Kuntz . 

. 220 

149 

154 

523 

Christian ... 

. 194 

147 

183 

524 

Wilcox . 

. 173 

173 

173 

519 

Marano . 

. 178 

199 

209 

586 

Jouglaard 

. 182 

182 

170 

544 

Total . 

. 957 

850 

889 2696 

HUNKINS MARKET 




Pearson . 

. 191 

173 

181 

545 

Sturla . 

. 163 

183 

114 

460 

Ingram . 

. 237 

168 

187 

587 

Schmidt . 

. 209 

213 

189 

611 

Hunkins . 

. 173 

173 

173 

519 

Total . 

. 968 

910 

844 2722 


yourself and to your country to sock away every spare cent 
you can. And there isn't a better way than a United States 
War Bond which pays you an extra buck for every three you 
put in. 

Here is a reminder. The installment plan for buying bonds 
is being discontinued on the Gl payrolls. And this message 
will explain how you can make new allotments. If you were 
buying a whole bond every payday then there is no change in 
your allotment. But if your allotment was for $6.25, $1 2.50 
or for any other sum that did not completely pay for a bond 
then your allotment will cease any time during June, July or 
August that your bond is paid for. Now you don't have to 
buy a $25 bond every time. For your convenience the gov¬ 
ernment is issuing a new $10 Gl War Bond which will cost 
you just $7.50. So, men, as soon as your old allotment is dis¬ 
continued be sure to make a new pledge. 


SPECIAL SERVICES OFFICE 

Entertainment- for Week of 22 July to 30 July 

TIME PLACE 


SATURDAY 

Camp Shows Inc. Grace McDonald, June 

Collier, Eddie Scott . 1400 Wards 

SUNDAY 

“Harmonette’s” . 1300 Rec. Hall 

MONDAY 

Letterman Follies . 1900 Rec. Hall 

TUESDAY 

Cast from “The Drunkard” . 1400 Wards 

WEDNESDAY 

Camp Shows Inc. William Hall, Deeda Patio & 

Patrick, Marge Walker, Herb Lacke . 1400 Wards 

THURSDAY 

Budapest Quartet . 1400 Patio 

FRIDAY 

Cast from “The Drunkard” . 1400 Wards 

SATURDAY 

Hospital Unit E “Meet The Girls” . 1400 Patio & 

Wards 

1800 Rec. Hall 

SUNDAY 

Camp Shows Inc. Warner Baxter and 

Phil Schiefer, Manager . 1400 Wards 


1. Who was the first major 
league manager to win four con¬ 
secutive pennants? (a) Connie 
Mack, (ib) Frank Chance, (c) 
John McGraw, (d) Joe McCarthy. 

2. Who was the first race horse 
to win the three big 3-year-old 
stakes, Kentucky Derby, Preak- 
ness and Belmont? (a) Man 
o’War, (b) Sir Barton, (c) Count 
Fleet, (d) The Black Stallion. 

3. Who was the first heavy¬ 
weight champion to retire unde¬ 
feated? (a) Jim Corbett, (d) Jim 
Jeffries, (c) Gene .Tunney, (d) 
Farmer Brown. 

4. Who was the first man named 
four times to the All-American 
football team? (a) Pudge Heffle- 
finger, (b) Red Grange, (c) Frank 
Hinkey, (d) Jim Thorpe. 

5. Who was the first golfer to 
win the British and American 
open titles in the same year? (a) 
Jim Barnes, (b) Walter Hagen, 
(c) Bobby Jones, (d) Gene Sara- 
zen. 


Answers to Sports Quiz 

1. John McGraw was the first 
big league manager to win four 
straight National League pen¬ 
nants. His New York Giants won 
in 1921, 2, 3 and 4. In the Ameri¬ 
can League this feat was du¬ 
plicated by Joe McCarthy, whose 
New York Yankees won both the 
league flag and the World Series 
in 1936, 7, 8 and 9. 

2. In 1920, Sir Barton won the 
Derby, Preakness and Belmont 
Stakes, the famed triple crown of 
racing. Five other horses have 
won the triple, the last being 
Count Fleet, who took all three 
races last year. 

3. First heavyweight champion 
to retire unbeaten was Jim Jef¬ 
fries, who quit in 1906. Subse¬ 
quently he made a comback and 
was flattened by Jack Johnson. 
Only other heavyweight to quit 
while still champion was Gene 
Tunney, who hung up his gloves 
in 1928. 

4. Frank Hinkey, who wore the 
old Yale Blue, was the one and 
only football star named four 
times to Walter L. Camp’s All- 
Aimerican eleven. He made it in 
1890, 1, 2 and 3. It seems like 
only yesterday. 

5. Bobby Jones won both the 
British and American open cham¬ 
pionships in 1926 and repeated 
in 1930 when he also won the 
British and American amateur 
honors. In 1932, Gene Sarazen 
won the two open titles, the only 
other golfer to accomplish this 
feat. 
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Lieut. MARJORIE TUBBS, ANC 
Back from Burma is this former Letterman Nurse after six¬ 
teen months service. 


Commissioned Rank 
For Army Nurses 
Under Recent Law 

With the signature of the Presi¬ 
dent to Senate Bill 1808 all nurses 
of the Army who hold relative rank 
as members of the Army Nurse 
Corps become commissioned officers 
of the Army of the United States 
with all of the rights, privileges, and 
benefits enjoyed by the commis¬ 
sioned personnel of the A.U.S. By 
special provision of the law the new 
officers will not vacate their ap¬ 
pointments in the Army Nurse 
Corps, and will be appointed to the 
rank under the new set up as held 
prior to the enactment of the recent 
law. 

With the re-organization of th| 
Army following World War I, the 
members of the Army Nurse Corps 
were given relative rank as officers 
but with rates of pay fixed by law 
and bearing no relation to the mili¬ 
tary rank as conferred. They were 
not entitled to benefits for depend¬ 
ents but did receive increases in 
pay for every three year period of 
completed service. 

When the Women’s Army Corps 
evolved from the Women’s Auxiliary 
Army Corps the officers and enlisted 
personnel were placed on the same 
status as other members of the Ar¬ 
my of the United States and en¬ 
joyed equal rights, benefits, and 
privileges, as well as the pay for the 
corresponding ranks and grades. 
Later the members of the Army 
Nurse Corps were placed on the 
same pay status as commissioned 
officers but still retained their rela¬ 
tive rank. Now in listing classes of 
military personnel it will be possible 
to dispense with the familiar “Of¬ 
ficers, Warrant Officers, and mem¬ 
bers of the Army Nurse Corps.” The 
nurses will be included in “Officers 
and Warrant Officers” as they are 
officers in every sense of the word. 
In army parlance when the word 


“Officer” is used it always means 
“Commissioned Officer,” unless 
otherwise qualified. 

One of the advantages of the new 
status for the nurses is the right to 
claim allowances for dependents. 
Any nurse who has legal de¬ 
pendents may file for rental and 
subsistence allowances for depend¬ 


ents if the latter fall within the 
category under existing law. 

Included in the law which gives 
full commissioned status to the 
members of the Army Nurse Corps 
was a provision which extended the 
same benefits to female dietetic and 
physical therapy personnel of the 
Medical Department. 


Snakes And Mice Are 
Nice House Pets in 
Burma Nurses Qtrs. 

A former Letterman nurse who 
has recently returned from a six¬ 
teen months tour of duty in Burma 
brings back a tale of the versatility 
demonstrated by our Army nurses 
who were the pioneers on that bat¬ 
tle front. 

Lieut. Marjorie Tubbs, whom many 
of our present staff may remember, 
is the young lady who has over¬ 
come her fear of mice and snakes as 
a result of her experiences over 
there, and while she hopes to be as¬ 
signed to Letterman again at the 
expiration of her leave of absence 
she is well qualified to join a medi¬ 
cal organization that has yet to build 
its hospital. 

Writing in the San Francisco 
News, Ethel Bogardus, feature spe¬ 
cialist, quotes Lieut. Tubbs on how 
the nurses built themselves a recrea¬ 
tion hall. “It was pretty rough, but 
we danced in. GI shoes to the tu.ies 
of a ten-piece band. Nurses took 
turns serving tea on Wednesday af¬ 
ternoons. We covered tables with 
sheets and brought out the brass we 
had bought, in the native bazaars. 
The difficulty was getting bread for 
sandwiches, but we managed that 
and really had quite a time.” 

The nurses took with them ham¬ 
mers, nails, rope, and a saw, which 
proved invaluable in constructing 
dressing tables and chairs out of 
packing boxes, and someone turned 
up with a bolt of chintz for the win¬ 
dows. 

Speaking of the native patients, 
Lieut. Tubbs said the greatest diffi¬ 
culty was to make them stay in bed 
when sick. “It meant nothing for 
them to run around with a fever of 
105 degrees. The only way we could 
keep them in bed was to take away 
their pajama pants, and that did not 
always work.” 

(Continued on page 4) 
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PLAY TIME AT LETTERMAN ENHANCED BY RECREATION STAFF 


We are constantly surprised at 
the many ramifications and different 
variety of needs that are catered to 
by the American Red Cross. We 
were so much interested in the work 
of the social service branch when 
we interrogated them for the benefit 
of the Fog Horn that we couldn’t 
resist pushing our inquiries further, 
and talking to the recreational 
group convinced us that all the 
different branches were not only 
deserving of all the praise the Red 
Cross has earned, but equally inter¬ 
esting. 

The recreation workers, all of 
whom are under the administrative 
control of the Field Director, Miss 
Gloria Rich, are headed by the 
Misses Elizabeth Ellen Stetson, 
Grace Harriet Edwards, and Mary- 
esther Wood who is at present away 
on leave. Working with these three, 
are seven staff assistants. The 
duties of this group are primarily 
just what the name implies, plan¬ 
ning recreation for the patients, and 
without exception they are enthusi¬ 
astic about their job. They arrange 
parties in the wards and in the 
recreation hall, community “sings,” 
and every form of entertainment 
which their very considerable in¬ 
genuity can devise. 

Miss Stetson, who is the senior 
recreation worker at Letterman 
came here in February of 1944 from 
Barnes General Hospital in Van¬ 
couver, Washington, where she 
served in the same capacity she 
holds at Letterman. Before her Red 
Cross assignment she had ten years 
experience as recreation director in 
the Four Winds Sanitarium in 
Katonah, New York. She attended 
the Arnold College of Physical Edu¬ 
cation and Hygiene in New Haven, 
Connecticut, where she specialized 
in the recreational phases of physical 
education, and followed that with 
a year at Cornell, studying sciences, 
among which botany and ornith¬ 
ology are her favorites. Her favorite 
sports are tennis, badminton, and 
golf, and although she seems to go 
in for sports where one hits at 
things, Miss Stetson is anything but 
the Amazonian type. 

Senior in length of time at Let¬ 
terman is Miss Grace Harriet Ed¬ 
wards, who came here in March, 
1942. Miss Edwards is a native 
San Franciscan and has a sister who 
is engaged in recreational work at 
Camp Stoneman. Her advent into 
the work is indirectly due to her 


sister. She had ben teaching ballet 
dancing and doing volunteer service 
at San Fernando Hospital, where 
her sister was working at that time. 
During an illness of her sister, she 
substituted for her and got her first 
taste of Red Cross recreational work. 
She followed this with more volun¬ 
teer work at the Fort Byard Hospital 
in New Mexico, then the Veteran 
Bureau Hospital. Her first love was 
doing group work with children, 
teaching dancing, costume design, 
and pageantry, and she went on 
with this until one year after the 
United States’ advent into the war, 
when she came into the Red Cross 
and was assigned to Letterman Hos¬ 
pital. At the end .of the war she 
plans to go back into her work with 
children. She told us that she found 
the patients very considerate and 
sympathetic and cited a case to 
prove it. This particular patient on 
her ward looked at the picture on 


her identification card, shook his 
head sadly, and said, “Ma’am, 
would you like me to take a sock 
at the man who made that picture 
of you?” 

A small dainty blonde, Miss Helen 
Restvedt surprised us by turning 
out to be an athlete. We should 
have learned by now not to be sur¬ 
prised by any of the unusual qual¬ 
ities we are always turning up in 
these Red Cross workers. Miss 
Restvedt comes from Ambrose, 
North Dakota, and has been at Let¬ 
terman since March of this year. 
Letterman was her first assignment 
in the Red Cross. She graduated 
from the North Dakota State Uni¬ 
versity as a home economics major 
and taught physical education and 
home economics in North Dakota 
high schools. She goes in for the 
energetic sports of softball, basket¬ 
ball and swimming, and developed 
a championship girls’ softball team 


during her teaching days. She par¬ 
ticularly likes the quiz programs, 
birthday parties and community 
“sings” at the hospital, although she 
admits that the G. I. parodies on 
some of the songs leave her slightly 
confused. 

Marguerite Hamon, who hails from 
Boise, Idaho, came to Letterman 
during the past May. She comes 
from a family who have felt the war 
even more than most. Her mother 
and father came from the Channel 
Islands, and all of the family who 
did not get away in time have spent 
the past four years as prisoners of 
war. She went to school in England 
and later majored in foreign lan¬ 
guages at Boise College. She is eag¬ 
er to go overseas and is now study¬ 
ing some of the Island languages, in 
the hope that she may have a chance 
to use them. 

Adding another facet to the vari- 

(Xontinued on Page 3) 


RED CROSS RECREATION STAFF 


Standing, L. to R.—Maude Redd, Marguerite 
Hamon, Jessiline Nason, Ethel Dazey, Eliza¬ 
beth Ellen Stetson and Grace Edwards. Sit¬ 


ting, L. to R.—Elaine Wintch, Maxine Dower, 
Helen Restvedt. (Note: Man in the window 
is just kibitzing.) 
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MORE ABOUT 
PLAYTIME AT LETTERMAN 

(Continued from page two) 


ety of interests in our workers, the 
next young lady was a major in po¬ 
litical science at the University of 
California with aspirations toward 
becoming an attorney. Red-haired, 
blue-eyed Miss Ethel Dazey, how¬ 
ever, changed her mind about her 
vocational desires after working for 
three years in an attorney’s office. 
So she joined the Red Cross and in 
May of 1944 came to Letterman as a 
recreational worker. She enjoys 
helping out in the different depart¬ 
ments, distributing sweaters, trac¬ 
ing baggage, taking movies for the 
men, and hunting up the miscel¬ 
laneous articles they leave behind 
them and want forwarded. 

One of the most amusing requests 
for lost articles came from a patient 
who wrote that he had lost his up¬ 
per plate, and could she find it and 
send it on to him, because, and here 
we thought was a real touch of 
pathos, “He really needed it.” An¬ 
other jewel in the crown for the 
Red Cross. He got his plate. 

Last March Miss Jessaline Nason 
came to Letterman from Beverly 
Hills, California. She attended the 
teachers college at the University of 
California at Los Angeles, and stud¬ 
ied at Florence, Italy, with a travel¬ 
ling American school, where she had 
a chance to pursue her interest in 
courses in art, art appreciation and 
antiques. She told us that one of 
the most engrossing parts of her 
work at the hospital is finding homes 
for the families of critically ill pa¬ 
tients, so that they may be close 
enough to see them. 

She told us of a patient who would 
seem to prove the Army has a fixed 
belief that any kind of a miracle can 
be performed by the Red Cross. The 
soldier wrote that in 1940 he had 
pictures taken at Letterman and that 
they had been so excellent that he 
wanted eighteen more of them made 
up to distribute to his new girl 
friends overseas. The Red Cross, in 
spite of the lapse of four years from 
the time of taking the picture and 
the order, found the negative and 
had the pictures made. The soldier 
is probably busily breaking more 
hearts in the South Pacific now. 

Mrs. Maxine C. Dower must set 
some sort of a record for the num¬ 
ber and variety of occupations. She 
went to school at the San Diego Col¬ 
lege, majoring in Business Adminis- 


^Roster of (Dfftn'rs 

BRIGADIER GENERAL FRANK W. WEED 
Commanding General 

COLONEL BROWN S. McCLINTIC, M. C. 
Executive Officer 


MAJOR FRANK R. DAY, P. C. 
Adjutant 


Colonels: 

Ogg, Lester C. 

DC 

Captains, coni'd: 

Kingwell, Benjamin J. 

MAC 

Herbert, William D. 

MC 

Wyckoff, Barkley S. 

DC 

Ervin, Humphrey N. 

MC 

Edwards, Andrew R. Jr. 

ORD 

Hendrickson, Harvey F. 

MC 

Linehan, Lloyd E. 

DC 

Pauli, Ross 

MC 

Mason, Herbert R. 

MAC 

Lieutenant Colonels: 


Brady, Owen J. 

MAC 

McKenna, Thomas L. 

Chap 

Francis, James D. 

MC 

Duttenhofer, Chas. S. 

MC 

Pratt, Donald R. 

MC 

Nolan, Oscar F. 

MC 

Bean, Jackson F. 

DC 

Shivers, George C. 

MC 

Galgiani, John V. 

MC 

Allison, Ray L. 

MC 

Mohun, Charles C. 

MC 

Humes, Richard E. 

MAC 

Buck, Leonard S. 

MC 

Patterson, Russell H. 

MC 

Muhleman, Charles E. 

MC 

Majors: 


Master, John R. 

MC 

Rudine, Clifford 

DC 

McCammon, Lester L. 

Chap 

Anderson, Frederick M. 

MC 

Dickey, Ivan N. 

MAC 

McCuskey, Charles F. 

MC 

Tuckey, Robert L. 

DC 

Helming, Oscar C. Jr. 

MC 

Wadsworth, Ray M. 

MC 

Casad, Donald E. 

MC 

Rhodes, John F. 

MC 

Galante, Peter J. 

MC 

Welch, Jay J. 

MC 

Godard, Clarence H. 

MC 

First Lieutenants: 

Tucker, Sidney N. 

MC 

Burnett, Jack D. 

MAC 

Alward, Harold C. 

MC 

Murphy, William C. 

SnC 

Ervin, Clinton V. Jr. 

MC 

Parrish, Willis M. 

QMC 

Stewart, Harold L. 

MC 

Boatwright, Carolyn E. 

WAC 

Bogart, Franklin B. 

MC 

Moody, William R. 

MAC 

Friedlander, Richard D. 

MC 

LePine, Marie Louise 

WAC 

Campion, Edward 

MC 

Bechtol, Robert C. 

MC 

Snyder, Leslie D. 

MAC 

Nicewonger, Charles R. 

SnC 

Broderick, Thomas A. 

MC 

Ozehoski, Bernard D. 

MAC 

Moore, Chester G. Jr. 

MC 

Davis, Richard R. 

AUS 

Welty, Lloyd G. 

DC 

Tarjan, George 

MC 

Rumsey, Cleo E. 

AUS 

O’Brien, Wm. A. Ill 

MC 

Williams, Lemuel R. 

MAC 

Dillon, John B. 

MC 

Mobilio, Joseph A. 

MC 

Kuenkel, Victor H. 

MC 

Johanson, Vincent E. 

MC 

Moran, Joseph P. Jr. 

MC 

Sawyer, Lester J. 

MC 

Biggs, Thos. G. Jr. 

MC 

Taylor, Charles M. 

MC 

Lecson, Lawrence R. 

MC 

Aitken, George T. 

MC 

Moon, Henry D. 

MC 

Captains: 


McDonough Jas. F. 

MC 

Meilstrup, Drew B. 

MC 

Schildt, Paul J. 

MC 

Green, Sydney H. 

MC 

Second Lieutenants : 


Ellis, Robley N. 

MC 

Graber, Charles D. 

SnC 

Drake, James R. 

MC 

Dowling, Geo. D. 

FD 

Lafene, Benjamin W. 

MC 

Waller, Jerome 

MAC 

Rogers, Maurice B. 

MC 

Gertenhouse, Karl A. 

MAC 

Baldwin, Lavem E. 

SnC 

Reese, Elizabeth E. 

WAC 

Stafford, Donald E. 

MC 

Deranian, Vaughn R. 

MAC 

Rosenfeld, Herbet 

MC 

Oliver, Wayne H. 

MAC 

Jones, Arthur C. 

MC 

Taro, Alfred L. 

MAC 

Pfister, Faris F. 

MC 

Lewis, Donald C. 

MAC 

Lundblad, Arthur L. 

DC 

Thomas, Robert J. 

MAC 

Demers, Euclid H. 

DC 

Howard, Samuel D. 

MAC 

Clayton, Rex P. 

MAC 

Dolcater, Opal B. 

WAC 

Kilhullen, Richard J. 

MC 

Carroll, Robert T. 

SnC 

Lustbader, Philip F. 

MC 

Biggs, William E. 

MAC 

Nelson, Orville B. 

Snc 

Warrant Officers (JG): 


Brennan, Joseph E. 

MC 

Holmes, Howard E. 


Schaefer, John F. 

MC 

Ltoier. Herbert L. 


Imler, Allison E. 

MC 

Matthews, Philip A. 


Haver, Harry T. 

MC 

Pike, Charles W. 



tration and economics, and then 
started out on her varied career. 
She worked as a secretary for a 
lawyer, on the County Welfare 
Board, with the Old Age Pension 
Board, helped compile a book for a 
writer who was doing an autobio¬ 
graphy, was secretary to a Vice- 
President in a bank, and had charge 
of personnel for the Forest Service 
in San Diego, which was a fine job, 
for she got to follow the fires, and 
even to help work on them. Her 
family are all Navy people, but her 
husband is with the Headquarters 
Detachment of the Persian Gulf Com¬ 
mand, and she wants to be right 
here when he comes back. 

Another of the Red Cross workers 
who would like to go overseas is 
Miss Maude E. Redd. Miss Redd 
comes from Monticello, Utah, and is 
a graduate of Brigham Young Uni¬ 
versity, in Provo, Utah, where she 
majored in English. Following her 
graduation she taught school for two 
years in Utah, and then spent eigh¬ 
teen interesting and exciting months 
as a missionary for the church of the 
Latter Day Saints, covering all of 
the New England States. Just be¬ 
fore her induction into the Red Cross 
she worked as a draft board clerk. 
After taking her Red Cross basic, she 
was assigned to Letterman and came 
here last May. 

Miss Redd has two brothers in the 
Marines, one of whom has just com¬ 
pleted his second year of oversew 
service in the South Pacific. 

Miss Elaine Wintch is another 
Utah girl, who comes from the town 
of Mant. She attended Utah State 
Agricultural College, where her main 
interests were in literature and art, 
in which she plans to study further 
when the war is over. 

Miss Wintch, who is a very pretty 
girl, with nice blue eyes, and brown 
hair in an intriguing roll around her 
head, came to Letterman as the re¬ 
sult of having a friend doing recrea¬ 
tional work at Oak Knoll Hospital. 
She became so interested in the 
work her friend was doing that she 
decided to go into it herself, and in 
March, 1944, she came to Letterman. 
Her work takes many different 
forms, some of which are helping file 
claims, waivers, and arrangements 
for vocational rehabilitation and em¬ 
ployment. 

The recreational workers are do¬ 
ing a fine and helpful job, and Let¬ 
terman is proud of them. 
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EDITORIAL 

The enactment of the re¬ 
cent law giving full commis¬ 
sioned rank to the members of 
the Army Nurse Corps is a long 
overdue recognition of the ser¬ 
vice rendered by the women of 
that organization. 

In the "good old days" when 
this was a man's army there ap¬ 
peared to be something incon¬ 
gruous about military rank for 
women but when this total war 
started the value of the wo¬ 
men's services was immediate¬ 
ly recognized and they were 
placed on an equal status with 
the males. Now the nurses 
have caught up with their sis¬ 
ters in the other branches. 

Commissioned rank carries, 
with it certain rights, benefits, 
and privileges, in addition to 
the prerequisites long sanc¬ 
tioned by the "customs of the 
service." As a result some of 
the nurses in supervisory posi¬ 
tions face the practical prob¬ 
lem of learning how to treat 
their subordinates in keeping 
with their status as officers. 

Some of the supervising 
nurses carried into the army 
the forms of discipline in vogue 
in training schools. Some have 
deprived their subordinates of 
"time off" as the penalty for 
trivial violations of uniform 
regulations or minor infrac¬ 
tions of one kind or another. 
Others in so many little ways 
maintained a form of regimen¬ 
tation savoring of student days. 

But that's all over now. 
Nurses are commissioned of¬ 
ficers and have a reasonable 
right to be treated as such. 

The law says so. 



We extend a hearty welcome this 
week to the following nurses who 
came to duty at Letterman after 
having completed basic training at 
Camp White, Oregon: Second Lieu¬ 
tenants Helen S. Bjerke, Andover, 
South Dakota; Esther F. Brown, In¬ 
dependence, Iowa; Hazel F. Grant, 
San Mateo, California; Helia E. Koy- 
stinen, Berkeley, California; Madge 
Sledge, Greensboro, Alabama; Helen 
E. Johnson, Oakland, California; 
Ona I. Blakemore, Pocatello, Idaho; 
Annette Williams, Evanston, Illinois; 
Winifred Rafferty, Los Angeles, Cal¬ 
ifornia Marguerite A. Bulter, Spo¬ 
kane, Washington; and Betty Glass, 

Los Angeles, California. 

* * * 

That gleam in Captain Gladys M 
Crosno’s eyes could be due to the 
recent announcement of her ap¬ 
proaching assignment for overseas. 
As yet no orders have been received 
—consequently destination and time 
of departure are still unknown. 

* * * 

A plan has been effected where¬ 
by a designated staff of nurses will 
be assigned to permanent duty on 
the hospital evacuation trains. The 
newly organized unit will be com¬ 
posed of one captain, seven first 
lieutenants and fifty two second 
lieutenants. Captain Mary M. Step- 
pan of the Ninth Service Command 
will supervise the group. First Lieu¬ 
tenants Margaret N. Bishop, Julie 
O. Bishop, Lillian C. Girarde, Wini¬ 
fred Coderre Brabrook, Florian J. 
MacGregor, Pearl M. Smith and 
Dorothy S. Underwood are included 
in the group. 

* * * 

The ado emanating from the nur¬ 
ses quarters the earlier part of the 
week was Lieut. Lillian C. Girarde 
—packing her belongings. What will 
become of “Henry" ? 

* * * 

Last Monday night nine nurses 
attended the musical “The Merry 
Widow" starring Jan Kiepura at the 
Opera House and enjoyed it very 
much. Captain Ruth Wagner; 1st. 
Lieutenants Mary Tyrrell, Marion 
Webster, and Elinor Mendia; and 
2nd Lieutenants Lou Jane Wechsler, 
Ruth Johnson, Martha Johnson, 
Mable Slater and Pauline Dutton 
were the fortunate recipient of the 
tickets. 




OBSERVES 

<B> SAW 

Major Clinton V. Ervin, Jr., taking 
over as Chief of the Outpatient 

Service. 

* * * 

And Mrs. Wilmer H. Starr break¬ 
ing in just another chief of her de¬ 
partment but the flowers on the 
desk do not come from that chief. 

* * * 

Captain Ray M. Wadsworth—the 

Profile Officer—declining to de¬ 
velop into a “Great Profile" himself. 
* * * 

Captain Mary M. Steppan back to 
us again as a neighbor. She will be 
the boss lady for the nurses assigned 
to hospital trains. 

* * * 

Lt. Col. Ray L. Allison going all 
the way to England as a train com¬ 
mander but the “England" is Eng¬ 
land General Hospital. 

* * * 

Lt. Col. Richard E. Humes turn¬ 
ing in as a patient on Ward A-l. 

Could Happen 

One of our roving reporters al¬ 
leges that Sgt. “Bob" Bement told 
this story on his buddy, Staff Sgt. 
“Windy" West: 

According to Bob, Windy had a 
closer shave than he bargained for 
in a local barber shop last week. 
His manicure girl was very beauti¬ 
ful and Windy, with a pocketful of 
dough from the sale of his cattle, 
suggested dinner and a show that 
evening. 

“I don’t think I ought to" said 
the girl demurely, “I’m married." 

“Ask your husband" suggested 
Windy, “I’ sure he wouldn’t mind." 

“Ask him yourself" said the girl, 
“He’s shaving you ..." 

He Didn’t Go Back 
And Apologize, Either 

France (CNS) — Pfc. G. C. 
Smith, of Tennessee, leading scout 
for a rifle squad, inched himself 
forward 150 yards at H-Hour. He 
saw an enemy soldier near a 
hedge. Smith shot him, then 
wiped out a German machine gun 
nest. 

Smith looked around, wonder¬ 
ing why no American comrades 
were near, then realized that he 
was alone in an enemy outpost 
area. So he inched his way back 
to his own line and demanded 
why the rest of the squad hadn’t 
joined in the attack. 

“It hasn’t started yet," he was 
told. “You must have got your 
signals mixed." 


THE CHAPLAIN’S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 30, 1944. 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


Old Folks Tale 

The Russian recapture of Minsk 
recalls the story of the learned Rab¬ 
bi of that city who wanted to take 
a trip to Pinsk. He went over to 
Schmul’s stable, and arranged for 
Schmul to drive him over in a horse 
and buggy. The trip proceeded with¬ 
out incident until they came to the 
first real hill. Half way up, the horse 
stopped dead, and wouldn’t move 
another step until Schmul got out 
and walked alongside the buggy to 
the top of the hill. At the next hill, 
both Schmul and the Rabbi had to 
get out in order to reach the sum¬ 
mit. Then came the biggest hill of 
all. First Schmul got out. Then the 
Rabbi got out. Finally, the exasper¬ 
ated men had to unharness the nag 
and pull the buggy to the top them¬ 
selves. 

By that time, the gleaming towers 
of Pinsk were visible in the distance. 
The remaining miles were covered 
in due course, and the Rabbi pre¬ 
pared to part company with Schmul. 

“Schmul," he said, “that I had 
to go from Minsk to Pinsk, that was 
my business. That you had to go— 
well, I paid you to come with me. 
But tell me, Schmul; why did you 
bring the horse?" 

MORE ABOUT 
SNAKES AND MICE 

(Continued from Page 1) 


Before joining the army Lieut. 
Tubbs was on the staff of the Shrin- 
ers’ Hospital for Crippled Children 
in San Francisco and she came to 
Letterman as her first station. 

Like all the army nurses who have 
been overseas the young lieutenant 
is ready to return at any time after 
she manages to get a few glasses of 
fresh milk. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



FRANK P. PHILLIPS 
Pvt./ Medical Detachment 

Having the good fortune to have 
been stationed so close to home 
which is Oakland—Private Frank P. 
Phillips is the selected candidate for 
‘Buck of this week.’ 

Pvt. Phillips, a native of California, 
was born in Oakland—on the 8th of 
November, 1924—and spent all of 
his life prior to entrance into the 
army, in that town. He attended the 
Oakland Technical High School 
where he majored in business and 
also worked after school which in¬ 
terfered with any plans he may have 
had for participation in any sport 
activities. Upon graduation from 
school he went to work in the Rich¬ 
mond Shipyards as a shipfitter’s 
helper where he remained for just 
two months before he was called to 
don the khaki uniform and joined 
the ranks of the armed forces. 

He was drafted into the Army on 
15 April 1943. After spending a few 
days, taking care of the preliminary 
necessities at the induction center 
in Monterey, California—he was sent 
directly to Letterman. 

Here at Letterman he received his 
basic training course and then was 
assigned to duty on the wards, 
where he is presently doing duty on 
ward M-2. His work very often in¬ 
cludes a tour of night duty. But our 
Buck doesn’t mind as it is all ‘in a 
day’s work.’ 

Pvt. Phillips is a philatelist and 
has a remarkable collection of 
stamps. However, during the time 
that he has been in the service, he 
has been somewhat handicapped in 
pursuing this hobby but future plans 
include expanding his collection and 
bringing them up to date. 

When the war is ended and ev¬ 
eryone has resumed his peacetime 
activities—Pvt. Phillips intends to 
go into business for himself by es¬ 
tablishing a sporting goods store in 
his home town of Oakland, Calif. 


Cut Out the 10-Minute Breaks, 
You Won't Get Them in Combat 


By Camp Newspaper Service 


Lay off the ten-minute breaks 
in training. There’s no time for 
anything like that on the battle¬ 
field. 

That’s some advice picked up 
by a Stars & Stripes reporter as 
he made the rounds of a hospital 
in England, a hospital stocked 
with men wounded in the Nor¬ 
mandy landings and in the battle 
for the Cherbourg Peninsula. 

Some more advice from com¬ 
bat: 

Watch out for German snipers. 
They work hidden away in the 
branches of trees. When you get 
close to them they let you have it. 

Dig in. Then camouflage your 
foxholes. Foxholes themselves 
won’t give you all the protection 
you’ll need. 

Don’t hug the roads all the 
time. The enemy has every road 
mapped and zeroed in. It’s a good 
way to get plastered, by 88 fire. 

Don’t trust the German. He’s 
sneaky and as treacherous as the 
Jap. Be suspicious of “natives,” 
too. Don’t expect help from any¬ 
one but your own men. 

Travel light. But don’t forget 


your weapons and your ammuni¬ 
tion. These are what you kill 
with. 

The German, the wounded men 
said, isn’t as good a fighter as the 
Yank, but he’s sneaky. One 
Yank platoon captured five Ger¬ 
man soldiers sniping at them 
from trees. All the Germans wore 
civilian clothes. 

Another GI told of a group of 
Germans that surrendered. 
“When we got close to them,” he 
said, “they started to ibawl and 
cry and make a lot of noise. That 
was the tip-off to their pals be¬ 
hind them. The ones who ‘sur¬ 
rendered’ fell flat on their faces 
and the guys behind pumped it 
into us with the old MG42.” 

The wounded men were em¬ 
phatic advocates of stiffer train¬ 
ing back home. 

“We walked for five hours 
without any of those damn ten- 
minute breaks,” one of them said. 
“When we finally did stop, the 
Germans put 88 fire right on us 
and we lost a lot of men. 

“Make the training tough,” he 
said. “You can’t make it tough 
enough.” 


Army Doctor Stresses On~the-Spot 
Administration of Plasma as Vital 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Em- 
phasis on the availability of blood 
plasma at the fighting front for 
immediate use was expressed dur¬ 
ing the recent offensive on Rome 
by Capt. S. R. LaTona, M.C., who 
heads a medical unit of the First 
Armored Division. 

Speaking from experiences dur¬ 
ing the two or three weeks while 
the drive lasted, Capt. LaTona 
revealed that although not more 
than 75 to 100 units of plasma 
were required in his unit during 
the last dozen days of the push, 
what was used was badly needed; 
if it had not been available, many 
more American lives would have 
been lost than was actually the 
case. 

“What we must have,” the for¬ 
mer resident of Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., said, “is more and more 
plasma close to the front—in fact 
as far forward as possible. That’s 
where plasma can be most valu¬ 


able, right on the scene of com¬ 
bat. For that’s the only way we 
can save lives, by using it quickly. 
In my opinion, blood plasma is 
perhaps the most important 
single new adjunct to first aid 
work that has come out of this 
war.” 

Capt. LaTona called especial 
attention to one great advantage 
in the use of plasma—that little 
medical knowledge and skill are 
required to administer it. With 
a little practice, he said, any man 
in a first aid unit can do it. 

“Most of those working with 
me have administered plasma 
dozens of times. It can be given 
anywhere; in a field, at the side 
of a road, in a dugout, in a bomb- 
or shell - shattered building-— 
wherever the man falls. All that 
is necessary is to see that the 
unit of plasma is there when you 
need it most,” Capt. LaTona 
said. 


News From Home 


St. Paul (CNS)—Glaziers had a 
business boom here recently after 
a sailor home on leave stuck his 
fist through the windows of two 
parked cars just to show how 
tough he was and a woman 
kicked in the plate glass window 
of a restaurant when she was re¬ 
fused admittance. 


Salt Lake City (CNS)—“Taxi!” 
gurgled a pedestrian who obvi¬ 
ously had been nibbling on a jug. 


The car stopped and gave him a 
ride—to the city cooler. He had 
hailed a police wagon. 


San Francisco (CNSy — Jules 
Zaleskie, 29, nibbled the grape the 
other night, then decided to climb 
atop the Bay Bridge. He did, then 
sobered up and forgot how - to get 
down. Firemen rescued him, 
jugged him on a drunkenness 
count.. 


ON THE SPOT 



LAWRENCE R. ZGODA 
Private, Infantry, Unasgd. 


“On the Spot” this week is Pri¬ 
vate Lawrence R. Zgoda of the In¬ 
fantry—veteran of two battle fronts, 
which makes him an eligible can¬ 
didate for this column. 

Since 24 March 1942—when he 
was first drafted into the Army at 
Fort Snelling, Minnesota—Pvt. Zgo- 
da’s life has been a series of travel¬ 
ing from extreme heat to excessive 
cold and vice versa. After induction 
preliminaries, his first assignment 
took him to Fort Ord, California 
where he received his basic training 
with the Infantry. He was assigned 
to a unit in San Luis Obispo and 
shortly thereafter went into train¬ 
ing on the desert for a time. After 
returning to Fort Ord his outfit em¬ 
barked for overseas with their ul¬ 
timate destination—Attu, Alaska. 
It was on May 11, 1942 when his 
unit arrived in the third wave— 
establishing a beachhead on Red 
Beach, where after two hours they 
met the enemy in battle and ad¬ 
vanced on to Hopes Bay. Here our 
hero met with an accident in which 
he suffered minor injuries which 
necessitated his hospitalization for 
one month. Here the enemy was 
defeated in 21 days. But Pvt. Zgoda 
remained on the island with his 
unit for the next four months be¬ 
fore embarking for another battle 
zone—this time the south pacific. 
Destination this time was Hawaii 
where they remained for a time 
undergoing training in jungle-fight¬ 
ing. 

During the battles on the Mar¬ 
shall Islands his unit landed at the 
Kwajalein island and during the 
third day of fighting here, while on 
a scout patrol, Pvt. Zgoda was 
wounded while advancing on a Jap 
pillbox. He was sent directly back 
to Hawaii and subsequent evacua¬ 
tion to the states followed. Here at 
Letterman now and almost recover¬ 
ed Pvt. Zgoda is a patient on Ward 
B-2. 
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MEDICAU 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to the fol¬ 
lowing men who have joined the de¬ 
tachment during the week: T/4th Gr. 
Dudley G. Farrell, T/5th Gr. Virgil 
C. Peterson, Pvts. Paul A. Marfhalek, 
Arthur B. Howton, Robert J. Speel- 
man and Dale W. Ryner. 

* * * 

Detachment members who were 
the happy recipients of furloughs 
this week were: Private William H. 
Jones with 23 days; Private Gerald 
H. Hein with 18 days; Privates Mar- 
tines K. Eisenga, Virgile E. Clampitt 
and Herman W. Goodwin each with 
15 days and T/Sgt. William H. Day 
with 10 days. 

* * * 

During the week Privates and 
Privates first class who were pro¬ 
moted to Corporals were: Warren 
Altman, Hugh C. Ashley, Robert L. 
Colvig, Scott G. Ross, Floyd H. Til¬ 
ton, David H. Davis, Kenneth L. 
Chesney, Harry A. Fowler, John J. 
Smith, Rex J. Barker, Harold E. 
Christian, Adolph Noce, Anton J. 
Sterr, Lowell G. Buettner. 

Privates and Privates first class 
promoted to Technicians Fifth Grade 
were: Baker B. Britton, Warren E. 
Crosby, Emery E. Ethington, Lloyd 
E. Froysa, Thomas C. Hackett, Dale 

C. Kauffman, Henry N. Miller, John 
W. Ranson, Walter G. Roach, Ronald 
Sherlock, William G. Fairbanks, 
William E. Carroll, Milton A. Mc- 
Crady, Ben L. Shaw, John J. Chris¬ 
tensen, Rex P. Davis, Manuel R. Frei¬ 
tas, Albert J. Giovannetti, Claudie 
R. Johnson, George A. Lopach, Rob¬ 
ert C. Moore, Howard P. Reeder, 
George J. Rusake, Edwin L. Stock- 
ton, Leslie M. Baukin, Raylond J. 
Jayne, Richard E. Miller and Henry 

D. Shockley. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

S/Sgt. Leonard P. Bell proudly re¬ 
lating to everyone he meets that he 
is the proud ‘papa’ of a baby girl. 

The “Letterman Follies” making a 
big hit with the patients and * per¬ 
sonnel of the hospital. 

T/5th Gr. Robert C. Moore of the 
Receiving and Evacuation Office 
talking in core numbers these days. 

Pvt. Benjamin Weitz accomplish¬ 
ing the feat of answering the phone 
and sweeping the floor at the same 
time in the Charge of Quarters office. 


CHIEF OF ANESTHESIOLOGY SECTION 
BECOMES MODERN CIRCUIT RIDER 



SPECIAL 
SERVICE 
SCHOOLS 


I 


Major CHARLES F. McCUSKEY, M. C. 
Chief of Anesthesiology Section 


A man who has highly developed 
the art of putting people to sleep 
without boring them in the process 
is Major Charles F. McCuskey, Chief 
of Anesthesiology, here at Letter- 
man. A recent expansion of his 
duties makes him a sort of circuit 
rider in his specialty and he also 
supervises the work of his students 
at the Oakland Regional Hospital 
and the Station Hospital, San Fran¬ 
cisco Port of Embarkation. 

Major McCuskey is a native of 
Marshall County, West Virginia, 
but cannot claim any town as place 
of nativity because there was no 
town in his neighborhood. He took 
his college work at the Fairmont 
State Normal School and the Uni¬ 
versity of West Virginia and then 
moved over to the University of 
Tennessee for his degree in Medi¬ 
cine in 1918. 

After a year’s interneship at 
Memphis General Hospital he was 
appointed a Lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Navy and remained to win his sec¬ 
ond full stripe while acting as medi¬ 
cal officer for a flotilla of 21 des¬ 
troyers. In 1924 he went to the 
Mayo Clinic at Rochester, Minn., to 
take a six months course in An¬ 
esthesia and stayed there for nine 
years, working up to be a very val¬ 
uable member of the staff of that 
world famous hospital. 


In 1933 on hearing a lot of good 
things about California he moved 
out to Los Angeles to practice his 
profession and became senior con¬ 
sultant in Anesthesia at the Los 
Angeles County Hospital as well as 
associate professor of Anesthesiology 
at the University of Southern Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

In December 1941 he was order¬ 
ed to Active duty and stationed at 
Camp Haan from whence he was 
sent a year later to Letterman. He 
organized a school of anesthesia for 
medical officers and his graduates 
are now serving on all fronts where 
our men are fighting. 

Major McCuskey is a man who 
can keep silent in seven languages 
and he makes a listener par excel¬ 
lence. Given his pipe or a cheroot 
the major can put on an exhibition 
of patience that would make Job 
a jumping jack by comparison. He 
is penurious in the use of words 
and has acquired marvelous dex¬ 
terity with monosyllables. The puffs 
of his pipe are the punctuations in 
his remarks and on the rare oc¬ 
casions when he speaks he never 
lacks an audience. 

In 1925 Major McCuskey married 
Miss Gertrude Hansen, of New Lis¬ 
bon, Wise., and there are two child¬ 
ren in the family; Mary 16 and 
Charles F. Jr., who is 12. 


Corporal Frank R. Mangone, clerk 
at the school supply, left the latter 
part of the week for his home in 
Denver, Colorado. Cpl. Mangone 
stated that while on furlough he 
may find enough time to play base¬ 
ball at home besides seeing his 
many friends and relatives. 


Interesting to see—Former enlist¬ 
ed men from Letterman hospital be¬ 
ing broken in on their duties at the 
various schools and getting a few 
kinks ironed out in the drill field. 
All the new men like their jobs— 
they say. 

* * * 

The following enlisted men of the 
detachment were promoted to the 
grade of Technicians Fifth Grade: 
Joseph B. Braswell, Robert M. Mar¬ 
tin, Erwin E. Nowak, James W. 
Roberts, Jr., Frank C. Spirito, and 
Robert F. Stoming. To top things 
off, the CO, Lieut. Jack D. Burnett, 
gave them their first set of new 
stripes. 


Everyone in the detachment is 
happy since the organization has 
enlarged to such an extent that 
there is enough help at each school 
so that the personnel does not get 
extra details so often. 


Word received this week from 
Cpls. Eugene H. Beals and Richard 
C. Hauser and tells that they are 
getting alpng very well at Officers’ 
Candidate School. The only objec¬ 
tion they have is the—heat. 


The following enlisted men, for¬ 
merly of the Letterman hospital 
staff were transferred in grade to 
this organization to become instruc¬ 
tors in the various schools; Sergeant 
Carmen F. Filice, Techs. 4th Gr. 
Bowman M. Hoerl, Doniphan E. 
Winfrey, Earl B. Hiett, Samuel Ter- 
ravecchia, Jr., and John K. Grima- 
son and Corporal Richard D. Dills. 

* * * 

Some of the enlisted men to be 
seen practicing golf again in this 
fine California weather are S/Sgt. 
Wendell K. Waite, and T/5th Gr. 
William J. Caskey, James W. 
Roberts, Jr., and Robert F. Storm¬ 
ing. 
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HOW TO BE HAPPY IN THE DENTAL 
CLINIC—JUST LOOK UP KAY 



Mrs. KAY SIMPSON 


Supervisor of civilian personnel in Dental Clinic 


Evacuation Office 
Evacuates Itself 
Fop Mere Practice 

According to the latest rumor, 
the Receiving and Evacuation office 
needs to be innoculated against its 
own activities. At the time of this 
writing, the office, which was eva¬ 
cuated from its former location in 
the outpatient section one week ago, 
expects to find itself by the end of 
the week again evacuated to an¬ 
other location. The new site is to 
be what is now the Receiving Of¬ 
fice. Colonel Harvey Hendrickson, 
Chief of Receiving and Evacuation 
Section, who is rapidly becoming a 
whirling dervish, suggests that as a 
labor saving device wheels be at¬ 
tached to all the office furniture. 
We add to the idea by suggesting 
roller skates for the personnel of 
the office, to save wear and tear on 
shoes, in the attempt to keep up 
with geographic changes. 

Army Housing 

In order to assist military per¬ 
sonnel in locating suitable places of 
abode, the Army Housing Service 
has opened offices at 304 California 
Street, San Francisco, (Telephone 
Garfield 6900). The office will lend 
its help to enlisted and commis¬ 
sioned personnel of the army in se¬ 
curing housing accommodations in 
privately owned houses, apartments, 
and hotels. 

Military personnel can co-operate 
with the new activity by notifying 
the Housing Service before vacating 
privately owned accommodations, 
and in securing the listing with the 
Housing Service of all available ac¬ 
commodations. 


Japs Know They're Done, 
Marine Raider Believes 

San Diego, Cal. (CNS) — Lt. 
Col. Evans F. Carlson, famed Ma¬ 
rine Raider leader wounded on 
Saipan, thinks that the Japs 
know they are licked — but just 
won’t admit it. 

“It always has been my opinion 
that the Japanese high command 
has not honestly believed it could 
beat us,” Col. Carlson said when 
interviewed here. “They intended 
to grab all they could, then hold 
on to it and, if possible, effect a 
compromise peace — thus retain¬ 
ing a large share of the areas 
conquered in the Pacific.” 

“It is just this move that the 
American people must avoid,” 
Col. Carlson added. “This would 
mean just a breathing spell and 
the Japanese would continue 
their dreamt of world conquest.” 


We find it difficult to think of 
anything particularly pleasant in 
connection with a dental clinic, but 
Mrs. Kay Simpson is a definitely 
pleasing adjunct to the Letter man 
Clinic. 

Kay comes from Fort Worth, 
Texas, but her original heritage is 
very obviously from the country of 
the leprechaun, and its best tradi¬ 
tion. Her fair skin, black hair and 
blue-green eyes could make her the 
colleen of any Irish ballad. 

Mrs. Simpson’s husband is with 
the Navy Air Corps and is at pres¬ 
ent in the South Pacific. Her four 
brothers are all in the Army and 
overseas. One brother has been 
wounded three times during the 
campaign in North Africa, and one 
of them was for a time a prisoner of 
war. She tells us that the'family is 
known as “the fighting Simpsons.” 

In 1941 Kay came to Letterman 
and went to work in the oral sur¬ 
gery section of the hospital. She 
was later assigned as supervisor of 
civilian personnel of the Dental 
Clinic. She likes the supervising job 
because it brings her in contact 
with returning soldiers, and conse¬ 
quently she gives a listening ear to 


many interesting tales. We were 
properly impressed by the hardi¬ 
hood of our veterans to hear that 
even in the dentist's office they had 
the courage to be able to relate 
their experiences. Our own recol¬ 
lections are that we were never able 
to get out any other word than 
“ouch” under similar circumstances. 

We ventured a little further in 
our questions to satisfy an old cur¬ 
iosity, and Mrs. Simpson admitted 
that, on the whole, women did have 
more courage than men in the den¬ 
tist’s chair and that she had never 
known either a dentist or a dental 
worker who did not have a whole¬ 
hearted dread of having their teeth 
worked upon. 

Mrs. Simpson majored in physical 
education at the Texas Christian 
University and then took a year of 
studying to be a dental assistant, 
following that by a term at the San 
Francisco College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in oral surgery. 

Oh yes, and before we forget it, 
Mrs. Simpson holds the unique dis¬ 
tinction of being the one and only 
Texan who quite openly admits that 
there are other states in the Union 
besides Texas! 


tf-ailuoti fylaAjt&l 


For the well-dressed Gl 



Bucking for Betty consists of 
dressing whenever you can as 
though Grable might drop in for 
lunch. This operation includes 
changing your uniform often—so 
you can brush it off, rub out the 
spots and give it a good pressing. 



Q. I have been told that it is 
not permissible for me to wear 
both my paratrooper and pilot 
wings at the same time. Is this 
true? 

A. No. Both may be worn on 
the uniform, as may any other 
badge you have to takes tests of 
some sort to qualify for. The ex¬ 
ception to this rule is the expert 
infantryman’s badge which may 
not be worn when the recipient 
also has won the combat infantry 
badge. 


Q. My wife and I were married 
when we both were very young. 
One day she hit me with a chair leg 
and ran off with the iceman, never 
to return. Later I was drafted 
and as soon as I was in the Army 
my wife started hollering for an 
allowance. I don’t think she de¬ 
serves it, but I have been told she 
has a just claim. How about it? 

A. As the law now stands, your 
wife is entitled to a regular Class 
A allotment. The only wajr you 
can stop these payments is by 
getting a divorce in which no ali¬ 
mony is granted your wife. 
Whether you can get one while 
you’re in the service depends on 
the law of your home state. Your 
Legal Assistance Officer can give 
you the data on the legal chan¬ 
nels open to you. 
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Sad Sacks Present 
Sorry Picture for 
The Atlas Framers 

The Letterman “Sad Sacks” lost 
their opportunity to finish first in 
the 900 House League at the Broad¬ 
way Alleys when they took a beat¬ 
ing from the league’s leading team 
last Tuesday night by losing two 
out of three games. The Atlas Frame 
team was in good form while the 
Letterman Keglers were under 
pressure and were overcome by the 
large number of rooters that were 
pulling for them. 

Atlas got off to a good start by 
beating the Letterman Bowlers in 
the first game by 36 pins and also 
taking the second game by 122 pins. 
However the Sad Sacks came back 
in the third game and beat them by 
a close margin of seven pins. By 
winning last Tuesdays series the At¬ 
las Frame team cinched first place 
for themselves as there are only four 
weeks of play left and they are in 
front by about eight games. But 
Letterman is still in second place 
and is three games ahead of their 
nearest rival and if they win two 
more series they will take second 
place. 

One consolation that Letterman 
has is that they are the only team 
in the league to win a game from 
this team and in their last match 
with this team they beat Atlas, tak¬ 
ing two out of three games. 

Jouglard once more was high man 
for Letterman—rolling a 587 series 
and he was followed by Christian 
with a 565. Marano was in third 
place with a 524 and Sgt. Kuntz was 
next with a 521 while Wilcox held 
his own in the cellar position with 
a 509 series. High man for the eve¬ 
ning was Lovstad of the Atlas 
Frame with a 605 series. 

Results of the competition were 


as follows: 





LETTERMAN 

Kuntz . 

160 

186 

175 

521 

Christian . 

201 

165 

193 

565 

Wilcox . 

163 

161 

185 

509 

Marano . 

173 

202 

149 

524 

Jouglard . 

196 

180 

211 

587 

Total . 

899 

894 

913 

2706 

ATLAS FRAME 

Pribula . 

188 

235 

168 

591 

Moeller . 

179 

176 

141 

496 

O’Reilly . 

194 

166 

202 

562 

Persson . 

186 

215 

203 

604 

Lovstad . 

180 

224 

191 

605 

Total . 

937 

1016 

905 

2858 


THE WAR BOND CAMPAIGN 

This is the last appeal to our civilian personnel about the 
current war bond drive, because there are two days left of 
the Fifth War Loan Drive. 

Now you could give a sigh of relief that it's almost over. 
Or you could feel the pride of having done your part. You 
see it all depends on how you read war bond advertisements. 
If you read an appeal to buy war bonds as an appeal from 
someone trying to take your money away from you then there 
is no pride in buying. But if you realize that money is your 
weapon in the war then you see things in a different light. 

We're not trying to tell you that you'll enjoy lending your 
money. But you'll get more satisfaction if you realize that 
it's your part in the biggest job America ever had to do. 

THE GOAL IS 15 PER CENT FROM EACH OF US 

You can increase your war bond purchases at the War 
Bond Office in Room 313 of the Administration Building. 
You can buy that EXTRA bond for cash at the Finance Office 
in Room 302. 


BUY MORE THAN BEFORE 


BACK THE ATTACK 



WARMIN' 
MREMOk 


By SCT FRANK DEBLOIS 


Mix this with your Spam souf¬ 
fle and chew on it a while. 

Has service in the Armed 
Forces impaired the athletic effi¬ 
ciency of professional sports 
stars? Will GI Joe DiMaggio still 
pack that old wallop when he re¬ 
turns to the New York Yankees? 
Has Sgt. Joe Louis preserved the 
coordination which made him un¬ 
beatable in the ring? Will Ship¬ 
wreck Kelly’s legs hold out for a 
fast set of flagpole sitting? 

This is the $64 question that 
has become stuck in the craw of 
many of the best minds of our 
day and also those of the athletes 
themselves. 

Part of the answer already has 
been supplied by such returning 
stars as Willie Pep, the feather¬ 
weight, and Dick Wakefield, the 
outfielder. Pep, discharged by the 
Navy, hasn’t lost a fight since his 
return to the ring. Wakefield, also 
discharged by the Navy, returned 
at once to the Detroit Tigers’ out¬ 
field and clubbed out a double his 
first time at bat. 

Further light may be cast on 
the subject when Pete Reiser, the 
Brooklyn Dodgers’ brightest pre¬ 
war star, gets the CDD he expects 
from the Army and when Ray 
Robinson, already discharged 
with a CDD, resumes his nose 
bending career in the lightweight 
ring. In the meantime, sports fans 
can catch an occasional glimpse 
of such GI stars as Pfc. Frank 
Kovacs, who trimmed Bill Tilden 
and Don McNeil in smart fashion 
during a recent Red Cross benefit 
tournament on the grass courts at 
Forest Hills, and Lt. Ben Hogan, 
who plays golf on week-ends and 
still hits‘one of the longest balls 
in the game. 

Most of the GI athletes seem 
confident that they will be as 
good as ever when they come 
back. Some of them, like Zeke 
Bonura, the big mahout of the 
North African League, even think 
they’ll be better. “My legs are 
stronger than ever,” says Zeke, 
whose fielding for the White Sox 
was as messy as the waiter’s 
apron at the Greasy Spoon Cafe. 
“I should be able to kick in more 
runs than ever before.” 


Snip the Nip Dept. 

It was away back in 1931 when 
the Japs had a taste of Lefty 
Grove’s famous fast ball, but they 
haven’t learned to handle big 
league pitching yet. During a 
baseball tour of the Far East in 
’31, Grove was sent in to protect 
a 4-3 lead in the eighth inning. 
He fanned the last six Nippos on 
19 pitched balls. 
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Left to Right: 1. Pvt. Alexander J. Sarantopoulos, Engrs.; 
2. Pvt. Arthur L. Habbestad, Inf.; 3. Pvt. Benjamin E. 
Granco, M. D.; 4. T/5th Gr. George M. Avalon, S. C.; 
5. T/5th Gr. Gernard O. Gatewood, Ord. 


Senior Cadets May 
Now Transfer to 
Army Hospitals 

A further measure to utilize to 
the utmost such sources of nursing 
care as are presently available, and 
to tap those sources just as quickly 
as they become available, has been 
taken under a recent program in¬ 
stituted by the Army Service Forces. 

Under this program, members of 
the United States Cadet Nurse Corps 
in the advanced stages of their 
training may be transferred to Ar¬ 
my hospitals for the completion of 
the training begun in their respec¬ 
tive schools of nursing. The advan¬ 
tages of this plan are twofold: the 
student gets the benefit of special 
ized instruction in Army methods 
and techniques from instructors pe¬ 
culiarly well fitted to give this train¬ 
ing, thereby receiving an unusually 
thorough preparation for subsequent 
service in the Army Nurse Corps, 
to which, however, she is bound by 
no obligation or commitments; and 
the Army gets the benefit of the 
highly skilled nursing care of which 
these advanced students are already 
capable, to supplement the efforts 
of the busy officers of the Army 
Nurse Corps. 

This program, it should be pointed 
out, is available only to senior cadet 
nurses. The supervised training 
period in the Army hospital will not 
“extend beyond the period required 
for graduation by the institution 
from which the senior cadet nurse 
was transferred, she will be returned 
to her home school. 

Although she will not, during this 
training period, be considered an 
officer or an employee in or under 
the Government, she will be paid a 
monthly stipend of sixty dollars, 
and will be housed and fed in the 
regularly established facilities for of¬ 
ficers of the Army Nurse Corps. The 
uniform will be that of the home 
school of nursing, and off duty she 


will wear the street uniform of the 
U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. Laundering 
of uniforms, and also such medical 
care as may be required, are free. 

Senior cadets will have forty- 
eight hours of duty a week. Learn¬ 
ing ward work, conducted under the 
supervision of the head nurse, will 
average about two hours a week, 
and in addition, at least seventy 
hours of the Army Nurse Corps basic 
training program will be given senior 
cadets during their period of train¬ 
ing at Army hospitals in order to 
familiarize them with Army rou¬ 
tines. 

Senior cadets who wish to take 
advantage of this new plan should 
apply to the Medical Division, Civil 
Service Commission, the organiza¬ 
tion which serves as the central 
clearing bureau for all Federal 


agencies. The names of those quali¬ 
fied senior cadets who request this 
supervised training in Army hos¬ 
pitals will be released to the Sur¬ 
geon General by the Civil Service 
Commission, who will then author¬ 
ize the candidate to appear at the 
nearest Army station having ade¬ 
quate facilities for completing a final 
type physical examination with a 
view to determining her physical 
fitness for assignment to the Army 
Nurse Corps at the end of her senior 
cadet period. Qualified cadets will 
be accepted for service and assigned 
to particular hospitals by the Sur¬ 
geon General, and subsequent trans¬ 
fer from one Army hospital to an¬ 
other will be made only by the Sur¬ 
geon General. 

The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was 

(Continued on Page 3) 


Veterans Fish for 
Denzines of Deep 
In Weekend Outing 

A real threat to all the fish in 
the bay occurred last Saturday and 
Sunday, when one hundred and fifty 
servicemen recuperating at Letter- 
man and Dibble Hospitals went on 
a fishing trip provided by the cour¬ 
tesy of private yacht owners and 
the Yerba Buena Angling Club. 

The expedition was the result of 
a lot of planning and co-operation 
on the part of different organizations 
and was thoroughly enjoyed by the 
patients. 

The USO packed lunches of 
fried chicken, sandwiches, potato 
salad, hard-boiled eggs, pickles and 
olives, fresh fruit and raisins. Joe 
Leon of the Angling Club arranged 
the expedition. Yachtsmen provided 
beer and piloted their own boats. 

One of the many pleasant touches 
to the expedition was the USO junior 
hostesses who went down to see that 
each man got a lunch box and a 
cheery sendoff. A military band 
played during the embarcation, and 
Boy Scouts went along to lend will¬ 
ing hands where they were needed 
in baiting hooks and passing the 
beer and coffee. The only thing on 
which we have had no report is the 
number of fish caught. 

Families Notified 
Of Arrival of 
Army Patients 

When a patient arrives at a hos¬ 
pital in the United States for theat- 
ment except when that hospital is 
on the post at which the individual 
is stationed, a letter or post card is 
mailed, within not less than forty- 
eight hours, to the person desig¬ 
nated by the patient to be notified 
in case of emergency. 
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CADUCEUS IN COMBAT CARES FOR KHAKI CLAD WARRIORS 


Groups, these men and women who 
wear the caduceus insigne of the 
Medical Corps work within the com¬ 
bat zone, only a short distance from 
the fighting lines. They have their 
own surgical equipment tents, and 
special trucks which carry sterilizers 
and an auxiliary power unit to pro¬ 
vide current for electricity. 

An Auxiliary Surgical Group is 
composed of more than fifty teams 
and attached personnel. Approxi¬ 
mately half of them are general 
surgical teams, and the remainder 
are specially qualified to do ortho¬ 
pedic, maxillofacial, nerve, chest, or 
brain surgery. 

The personnel of each team varies 
according to the job it has to do. 
A general surgical team may consist 
of a general surgeon, an assistant 
surgeon, an anesthetist, a nurse, and 
two surgical technicians. With such 
a team go truck drivers and other 
assistants needed in situations con¬ 
fronting them. 

In jungle areas where movement 
by wheeled vehicles is difficult, if 
not impossible, there have recently 
been established portable surgical 
hospitals, the nucleus of which is 
a slightly larger surgical team than 
the roving ones in other areas. These 
teams, composed of four medical of¬ 
ficers and thirty-three enlisted men, 
load all their instruments, tents, 
dressings, medicines and other 
equipment on their backs and trans¬ 


port them as far forward into the 
jungle as they can go. Then they 
set up their hospitals under canvas 
and begin operating, applying casts, 
setting broken legs and arms, giving 
other medical aid—often under shell 
and rifle fire from the enemy—and 
moving men back to the rear as 
rapidly as their wounds and trans¬ 
portation facilities permit. 

Surgical teams must follow the 
action of a battle very closely, in 
order to perform proper surgical 
operations as soon after a man is 
wounded as is possible. Every wound 
is considered to be infected, and 
surgery is -the starting point for 
immediate, proper treatment and the 
wounded man’s ultimate recovery. 

The surgical teams are on the go 
at all times and may be assigned 
by the surgeon in charge of that 
theater to go anywhere in the battle 
area. “Get to the wounded as soon 
as possible!” is the slogan of these 
men of mercy. 

Sometimes, casts to immobilize 
patients for transportation to a rear 
hospital are applied in the canvas- 
walled hospital tents at the front. 
The necessary equipment is up there 
in the combat zone, and the skilled 
members of the surgical teams can 
apply plaster from the smallest size 
to a complete body cast. When an 
Army hospital ship recently docked 
at an eastern port in the United 
(Continued on Page 3) 


Less than 3 per cent of Americans 
wounded in battle in the present 
war die after being admitted to a 
hospital, as compared with 7 4/10 
per cent who died in hospitals in 
World War I. * * 

This record, according to Maj. 
Gen. Norman T. Kirk, the Surgeon 
General of the Army, is attributable 
to prompt and proper surgery; the 
use of large quantities of blood 
plasma together with whole blood 
when necessary; the use of sulfa 
drugs taken internally or used di¬ 
rectly on wounds when it is needed; 
competent, adequate nursing care; 
and rapid transportation to the rear. 

“In contrast to previous wars the 
present conflict is keynoted by a 
high degree of mechanization and 
mobility,” General Kirk stated re¬ 
cently, “and if proper medical aid 
is to be given to wounded men, the 
surgical teams must keep pace with 
the attack. The sooner the treat¬ 
ment of the wounded can be insti¬ 
tuted the more successful are the 
results. 


ARMY NURSES IN FIELD CHOW LINE 
There is one in every line who looks ahead to see what's cookin' 


“As a result of the establishment 
of the present system of care and 
evacuation, the time elapsing be¬ 
tween the occurrence of an injury 
and first-aid care averages less than 
one hour. The time between injury 
and emergency surgery at an evacu¬ 
ation hospital or clearing station in 
which surgical teams are operating 
is less than 10 hours. 

“This plan for the care of the 
injured in the combat zone which 
couples speed of evacuation with ad¬ 
vancement of hospital facilities, per¬ 
mits not only application of life¬ 


saving surgical measures but also 
marked reduction of the serious 
complications and morbid conse¬ 
quences that would otherwise oc¬ 
cur,” General Kirk pointed out in 
conclusion. 

Surgery on the front lines in the 
present war is in the hands of ex¬ 
perts. Hundreds of highly skilled 
surgeons, trained technicians, and 
surgical nurses are functioning today 
in every theater of operations where 
American troops are fighting. 

Known as Auxiliary Surgical 


Medical officer prepares a wounded patient for blood trans¬ 
fusion in a surgery at a field hospital in New Guinea. 
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Army surgeons clean up in preparation for an operation 
somewhere in the southwest Pacific 


MORE ABOUT 
CADETS 


set up under the U. S. Public Health 
Service by the Bolton Act, approved 
by the President June 15, 1943. This 
act makes it possible for that agency 
to provide all-expense scholarships 
and allowances for qualified can¬ 
didates in accredited schools of nurs¬ 
ing. The program is designed to re¬ 
lieve the serious nursing shortage 
caused by wartime demands. 

The age requirements for mem¬ 
bers of the corps vary according to 
states, but the over-all range is 
from seventeen to thirty-five years. 
They must be graduates with good 
scholarship records of accredited 
high schools, and must also meet 
certain minimum health require- 
nents. It should be noted that an 
increasing number of schools of 
nursing are admitting married stu¬ 
dents. 

Information is available at all 
hospitals about all of the 1,000 ac¬ 
credited schools of nursing partici¬ 
pating in the program, and applica¬ 


tion may be made to any of these, 
although it is recommended that the 
applicant secure information from at 
least two schools before enrolling. 
Students already enrolled in such 
schools may apply for membership 
in the corps at their school office. 
Information may also be secured 
from the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps, 
Box 88, New York, N. Y. 

In addition to receiving national 
recognition for rendering .a war ser¬ 
vice while training for a great pro¬ 
fession, members receive complete 
tuition, books,* room, board, uni¬ 
forms, and monthly cash allowances, 
as follows: Pre-Cadet (first nine 
months), $15 per month; Junior 
Cadet (next fifteen to twenty-one 
months), $20 per month Senior 
Cadet (when included in program), 
at least $30 per month. 

Many states permit graduation 
after twenty-four to thirty months, 
but in those states where regula¬ 
tions require thirty-six months for 
graduation, a senior cadet period is 
provided. The students who come 
under this provision are eligible for 
the special transfer to Army hos¬ 
pitals. Students in schools with 
shorter training periods are of 


course eligible for membership in 
the Army Nurse Corps immediately 
upon graduation. 

The outdoor uniform ensemble of 
the Cadet Nurse Corps is of dark 
gray with silver buttons and insig¬ 
nia. The winter uniform consists of 
a wool two-piece suit, a guard’s coat, 
and a Montgomery beret. The shoul¬ 
ders of both the jacket and the top¬ 
coat are marked with epaulets. 

The summer uniform includes two 
gray - and - white - striped, two - 
piece suits, and a gray raincoat with 
officer’s collar and wide belt. 

The Corps insignia is that of the 
U. S. Public Health Service and the 
Maltese Cross. On the lapels and 
buttons the Public Health Service 
insignia is worn. This is the hori¬ 
zontal, fouled anchor with a winged 
caduceus upright in the center of 
the shank. 

The Public Health Service cap de¬ 
vice, with the American shield and 
spread eagle superimposed on the 
anchor and caduceus, adorns the 
Montgomery beret. 

A silver Maltese Cross of eight 
points, mounted on a red ground, 
is worn high on the left sleeve. This 
symbol was adopted by the Knights 
Hospitalers during the First Crusade 
in 1099. 

Shoulder epaulet markings indi¬ 
cate the rank of cadet nurses and 
of graduates wearing the uniform. 
Pre-cadets wear plain epaulets; 
juniors, seniors, and graduates, 
epaulet pins in the form of the 
Maltese Cross. One pin indicates the 
rank of junior cadet two pins, senior 
cadet; three pins, graduate nurse. 

It should be finally noted that 


MORE ABOUT 
CADUCEUS 


States, some of the patients aboard 
that ship were still in the original 
casts that had been put on them at 
front-line hospitals. 

From the evacuation hospital, 
back of the combat zone, our wound¬ 
ed soldiers are returned to station 
or general hospitals far to the rear, 
and eventually are placed on hos¬ 
pital ships and sent to the United 
States for more definitive treatment. 
Many times wounded American sol¬ 
diers are returned to the United 
States in less than six weeks after 
they have been felled on the battle¬ 
field. 

Skilled medical officers—efficient 
surgical technicians—plucky nurses 
—that’s the story of our Army doc¬ 
tors and nurses at the front these 
days and nights. That’s the caduceus 
in combat. 


Sad Sack in Person 
Starred in Camp Show 

Ft. Dix, N. J. (CNS)—The Sad 
Sack, banana-headed hero of Sgt. 
George Baker’s famed YAiNK 
comic strip, is being brought to 
life in “Hi Yank,” a GI musical 
now in rehearsal here. In the 
show the Sack will be portrayed, 
by Pvt. Bobby Faye, former 
Broadway funnyman. 


any member enrolled ninety days 
permitted to complete her training 
prior to the end of the war will be 
under the U. S. cadet nurse plan. 



At an overseas evacuation hospital, army nurse prepares for 
an intravenous injection by lantern light. 
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ACTION!! CAMERA! 

To all who read the movie 
magazines that expression is 
familiar. It means the start of 
a "take" and without the 
camera the "action" would 
have no value. 

The same expression might 
well be the motto of the various 
welfare agencies whose ob¬ 
jective is to increase the joy 
and contentment of the men 
of the armed forces, but with 
this difference; that same end 
could be attained with "action" 
and the camera left on the 
shelf. 

In this day and age it is bad 
form to hide your "light under 
a bushel" and one must always 
keep his right hand well posted 
on the accomplishments of the 
left. It is the age of advertising 
or promotional publicity. Do a 
good deed and shout it from 
the house tops. 

The welfare agencies keep 
pace with the trend of the 
times and maintain a staff of 
publicity men. Euphoniously 
entitled "Public Relations 
Staff" but more commonly 
known as "Press Agents." It is 
their job to figure out the angle 
in any benefaction that will get 
the best publicity and they be¬ 
lieve, with the Chinese, that 
one picture is worth a thousand 
words. 

The donations of that out¬ 
standing citizen, John Q. 
Public, make the work of wel¬ 
fare agencies possible, but has 
anyone ever seen a photo of 
John Q.? He has no press agent 
and his role is to be grateful to 
the groups who spend his 
money. 

After a session with a group 
of welfare press agents we did 


From Camp White, Oregon, again 
come three charming personalities 
added to the nursing staff roster of 
Letterman. They are Second Lieu¬ 
tenants Virginia Lois Abercrombie, 
Maizie J. Lewis and Mary C. Sack- 
steder. 

Lieut. Abercrombie, whose home 
is in Lewiston, Idaho, secured her 
nurses training in Portland, Oregon, 
in order to get a Bachelor of Science 
degree. She joined the Army Nurse 
Corps the 3rd of July, 1944, and 
received her basic training at Camp 
White. Subsequent assignment to 
Letterman followed and the lieuten¬ 
ant expresses her sincere delight in 
being assigned to Letterman. Though 
usually too busy for other pastimes, 
Lieut. Abercrombie can always find 
spare minutes to read a little. 

Lieut. Lewis, whose home is now 
established in Santa Paula, Califor¬ 
nia, originally hails from Iowa. She, 
too, joined the corps on 3 July 1944. 
Prior to her entrance into the service 
the lieutenant pursued her career of 
nursing in public health work. 

Lieut. Sacksteder was born in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, but inas¬ 
much as her family moved to Cin¬ 
cinnati, Ohio, while she was still 
very young, has come to look upon 
that state as her home. She followed 
her career for a time before joining 
the Army Nurse Corps, in public 
nursery schools. Wjth a wide range 
of hobbies, Lieut. Sacksteder ex¬ 
plains that swimming is the only 
sport not included in her list of 
accomplishments. 

Not to be outdone by those pack¬ 
ing their belongings in preparation 
for their new assignments, Lieuten¬ 
ant Florian J. MacGregor neglected 
to take care of hers until the last 
minute, then she invited everyone 
up to her quarters for a visit and 
set them to work, helping her. How¬ 
ever, she left early this week for 
Bushnell Hospital which gives her 
a head start on the other girls. 

Thirty nurses received their or¬ 
ders—assigning them to the Hospital 
Train Unit, the long time and 
muchly discussed change — has at 
last become an actuality. 

a bit of research and found 
them to be so numerous that 
if laid end to end on the bot¬ 
tom of the ocean—wouldn't it 
be ducky? 





iff 


OBSERVER 
<3> SAW 


Lieut. Colonel Alma T. Skoog, su¬ 
pervisor of nurses for the Ninth 
Service Command, making an of¬ 
ficial visit and taking time out for 
a chat with old friends. 

* * * 

Major George T. Aitken celebrat¬ 
ing another birthday but not telling 
how many candles were on the cake. 
Probably thirty. 

* * * 

Staff Sgt. Herbert Goldstein ex¬ 
tending his control activities to the 
movements of the nursing staff. He 
is their new drill master. 

* * * 

Captain Owen Brady doing his 
part to get out the vote for the com¬ 
ing elections. He will tell you “How” 
but do not ask him “Why”. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Ann B. Bakalar out of 
circulation for the next thirty days. 
Night duty—and supervisor. 

* * * 

Lieut. Vaughn R. Deranian turn¬ 
ing out to be quite a fisherman. And 
what a sunburn he caught. 

* * * 

Corporal Patrick J. Sullivan be¬ 
coming something of an expert in 
getting the supplies on the planes 
carrying away our patients to in¬ 
land hospitals. 

New Methods for 
Handling Foods 
On Hospital Ships 

In supplying food specialties for 
use on hospital ships, the Quarter¬ 
master Corps, according to Col. Geo. 
F. Spann, Q. M. C., commanding 
officer of the Jersey City Quarter¬ 
master Depot, now purchases in 
five-gallon cans homogenized milk, 
with vitamin D added, as a beverage 
for patients. Powdered milk is used 
for cooking purposes, but it has been 
found unsatisfactory when compared 
to frozen milk when intended for a 
beverage only. Freezing is accom¬ 
plished by the contractors, allowing 
for expansion by putting only four 
and a half gallons in each can. About 
8,000 gallons already have been pro¬ 
cured at the depot. 

Maj. Edward A. de Lima, Q. M. C., 
depot purchasing and contracting 
officer, says that frozen milk is one 
of about 100 items which the Jersey 
City depot purchases for the water 
division. Special products are pur- 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 30, 1944. 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


SYMPATHY 

The sympathy of the command is 
extended to Major General and Mrs. 
Walter K. Wilson on the death of 
their son. Lieutenant Colonel John 
N. Wilson, who was killed in action 
in Normandy on 11 July. 

The following poetic tribute to his 
son, and to all sons who have died 
on the field of battle, was written by 
General Wilson a few days after 
the sad news reached him: 

In Normandy, my son was killed 
In battle. On the ground was 
spilled 

The blood of many more like he 
Who died to save our liberty. 

Throughout the world, both far and 
wide, 

Men, brave and strong, Have 
fought and died. 

They too loved life—not blood and 
gore, 

But they loved freedom even more. 

For us who live—our task is plain 
To see their deaths were not in 
vain. 

We must, to match their sacrifice, 
Win victory at any price. 

No price can be too high to pay 
For freedom. So—with faith we 
pray. 

Forgetting self, with all our might 
We work, we serve, we give, we 
fight. 


chased for hospital ships only, but 
the bulk of the depot’s procurement 
is for the personnel and crew of 
Army transport ships. Some of the 
products include cookies, fruit bars, 
crackers, cereals, olives, spices, sea¬ 
sonings and condiments, dried fruits, 
glazed fruits, molasses, maple syrup, 
dried peas, and lentils. Large quan¬ 
tities of ice cream are procured for 
ships with proper storage facilities. 
Flavors include vanilla, chocolate 
and neopolitan, which is a three- 
flavored brick. 
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How to Use the Federal Ballot 
In Casting Your Vote This Fall 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


BUCK OF THE WEEK 



WILLIAM A. RASNIC 
Private, Medical Detachment 

Candidate for this column for the 
week hails from the “state of jack- 
rabbits and tumbleweeds”—Kansas, 
and is Private William A. Rasnic. 

Born in Stockland, Mo., on 26 
January, 1911, Private Rasnic moved 
with his family to Pittsburg, Kansas, 
when he was but a year old and for 
that reason looks upon that state 
as his home. It was here that he 
went to local schools securing his 
education. Upon completion of his 
schooling he secured a position with 
a local furniture store as a truck 
driver at which he worked for the 
next four years. He left this job to 
work for another firm when better 
opportunities were in view and he 
remained with this company until 
he was called by Uncle Sam to don 
the khaki uniform. 

June 5, 1943, was the day our 
buck was drafted into the Army at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. And he 
stayed at this post for the next six 
months where he did work with the 
Special Service Department. From 
here he was sent to Camp Roberts, 
California, where he was given a 
two months basic training course 
with the Infantry and upon complet¬ 
ing this training, he was attached 
to an infantry outfit where he re¬ 
mained for the next four months 
doing advanced training. 

He was once again transferred— 
this time here to Letterman where 
he spent five months working on 
the trains as an attendant and then 
moved up to the main hospital where 
he is now working as a ward man 
on Ward D-2. 

Pvt. Rasnic’s hobby is fishing, a 
sport he really enjoys, and he is 
always willing to swap a good fish 
story with any other follower of 
Izaack Waltons. 

Post-war plans include pre-war 
plans, for Pvt. Rasnic intends to 
return to his 4 native state and his 
old job. 


Servicemen from 20 states can 
go ahead and use the Federal 
ballot in the November Election, 
providing they are eligible to vote 
in the first place. 

These states are: California, 
Connecticut, Florida, Georgia, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Nebraska, New Hamp¬ 
shire, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore¬ 
gon, Rhode Island, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont and Washington. 

States not authorizing the use 
of the Federal ballot but author¬ 
izing the use of the State absen¬ 
tee ballot only are: Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Del¬ 
aware, Idaho, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi¬ 
ana, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, Montana, Nevada, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn¬ 
sylvania, South Carolina, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Virginia, West 
Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyo¬ 
ming. 

Now then, if you come from 
one of the 20 states that authorize 
use of the Federal ballot, you’ve 
got to take an oath that you ap¬ 
plied for a state absentee ballot 
before Sept. 1 and didn’t get it by 
Oct. 1. If you did get the state 
ballot, you can use that, of course. 

You’ve got to be 21 by the day 
of the election, Nov. 7, in order 
to vote unless you come from 
Georgia. If that’s the case, you 
can vote if you’re 18. 

If you live in one of the states 
that recognizes only the state ab¬ 
sentee ballot, you’ll have to wait 
until you get that before you can 
vote. 

But let’s get back to the Fed¬ 
eral ballot. Here’s the way it 
works: 

Shortly after Oct. 1, the CO of 
every outfit that’s not on the front 
line will set a date for voting. On 
the day of the voting the CO will 
give a ballot to every soldier who 


asks for one and says he’s willing 
to swear he applied for his state 
ballot before Sept. 1 and didn’t 
get it. Ballots and inner and outer 
envelopes will be given out by| 
the voting officer at a specified 
place in the company area. No 
one is going to march you to the 
polls and make you vote if you 
don’t want to. 

Before you vote, you should 
find your Congressional District 
on Soldier Voting Poster No. 3, a 
big map of the U. S. that shows 
every Congressional District in 
the country. Then you should 
study Poster No. 4, which lists 
the offices for which you can vote 
and the names of the candidates. 
After you get your voting unit, 
you should read the instructions, 
fill in the ballot and both en¬ 
velopes, including the oath on the 
inner envelope. Then address the 
outer envelope to the capital of 
your home state and return the 
ballot to your voting officer for 
mailing. 

In some instances men who use 
the Federal ballot may later get 
the state ballots for which they 
applied. Those who do should fill 
the ballots out and mail them 
anyway. If they get back to the 
voters’ home states in time, they 
will be counted instead of the 
Federal ballot. If they don’t the 
Federal vote will count. 

Servicemen who are on their 
way back to the U. S. from over¬ 
seas stations but who won’t ar¬ 
rive until after Oct. 1 will also be 
able to vote and can get the de¬ 
tails from the voting officers of 
their outfits or the voting officers 
on their transports. 

Remember that if there is some¬ 
thing you don’t understand about 
the ballot your voting officer will 
help you out. And you can find 
the official dope on the use of 
Federal ballots in WD Cir . 302, 
17 July 1944. 



ON THE SPOT 



WILLIAM GRADY WEAVER 
Private, Infantry, Unassigned 

Six foot one, a veteran of three 
south Pacific battles—and very mod¬ 
est—makes Private William Grady 
Weaver our candidate for “On the 
Spot” this week. 

He became a member of the armed 
forces the 15th of July, 1940, when 
he enlisted to beat the draft. He 
was sent to Fort Jackson in South 
Carolina for his basic training and 
thereafter—Bill’s life was filled with 
travel. He spent two weeks at the 
Presidio of San Francisco prior .to 
his embarkation for overseas—with 
ultimate destination — Hawaii. Five 
months were spent in Hawaii, in 
which Pvt. Weaver underwent a 
rigid training period after which 
they departed for the fighting fronts 
of Midway Island. Fighting here 
lasted about four months. After re¬ 
turning to Honolulu and just a short 
period spent there, our hero was 
assigned to the 24th Division and 
then embarked for another battle 
zone. This was Guadalcanal where 
Bill modestly explains that he was 
just in on the cleaning up of some 
Jap snipers—. After Guadalcanal 
came the battle of New Guinea— 
where hair-raising experiences didn’t 
seem to phase the curly top of Pvt. 
Weaver. One occasion arose when 
he was in a bayonet fight with two 
Japs. Thinking that one Jap had 
been killed and turning to take care 
of the other, Bill felt the lash of a 
bayonet through the pack he carried 
on his back. However, he thanks 
his lucky stars for the messkit—for 
that was what broke the stab of 
the enemy’s bayonet. Other experi¬ 
ences, but lack of space compels us 
to condense this story, are too 
numerous to mention. 

It was .while fighting on New 
Guinea that Pvt. Weaver contracted 
a jungle disease in his leg necessi¬ 
tating hospitalization. Thus he was 
eventually returned to the states and 
Letterman and is now convalescing 
on ward D-l. 
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MOM FROM MARBLEHEAD MOTHERS 
MEN FROM ALL BEACHHEADS 



MRS. ALICE H. THOMPSON 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 


There were quite a few long faces 
around the school detachment this 
week with news that all leaves and 
furloughs had been cancelled indef¬ 
initely. Later the order was re¬ 
voked. 

* * * 

Interesting to see: The two per¬ 
ennial buddies, Tech/4th Gr. Paul 
W. Baran and Tech/5th Gr. Rexford 
D. La Frenier going out on double 
dates. They never fail to come back 
without any fun, though! 

* * * 

Private Charles J. Monahan, for¬ 
mer advanced student of this school, 
was relieved from further instruction 
this week and transferred to the 
Headquarters section for duty. Pri¬ 
vate Monahan may serve as an in¬ 
structor in the Surgical school. 

* * * 

Unusual and most interesting 
news of the week—the alarm and 
fear created on the minds of several 
detachment members and students 
when the so-called “Hatchet Man” 
escaped from the hospital and was 
reported headed toward the schools. 
* * * 

Friends of Pfc Hugh G. Dorminy, 
clerk at the school headquarters, 
are sad to learn that Hugh has been 
transferred to the Army Service 
Forces Training Center, Camp Barke- 
ley, Texas. Dorminy left for his new 
post the latter part of the week. 

* * * 

Word received this week from 
Captain Leroy R. Sixberry, MAC, 
formerly of this organization and 
now somewhere in France, states 
that he waded ashore with the sec¬ 
ond wave of the invasion troops in 
France, also tipped off on his new 
promotion. The captain served with 
the invading troops in North Africa 
and Sicily campaigns. 

* * * 

Corporal Howard S. May, clerk at 
thg school charge of quarters, has 
been assigned to work in the school 
headquarters this week. 

* * * 

The following students have been 
selected for their outstanding work 
in studies, to be retained as ad¬ 
vanced students for the next several 
months: Pvts. Glen C. Anderson, 
James M. Geddes, Jerome S. Papa, 
Eugene J. Shankman, Ross E. Clark, 
Fred E. Lacey, Jr., Eino J. Kangas 
and Charles R. McNeil. 


We wandered into the P. X. the 
other day in quest of a tube of 
tooth paste and immediately felt 
that something was lacking in the 
place. At first we couldn’t decide 
just what it was, but as we leaned 
against our favorite pillar and looked 
around, we discovered that “Mom” 
wasn’t anywhere to be seen. “Mom” 
is Mrs. Alice H. Thompson, who has 
been the listening ear and advising 
voice for hundreds of the patients 
passing through Letterman for the 
past twenty-one months. 

We were immediately worried, 
and only a very firm assurance that 
she was on a well-deserved vacation 
and would be back soon finally con¬ 
tented us. 

“Mom” tells us that some two 
years ago she was spending her 
spare time playing bridge, and her 
conscience began to bother her un¬ 
bearably. So she came up to Letter- 
man and began hounding, to use 
her own words, Major Rumsey to 
let her go to work in the Post Ex¬ 
change. At that time she was quite 
heavy, and it was felt that being 
on her feet all day would not be to 
her advantage. So “Mom” took her¬ 
self off and proceeded to slim, and 


eventually got the job. “Now,” she 
tells us, “they tell me that I can 
stay until my teeth fall out. And 
they are very firmly anchored,” she 
smiled. 

Mrs. Thompson came west on a 
pleasure trip with her husband six¬ 
teen years ago from Marblehead, 
Mass., and liked it so well that she 
went back, gathered up her family, 
brought them out to San Francisco 
and settled permanently. 

She gets as much fan mail as 
a movie star, from boys who have 
discussed their problems and pleas¬ 
ures with her. They come back with 
their wives and children to see her 
again, and proudly present their 
families. One boy with an artificial 
leg proudly wrote her that he was 
once again jitter-bugging. 

In addition to her talents as a 
listener, “Mom” helps out in ma¬ 
terial ways. She has made fourteen 
sweaters to date for patients, but 
she likes best to knit baby things 
and has made lots of little sweaters 
for the children of patients and sol¬ 
diers stationed here. 

Mrs. Thompson tells us that the 
thing the patients enjoy most at the 
Post Exchange is the soda fountain. 


MEDICAL 

DETACH 


Furloughs for the week were is¬ 
sued the following men from the 
detachment: Technician 5th Grade 
James F. Murray and Private Frank 
T. Colaizzo, each with 23 days; Pri¬ 
vate Richard A. Gorecky, 21 days; 
and Technician 4th Grade Carroll W. 

Marsh with 16 days. 

* * * 

A welcome is extended to the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment this week: Technicians 4th 
Grade James R. Nelson and Gerald 
J. Hill; Technicians 5th Grade Cyrus 
C. Husinger and Aubray C. Wofford; 
Private First Class Jordan D. Fowler 
and Privates Robert J. Speelman, 
Samuel L. Brooks and James 
Riveroll. 

* • * 

Sgt. Firmino B. Cavalli performing 
his new duties in the Hospital 
Charge of Quarters. 

M/Sgt. Frank S. O’Brien returned 
from his furlough and finding every¬ 
thing in the baggage room under 
control and ship-shape. 

The success of the enlisted men’s 
dance on Friday—together with the 
LGH band furnishing the ‘sweet’ 
music and the girls of the telephone 
company acting as hostesses. 

The will of Pvt. Elwood F. Kueny 
by staying away from the custard 
pies while catering to the GIs in 
the PX bar. 

Cpl. Scott G. Ross recovered and 
discharged from the hospital but 
still not able to play ball for a few 
more weeks. 

The enlisted personnel of the 
Finance Office rushing over to the 
PX bar each noon hour—in order 
to get a—pool table. 

Sgt. Eugene F. Ryback demon¬ 
strating the latest dancing steps at 
the last dance. 

Sgt. Harry Ponerantz back from 
furlough and finding that everything 
went all right while he was away. 


Personally, we suspect that Mrs. 
Thompson is even more of an at¬ 
traction in the Exchange than the 
soda fountain, and while we are glad 
that she is having a vacation, we 
will be even more glad to have her 
back again. 
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WILEY DUNN IS A WILEY MAN: NOT 
EASILY WORKED FOR WEEK-END PASS 



WILLEY J. DUNN, Jr. 
Staff Sgt. Medical Detachment 


Talks on 'Battle Facts' 
Geared GIs for D Day 

New York (CNS) —A series of 
talks on “battle facts” in which 
GIs scheduled to take part in the 
invasion of France were psycho¬ 
logically conditioned for battle 
were described by Maj. Gen. 
Frederick H. Osborn, Director of 
the War Department’s Morale 
Services Division, in a recent talk 
before members of the staff of 
YANK, the Army Weekly, here. 

“The talks were about hard 
battle facts,” Gen. Osborn said. 
“The first was about the Nazi sol¬ 
dier, his training, his background 
and indoctrination from youth. 
Another was a collection of per¬ 
sonal accounts by American sol¬ 
diers who fought the Germans in 
Tunisia and Sicily.” 

These talks, the general said, 
were prepared in booklet form 
and released to all troops as part 
of a training program to gear the 
men for invasion. In addition, ra¬ 
dio programs over an American 
network of 49 stations, discussion 
groups among the troops them¬ 
selves, and articles in both YANK 
and the Stars and Stripes were 
used to condition the men—most 
of whom never before had seen 
battle—for combat. 



Q. I’m now contributing $22 a 
month to the support of my moth¬ 
er through a Class B family al¬ 
lowance. Soon I’m going overseas 
and when I get there I want to 
take out a Class E allotment of 
pay for my mother in addition to 
the other allowance. Will this be 
possible? 

A. Of course. Many soldiers, 
both at home and abroad, author¬ 
ize an allotment of pay on behalf 
of their dependents in addition to 
the family allowance, in order to 
provide their families with addi¬ 
tional security. 


Q. Is it compulsory for a soldier 
to apply for a family allowance 
for his Class B-l or Class B de¬ 
pendents? 

A. No. A family allowance for 
eligible Class B-l or Class B de¬ 
pendents is entirely optional with 
the soldier and may be stopped 
at any time at his request. 


Q. Where should I wear my 
marksmanship medals? 

A. The proper manner of wear¬ 
ing marksmanship medals on the 
Army uniform is on the left 
breast, below the service ribbons. 
See AR 600-40, Section 53 (b). 


We’ve heard of the sailor who 
wanted a pass so that he could go 
rowing on the lake, but did you ever 
hear about the soldier who wanted 
a pass to go marching in a parade, 
or the one who wanted a pass so 
that he could visit his mother-in- 
law? Sergeant Wiley J. Dunn can 
tell you of more reasons for passes 
than you could think up during the 
war and six. Not that the Sergeant 
is busy using the reasons for his 
own purposes, but because he is 
stationed in the Detachment of Pa¬ 
tients where the passes comb and go. 

The “top kick” of the Detachment 
of Patients is relatively an “old 
timer” at Letterman. Anyone who 
has been with the command three 
years qualifies for that title, and all 
during that period Wiley has been 
the object of deep study on the part 
of his confreres. Some hold to the 
opinion that he is a dour Scot. It 
seems we once heard Staff Sergeant 


Herb Goldstein defending that opin¬ 
ion, while Staff Sergeant Julian 
Willey, recently removed to Utah, 
stoutly maintaining Dunn is a jovial 
Irishman. But no patient pitching 
for a pass has ever been able to 
penetrate the dead pan expression 
and thereby aid his plea by a burr 
or a brogue. 

Sergeant Dunn comes from Oak¬ 
land, California. He entered the 
Army in February of 1941, and has 
been at Letterman Hospital ever 
since. His first post was in Message 
Center. From there he went into 
the Sergeant Major’s Office, then 
the Clothing Room, and finally to 
his present position with the Detach¬ 
ment of Patients. 

He attended high school in Sacra¬ 
mento and Oakland, then went to 
the University of' San Francisco 
where he majored in accounting. In 
civilian life he worked as a traveling 
accountant with the Coca-Cola Com¬ 


San Franciscan is 
Youngest Major 
General in Army 

Press dispatches from Washington 
during the week have announced 
the nomination of Brigadier General 
Robert Tryon Frederick to be a 
major general. 

General Frederick is a native of 
San Francisco and formerly was 
stationed at Fort Winfield Scott 
where he was aide to the Command¬ 
ing General of the Harbor Defenses 
of San Francisco a few years ago. 

In the landing on Kiska last year 
the general, then a colonel in com¬ 
mand of a force of super commandos, 
was the first man ashore and it has 
been told that he made a personal 
reconnaisance of the island alone. 
He rejoined his command twenty- 
eight hours later and brought with 
him the assurance that the Japs had 
fled the island. 

Very little has been disclosed con¬ 
cerning the special service forces 
which the young general organized 
and trained for highly specialized 
duties and their achievements re¬ 
main to be told at a later date. 

General Frederick is a graduate 
of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, Class of 1928, and is a 
former student of Lowell High School 
of San Francisco. He celebrated his 
thirty-seventh birthday in March of 
this year and it is believed he is 
the youngest major general ifi the 
army. 

The official Army Register shows 
that General Frederick was a second 
lieutenant of Coast Artillery from 
date of graduation in 1928 until 
July 1, 1934—a period of six years. 
In ten years he has advanced from 
first lieutenant to major general, 
which is something of a record and 
probably unequaled even in the Air 
Forces. 

General Frederick is well known 
to some of the staff at Letterman. 


pany. And when the war is over 
he intends to go right back to ac¬ 
counting, because, he tells us, he 
likes figures. We were very polite 
and didn’t ask him just what type 
of figure had so won his heart. 

But for the benefit of the unat¬ 
tached females at Letterman, we 
pass on for what it is worth the fact 
that the Sergeant is not married, 
he is not engaged, and, he swears, 
is not even ensnared. Sergeant 
Dunn is a very busy man when a 
ship comes in, but there are other 
times. A hint to the wise is suffi¬ 
cient. 
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Sad Sacks Cinch 
Second in League 
With Luxor Win 

The Letterman Bowlers cinched 
second place in the 900 house league 
rolled at the Broadway Van Ness 
Alleys when they defeated the third 
place team—Luxor Cabs—two out of 
three games and came within four 
games of first place as the league 
leaders went down to a three-game 
defeat at the hands of Hunkin’s 
Market, the team that started get¬ 
ting their pinnage just a little too 
late. 

The Cab boys won the first game 
by a score of 905 to 882 going into 
the last frame of the first game— 
the Sacks were one hundred pins 
down and came to within twenty of 
beating them. 

Corporal Lee Jouglard was the 
most consistent bowler in the eve¬ 
ning’s games when he came through 
with total pinnages of 205-203-206 
and a final series score of 634. Cor¬ 
poral Marano and Christian were 
second and third high respectively, 
followed by Sgt. Wilcox and finally 
Sgt. Kuntz. It was the lucky night 
for the corporals at the alleys. 

August the 13th at the Broadway 
Bowl in Oakland will find Sgt. Kuntz 
and Corporal Jouglard rolling the 
Senior Division in the Singles Classic 
for a purse of $300. At the same 
competitions Sgt. Wilcox will bowl 
for the like amount in the Junior 
Division. 

These are the first events of its 
kind to be held in Oakland and it 
is hoped that one of the Letterman 
bowlers will have his name on the 


Honor Roll for 

a “1st.” 



LETTERMAN 

— 




Kuntz . 

165 

202 

155 

522 

Christian . 

165 

178 

205 

548 

Wilcox . 

171 

205 

161 

537 

Marano. 

176 

209 

183 

568 

Jouglard. 

205 

203 

226 

634 

Total . 

882 

997 

930 

2702 

LUXOR CAB— 




Grasham . 

175 

173 

199 

547 

Rosa . 

159 

189 

149 

497 

Crosby . 

198 

200 

180 

578 

Eisenzopf . 

172 

152 

139 

463 

Darton . 

201 

169 

163 

533 

Total. 

905 

883 

830 

2618 


Raktefield, R. I. (CNS)—When 
his rationing board granted him 
permission to buy one and one- 
half tires instead of the two he 
had requested, Edwin Northup 
appealed. No one would sell him 
half a tire, he protested. The board 
relented. 


Front Door To Tokyo 



(Mat 101-613-Stencil 103) 

The largest and most southerly of the strategically-located Marianas 
Islands, tiny Guam is but 1570 miles from Tokyo. The mountainous 
heavily-wooded island, a U. S. possession, fell to the Japs four days after 
Pearl Harbor. The Yanks landed there July 20, captured Agat and struck 
at Agana, the seat of Guam's government two days later. 

SOLDIER VOTING OFFICER GIVES 
INSTRUCTION TO GI'S 


In view of the increasing interest 
being shown in voting in Novem¬ 
ber’s general election by soldiers of 
this command, the Fog Horn, this 
week, sent a staff member to the 
office of the Soldier Voting Officer, 
Lieutenant Colonel Duttenhofer. 

Regarding the unfavorable pub¬ 
licity on the confusion which seemed 
to exist in the administration of the 
law, as appearing currently in the 
public press, we were assured that 
the Army was not involved. 

“We have been issued instruc¬ 
tions that general distribution of 
post-card applications for absence 
ballots will not be made until the 
latter part of August,” said Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Duttenhofer. “How¬ 
ever,” he added, “in the case of an 
individual soldier requesting to be 
furnished the post-card prior to the 
issuing time, he will not be refused.” 

Captain Brady, Assistant Soldier 
Voting Officer, requested us to re¬ 
mind our readers that from many 


states absentee ballots will not be 
distributed until the soldier is reg¬ 
istered. 

“The election laws in thirty-two 
states provide that the completion 
of the absentee ballot itself will be 
accepted as a valid registration of a 
voter, where the soldier is not al¬ 
ready registered. But in the re- 
mainedr, no absentee ballot will be 
issued until special steps are taken. 
For the most part the procedure is 
quite easy, but it must be done 
soon,” said Captain Brady. 

A list of the sixteen states which 
require a separate registration fol¬ 
lows: Alabama, Arizona, Connecti¬ 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Maine, Mississippi, Mon¬ 
tana, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, South Dakota, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Further information on this vital 
subject will be printed as it is re¬ 
leased by proper authority. 



WARMIN' 


A Mighty Man Was He 

The curtain fell on one of the 
most picturesque careers in the 
history of baseball the other day 
when James Emory Foxx, bull¬ 
pen catcher for the Chicago Cubs, 
announced that he was stacking 
his bat in the clubhouse for good. 

The announcement climaxed a 
frustrated comeback attempt by 
old Dou'ble-X, who first quit the 
active playing ranks after a dis¬ 
mal season in 1942. A painful 
sinus condition had hastened his 
retirement. 

Up in the press coop, they 
called Foxx, the Beast. Like the 
Village Blacksmith, a mighty 
man was he. He had the chest 
expansion of a gorilla and the 
muscles of his brawny arms 
stood out like the hams on a 
horse. In manner, however, he 
was open-faced as a deep dish 
apple pie and one of the friend¬ 
liest fellows you would ever want 
to meet. 

The Beast broke in as a catcher 
with the Philadelphia Athletics 
in 1926 at the age of 16. Connie 
Mack tried him at third and then 
moved him to first, where he 
stayed throughout the A’s pen¬ 
nant winning seasons of 1929, 30 
and 31, the brightest star of one 
of the greatest baseball teams 
ever assembled. 

Foxx’s teammates at that time 
included Lefty Grove, George 
Earnshaw, Mickey Cochrane, A1 
Simmons and Jimmy Dykes. But 
he was the best of the lot. In 
1932, he hit 58 home runs, failing 
by two to tie Babe Ruth’s all- 
time record. In his lifetime, the 
Beast propelled 511 pitches out 
of the park, second only to Ruth’s 
719. In the matter of runs-batted- 
in, Foxx stands fourth in the 
record book, behind Ruth, Gehri" 
and Cobb. In 19 years, he scored 
more than 1,700 runs, batted in 
more than 1,800 and had a com¬ 
posite batting average of .330. He 
was probably the greatest right- 
handed hitter in history, better 
than Hans Wagner, or Hornsby, 
or Heilman, or DiMaggio. 

As a raconteur, the Beast was 
up among the leaders, too. He 
loved to talk baseball and had a 
fund of stories about Grove, the 
fabulous mountaineer from the 
Ozarks, who threw a baseball so 
fast no one could see it, and 
about Connie Mack and Cochrane 
and Dykes. He was the most pop¬ 
ular man on the team when he 
was breaking down the fences 
for the A’s and the Red Sox and 
he was even more popular wjhen 
he was playing out his string 
with the Cubs, just the ghost of 
the great slugger he once was. 

A mighty man was Double X— 
and a mighty nice fellow to boot. 
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General Hillman is 
Ordered to Command j 
At Letterman j 

I 

Advices received this week from ! 
Washington indicate that orders | 
have been issued assigning Brigadier ! 
Genera] Charles C. Hillman to duty t 
as the commanding general of Let¬ 
terman General Hospital to succeed 
Brigadier General Frank W. Weed. 

General Hillman is no stranger to 
Letterman as he served here as the 
Chief of the Medical Service for a 
period of four years prior to 1939 
when he was ordered to Washington 
for duty in the office of the Surgeon j 
General. The following year he was ' 
promoted to the rank of brigadier 
general and became chief of pro¬ 
fession services. More recently he 
has been supervisor and co-ordinator ' 
of the vast reconditioning program ^ 
which is being carried on by the j 
Medical Department for the United 1 
States Army. 

General Hillman is a native of 
( Arkansas, and took his bachelor’s 

degree in the university of that state. 
His course in medicine was made at 
Rush Medical College where he re¬ 
ceived his doctorate in medicine. 

The general was commissioned in 
the Medical Corps Reserve in Sep¬ 
tember 1912 and ordered to immedi¬ 
ate active duty. The following year 
he was given an appointment as 
first lieutenant, Medical Corps, reg¬ 
ular army, and has been in the 
service since that time. During 
World War I he was a temporary 
lieutenant colonel for two years. 

General Hillman is enjoying a 
brief leave of absence en route to 
the west coast and is expected to 
assume command at Letterman the 
l latter part of this month. 



FRANK W. WEED 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army 


As the FOGHORN completes its third year of service to 
the command I wish to express my wishes for many happy 
returns of the anniversary. Our paper has been an asset and 
a contribution to the contentment of the command and I believe 
it is read with pleasure and profit by all. To those who have 
assisted in tile production I wish to convey this word of appre¬ 
ciation for their efforts. 

FRANK W. WEED, 

Brigadier General, U. S. Army. 


Servicemen Seek 
Educational Aid 
In Bill of Rights' 

By Camp Newspaper Service 

The Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944—better known to sol¬ 
diers as the GI Bill of Rights—is 
the most talked about piece of 
legislation of the season, accord¬ 
ing to the mail received eaeh 
week by the Veterans’ Adminis¬ 
tration. 

Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, ad¬ 
ministrator of Veterans’ Affairs, 
said that veterans of this war are 
showing widespread interest in 
the bill, particularly in its edu¬ 
cational provisions. More than 
1,000 applications have been filed 
for the educational benefits alone, 
Gen. Hines commented, and in 
addition more than 4,000 written 
inquiries about benefits have been 
received from other veterans. 

Application blanks for the edu¬ 
cational benefits have now been 
distributed to the field stations 
and to many colleges, universi¬ 
ties and other educational institu¬ 
tions, Gen. Hines said. 

Ninety days of active service 
since Sept. 16, 1940, and before 
the end of the present war, with 
separation from the armed forces 
under conditions other than dis¬ 
honorable, are prerequisite for 
eligibility for educational and un¬ 
employment benefits and loans. 

To be eligible for educational 
benefits, a veteran must have had 
his education interrupted. Vet¬ 
erans who entered the service be¬ 
fore they were 25 years old are 
deemed to have had their educa¬ 
tion interrupted for the purposes 
of determining eligibility. 

The Veterans “ Administration 
may pay tuition fees and other 
incidental costs of training up to 
$500 a year to an educational in¬ 
stitution selected by a veteran 
and approved by . the Veterans’ 
Administration, and also a sub¬ 
sistence allowance of $50 a month 
to the veteran if without a depen¬ 
dent and $75 a month if he has a 
dependent, while enrolled in an 
approved course of training. 
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THE FOGHORN IS CELEBRATING ITS THIRD BIRTHDAY TODAY 


Making a one hundred and eighty , 
degree turn in the well oiled swivel 
chair, the editor looked back on the 
year that is past and felt satisfied 
with the view he had along the 
third mile year in the life of the 


, away — honest! Of course, in an 
emergency it would be handy. 

No paper is a one man job and 
we would like to tell you something 
about the people who get it out 
each week—and on time. 


ing freely and then is later surprised 
by how much he or she has revealed. 
We have never been able to under¬ 
stand how she can get so much on 
a memo pad or decipher what she 
has written at great speed. 



The Editor 


Foghorn. Please remember, it was 
the swivel chair that was well oiled. 

The course of the year was not 
all smooth riding. Twice came direc¬ 
tives from the powers that be which 
could be interpreted to truncate the 
life of the paper at that point, but 
twice followed the inevitable amend¬ 
ments which afforded us a continued 
lease on existence. 

We can look back on no great 
“scoops”—the constant aim of every 
journalist—but we did fill the space 
each week. All news emanating from 
the armed forces these days is re¬ 
stricted, confidential, secret, or to¬ 
tally lacking in reader interest—but 
we managed to find some of that. 

There was ever present the idea 
of someone lowering the boom or 
an invitation to stand “on the car¬ 
pet.” We recall one instance of 
standing there and hearing that we 
came periously close to violating 
regulations on restricted informa¬ 
tion. We timidly asked when and 
where — and the CG pointed to a 
paragraph at the bottom of column 
3, page 7. Guess we were guilty but 
had a sense of elation to realize that 
at least one of our readers got that 
far in his perusal of the paper. 

No one has appeared at the door 
of the Sanctum with a horsewhip or 
a shotgun—so far. That heavy paper 
weight on the desk is there solely 
to keep the papers from blowing 


Our Girl Friday is really the most 
important member of the staff and 
one day she will develop into a real 
newspaper woman. We know she 
has the instinct for the profession by 
the way she crowds the “deadline.” 

She has been everywhere and seen 
everything and knows plenty. When 



Our Girl Friday 

she is not working for the paper she 
has a full time job on public rela¬ 
tions and gleans much from that 
source. You have probably noticed 
some of the excellent “pen and ink” 
work—and that is from the brush 
of Our Girl Friday. She has written 
books and drawn pictures and made 
herself generally useful in the busi¬ 
ness world before joining the army. 

Her enthusiasm for “ideas” is in¬ 
spiring and when she comes rushing 
in to the Sanctum with something 
“really good,” so she says, we admire 
her enthusiasm but lack interest in 
the idea. Then she moves slowly 
back to her domain and has a con¬ 
ference with Irene. 

Each morning a pitcher of iced 
water is placed on her desk and up 
to now we have had to believe she 
just likes iced water. Women can 
dissemble so well—but then it is 
possible for one to like iced water 
in the early morning hours. There 
have been occasions when it had 
even a tangy taste for us. 

At interviews she does a good 
feat. The victim is enticed into talk¬ 


We call her Our Girl Friday be¬ 
cause it is on that day she makes 
up the paper, a woman being always 
better at make-up than a mere man. 
Some day when you are at leisure 
you might drop into the Sanctum 
and encourage her with “Hi, Fri.” 

The Man of All Work is also due 
for a mention for the part he has 
played in the past year. Whenever 
we hit the buzzer and ask for him 
his protectress will invariably re¬ 
port. “He is out looking for a buck.” 
Not that he is mercenary, but he 
gathers the material for the “Buck 
of the Week” column. He turns in 
but one buck per week but the time 



Man of All Work 


he spends away from his desk is 
long enough to pick up a few bucks 
per day. Maybe he is a crap shooter 
and does not bring all the bucks 
back. Has a little habit of snapping 
his fingers when non-plussed so he 
could be a crap shooter—or where 
did he learn to snap his fingers? 

His title really tells what he does 
for the paper—everything from writ¬ 
ing to running. The distribution is 
his job, and the mailing list is his 
job, and gathering of photos is his 
job, and taking a ribbing from the 
gang is his job. His only failing is 
an intense admiration for the San 
Francisco “Seals”—the baseball team 
to you. He will defend “Lefty” 
O’Doul for taking out a winning 
pitcher in the ninth for a pinch 


hitter right up to the point where 
it would be lese majesty or some¬ 
thing to continue the discussion. He 
thinks places like New York or 
Chicago are suburbs of San Francisco 
and will never admit the existence 
of any other city in his native state. 

He cannot hold a card in any 
union because no union would per¬ 
mit him to put in the hours he does 
on his related jobs. There is no 
clock in the Sanctum because we 
could not depend on him to keep 
an eye on it. The Man of All Work 
is that kind of a guy. 

Another who deserves credit for 
her part in the production of the 
paper is the Copy Queen. The ma¬ 
terial goes to her in its original form 
and when it comes back it merits 
the distinction of being the best 
“copy” our printer receives from any 
source. She also does a little writing 
on her own for the columns of the 
paper and keeps a complete record 
of everything that has ever ap¬ 
peared in print. 

When the editor wishes to know 
when we mentioned the name of 
Joan Dokes and in what connection, 
the Copy Queen will come back in 
a flash with “She had a picture on 



Copy Queen 

page 3, column 1, of issue 45, colume 
1.” What more could any editor 
ask ? 

We think the Queen starts every 
day with a generous supply of com¬ 
mas, you know, commas, punctua¬ 
tion marks. As the day unwinds she 
uses these commas in profusion and 
loathes the idea of having any on 
hand at the end of the day. The nice 
(Continued on page 4). 
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YOUNG LETTERMAN ORCHESTRA PLAYS LIKE AN OLD BAND 


While the Letterman orchestra is 
only a little over four months old, 
it has already earned the plaudits 
of the hospital staff. Made up of an 
even dozen musicians, most of 
whom have been with it since its 
inception, the orchestra has played 
many times, in the patio for the 
entertainment of the patients, and 
for dances, as well as in the Recrea¬ 
tion Hall. It was started with the 
encouragement of Lieutenant Joseph 
Morgan, former Special Service Of¬ 
ficer at the hospital, and with Cor¬ 
poral Hugh C. Asheley as its con¬ 
ductor. The orchestra has as much 
variety in its personnel as in its 
repertoire, for it boasts one lady 
violinist, nine enlisted men and non- 
coms, and two officers. 

Corporal Hugh Ashley, conductor, 
comes from Searcy County, Arkan¬ 
sas, and was a musician and enter¬ 
tainer in civilian life. His father, 
who was also a musician, started 
him studying when he was about 
seven years old, and the two of 
them travelled about the country 
during school vacations making re¬ 
cordings and doing radio broadcasts. 
Corporal Ashley plays the electric 
guitar and sings, as well as working 
out the arrangements with Pfc. 
Robert C. Anderson for the orches¬ 
tra. 



G. I. JOES MAKE G. I. JIVE 


Letterman personnel furnish music for all 
activities within the command. Reading from 
left to right: Front row: Corporal Hugh 
Ashley, Pfc. Ladd Kafflen, Mrs. Margaret 
Nauman, Captain Leonard S. Buck. Second 
row: Captain Donald R. Pratt, Corporal Baker 


B. Britton, Sergeant Carmen F. Filice, Ser¬ 
geant Herman J. Gai, Corporal Gordon Lock- 
wood. Back row: Pfc. Robert C. Anderson, 
Sergeant Herbert Goldstein, Corporal John R. 
Barsocchini. 


Pfc. Robert C. Anderson is an¬ 
other of the group who was a pro¬ 
fessional musician before the Army 
took him. He is an accomplished 
pianist from a musical family. His 
aunt started teaching him when he 
was five, and he continued his 
studies with Joseph Esposito. His 
uncle was the former concert master 
of the Pittsburg Symphony. His 
mother and father were both musi¬ 
cians, and he made his first pro¬ 
fessional appearance at the age of 
twelve. Hot or sweet, it makes no 
difference to Bob, so long as he has 
a chance to play. 

Captain Donald R. Pratt puts an 
S. T. after his name, as well as 
M.C., for he handles the slide trom¬ 
bone in the orchestra. We didn’t 
realize the scope of the Captain’s 
abilities until we first heard him 
“giving out” with the trombone, 
thinking of him only as the custo¬ 
dian of what he calls his ward, the 
“bargain basement limp-in leap-out” 
department. He tells us that he took 
up the slide trombone because it 
makes lots of noise and put him in 
the front row of the band he played 
in, right next to a very attractive 
blonde who played the drums. But 
she took off and married someone 


in the Air Corps, and the Captain 
stuck to his trombone. 

The only female member of the 
orchestra is Mrs. Margaret Nauman, 
affectionately known as “Margo,” 
who plays first fiddle and has a 
fine reputation as a violinist, as 
well as for her work as a laboratory 
technician at Letterman, where she 
does malarial research. Margo comes 
from Kansas and studied at Bethny 
College, where she majored in pre¬ 
medics but spent all her spare time 
playing with various musical organ¬ 
izations. This is her first experience 
with a dance orchestra, which she 
likes very much. She played for 
three seasons with the Denver Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra on the viola. Mar¬ 
go’s husband, with the Army Air 
Corps, is listed as missing in action 
during a flight over Germany. 

There is more than one reason 


why everyone treats Sergeant Her¬ 
man J. Gai with the greatest of 
consideration. In addition to play¬ 
ing the clarinet saxaphone, he works 
in the Letterman butcher shop, and 
everyone agrees that steaks and 
music are two very fine commodities 
in which to deal. In civilian life 
Sergeant Gai was in the retail meat 
business and also played with Frank 
Wells’ orchestra in San Francisco. 

The two tenor saxaphonists are 
Corporal Gordon Lockwood and Ser¬ 
geant Carmen F. Filice. Corporal 
Lockwood comes from Portland, Ore¬ 
gon, where he had his own band 
and played the reeds. He came to 
Letterman as his first Army assign¬ 
ment and has worked in the Infor¬ 
mation Office, with the recondition¬ 
ing program and as charge of 
quarters. Sergeant Filice is another 
of our musicians who has had his 


entire Army career to date at Let¬ 
terman. He is a native Californian, 
and during his free time from his 
job with the Shell Oil Company, he 
played the saxaphone around the 
Bay area with various dance bands. 
He is at present an instructor in 
the enlisted technicians school. 

Music is an avocation for Captain 
Leonard S. Buck, who is an in¬ 
structor in the surgical branch of 
the enlisted technicians school at 
Letterman. He plays the violin, but 
claims that he belongs only in the 
“fiddler” class. He also plays the 
piano a-la-Gracie Allen, and during 
his medical school training, he sang 
with an octet. The Captain studied 
music all during his childhood, but 
when other work took up the major 
portion of his time, he abandoned 
it, and has only taken it up again 
(Continued on page seven) 
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THREE YEARS 

With this issue the FOG¬ 
HORN completes its third year 
of service to the patients and 
personnel of this command. For 
the people who have worked on 
the staff it has been a pleasant 
three years and we feel fit to 
carry on for many years to 
come. 

We are grateful for the co¬ 
operation of the Commanding 
General and all those who con¬ 
tributed to the work of getting 
out the paper on time each 
week. It has been a project re¬ 
quiring the helpful interest of 
many of our personnel and 
every time a call has gone out 
for a little assistance it has 
been prompt in forth coming. 

From the beginning it has 
been our custom to omit all 
names from the mast head and 
think the satisfaction derived 
from a job well done is compen¬ 
sation enough for those asso¬ 
ciated on the editorial staff. In 
keeping with that tradition no 
"by lines" have been used on 
articles from occasional con¬ 
tributors to our columns and 
we wish to express our thanks 
to those good people who re¬ 
main nameless. 

We are always open to sug¬ 
gestions for the improvement 
of our paper and up to now no 
one has been tossed out of the 
sanctum for walking in with a 
new idea. We still believe there 
are good ideas unknown to us. 
Space is not unlimited and we 
try to make the best use of 
what is available. 

On this third anniversary we 
wish to renew our pledge to 
render the utmost in service 
to the command. 

Come on—Fourth year. 



Captain Gladys M. Crosno bid 

“adieu” to her many friends here 
at Letterman late last week and 
then on Sunday departed for her 
new overseas station. The captain 
joined the ranks of the Letterman 
nursing staff in February of 1941 
when she first joined the corps. 
Since that time she has been sta¬ 
tioned here, receiving her promotion 
to 1st Lieutenant in November of 
1942 and to Captain in March of 
this year. With Captain Crosno go 
the good wishes of all who knew her. 
* * * 

Reports from the general direction 
of the cadet nurses boss’ office—that 
eleven more cadet nurses are sched¬ 
uled to arrive at LGH on the 15th 
of the month. 

* * * 

Also First Lieutenant Lorraine E. 
McKenna proudly announces that 
four of her cadets will return to 
St. Mary’s Help Hospital in this city 
this week in order to be present for 
the graduation ceremonies on Sun¬ 
day. Those who will graduate are: 
Frances J. Giammona, Mary Margaret 
Kenny, Agnes A. Boorman and 
Tamara Yagotin. 

* * * 

The nursing staff roster expanded 
a good deal this week after the dele¬ 
tion of the week previous when 31 
nurses left to become part of the 
evacuation train unit. We extend 
a hearty welcome to Second Lieuten¬ 
ants Romey A. Rasmussen, Eleanor 
Raymond and Effie M. Riley who 
came to duty at Letterman after a 
brief assignment at Camp Cook. We 
include, too, Second Lieutenants 
Carol M. Rigby, Afton I. Furse, 
Margaret Regan and Helen Cornelius 
who reported for duty here after 
completing basic training at Camp 
White, Oregon. 

* * * 

Two nurses came to Letterman 
after a tour of foreign duty. They 
were Lieutenant Stella F. Polofsky 
who joins the nursing staff of LGH 
after duty in the wilds of sultry New 
Guinea and Lieutenant Catherine 
C. Coyle who returns from the bleak 
cold north of Alaska. 

* * * 

Wishes for a speedy recovery are 
extended to Second Lieutenant 
Geraldine C. Haglund who was hos¬ 
pitalized early this week. 


the <s> 

OBSERVER 

I <S> SAW 

1st Lieut. Mary G. Lohr, ANC., 
one of the heroic nurses who escaped 
from Bataan just prior to the sur¬ 
render, dropping in for a chat with 
old friends at Letterman, while en 
route to her new station at Ham¬ 
mond General Hospital. 

* * * 

Miss Gloria Rich, ARC Field Direc¬ 
tor, seeing the hospital from the in¬ 
side in the role of patient while 
recovering from an emergency ap¬ 
pendectomy. 

* * * 

Major Lester J. Sawyer getting 
ready for a little personal recondi¬ 
tioning when he quits the role of 
patient on Ward “G.” 

Lieut. Carolyn E. Boatwright look¬ 
ing happy over being alerted for a 
change of station. 

* * * 

Miss Mary Benson back at her 
desk after a protracted illness—and 
everyone happy over her return. 

* * * 

Major Harold L. Stewart once 
again filling his accustomed seat in 
the staff room for post prandial 
discussions. 

* * * 

The rush to lay in a supply of 
Kleenex on Wednesday. Two to a 
customer and what a lot of cus¬ 
tomers. 

* * * 

Sgt. Leonard E. Canevan concen¬ 
trating his attention these days. 

General Kirk to 
Speak Over Air 
On Sunday Evening 

Major General Norman T. Kirk, 
the Surgeon General of the Army, 
will give a report to the nation on 
the care of battle wounded on Sun¬ 
day, August 13, at 7:30 p. m. to be 
heard over station KQW in San 
Francisco. 

General Kirk has recently returned 
from an extensive tour of the fight¬ 
ing fronts and has first hand knowl¬ 
edge of the marvelous work done 
by the personnel of the Medical 
Department. 

England (CNS)—Pilots of the 
Allied Expeditionary Air Force in 
June flew about 90,000 sorties, de¬ 
spite adverse weather conditions, 
a number which is by far the 
greatest monthly aggregate ever 
recorded by a single command. 


THE CHAPLAIN'S 
CORNER 

RELIGIOUS SERVICES FOR 
Sunday, July 30, 1944. 

In the Post Chapel: 

Catholic Services. 

Mass at 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 a.m. 
Confession before all Masses. 
Protestant Services: 

Morning worship at 10:00 a.m. 
In the Post Theater: 

Evening Song Service 6:00 p.m. 
Jewish Services: 

Friday at 7:30 p.m. 


INVITATION 

The Women’s Guild of Temple 
Emanu-El most cordially invites of¬ 
ficers to a dance to take place in 
the Temple House of the Synagogue, 
corner Arguello Blvd. and Lake 
Street on Saturday night, August 
26th, at nine p. m. 

Junior Hostesses will welcome you. 

Market Street Cars Nos. 4 and 1. 


MORE ABOUT 
FOGHORN S BIRTHDAY 

(Continued from page two) 


thing about commas is that one can 
always pick them out with tweezers. 

The Queen is a bachelor girl and 
apparently very proud of her un¬ 
attached status. She would never 
think of initialing a memo minus 
the “Miss” but then all of us have 
our little eccentricities—or do we? 

No story of the personnel of the 
paper and the equipment with which 
we work would be complete without 
a word about the typewriter used 
by Our Girl Friday. It is of standard 
make but moody. There are times 
when it will spell properly and punc¬ 
tuate with precision, and then again, 
there are times when it cannot seem 
to spell a word or even find a punc¬ 
tuation mark. We believe there are 
days when it is automatic in opera¬ 
tion—almost uncanny. Days when 
the story fed into the typewriter will 
emerge with a resemblance to the 
original not even coincidental. The 
output of this mechanical marvel is 
preserved for the ages, and we are 
keeping it secret lest the medical 
supply officer come up and want to 
exchange the machine for a “good 
one.” Meaning, the MSO gets the 
“good” one. 

During our fourth year we hope 
our readers will get as much pleas¬ 
ure out of our columns as we get 
out of building them up. Further 
deponent sayeth not. 
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BUCK OF THE WEEK 



HAROLD G. O'LAUGHLIN 
Private, Medical Department 

Private Harold G. O’Laughlin, a 
soldier who enlisted in the army a 
week after Pearl Harbor and has 
been touring the states ever since, 
is our buck for this week. 

Pvt. O’Laughlin is from Brooklyn, 
New York, where he was born on 
the 7th of February 1923. He at¬ 
tended Eramus Hall High School 
studying an academic course. Like 
all average American young men, 
sport participation in high school 
seems to be a major event in their 
lives and Pvt. O’Laughlin was no 
exception, for he became intensely 
engrossed in baseball. He left school 
in 1939 and went to work as a 
roofer’s helper for a short time be¬ 
fore coming into his apprenticeship 
at that trade. He stayed with this 
work until December 14, 1941, when 
he decided to enlist in the Army. 

Harold was inducted at Camp 
Upton, New York, and from this 
station he was sent on to Fort Bragg, 
North Carolina, where he was given 
basic training and then placed in a 
tank destroyer unit where he re¬ 
mained for just a year. From here 
he was transferred to Camp Hood, 
Texas, for advanced training and 
after a four-month stay in this camp 
his outfit went on maneuvers in 
Louisiana. He went to Camp Shelby, 
Mississippi, for a month before com¬ 
ing out west to Fort Ord, California, 
where he was put in the field artil¬ 
lery for just five months. He was 
once again transferred and this time 
to the Medics at the hospital at Fort 
Ord where he was put to work in 
the G. U. Clinic for two months 
before coming here to Letter man’s 
surgical technician school. After 
completing this course he went back 
to Fort Ord where he remained a 
short time before being transferred 
here to Letterman where he is now 
working as a wardman on K-2. 


42 MILLION DOLLARS TO BE SPENT 
FOR CARE OF G.l. WIVES AND BABIES 

By Camp Newspaper Service 


Uncle Sam is putting up $42,- 
800,000 to take care of the stork 
bill for half a million babies, the 
sons and daughters of his fighting 
men. 

The money will be used to pay 
for medical, nursing, and hospital 
care for the servicemen’s wives 
during pregnancy, childbirth, and 
for six weeks after childbirth, and 
for their babies, if they are sick 
during their first year. 

Eligible for this service are the 
wives and infants of men in the 
four lowest pay grades of the 
Army, Navy, Coast Guard, and 
Marine Corps, and, for the first 
time since the program has been 
in operation, the wives and infants 
of Army aviation cadets are also 
entitled to this care. It is given 
entirely without cost to either the 
serviceman or his family. 

This emergency maternity and 
infant-care program is adminis¬ 
tered by the Children’s Bureau, 
U. S. Department of Labor, 
through State health agencies, 
which are responsible for its 
operation. Together, these Gov¬ 
ernment agencies see that the care 
meets a high standard, and that 
it is made available to all who 
are eligible. 

A woman eligible for the care 
can apply through her family 
physician with no further ado 
about it, if he is one taking EMIC 
cases, as they are called. But if she 
has difficulty finding a doctor or 
in making arrangements for her 
stay in the hospital, or if she 
needs assistance in getting medi¬ 
cal care for her baby, then the 
health agency will offer her as¬ 


sistance in arranging for the nec¬ 
essary service. 

This assistance is not “charity.” 
No embarrassing questions are 
asked of applicants for the care. 
The application form, which the 
wife gets from her doctor, the 
local Red Cross, or the State or 
local health office, serves solely 
to identify her as the wife of a 
man in one of the four lowest pay 
grades or of an Army aviation 
cadet. 

The Children’s Bureau and the 
State health agencies join in urg¬ 
ing the women to apply for this 
care just as soon as they know 
they are pregnant. If they are 
placed under a doctor’s care early, 
the chances of a safe delivery of 
the baby are much greater than 
if they wait. 

The care is the main concern of 
Uncle Sam. Sometimes the stork 
bill runs high when complications 
set in. Uncle Sam takes care of 
the bills. Likewise, if an operation 
is needed by the baby, as some¬ 
times happens, or if sickness oc¬ 
curs during the first year, family 
worries are lightened at least as 
far as wondering how the doc¬ 
tor’s care is to be had and the bills 
met. 

So, if your wife is going to 
have a baby, or if she has a 
baby who is less than a year old, 
the Children’s Bureau says let her 
know about Uncle Sam’s interest 
in the newcomer. Tell her to ask 
either her doctor, the Red Cross, 
or the State or local health office 
about the program. If still further 
information is needed, inquiries 
should be addressed to the State 
health agency. 



Cp! 

"Oh, isn't it wonderful—six sons in the service!" 


ON THE SPOT 



RFC. RICHARD O. BRODOCK 


Infantry, Unasgd. 

“I really didn’t do anything ...” 
and with that we select Private 
First Class Richard O. Brodock as 
subject for “On the Spot” this week. 
That he has been through three 
major battles in the South Pacific 
combat area and is eligible for the 
Purple Heart Medal prompts us to 
dispute his statement as irrelevant 
and immaterial. 

Since induction into the armed 
forces in April of 1941, Dick has 
experienced extensive travel. He 
had six weeks of basic training, 
after which he was assigned to the 
41st Division of the Infantry and 
with this unit underwent a rigid 
training period including maneuvers 
in California and Washington. It 
was with this unit that he embarked 
for overseas during February of 1942 
and arrived in Australia. In Decem¬ 
ber of the same year they went into 
action on the New Guinea Islands. 
Amusing anecdotes related by Dick 
which occurred during the lull be¬ 
tween fighting is more proof of the 
American doughboys inevitable 
sense of humor of which Pvt. 
Brodock is an exceptional example. 
He tells of an evening spent at a 
movie. It seemed no sooner had 
the men relaxed to enjoy the show 
than Jap bombers were overhead 
dropping their loads. “It was a 
better show than the movie,” says 
Dick, “especially when we knocked 
them out with ack-ack fire.” On 
another occasion while going through 
a jungle trail, Jap snipers started 
sniping with two machine guns. 
Running for cover, several men 
dived behind a tree for protection, 
which was just about three inches 
thick when out of the scurry a voice 
piped: “Roll over fellows and give 
me some room!” 

After the Buna campaign which 
lasted 24 days there followed several 
other battles and then our hero was 
wounded while on guard duty over 
a perimeter. 
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MEDICAL 

DETACH 


A welcome is extended to the fol¬ 
lowing men who joined the detach¬ 
ment during the week: Corporal 
James F. Bain, T/5th Gr. John 
Walsh, T/5th Gr. Daniel J. O’Con¬ 
nell, Privates Roy H. McCauley, 
George J. Horsley, Donald McNab, 
Lewis D. Decaire and Harold G. 
O’Laughlin. 

Furloughs for the week were is¬ 
sued the following men of the de¬ 
tachment: Private James A. Perani 
with 23 days Privates William A. 
Rasnic, Earl G. Kropp and Efton R. 
Richardson each with 21 days; Pri¬ 
vate Tony A. Sabella with 17 days; 
Private Jonathan L. Carter with 16 
days T/5th Gr. Dale C. Kauffman, 
and Privates Jack Ward, Phillip 
Busalacchi and Carl W. Hoffschneid- 
er, each with 15 days. 

* * * 

INTERESTING TO SEE: 

Pvt. Rene C. Iacomini keeping in 
condition by running messages to 
the East Hospital. 

Tech. 4th Gr. Oren A. Fuller com¬ 
ing up in the ranks of the Letterman 
Bowlers by rolling a 235 high game 
last week. 

T/Sgt. William H. Day counting 
the months since he was “drafted.” 

Pvt. William C. Adsit making 
sure that he has his cap on these 
sunny days. 

Pvt. Benjamin Weitz learning that 
“Victory Gardens” can be planted 
in the strangest places. 

Cpl. Elias Tamey back from fur¬ 
lough and glad to be back in the 
cooler climate of San Francisco. 

S/Sgt. Robert J. Ransom recently 
assigned to the detachment from the 
school now working in the hospital 
charge of quarters. 

T/5th Gr. Albert J. Giovannetti 
umpiring a softball game between 
the patients and not having any¬ 
thing thrown at him. 

Sgt. Norman 'W. Miller chasing 
a dog around the mess hall and 
everyone wondering if that is going 
to be our next meal. 

T/4th Gr. Raymond E. Edmond¬ 
son teaching Sgt. Caesar J. Michel- 
lotti how to play and old Chinese 
card game. 

Pvt. Donald W. Hadley another 
member of the detachment who 
found out the hard way that the 
sun in San Francisco also has burn¬ 
ing powers. 


PEOPLE HAVE NO SECRETS FROM THIS 
LADY—SHE PEEKS BUT NEVER TELLS 



Mrs. MELBA M. PERSONETTE, R. N. 

Personable X-Ray technician and long time member of the 
Letterman Staff. 


One of the few people who have 
been at Letterman since pre-war 
days and seen the many changes 
which have occurred at Letterman 
since Pearl Harbor is Mrs. Melba M. 
Personette. Mrs. Personette is the 
black-haired, brown-eyed nurse who 
handles the bix x-ray machines so 
deftly. She hails from Soda Springs, 
Idaho, and took her R.N. at Salt 
Lake General Hospital, in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. When she heard that 
there was an opening for a medical 
technician at Letterman, she left 
Salt Lake and came to San Fran¬ 
cisco, where she got the job, and 
was given her technical training by 
the Army. 

Mrs. Personette is fond of her big 
machines, but she tells us that many 
patients who have never seen them 
before think of them as robots and 
are afraid that they might get hurt. 
One of the main uses for the deep 


therapy and superficial therapy ma¬ 
chines is in the treatment of der- 
matitus infections, arthritis, tumors, 
and, surprisingly enough, warts. The 
warts are treated and after a short 
interval, separate and can be lifted 
out. 

Before Pearl Harbor, the majority 
of the patients were soldiers from 
adjacent posts and Hawaii, and 
many civilian dependents. Now, of 
course, there is a constantly chang¬ 
ing flow of young men from overseas 
and almost no civilian dependents. 
Relaxed and at ease while taking the 
therapy treatments, the men tell her 
tales of all the different battle fronts. 
Mrs. Personette, who has a brother 
overseas in the Army Air Corps and 
a husband in the Merchant Marine, 
is very much interested. 

When she is not on duty, Mrs. 
Personette likes to play tennis and 
is slowly learning to play bridge. 


SPECIAL 

SERVICE 

SCHOOLS 

We extend greetings this week 
to Technician 4th Grade Kenneth 
Sack formerly of the Operating room 
in the hospital, who was transferred 
early this week to the headquarters 
section of this organization. Sgt. 
Sacks has been assigned as an in¬ 
structor of the Surgical school. 

* * * 

Corporal Frank R. Mangone, clerk 
at the school supply was back on 
duty this week after a few days off. 
* * * 

S/Sgt. Nathan Edelstein, enlisted 
instructor of the Dental school took 
enough time off this week to go on 
a three day pass to Los Angeles 
where he will visit friends and rela¬ 
tives and bask in the sunny South 
of California. 

* * * 

S/Sgt. Herman R. Knoller, supply 
sergeant left early this week on a 
furlough also. Not to be outdone by 
Sgt. Edelstein he too will visit the 
glamorous Los Angeles. 

* * * 

Interesting to see: The alertness 
and quick way in which the former 
LGH men have applied themselves 
here in the schools. Already they 
have been going after some of the 
lax students like any veteran school 
men. 

* * * 

Well it seems that S/Sgt. Robert 
R. Ransom, enlisted instructor of 
the medical school has finally got¬ 
ten what he wanted by being trans¬ 
ferred to the medical section of the 
Service Command Unit 1972. 

* * * 

1st Lieut. Jack D. Burnett, MAC, 
commanding officer and adjutant of 
the headquarters section was trans¬ 
ferred during the early part of the 
week to Dibble General Hospital, 
Menlo Park, California. Captain Ben¬ 
jamin J. Kingwell, MAC, will assume 
command of his former duties. 


She has just reached the stage, she 
tells, us, where she sometimes does 
not trump her partner’s * ace and 
where the game has become less of 
a threat to homicide and more of 
a pleasure. At the end of the dura¬ 
tion and six she expects to really 
enjoy it. 

Mrs. Personette likes the technical 
part of her nursing duties and in¬ 
tends to keep on with the work after 
the war. 
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WARMIN' 


Two Fights to Remember 

It seems as though it happened 
a century ago because to most of 
us it has become a part of the 
American legend, but in reality it 
was only 25 years ago when Jack 
Dempsey, burned black by the 
sun, battered Jess Willard, a 
clumsy giant, into a mass of raw 
meat under the glaring sun at 
Toledo, Ohio, to inaugurate a 
new and spectacular era in Amer¬ 
ican athletics—the golden age of 
sport. 

By the same calendar, it will be 
21 years come September that 
Dempsey, then four years a 
champion, knocked out Luis An¬ 
gel Firpo, battle-mad bull of the 
Argentine pampas, in what Paul 
Gallico has described as the pur¬ 
est exhibition of untrammeled 
savagry, truculence and sustained 
animosity in the history of the 
ring. 

Today Dempsey is a lieutenant 
commander in the United States 
Coast Guard and as such is play¬ 
ing his part in winning the big¬ 
gest flight he ever saw in his life, 
but even now the memory of 
those two earlier, strictly per¬ 
sonal grudges brings the glint of 
battle to his eye. 

In the Toledo fight, the dish¬ 
nosed Dempsey, who still wore 
box-car cinders in his hair, was 
a hungry tiger. He spotted the 
grotesque Willard 65 pounds in 
weight and then proceeded to 
give him the most savage one- 
round beating any man ever ab¬ 
sorbed in a fight. 

At the opening bell, Dempsey 
came out of his corner like a cat. 
He bobbed and weaved. Then he 
struck. His first blow opened Wil¬ 
lard’s cheek to the bone. His sec¬ 
ond punch sent the giant crashing 
to the floor. Six more times Wil¬ 
lard went down, his face smashed 
to a pulp. The bell saved his life. 

Dempsey hadn’t heard the bell. 
He thought the fight was over and 
it took ten minutes to get him 
back into the ring. Then the fight 
went on. Pawing, stumbling, grop¬ 
ing blindly, Willard lasted until 
late in the third when Dempsqy’s 
famed one-two delivery, a sicken¬ 
ing right to the body, a terrific 
Iron Mike left to the jaw, sent 
the champion sprawling to the 
floor, a shattered, bloody mass of 
ielly. Willard couldn’t come out 
for t he fourth._ 

Muskogee, Okla. (CNS)—War 
nerves were responsible for the 
extraordinary behavior of Lefty 
Smith, authorities believe. He re¬ 
cently wreaked havoc in down¬ 
town Muskogee by flinging eggs 
at every woman he saw who wore 
slacks. 


THIS MAN SEES 'EM COME AND 
HE SEES 'EM GO—GOOD GOIN' 



Corporal JOSEPH S. LOPEZ 

Non-Commissioned Officer in charge of the Receiving and 
Evacuation Office. 


On the receiving end for Letter- 
man Hospital is Corporal Joseph S. 
Lopez. The Corporal is a native San 
Franciscan who came into the Army 
in 1942, and was assigned immedi¬ 
ately to Letterman. Corporal Lopez 
is that almost unheard of phenomena 
in the Army, a man who has been 
in the same department ever since 
his induction into the Army. He is 
in charge of the Receiving Office, 
and a great deal of the credit for 
the smooth functioning of that de¬ 
partment can justly be given to him. 

Every officer and litter patient re¬ 
turning from overseas comes through 
the Receiving Office, where a case 
history is taken, and they are as¬ 
signed to the wards. What the Cor¬ 
poral doesn’t know about the pa¬ 
tients when they leave his section 
isn’t „ worth knowing. From every 
man admitted he gets the name, 
rank, organization, serial number, 
age, race, religion, length of service 
in the Army, home address and 
name of the nearest relative. Vividly 
we remember being asked ourselves, 
in one of these little Army question¬ 
ing bees, “religion and size of 
shoes?” which so confused us that 
we couldn’t remember to what sect 
our shoes belonged. 


The Receiving Office not only 
takes in, but gives out, for when 
the patients are due to leave, they 
must check the wards, prepare the 
lists assigning them to their various 
transportation vehicles, and make 
tags listing the name of the new 
destination for each man. 

Corporal Lopez likes his work and 
was well prepared for it by his 
civilian occupation of accounting. He 
was a student at the University of 
San Francisco, where he majored in 
business administration. He is of 
French and Spanish descent and 
speaks both languages fluently. Our 
Corporal is a modest man with con¬ 
servative tastes. When the war is 
over, he tells us, he intends to take 
over his father’s laundry business 
and settle down in San Francisco. 
He also wants to marry and, still 
conservative, have one boy and one 
girl. No, he hasn’t met the gal yet, 
but we don’t believe that he will 
have much trouble finding her. 

At present his main interests out¬ 
side of his work are fishing, hunting, 
and dancing with no jitter-bugging, 
thank you. Also a little poker now 
and then, at which, he tells us, he 
just manages to break even. 


MORE ABOUT 
LETTERMAN ORCHESTRA 

(Continued from page three) 


now since the creation of the Let¬ 
terman orchestra. 

Corporal John R. Barsocchini en¬ 
listed in the Army in 1942, from his 
home in San Bruno, California, and 
came directly to Letterman, where 
he was put to work at the same 
thing he had done in civilian life, 
as a dental technician. He has al¬ 
ways liked music and started play¬ 
ing the guitar when he was twelve. 
He plays the string bass viol in the 
band and joined it eagerly as soon 
as it was started. 

Another of the violinists is Pfc. 
Ladd Kafflen, from Spokane, Wash. 
Kafflen came directly to Letterman 
from high school, but had been 
studying violin from the time he 
was in the third grade and was play¬ 
ing in the Spokane Symphony just 
before coming into the Army. He 
is serving as a corpsman at the hos¬ 
pital. 

Sergeant Herbert Goldstein, whose 
long, lean frame decorates the per¬ 
sonnel division at Letterman is the 
percussion man for the orchestra 
and pounds a mean drum. Most of 
his civilian musical experience was 
at night. During his school days he 
organized a small orchestra, invested 
thirty dollars in drums and started 
playing the rounds of the night 
spots in New York for one dollar 
twenty-five cents a night. Later, 
when he was engaged as a printer 
and worker on the silk screen pro¬ 
cess, he left to go on the road with 
Lee Barton’s orchestra. Then, up to 
the time of his enlistment, he work¬ 
ed in a process plant during the day 
and played with Jerry Byron’s or¬ 
chestra nights. 

Last, but by no means least 
among our musicians is Corporal 
Baker B. Britton, our Texan trumpe- 
teer. The Corporal comes from Ben¬ 
jamin, Texas, which numbers its 
population at 343 people, counting 
the dog-catcher, he tells us. He has 
played for about twenty years and 
has varied his occupation of bedding 
manufacturer with playing profes¬ 
sionally all over the United States 
with different bands. He has a nine- 
year old son, who, he assures us, 
is very good with the clarinet. This 
completes the roster of the Letter- 
man orchestra, and we wish them 
the best of luck and thank them 
for the entertainment they have 
already furnishd us. 
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Nob Hill Club Too 
High for Our Sad 
Sack Scorers 

The Letterman Bowlers lost two 
out of three games last Tuesday 
night when they tangled with the 
strengthened Nob Hill Club in the 
900 house league that was bowled 
at the Broadway Van Ness Alleys. 

The Medics got off to a bad start 
and at the finale of the first game 
wound up 140 pins short. They 
started to pull out of the rut in the 
second game when they won that 
by a margin of 21 points then in 
the second game made a slip when 
they rolled 855 to the Nob Hill 
Club’s 871. 

Sergeant Kuntz had a slippery 
thumb and had difficulty in leading 
the ball. As a result he totaled a 
final series of 514 which was low 
score for the Medics. Sergeant 
Wilcox scored high for the Sacks 
when he rolled a final triple of 561 
followed by Corporal Christian who 
bowled 528. Corporals Marano and 
Jouglard tied for third place with 
518. 

The slump of the LGH Bowlers 
could be due to the fact that the 
regular alleys that the teams have 
been bowling in are being resurfaced 
and they had to use an upstairs alley 
which was a bit strange to them. 

The tournament draws to a close 
this Tuesday night and will finish 
the Letterman No. 1 team’s bowling 
for the year. Because of the team’s 
high average they will not be per¬ 
mitted to enter any of the leagues 
to which they have been accustomed 
to bowling and not wanting to get 
into anything over their heads they 
will not enter the winter leagues. 

Results of Tuesday night’s games 
were as follows: 


Letterman Hospital 


Kuntz . 

... 156 

169 

189 

514 

Christian . 

... 180 

168 

178 

528 

Wilcox . 

... 184 

190 

187 

561 

Marano. 

... 146 

219 

153 

518 

Jouglard . 

... 172 

198 

418 

518 

Total . 

... 828 

944 

855 

2627 

Nob Hill Club 




Leitz . 

... 190 

166 

201 

557 

Scanland . 

... 201 

165 

163 

539 

Arras . 

... 227 

176 

181 

584 

Gaynor . 

... 158 

223 

193 

574 

Toomey . 

... 192 

193 

133 

518 

Total 

... 968 

923 

871 

2762 


Reading, Pa. (CNS) — William 
Nagle is a patient man but he 
finally filed suit for divorce 
against his wife, Imogene, who, he 
complained, deserted him in 1897. 


Five Graves to Berlin 



(Mat 102-620) 

From five points on the face of Europe the Allied Armies of Liberation are smashing through vaunted 
German defenses in their relentless drive on Berlin. In France, Anglo-American forces are pressing on 
the road to Paris. In Italy, the United Nations armies are hammering at the Alps. In two main drives in Ro¬ 
mania, Russia, Poland and in the Baltic States, the Red Army is pushing ever closer to the Reich. The fifth 
front is in Berlin itself where Allied “shuttle bombers' 7 every day and night wreak havoc and destruction. 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAM 

For week of 14 August to 21 August 


MONDAY— 

Time 

Place 

U. S. O. Variety Show . 

1900 

Rec. Hall 

TUESDAY— 

A.F.E.C. Entertainment . 

Make a talking Record & Classical Record Hour .. 

1400 

1400 

Wards 
Rec. Hall 

WEDNESDAY— 

Concert . 

1430 

Patio 

THURSDAY— 

Truth or Consequences . 

1400 

Rec. Hall 

FRIDAY— 

A.F.E.C. Entertainment . 1400 

“Gay Nineties Party” . 1830 

Request services of patients who can entertain. 

Wards 

Rec. Hall 

SATURDAY— 

Popcorn & Fudge making. Also—Popular recording 
Hour . 

1400 

Rec. Hall 

SUNDAY— 

Twenty-five lovely entertainers . 

Social Hour . 

1400 

1500 

Rec. Hall 
Rec. Hall 



Q. My first sergednt recently 
crushed a cigarette butt on my 
bed. What recourse have l against 
this boorish fellow? 

A. See your CO. He’s the logi¬ 
cal man to go to if you have a 
legitimate gripe against your ser¬ 
geant. 

Q. As I understand the provi¬ 
sions of the GI Bill of .Rights, a 
veteran is eligible for educational 
benefits if he had not passed his 
25th birthday when he entered the 
service. I was 26 when I was 
drafted, but was still attending 
school at that time. Because my 
education was interrupted by 
military service, I think I should 
be eligible for assistance when I 
resume my schooling after the 
war. What do you think? 

A. If you can prove that your 
education was interrupted by the 
Army, you will be considered 
eligible for the educational bene¬ 
fits of the GI Bill of Rights even 
though you are over 25. 

















































